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5ame0  Cropper. 


It  is  very  likely  that  many  Guardians  who  read  these 
reports  will  not  even  know  the  name  of  Mr  Cropper 
(unless  they  come  from  the  north  country),  and  will 
wonder  why  he  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Annual  Memoirs.  His  name  is  not,  indeed,  associated 
with  any  special  Poor  Law  Reform,  and  some  will  only 
remember  that,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  the 
Central  Conference,  he  read  a  paper  there  in  1897 
which  certain  Guardians  thought  unsympathetic,  not 
knowing,  perhaps,  on  what  life-long  experience  it  was 
based. 

Except  on  this  occasion,  his  Poor  Law  speeches 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  his  own  Northern 
Conference,  but  of  this  he  was  a  pillar,  and  would 
shape  all  his  summer  plans  to  make  sure  of  being  there 
year  after  year ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  all  the 
myriad  meetings  which  he  undertook  to  attend  ;  he 
would  take  any  trouble  to  be  present,  and  this  not  only 
in  later  years  when  other  attractions  might  be  waning, 
but  from  very  early  manhood  onwards  all  through  life, 
till  at  last  his  family  were  wont  to  fear  that  the  aged, 
though  still  active  frame  would  be  too  severely  taxed 
by  the  endless  demands  for  his  presence. 

Doubtless  then  the  Committee  chose  him  as  an 
example  of  steady  and  thorough  devotion  to  local 
work,  such  as  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  uepend  on 
in  these  restless  days.  For  twenty-seven  )ears  he 
was  Chairmain  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  which  met 
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weekly.  The  extent  of  his  experience  may  be  gauged 
by  comparison  with  others  whose  memoirs  have  been 
presented  to  this  Conference.  Mr  Cropper  was  rather 
younger  than  Mr  Bland  Garland  and  Mr  William 
Rathbone,  and  yet  he  had  been  a  Chairman  for  eight- 
teen  and  fourteen  years  respectively,  before  these  con- 
temporaries joined  a  Board  of  Guardians. 

James  Cropper  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1823. 
He  was  not  sent  away  to  school,  but  was  educated  in 
the  town,  so  that  he  grew  up  through  boyhood  in  close 
fellowship  with  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility  towards  God  and  man.  His  grandfather, 
who  also  lived  in  Liverpool,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  an  earnest 
philanthropist.  His  reformatory  for  boys,  opened  in 
1 83 1,  on  a  farm  which  belonged  to  him  near  Liverpool, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the 
many  that  now  exist,  for  he  had  to  travel  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  for  information  on  the  subject. 
He  lived  until  his  grandson  was  seventeen  years  old, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  education  that  the  intelli- 
gent boy  received  from  these  surroundings. 

"I  remember  well,'*  he  writes,  ** my  grandfathers 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation, 
and  his  denunciation  of  the  injustice  of  sugar  bounties. 
My  father  made  philanthropy  almost  a  profession.  A 
large  day  school  and  orphan  home  for  girls  were 
created  near  his  home  at  Dingle  Bank,  and  it  was  not 
his  way  to  invite  subscriptions  from  others.  His  time 
and  purse  were  readily  used  for  hospitals,  reformatories, 
missions,  penitentiaries,  and  various  relief  organisations, 
in  all  of  which  my  dear  mother  devotedly  assisted  him. 
I  well  remember  when  I  was  about  twelve  my  parents 
inviting  the  young  chimney  sweeps  of  Liverpool  to  tea 
at  Dingle  Bank  one  Saturday.  They  assembled  in  the 
cow-house,  and  were  well  scoured  with  hot  water  by 
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the  old  cowman,  then  each  had  a  coat  and  trousers 
given  him,  old  ones  I  think.  I  watched  the  whole 
proceeding.  Poverty  in  those  days  was  severe,  and 
there  was  a  constant  influx  of  Irish  in  scanty  garb  to 
beg  for  work.  I  recall  the  sight  of  my  mother  and 
aunt  sewing  breadths  of  old  carpet  into  petticoats,  with 
a  little  calico  for  waist,  and  giving  them  to  the  poor 
women  and  girls." 

This  quotation  will  be  enough  to  show  what  an  un- 
usually early  training  Mr  Cropper  had  in  social  ques- 
tions. He  naturally  had  a  more  vivid  impression  than 
other  men  of  his  age  of  what  the  state  of  affairs  had 
been  before  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  could 
remember  the  happy  change  brought  about  after  a  few 
years  of  improved  administration  ;  and  this  experience 
caused  him  to  look  doubtfully  on  any  sign  of  returning 
to  laxity.  Not  that  he  hung  behind  his  times,  he  was 
a  liberal  in  politics,  and  keen  for  social  reforms,  but  he 
did  not  go  ahead  without  considering  all  possible 
consequences  in  the  light  of  past  experiments. 

He  lived  with  his  parents  till  the  age  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. When  he  was  twenty-two  he  married  a  cousin 
who  lived  in  Westmoreland,  and  this  probably  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  choice  of  work.  He  took  up  the 
management  of  some  paper  mills  at  Burneside,  near 
Kendal,  and  there  he  built  himself  a  house  and  spent 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  At  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  joined  the  Church  of  England, 
to  which  his  wife  already  belonged.  They  were, 
indeed,  a  like-minded  husband  and  wife,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  of  them  worked  most  unweariedly 
for  the  good  of  others. 

Mr  Cropper  was  only  thirty  years  old  when  he 
WSLS  first  chosen  as  Chairman  of  the  Kendal  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  post  which  he  held  until  in  1 880  he  be- 
came Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ken- 
dal (now  swept  away).     The  young  Chairman  had  a 
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rough  time  to  begin  with.    After  many  years  he  writes 
in  his  diary: — 

**  I  think  my  Board  now-a-days  a  specially  easy 
one  to  work  with,  but  certainly  it  was  not  always  so  ; 
partly  my  own  weak  hand,  partly  the  growing  up  of  a 
rough  habit  of  management,  partly  the  clever  but  bitter 
character  of  one  or  two  Guardians,  and  the  unprincipled 
character  of  the  clerk,  made  the  Board  what  it  used  to 
be.  No  doubt  habit  has  taught  me  how  to  deal  with 
the  men  who  meet  there,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
claims  any  praise  for  me  now." 

His  vice-chairman  writes: — **  He  was  always  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  that  I  could  attend  when- 
ever he  found  himself  unable  to  do  so,  which  was  not 
very  often.  He  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  new 
Assessment  Committee  in  1863  ;  this  he  also  held  for 
about  eighteen  years,  and  was  always  very  particular 
in  attending  the  meetings,  which  were  at  first  very 
frequent.  He  also,  as  Chairman,  initiated  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  work  and  the  Education  Act,  and 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  both." 

Thus,  although  the  time  of  his  Chairmanship  was 
not  marked  by  any  great  departure  such  as  the  mini- 
mising of  outdoor  relief,  yet  the  evils  of  pauperism 
slowly  diminished,  the  Workhouse  was  improved,  and 
the  rates  decreased  steadily. 

In  fact,  what  made  Mr  Cropper  s  life  so  useful  was, 
not  that  he  originated  new  schemes,  but  that  he  saw 
at  once  what  was  practicable  in  other  men's  new  ideas, 
and  never  rested  until  he  got  the  benefit  of  them  estab- 
lished in  his  own  town  and  county.  Thus  he  at 
once  joined  the  company  of  Guardians,  who  meet  in 
1874  at  Mr  Barwick  Bakers  to  establish  Poor  Law 
Conferences  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  especially  a 
Central  Conference.  Kendal  owes  to  his  initiation  its 
cottage  hospital,  its  provident  dispensary,  its  recrea- 
tion ground,  its  pupil-teachers  centre,  and  other  ad- 
vantages.     He   did   not   always    succeed   in   getting 
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his  schemes  carried  out — for  instance,  difficulty  of 
joint  action  is  still  hindering  a  cause  that  he  had  very 
much  at  heart  in  his  last  years,  viz.,  the  establishment 
of  a  joint-home  for  the  imbeciles  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland.  Not  that  he  thought  these  poor  crea- 
tures unhappy  in  the  Workhouse,  but  he  foresaw  the 
overcrowding  of  the  costly  lunatic  asylums,  and  de- 
sired to  have  a  place  where  the  harmless  and  incur- 
able and  difficult,  though  not  violent,  cases  might  be 
kept  with  more  freedom  and  a  less  expensive  staff 
than  in  the  county  asylums. 

One  of  the  developments  of  Poor  Law  work 
in  which  Mr  Cropper  took  most  interest  was  the 
Orphan  Home  for  Pauper  Girls,  built  by  Mrs  Howard 
just  outside  Kendal.  His  name  was  often  connected 
with  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  management  of 
it,  and  he  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  satisfac- 
tory small  institution,  though  he  was  also  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  boarding-out  system,  which  he 
watched  in  its  successful  development  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood at  Windermere.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Howard  Orphan  Home  till  the  end  of  his  life — not  a 
nominal  Chairman,  but  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  girls.  A  few  months  before  his  death 
he  walked  several  miles  in  the  rain  to  inquire  about 
one  of  them  in  service  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  diffi- 
culties. Another  post  which  he  held  to  the  last  was  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Northern  Conference,  over  which 
he  presided  for  the  ninth  time  at  Keswick  in  August 
1900. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  influence  of  Mr 
Cropper  s  presence  at  a  Conference  or  meeting.  He 
was  widely  known  and  loved  among  north  country 
Guardians.  For  one  thing,  he  never  sneered  or  spoke 
impatiently,  and,  while  he  thoroughly  appreciated  every 
good  paper,  he  could  also  listen  with  fresh  and  evident 
interest  while  some  newly-elected  Guardian  was  rolling 
out  age-worn  platitudes  and  obsolete  arguments  as  if 
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he  were  hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  for 
the  hundredth  time.  He  seemed  to  think  more  of  the 
individual  speaker  than  of  the  tiresome  speech,  and 
thus  he  was  always  bright  and  attentive  as  a  Chair- 
man, and  the  moment  a  Conference  debate  was  over 
instead  of  rest  or  letter-writing  he  was  ready  to  spend 
the  time  till  he  took  the  chair  again  in  conversation 
with  those  who  differed  from  him,  or  in  gaining  more 
information  about  any  new  scheme  that  interested  him. 
If  anything  called  forth  a  private  expression  of  weari- 
ness after  a  meeting,  it  was  when  one  speaker  after 
another  more  or  less  irrelevantly  related  *' what  we  do 
in  our  Union*' ;  but  this  never  appeared  at  the  time  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  had  the  power  of  really  enjoying  his 
work,  and  his  keen  and  cheerful  disposition  spread 
amongst  the  others,  and  put  life  into  the  meetings.  He 
also  had  the  power  of  extending  his  own  influence  by 
persuading  others  to  undertake  such  work,  and  to  set 
afoot  such  schemes  as  he  believed  they  were  able  to 
carry  out,  even  if  they  were  rather  doubtful  about  their 
own  ability. 

Perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  time  to  Poor  Law 
work  can  hardly  be  estimated  unless  some  more  of  the 
many  interests  of  Mr  Croppers  life  are  touched  on. 
Besides  his  business  as  a  manufacturer  and  landlord  he 
worked  hard  for  all  kinds  of  education — scholarships 
for  women  at  universities,  the  affairs  of  a  large  neigh- 
bouring public  school,  and  of  the  Kendal  Grammar 
School,  the  school  attendance  of  his  county,  and  the 
training  and  assistance  of  pupil  teachers.  He  was  the 
Member  for  Kendal  from  1880  to  1885,  and  Chairman 
of  the  County  Council  from  its  beginning  till  1900.  He 
was  a  Governor  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  a  Lay- 
member  of  York  Convocation.  He  rarely  missed  a 
Diocesan  Conference,  and  did  much  to  improve  the 
livings  of  the  neighbouring  clergy.  The  Kendal 
Hospital,  built  in  memory  of  his  wife,  owed  much  to 
his  unceasing  attention.       He  was  a  director  of  the 
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Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway  before  it  was  absorbed 
into  the  London  and  North- Western,  and  his  advice 
was  often  afterwards  sought  by  the  railway  authorities. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  his  personal  work 
among  the  poor  people,  over  whose  destinies  he  pre- 
sided for  so  long.  During  Mrs  Cropper  s  lifetime  (she 
died  in  1 868)  the  children  from  the  Workhouse  were 
welcomed  to  his  garden  every  fine  Saturday,  and  Mrs 
Cropper  took  them  for  country  rambles,  and  looked 
after  them  in  various  ways.  For  a  great  many  years 
it  was  Mr  Cropper's  custom  on  Sunday  mornings  to 
walk  off  after  breakfast  to  the  Workhouse,  nearly  two 
miles  away,  give  the  boys  a  Sunday  School  lesson,  and 
return  to  service  at  10.30  in  his  own  village.  In  later 
years,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Guardian,  he 
went  to  the  Infirmary  from  time  to  time  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  anything  graphic  or  stirring  in  the 
newspapers  was  cut  out  and  saved  to  read  aloud  on 
these  occasions.  The  following  extract  from  his  diary 
will  show  that  he  did  feel  the  monotony  of  his  continued 
labour,  which  no  Poor  Law  worker  can  entirely 
escape  : — 

''April  1873. — I  ^^s  at  the  Workhouse  again  on 
Friday  ;  just  the  usual  round,  and  the  poor  old  men, 
and  crooning  old  women,  and  the  poor  little  half- 
orphaned  babies,  and  bewildered  or  senseless  imbeciles, 
and  the  nurse  and  her  cares,  and  the  matron  and  her 
contracts  for  flour  and  tea,  and  discussions  of  servants' 
behaviour,  and  .the  porter's  lodge  and  the  vagrant  list. 
I  go  through  it,  and  go  through  it  again,  and  wonder 
if  I  help,  and  if  I  shall  just  do  this  and  no  better  work 
for  them  or  for  others,  on  to  the  end.  For  the  twentieth 
time  a  week  ago  I  returned  thanks  for  re-election  as 
Chairman  of  Guardians." 

Earnest  Christian  faith  was  the  mainspring  of  this 
unsparingly  active  life.  A  fortnight  before  his  death, 
on  a  cold  wet  Sunday,  30th  September  1 900,  he  was  in 
his  accustomed  place  in  church  at  the  eight  o'clock 
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service.  In  the  afternoon  he  gave  a  short  address  at 
the  Kendal  Hospital  for  the  last  of  mteiny  times.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  left  England,  and,  while  staying*  in 
Paris  to  see  the  Exhibition,  he  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  and  died  there.  He  was  buried  at 
Burneside,  and  the  following  account  of  his  funeral 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  22nd  October  : — 

'*The  funeral  of  Mr  James  Cropper,  at  Burneside, 
on  Saturday,  was  a  remarkable  sight.     Westmorland 
had,  as  it  were,  come  together  to  do  honour  to  one. who 
for  fifty-five  years  had  borne  a  constantly  growing  part 
in  her  public  and  social  life.     Representatives  of  many 
public  bodies,  of  schools,  and  charities  were  there,  and 
a  procession  of  many  hundreds  followed  the  body  on  its 
wheeled  flowered-covered  bier,  as  it  was  drawn  to  the 
Church  of  Burneside  through  the  beautiful  Westmor- 
land  landscape   under   the   quiet    interlacing    clouds. 
Amid  universal  grief,  affection,  and  respect,  the  dead 
was  laid  to  rest,  and  those  who  had  gathered  to  the 
ceremony  might  reflect  as  they  went  home  that  they 
had  been  present  at  one  of  those  scenes  which,  for  aW 
their  simplicity,  mean  so  much  to  English  life.    England 
will  indeed  be  poor  when  she  can  no  longer  find  m^n 
to  carry  through  the  local  and  provincial  tasks  in  Mr 
Croppers   spirit,    the   spirit   which   seeks   no   reward 
except  from  a  man's  own  conscience,  and  the  joy  of 
good  work  done  or  attempted  through  all  the  functions 
of  citizenship,  small  or  great,  as  employer  or  Magis- 
trate, as  Guardian  or  County  Councillor,  or  Member  o{ 
Parliament."  , 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  West  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester,  held  at 
THE  Imperial  Hotel,  Malvern,  on  the  2nd  and 
3RD  May  1901. 


President — Rev.  George  Astbury,   M.A., 

Vue-CAairman,  Kings  Norton  Union. 


The  following  Unions  were 
Gloucestershire  (17  Unions). 

Barton  Regis — 
Parker,  J.  P. 
Carpenter,  W.  H. 
Kennedy,  James, 
Lancaster,  H.  T.  Henley. 

Bristol — 
Dyer,  E.  M. 
Harding,  F.  B. 
Simpson,  J.  J. 

Cirencester — 
Cripps,  F. 
Crewdson,  J.  Dillworth. 

Gloucester— 
Cnrtis  Hay  ward,  Lieut. -Col. 
Friday,  W. 
Birchall,  ].  Dearman. 

Westbury-on-Severn— 
RawUnson,  G.  H. 
Constance,  W. 


represented  at  the  Conference. 

WH  eaten  HU  RST— 

Lloyd -Baker,  G.  E. 
Lloyd-Baker,  H.  O. 
Underwood,  John. 
Prout,  G. 
Cozens,  R. 
Williams,  C. 
Chamljerlayne,  J. 
Stuart,  R.  E. 

WiNCHCOMBE— 

Stanton,  Rev.  W.  D. 

Hbrrfordsiiire  (8  Unions). 

Bromyard— 
Woodhouse,  Alexander. 
Rowe,  Rev.  W.  B. 


DORE — 
Bellers,  Col. 


Ledbury — 
Morgan,  Henry. 


West  Midland  District  Conference. 


Unions  represented  at  the  Conference— r^«/i«jiA/. 


Salop  (15  Unions). 
A1CIIAM — 

Everest,  Joseph. 

Cleobury  Mortimer— 
Pay  ton,  Rev.  J. 
Hingley,  G.  F. 

Ludlow — 
Aider,  Rev.  A. 

Shipnal— 
Yates,  H.  W. 
Hall,  D. 

Staffordshire  (16  Unions). 
BuRTON-oN -Trent — 
Fairclough,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Askew,  Rev.  J. 
Startin,  James  R. 

Cannock — 
Cooper,  J. 

Seisdon— 

Phillimore,  Rev.  Arthur. 
Anslow,  A.  E. 

Tamworth— 
Rudyard,  F.  W. 
Chapman,  W. 

West  Bromwicii  — 
Drew,  John. 

Wolverhampton — 
Johnson,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Pritchard,  W.  H. 

Warwickshire  (13  Unions). 
AsroN — 

Daggett,  Simon. 
Cooke,  C.  C. 
Parker,  Miss. 
Wood,  John. 

Birmingham— 
Forrester,  J.  H. 
Sayer,  II.  G. 
Gateley,  S. 
Manton,  H.  J. 
Smith,  T.  E. 
Turner,  J.  R. 
Mason,  R. 


Coventry— 
Wincott,  A.  A. 
elevens,  H. 
Plummer,  T. 
Arch,  James. 

Mrriden— 
Gilbert,  Charles. 
Prosser,  T.  S. 
Seymour,  — 

Warwick— 
James,  Mrs. 
Canning,  C. 
Passman,  £. 

Worcestershire  (13  Unions). 

Kidderminster— 
Manby,  Cordy. 
Hobl»,  E.  L. 

Kings  Norton — 
Aslbury,  Rev.  G. 
Walker,  Joseph. 
Gibbs,  F.  J. 
Burdett,  W. 
Waite,  Robert. 
Curtis,  R.  J. 

Pershore — 

Kingsmill,  E.  Major. 
Thackwell,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Stourbridge— 
Chambers,  Cornelius. 
Green,  W. 
Cleeton,  Thomas. 
RoUinson,  Mark. 
Warr,  John. 
James,  G.  W. 

Uiton-on-Skvern— 
Vernall,  W. 

Longhurst,  Rev.  W.  II.  R. 
Sherbrooke,  Mrs. 
Foster,  C.  H.  T. 

Worcester— 

Browne,  Mrs  W.  R. 
Castle,  Samuel. 
Knott,  A.  W. 


VISITORS. 
E.  H.  Wethered,  \  Local  Government  Board 
N.  J.  Dansey,       |  Inspectors. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Kendal. 
Miss  B.  Walton  Evans. 
Mrs  Cripps. 

Michael  G.  Lloyd- Baker. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Hart  Davis,  Henley-on -Thames. 
Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Chorlton. 
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The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians : — 

Gloucbstershire. — Cheltenham,    Chipping    Sodbar}',    Dursley,    Ncwcnt, 
Northleach,  Stow -on-the- Wold,  Stroud,  Tctbury,  Tewkesbury,  Thornbury. 

HsRSFORDSHiRE. — Hereford,  Kington,  Leominster,  Ross,  Weobley. 

Salop. — Bridgnorth,  Church  Stretton,  Clun,  Drayton,  Ellesmere,  Madeley, 
Newport,  Oswestiy,  Wellington,  Wem,  Whitchurch. 

Staffordshire. — Cheadle,  Leek,  Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Stafford, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Stone,  Uttoxeter,  Walsall,  Wolstanton  and  Burslem. 

Warwickshire. — Alcester,  Atherstone,  Foleshill,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Solihull, 
Southam,  Stratford -on- A  von. 

Worcestershire. — Bromsgrove,    Droitwich,    Dudley,   Evesham,   Martley, 
Shipston-on-Stour,  Tenbury. 


PACl 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

1.  Combination  among  Unions  for  the  Treatment  of 

Imbeciles  and  Epileptics,  by  Mr  R.  J.  Curtis,  Deputy 
Clerk  f  Kings  Norton  Union 8 

2.  The  Necessity  of  Thorough  Inquiry  to  Justify  Ade- 

quate Relief,  by  Miss  B.  Walton  Evans,  late  Guardian^ 

St  Asaph  Union     ---------26 


Thursday,  2nd  May. 

Previous  to  the  business  of  the  Conference  being  entered  upon, 
Mr  G.  £.  Lloyi>Baker  said  he  had  an  announcement  to  make 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  heard  with  the  greatest  regret.  Alderman 
Fallows,  who  was  to  have  presided,  had  been  taken  ill  at  Teneriffe, 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  would  be  unable 
to  return  to  England  for  a  long  time — indeed,  it  was  feared  his  con- 
dition was  very  serious.  At  very  short  notice  Mr  Astbury  had 
consented  to  preside  over  the  Conference.  Mr  Baker  also  made 
suitable  allusion  to  the  deaths  of  Canon  Bourne  (a  very  old  supporter 
of  the  Conference)  and  of  Col.  Granville  Browne,  who  was  also  a 
most  regular  attendant. 

Mr  Astbury,  the  President,  then  delivered  the  following 
address : — 

President's  Address. 

My  first  duty  this  afternoon  is  a  most  pleasant  one,  namely, 
to  give  to  all  tlje  delegates  present  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  this 
Conference,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  papers  to  be  read  and 
the  discussions  which  will  follow  may  be  in  every  way  beneficial 
and  encouraging  as  to  the  future  administration  and  carrying  out 
of  the  many  duties  under  the  Poor  Law  which  fall  to  our  lot  for 
careful  consideration  and  decision  as  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  My 
second  duty  is  an  apology  on  my  pwirt  for  presuming  to  occupy 
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the  position  of  Chairman  at  this  Conference,  but  I  assure  you  it 
was  a  deep  sense  of  duty  that  compelled  me,  at  so  short  a  notice, 
to  obey  the  Hon.  Secretary's  command  "  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  preside,"  seeing  that  Alderman  Fallows,  Chairman  of  the  Kings 
Norton  Union,  who  had  promised  to  occupy  the  position,  was  a 
few  days  ago  suddenly  seized  with  a  serious  illness  whilst  travelling 
abroad.  Therefore,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  same  Board,  I  felt  I 
could  not  do  less  than  fill  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  enforced 
absence  as  requested.  I  feel  confident  I  am  giving  expression  to 
the  sentiments  of  this  Conference  when  I  say  that  it  deeply  sym- 
pathises with  Alderman  Fallows  in  his  severe  illness,  and  sincerely 
hopes  he  may  speedily  be  restored  to  health,  and  continue  his  valued 
services  to  the  Kings  Norton  Board  of  Guardians.  (Applause.) 
Tidies  and  gentlemen,  two  events  have  taken  place  since  this 
Conference  last  met  of  paramount  importance  to  this  great  empire, 
because  both  in  a  measure  mark  a  period  in  its  history  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  future  generations  as  "the  golden  age  of 
England's  greatness."  I  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  the  lament- 
able death  of  our  late  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  the 
beloved  mother  of  all  her  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  throughout  the 
vast  British  empire.  We  have  all  read  the  statesman's,  the  poet's, 
the  journalist's,  and  the  preacher's  eulogistic  records  of  the  personal 
character  and  goodness  of  heart  of  our  late  Queen.  Each  one  of 
them  has  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  marvellous  effects  produced 
on  her  many  millions  of  subjects  during  her  long,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous reign,  and  yet  I  freely  admit  that  none  has  depicted  that  grand 
ideal  which  each  one  of  us  has  cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
owing  perchance  to  some  kindly  w^ord  or  loving  deed  of  Her 
Majesty,  which  at  the  time  struck  us  with  such  force  as  to  leave  its 
indelible  mark  behind,  never  to  be  erased  nor  forgotten.  So  we  have 
formed  an  ideal  character  of  our  Queen's  goodness,  full  of  grace  and 
truth,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  fully  to  express  in  words.  Suffice 
it  then  for  the  present  occasion  for  me  to  say  that  we  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  in  Conference  as.sembled  very  deeply  and  sincerely  deplore 
the  irreparable  loss  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  good 
Queen  Victoria.  Long  may  her  memory  live  in  our  hearts,  and 
lead  us  to  follow  so  glorious  an  example  in  our  day  and  generation. 
The  other  event  to  which  I  refer  is  that  since  our  last  meeting 
we  have  passed  from  one  century  to  another.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  a  most  opportune  time  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  system  during  the  past  century, 
and  more  especially  during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century  the  administration  of  relief 
was  strictly  parochial,  that  is,  each  parish  had  to  maintain  its  own 
poor.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  how  that  many  and  varied  systems 
would  prevail  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  (which  was  really  the 
case)  to  the  penalty  of  the  ratepayer,  and  to  the  supposed  benefit 
but  real  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes,  because  it  so  pauperised 
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them  that  they  found  it  better  to  remain  in  a  state  of  idleness 
and  in  the  receipt  of  parish  pay  than  to  work  for  their  own  living. 
So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  excessive  poor  rate,  it  was  scarcely  worth  a  farmer^s 
while  to  cultivate  the  land.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I  give 
an  instance.  In  the  year  1818,  no  less  a  sum  than  ^^7,870,000 
was  actually  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  equal  to 
13s.  3d.  per  head  of  the  population.  And  although  affairs  were 
somewhat  better  managed  later  on,  in  1834  the  sum  of  ^6,317,000, 
or  8s.  9jd.  per  head  of  the  population,  was  distributed  in  relief. 
No  wonder  then  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  demanded  and 
received  the  attention  of  men  who  had  the  ability  and  courage 
to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  all  concerned.  And  so  it  was 
that  a  well-thought-out  scheme  was  launched  in  the  Parish  of 
Southwell  in  the  year  182T.  This  parish  had  a  population  of 
some  3,050  inhabitants,  and  during  the  year  1820-21  the  sum 
expended  in  relief  was  ^^2,006,  or  13s.  ifd.  per  head.  Thus  the 
circle  of  pauperism  embraced  nearly  the  whole  labouring  population. 
Selfrelianct  and  thrift  were  gone,  were  destroyed.  Under  all  con- 
ditions of  life  the  parish  fund  was  looked  to  and  relied  upon  as 
an  unfailing  resource  to  which  every  one  clung,  and  from  which 
every  man  considered  he  had  a  right  to  obtain  the  supply  of  his 
waniSy  although  they  were  caused  by  his  own  indolence,  vice,  or 
improvidence.  At  the  Southwell  Vestry  meeting  in  1821,  new 
parish  officers  were  appointed,  who  were  determined  to  administer 
the  Poor  Law  strictly  and  impartially  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
the  result  was  amazing,  for  in  three  years  the  sum  paid  in  relief 
was  reduced  from  ;£^2,oo6  to  ^^517.  The  case  of  Southwell,  and 
also  that  of  Bingham,  which  had  received  similar  treatment,  stood 
out  as  bright  examples  before  the  whole  country,  and  a  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  day  to  investigate  what 
had  been  done  in  these  two  parishes,  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  system,  either  modified  or  otherwise,  throughout  the  country. 
After  a  thorough  investigation  had  been  made,  and  a  huge  mass  of 
information  had  been  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it 
was  on  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission  that  the  great 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  was  produced,  submitted  to 
and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  and  became  incorporated  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 
Now  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  carefully  read  and  study 
the  sections  of  this  Act,  I  feel  convinced  he  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have:  that  when  strictly  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered the  corrective  antidote  for  all  the  evils  of  outdoor,  indoor 
relief  and  vagrancy  too,  has  been  found.  So  carefully  are  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  drawn  up  that  it  seems  all  but  impossible  for 
any  undeserving  case  to  escape  iis  /«o// i— much  less  for  the 
proverbial  coach  and  four  to  bo  driven  tlirough  unperceived — while 
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at  the  same  time  ample  provisions  are  made  to  secure  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  infirm,  and  all  really  destitute  cases,  so  that  none  should 
die  of  starvation.  The  principle  laid  down  for  relief  was  this — that 
the  recipient's  situation  should  not  be  bettered  by  relief  than  that  of 
the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class,  and  I  take  it  that  this  is 
in  fact  practically  the  same  principle  on  which  relief  is  given  to-day. 
No  doubt  the  status  of  the  poor  is  materially  different  now  from 
what  it  was  during  the  first  half  of  last  century.  But  still  human 
nature  remains  pretty  much  the  same,  that  is,  there  are  individuals 
who  refuse  to  work  and  gain  an  honest  livelihood  so  long  as  they 
can  procure  their  daily  food,  whether  it  be  by  charity  bestowed  upon 
them  by  a  misinformed  and  misguided  benevolent  public,  or  through 
the  channel  of  the  poor  rate.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  plain  duty  of 
Guardians  to  make  all  necessary  provision  in  th^  Unions  to  meet 
the  legitimate  demands  made  upon  them — i.  By  a  well-considered 
system  of  outdoor  relief.  2.  By  making  a  careful  classification  of 
those  who  come  into  the  House.  The  Standing  Orders  for  regulat- 
ing both  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  should  be  more  concise  and 
definite,  so  that  the  same  treatment  of  paupers  should  be  carried 
out  in  all  Unions  in  England  and  Wales ;  then  there  would  be  no 
temptation  for  competition  between  Unions  either  of  "extravagance" 
or  "  niggardliness  "  in  the  dietary  or  accommodation  of  the  various 
classes  of  inmates  in  the  Workhouse,  or  in  the  conditions  under 
which  outdoor  relief  is  granted,  much  less  in  the  amount  of 
relief  to  be  allowed  to  the  various  applicants,  especially  to  the 
aged  living  with  kind  and  dutiful  children,  who  are  willing  to 
lodge  and  keep  them  clean,  but  are  unable  to  wholly  maintain  them. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  bringing  about  the  main  objects  upon  which  all  are 
agreed  as  necessary  for  balancing  the  two  interests  at  stake— that 
is,  the  ratepayer  who  has  to  find  the  money,  and  the  individual 
who  receives  relief.  Great  measures  have  been  devised  of  late 
years  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  these  have  been  willingly 
and  liberally  responded  to  by  the  former,  provided  always  it  can 
be  shown  that  good  value  has  been  received  for  the  money  paid. 
I  will  give  one  instance — the  Cottage  Home  system  for  rearing 
and  bringing  up  pauper  children.  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  practical  steps  taken  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  I^w.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  pauperism,  if  dealt  with  in 
a  wise  and  considerate  manner,  for  it  cuts  off  the  entail  of  the  would- 
be  future  pauper,  by  separating  the  child  from  the  Workhouse  taint ; 
by  rearing  him  up  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and  obedience ; 
by  educating  him  either  in  district  or  separate  schools,  thus  pre- 
paring and  fitting  him  for  the  battle  of  life  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  Yet  this  system  was 
at  first  condemned  as  being  extravagant  and  costly,  with  little  to  be 
shown  for  the  outlay.  But  now  that  the  fruits  of  the  system  are  to 
be  seen,  and  the  great  success  which  has  been  attained,  it  is  acknow- 
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ledged  by  those  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  its  merits 
as  being  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  combating  with 
piauperism.  Again,  another  very  important  step  has  lately  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Guardians  for  their  adoption  or  otherwise  after  due 
consideration,  I  refer  to  the  new  dietary  tables  for  Workhouses  and 
Infirmaries.  What  is  wanted  most  of  all  is  a  closer  uniformity  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Workhouse  treatment.  In  the  matter 
of  outdoor  relief  I  have  my  own  opinion.  It  is  a  question  that 
denoands  very  careful  and  serious  consideration.  When  properly 
administered  it  is  a  great  boon  to  aged  poor  who  reside  with  children 
or  friends.  But  outdoor  relief  should  never  be  given — i.  Where  there 
is  not  ample  sleeping  accommodation.  2.  To  persons  convicted  of 
drunkenness  or  any  immorality.  3.  The  same  Standing  Orders 
and  Rules  should  be  adopted  by  all  Unions  in  the  country.  The 
vagrancy  question  is  one  which  baffles  all  attempts  made  to  suppress 
it  It  seems  as  if  we  are  doomed  to  have  the  casual  vagrant  alwnys 
with  us,  although  the  percentage  of  vagrants  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  population  is  much  lower  now  than  in  years  gone  by ; 
still  the  actual  number  does  not  decrease  to  any  perce|)!ible  degree. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  separate  cell  system  would  prove  effective, 
and  drive  the  vagrant  out  of  the  country,  but  I  am  grieved  to  learn 
from  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Birmingham  Guardians,  who  have 
adopted  the  separate  cell  system,  that  the  number  of  casual  vagrants 
had  risen  nearly  by  one  third  more  on  20th  April  than  it  was  on  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  There  are  many  other  enactments 
passed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  which  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  Guardians  for  administration,  too  numerous  for  me 
to  mention.  My  conviction  concerning  the  difficult  question  of  Poor 
I^w  rests  with  education  rather  than  with  legislation,  because  educa- 
tion is  being  diffused  more  and  more  every  day,  and  is  doing  its  own 
work  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way,  by  diverting  the  tastes  of  the 
people  to  higher  and  nobler  pursuits  in  everyday  Hie.  This  is 
evident  from  the  increased  use  made  of  public  liSraries,  reiding- 
rooms,  and  also  by  visits  paid  to  museums,  art  galleries,  and  such- 
like places  of  resort.  Let  these  pursuits  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way  hy  all  who  are  interested  and  have  at  heart  the  social 
and  moral  progress  of  the  nation.  I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  patient  attention  you  have  given  me. 
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Mr  Curtis  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

COMBINATION  AMONG  UNIONS  FOR 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  IMBECILES 
AND   EPILEPTICS. 

By  Mr  R.  J.  CURTIS. 

Deputy  Clerk,  Kimc*  Nmrtvm  Unicm. 

The  question  of  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  im- 
beciles and  epileptics  has  during  recent  years  received 
attention  at  Poor  Law  Conferences  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  its  importance  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  the  West  Midland  area  justifies,  I  think,  its  intro- 
duction at  this  Conference. 

The  desirability,  nay  the  pressing  necessity,  of  re- 
moving these  unfortunate  sufferers — and  more  especially 
those  of  tender  years— from  our  Workhouses  has  been 
again  and  again  affirmed  by  individual  Boards  of 
Guardians,  by  Poor  Law  Conferences,  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  by  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors, and  lastly  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  Cottage 
Homes  Bill  of  1899. 

This  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Report,  made 
some  important  comments  and  recommendations 
upon  the  subject.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  the  opinion  that  this  part  of  the  Select 
Committee's  Report  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  and  one  wonders  why  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  their  now  famous  Circular  Letter  of  4th 
August  1900,  after  calling  attention  to  the  strong 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  curtly  dismissed  . 
the  subject  by  stating  it  must  at  any  rate  be  deferred. 
A  little  of  the  Departmental  energy  thrown  into 
the  Dietary  Order  might  well  have  been  spared 
towards  improving  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  imbeciles 
and  epileptics. 

In  their  Report  the  Select  Committee  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  all  pauper  imbeciles 
and  epileptics  from  Workhouses  would  leave  further 
room  for  a  better  system  of  classification,  would  obviate 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  great  source  of  discomfort 
to  the  aged  poor  in  many  of  the  smaller  Workhouses, 
and  would  further  diminish  the  suffering  now  endured 
by  many  who  resist  entering  a  Workhouse  at  the  time 
when  in  their  own  interest  indoor  relief  should  be 
sought  owing  to  the  feeling  of  repulsion  entertained  at 
the  idea  of  living  with  such  associates. 

That,  I  think,  tersely  expresses  the  general  view  of 
Guardians,  who  in  the  main  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  Committee's  recommendation,  **  That  pauper 
imbeciles  should  be  provided  for  in  Institutions  separate 
from  the  Workhouse,  and  that  pauper  epileptics  should 
also  be  maintained  in  separate  Institutions,  and  not  in 
Workhouses." 

The  Committee  were  careful  to  point  out  they  did 
not  suggest  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  but  that  separate 
Institutions  should  be  provided  expressly  for  their 
accommodation. 

That  is  in  full  accord  with  the  opinions  of  the 
highest  medical  authorities  upon  mental  diseases,  and 
with  the  views  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

There  appears  then  to  be  a  complete  concensus  of 
opinion  that  imbeciles  and  epileptics — and  especially 
the  children  and  those  not  mentally  too  bad  for  train- 
ing— should  be  dealt  with  in  properly  equipped  In- 
stitutions, under  expert  medical  treatment,  where  the 
••teachable  or  improvable"  cases  could  be  suitably 
employed,  and  become  partially  self-supporting. 

The  question  then  arises,  By  whom  are  these 
separate  Institutions  to  be  provided  ? 

Voluntary  effort  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  become 
equal  to  dealing  with  the  question,  although  in  the 
past  it  has  done  and  may  continue  to  do  good  amelio- 
rative work. 
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The  House  of  Commons  Committee  thought  the 
Institutions  should  be  provided  by  the  Councils  of 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  leaving  the  Guardians 
to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  (less  a  certain  grant)  as 
is  now  the  case  with  pauper  lunatics,  and  gave  as  their 
reason  for  recommending  such  Councils  instead  of 
Guardians,  or  a  combination  of  Guardians,  the  desira- 
bility of  avoiding  duplication  of  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  this  class  of  pauper. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  argument  of  avoiding 
duplication,  it  should  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
and  those  Councils  made  responsible,  not  only  for  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  the  Institutions,  but  also  for 
certifying  and  removing  the  cases,  and  for  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance.  It  is  an  argument,  I  think,  that 
does  not  bear  searching  examination,  neither  is  there 
in  my  opinion  any  special  advantage  to  be  found  in 
leaving  the  provision  of  the  Institutions  to  the  County 
and  Borough  Councils. 

*  The  capital  charges  in  connection  with  Lunatic 
Asylums  are  now  borne  by  the  parishes  in  each  county 
or  borough,  according  to  their  assessable  value,  and  the 
**  maintenance  expenses "  (including  salaries,  repairs, 
&c.)  are  met  by  the  weekly  charge  per  patient  collected 
from  the  Board  of  Guardians  sending  the  patient  to  the 
Asylum.  Precisely  the  same  arrangement  could  be  as 
easily  carried  out  by  a  combination  of  Unions  acting 
through  a  Joint  Committee. 

As  no  mention  is  made  in  their  report  of  giving 
County  and  Borough  Councils  further  statutory  powers, 
it  seems  clear  the  Select  Committee  were  of  opinion 
such  Councils  as  the  **  Local  Authorities  "  under  the 
Lunacy  Acts  should  by  the  exercise  of  their  existing 
powers  provide  these  separate  Institutions. 

My  own  Board,  with  others,  has  in  the  past  urged 
the  County  Councils  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Worces- 
ter to  unite  under  Section  242  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890, 
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for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  separate    Institution 
for  pauper  imbeciles  and  idiot  children. 

These  efforts  have,  however,  proved  futile.  The 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  Councils  decided  to 
take  no  action,  as  they  did  not  consider  the  number  of 
children  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  recommending  any 
joint  scheme,  whilst  the  Worcestershire  Asylum  Com- 
mittee did  not  favour  joint  action,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  the  new  Asylum  to  be  provided  in  that 
county  **it  is  expedient  the  imbecile  children  should 
be  provided  for  in  a  distinct  department  in  which  they 
would  be  separated  from  the  adults  and  brought  up 
under  the  special  training  by  which,  in  other  counties, 
a  notable  proportion  of  the  imbeciles  have  been  dis- 
tinctly benefited." 

The  following  extracts  from  Reports  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  form  an  interesting  commentary  on 
that  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Guardians  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  Commissioners*  views. 

In  their  Forty-fifth  Report,  1891  ,the  Commissioners, 
referring  to  the  necessity  of  special  accommodation  for 
pauper  idiot  and  imbecile  children,  suggested  the 
larger  counties,  or  two  or  more  of  the  smaller,  might 
well  consider  the  advisability  of  exercising  the  power 
given  by  Section  241  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  and 
build  '' separate  Asylums''  of  an  inexpensive  character. 

Again,  in  their  Forty-ninth  Report,  the  Commis- 
sioners said,  **  On  the  grounds  of  humanity,  of  the 
immense  relief  afforded  to  poor  families  by  the  re- 
moval of  idiot  children  from  their  midst,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  dissociating  such  children  from  the  adult 
insane  in  Institutions,  we  shall  at  all  times  most  gladly 
afford  our  support  to  any  proposals  for  making  separate 
Asylum  provision  for  this  Class.** 

Having  regard  to  their  strongly  expressed  views, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
do  not  put  into  force  the  powers  they  possess  under 
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the  Lunacy  Acts  of  compelling  some  of  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils  to  provide  the  separate  Asylums  the 
Commissioners  long  ago  affirmed  to  be  necessary. 

In  considering  the  action — or  rather  inaction — of 
the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  without  fresh  statutory  powers  they 
have  no  authority  to  provide  for  what  I  think  the  most 
unfortunate  class  of  all  those  we  are  considering,  viz., 
**  epileptics  not  classed  or  certified  as  insane." 

No  less  than  2,566  persons  of  this  class  were  to  be 
found  in  the  wards  of  Workhouses  outside  the  Metro- 
polis on  the  1st  January  1900,  and  of  that  number  303 
were  in  Workhouses  of  Unions  in  the  West  Midland 
area. 

What  is  to  become  of  these  persons  if  the  provision 
of  the  separate  Institutions  is  left  with  the  County 
Councils  ? 

At  the  last  Central  Conference  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  forms  to  my 
mind  an  important  declaration  of  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject : — *'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is 
desirable  that  the  younger  imbeciles,  or,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Guardians,  all  the  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and 
feeble-minded  should  be  provided  for  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  special  Institutions  outside  Workhouses, 
and  that  when  considered  desirable  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians be  authorised  to  combine  for  the  establishment 
of  such  Institutions.  That  in  the  case  of  all  Boards  of 
Guardians  establishing  such  Institutions  a  contribu- 
tion of  three  shillings  per  head  per  week  be  paid  from 
the  Exchequer  contribution  amount." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Guardians  have  the 
power  to  combine  for  this  purpose,  for  Section  8  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  authorises  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  make  an  Order,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Unions  concerned,  for  combining  two  or  more  Unions 
(not  in  the  Metropolis)  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  that  would 
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tend  to  diminish  expense,  or  would  otherwise  be  of 
public  or  local  advantage. 

In  the  past  Unions  have  combined  for  the  provi- 
sion of  District  Schools,  of  Workhouses  for  able- 
bodied,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  Guardians  of 
the  Chorlton  Union  and  Manchester  Township  have 
recently  set  a  splendid  example  by  combining  (to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Special  Order)  '*  for  the  purpose  of 
the  provision,  fitting  up,  and  furnishing  and  maintenance 
of  a  Workhouse  to  be  used  as  an  Asylum  for  the 
reception  of  imbecile  paupers,  and  of  persons  who  may 
be  insane  or  suffering  from  epilepsy." 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  Boards  in  the 
West  Midland  area  should  combine  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  power  be  also  taken  in  the  Order  to  deal  with 
the  **  feeble-minded." 

I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  some  of  the 
*' rural"  Unions  to  join  any  combination,  but  failing 
their  being  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  one 
or  more  combinations  of  **  urban"  Unions  might  be 
arranged,  and  possibly  provision  could  be  made  by 
them  for  cases  from  rural  Unions  upon  terms  to  be 
settled. 

The  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  autho- 
rising any  such  combination  should  provide  for  the 
constitution  and  election  of  a  Joint-Committee  of  the 
Guardians  of  each  of  the  combined  Unions,  and  define 
the  powers,  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  such 
Committee,  and  the  mode  of  defraying  the  expenses, 
and  also  provide  for  all  other  matters  which  it  would 
appear  necessary  or  proper  to  regulate  for  the  better 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  Order. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the.  Joint-Committee 
could  be  met  by  the  contributing  Unions  either,  as 
may  be  agreed,  in  proportion  to  their  assessable  values, 
or  partly  in  proportion  to  their  assessable  values,  and 
partly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  maintained 
from  such  Unions. 
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As  to  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  an  Institu- 
tion or  Institutions  in  this  area,  I  find  that  on  the  ist 
January  1900  no  less  than  1,890  certified  lunatics 
(which  would  include  imbeciles  and  insane  epileptics 
of  all  ages)  and  303  epileptics  not  classed  as  insane 
were  in  the  Workhouses  of  Unions  in  the  West  Mid- 
land area.  The  distribution  of  these  numbers  may  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  Appendix. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  certified  cases  are  beyond  any  hope  of  cure,  or 
even  of  deriving  permanent  benefit  from  treatment  in 
a  special  Institution,  but  with  regard  to  imbeciles  of 
tender  years,  and  to  the  sane  epileptics,  it  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  that  their  treatment  in  Homes  speci- 
ally adapted  to  their  capacities  and  needs  may  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  in  some  cases  cure,  and  in  the 
great  majority  very  much  improved  general  mental 
and  physical  condition. 

I  hope  this  Conference  is  not  of  the  opinion  I  have 
heard  expressed  that  we  should  confine  our  attention 
to  those  cases  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  That  I  think 
is  altogether  a  mistaken  opinion  as  from  statistics  care- 
fully compiled  by  different  medical  authorities  the  im- 
portant fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  although  the 
majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy  occur  between  seven  and 
seventeen  years  of  age  many  suffer  the  first  attack  after 
that  age.  I  gather  the  opinion  is  generally  held  by 
medical  authorities  that  epilepsy  is  one  of  the  most 
active  factors  in  the  result  called  imbecility.  As  illus- 
trating the  point,  Dr  Knight,  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  has  stated: — 

**  From  my  own  knowledge  I  can  cite  the  case  of 
an  epileptic  woman  who  became  the  mother  of  fifteen 
defective  children.  Eight  died  in  infancy  from  lack  of 
vitality,  two  inherited  the  epilepsy,  two  were  fairly 
teachable  imbeciles,  and  the  other  three  had  sufficient 
intelligence  to  marry  and  reproduce  according  to  the 
laws  of  heredity  the  mother  s  experience." 
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This  instance  is  only  another  proof  of  what  we  must 
all  believe,  that  like  produces  like,  and  therefore  as  a 
natural  sequence  of  things  epileptics  in  the  majority  of 
cases  must  produce  defective  children.  It,  however, 
affords,  I  think,  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  hold 
the  view  that  we  should  confine  our  attention  to  those 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  Return  of  February 
1895,  there  were  ninety-one  imbecile  and  epileptic 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  the 
wards  of  Workhouses  in  the  West  Midland  area,  and 
of  this  number  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Workhouse  Medical  Officers,  likely  to  improve 
by  special  training. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  in  our  Workhouses,  there 
may  be  some  now  chargeable  in  Lunatic  Asylums  who 
would  benefit — and  perhaps  be  cured — by  removal  to 
a  special  Institution. 

There  can  also  be  found  cases  where  Guardians, 
knowing  the  utter  lack  of  suitable  accommodation  in 
their  Workhouse,  grant  outdoor  relief,  with,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  most  undesirable  results. 

Beyond  the  cases  actually  chargeable,  there  are 
doubtless  many  cases  which  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
should  be  taken  care  of,  but  whose  friends  struggle 
under  the  burden  of  maintaining  and  watching  over  them 
rather  than  let  them  enter  the  imbecile  wards  of  a 
Workhouse,  and  who  would  gladly  contribute  towards 
their  support  in  a  **  Home."  As  a  result  of  researches 
I  estimate  there  are  at  least  five  hundred  sane  epileptics 
and  ** teachable  or  improvable"  imbeciles  in  Work- 
houses within  the  West  Midland  area,  but  the  informa- 
tion issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
subject  is  so  exceedingly  meagre  that  I  think  one  of 
the  first  steps  should  be  to  obtain  a  **  Census"  of  the 
cases  setting  forth  ages,  classes,  whether  thought  im- 
provable under  special  training,  and  so  on. 
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With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  special  Institu- 
tions suggested,  the  system  most  strongly  advocated  is 
that  known  as  the  ** Colony"  system,  which  means  a 
number  of  Homes,  each  containing  about  thirty  inmates, 
built  within  convenient  distances  from  a  central  adminis- 
trative block,  in  near  proximity  to  which  pavilions  are 
placed  for  the  retention  of  those  not  suited  to  be  at 
large  or  needing  hospital  treatment. 

Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes  and  Mr  Alexander  M'Dougall 
in  a  Joint  Report  to  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint- 
Committee,  and  in  papers  read  at  Conferences,  strongly 
recommend  this  system  which  they  have  inspected  on 
the  Continent,  and  which  they  state  possesses  evident 
advantages  over  our  British  Asylums  by  {inter  alia) 
giving  greater  facilities  for  classification,  by  removing 
all  feeling  of  being  enclosed  in  an  Institution  with  the 
customary  high  boundary  wall,  and  by  affording  oppor- 
tunities to  awaken  the  sense  of  capability  and  willing- 
ness to  work  in  the  patients. 

On  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  Colony- 
Homes  have  been  established  dealing  with  numbers 
ranging  from  500  to  1,100  persons,  and  their  Medical 
Superintendents  report  that  11  to  12  per  cent,  of 
their  cases  are  cured,  whilst  at  one  Asylum  as  many 
as  32  per  cent,  were  so  far  ameliorated  in  condition 
as  to  be  restored  to  their  friends  and  able  to  follow 
some  occupation.  The  best  results  seem  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  larger  Colonies,  where  there  is  consider- 
able area  of  garden  and  agricultural  land  upon  which 
the  male  inmates  are  chiefly  occupied. 

Certainly  no  single  Union  in  the  West  Midland 
area,  and  probably  neither  of  the  Midland  Counties 
has  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a  Colony,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Germany,  as  the  David  Lewis  Trust  are  now  pro- 
viding near  to  Manchester,  and  as  the  Lancashire 
Asylums  Board  has  recently  decided  to  provide  for 
epileptics  in  their  county. 
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If  the  provision,  then,  is  to  be  left  to  County  Coun- 
cils, many  of  them  would,  I  apprehend,  find  it  desir- 
able to  combine  as  the  seven  northern  counties  of 
England  did  in  providing  one  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

I  see  no  greater  difficulties  in  the  combination  of 
groups  of  Unions  than  in  the  combination  of  County 
Councils. 

One  objection  urged  against  Guardians  providing 
a  Colony  is  that  they  would  have  no  power  to  detain 
therein  any  cases  not  certified  under  the  Lunacy  Acts. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present  that  is  quite  true,  but  it 
is  equally  true  as  regards  County  Councils. 

Whatever  body  provides  the  special  Institutions,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  a  question  for  Parliament  to  say  if 
further  powers  should  not  be  given  to  detain  persons 
mentally  afflicted  in  order  to  prevent  them  propagating 
their  species. 

Another  reason  given  at  the  Central  Conference 
was  that  if  the  cases  came  through  the  Guardians  they 
must  be  paupers.  So  they  would  if  County  Councils 
provide  the  Institutions,  as,  according  to  the  Select 
Committee's  proposals.  Guardians  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  maintenance. 

As  to  the  cost  of  providing  such  a  Colony  I  have 
the  figures  of  six  of  those  on  the  Continent.  The  price 
per  bed,  including  building,  furnishing,  and  land  (of 
which  they  each  have  a  very  large  area)  varies  from 
;^I42  to  2^260,  and  the  newest  Asylum  in  Germany 
opened  last  year  near  Cologne  works  out  at  j^i88. 
These  are.  indeed,  moderate  figures  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  huge  block  Asylums  provided  in  this 
country. 

As  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  the  evidence  given 
before  them  brought  the  Select  Committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  whilst  such  cost  would  not  be  nearly  so 
great  as  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  it  would 
exceed  the  cost  which  would  fall  upon  Guardians  if 
such  persons  were  retained  in  the  Workhouses,  and  on 
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that  ground  the  Committee  recommended  that  a  pay- 
ment calculated  to  meet  the  excess  should  be  made  to 
the  Guardians  from  the  Exchequer.  Such  a  proposal  is 
satisfactory  to  the  extent  that  it  admits  the  principle  of 
a  **  Grant,"  but  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory for  the  grant  to  be  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  week, 
as  is  now  the  case  for  lunatics,  which  sum  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  total  cost  for  the 
"national"  Exchequer  as  distinct  from  the  ** local"  to 
bear. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  these 
Colonies  can  be  made  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting. 
The  truthfulness  of  this  assertion  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated, and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  will  be  about  the  same  as  at  our  Asylums. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings  advise  that  to  start  with  provision  for  fewer 
than  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  inmates  would 
prove  too  costly  for  administration,  but  that  with  that 
number  good  classification  and  economical  administra- 
tion could  be  secured. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Colony  system  is,  that 
at  the  start  only  such  Homes  or  villas  need  be 
erected  as  are  wanted  for  use,  and  a  Home  or  Homes 
can  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  required  without 
disturbing  existing  arrangements. 

Guardians  need,  I  think,  have  no  fear  that  if  they 
join  together  in  providing  a  separate  establishment, 
they  may  ultimately  have  the  place  as  a  "  white 
elephant,"  for  the  Select  Committee  went  so  far  as  to 
'  recommend  that  in  such  cases  any  hardship  might  be 
met  by  requiring  the  County  Council  to  take  over  the 
establishment  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  or  settled 
by  arbitration. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this 

area — all    honour   to   them — have    provided   separate 

blocks  at  their  Workhouses  and  engaged  the  services 

•of  trained  attendants,  but  the  great  advancement  that 
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this  provision  is  upon  what  is  generally  found  at  Work- 
houses does  not  fulfil  the  recognised  conditions  under 
which  sucb  cla.sses  ought  to  be  kept  according  to  the 
testimony  of  our  own  medical  authorities  and  the 
actual  experience  of  medic^ll  authorities  upon  the 
Continent. 

This  is  not,  I  think,  so  much  a  question  of  cost  as 
it  is  one  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  lessen  human 
suffering  by  ameliorating  the  condition  of  these  long 
neglected  classes  and  to  arrest  the  progress  and  mini- 
mise the  causes  of  the  disease. 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  as  I  have  shown,  have  the 
power  (with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board)  to  make  the  special  provision  all  are  agreed  is 
necessary,  and  I  hope  they  will  show  themselves  willing 
to  make  such  provision  promptly  and  generously  in  full 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers, 
who,  I  am  afraid,  are  far  more  numerous  than  many 
of  us  imagine. 
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APPENDIX. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Return,  6th  August  1900. 


Administrative  County  and  County 
Boroughs. 

No.  of  Lunatics 
in  Workhouses.* 

No.  of  Epilep- 
tics net  classed 
as  Insane  in 
Workhouses. 

Gloucester  County 

149 

32 

Bristol  County  Borough  - 

423 

13 

Gloucester  County  Borough     • 

3 

8 

Hereford  County 

72 

5 

Salop  County      -        -        -        . 

118 

13 

Stafford  County  -        •        -        - 

422 

36 

Hanley  County  Borough  - 

34 

4 

Walsall  County  Borough 

14 

II 

West  Bromwich  County  Borough 

72 

— 

Wolverhampton  County  Borough 

57 

12 

Warwick  County 

64 

21 

Birmingham  County  Borough  - 

246 

118 

Coventry  County  Borough 

34 

I 

Worcester  County 

107 

24 

Dudley  County  Borough  - 

52 

I 

Worcester  County  Borough 
Totals  for  Unions  in  West  Midland 

23 

4 

Area 

Totals  for  England  and  Wales     - 

1,890 

303 

17,460 

2,566 

*  Includes  certified  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics  of  all  ages. 
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Colonel  Curtis  Hay  ward  (Gloucester)  thought  imbeciles 
should  be  entirely  dissociated  from  epileptics.  An  epileptic  was 
never  safe.  He  might  be  free  of  the  disease  for  years,  but  an  out- 
break was  always  a  danger.  Epilepsy  was  even  a  valid  plea  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  Speaking  broadly,  the  proper  place  for  an 
epileptic  was  a  lunatic  asylum.  Imbeciles  and  epileptics  could  be 
treated  in  one  building,  but  only  if  it  was  constructed  specially,  and  if 
this  was  done  the  cost  would  be  almost  as  great  as  lunatic  asylums. 
Imbeciles  treated  by  themselves  would  require  but  little  super- 
vision, and  the  expense  would  be  much  below  an  asylum.  He 
visited  about  i,oco  lunatics  every  month,  and  certainly  thought  a 
lunatic  asylum  was  not  the  proper  place  for  children.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  all  his  experience  he  had  found  only  one  idiot  child  fit  to  go  to  a 
school.  The  speaker  instanced  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  children 
into  the  Starcross  and  Ear  Is  wood  Homes,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  see  established  an  institution  to  which  they  could  be  sent  They 
ought  not  to  be  kept  with  the  adult  insane.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  most 
asylums  there  were  many  harmless  imbeciles  who  might  be  sent  to 
such  an  institution.     Gloucester  Asylum  had  from  forty  to  fifty. 

Rev.  G.  VV.  Johnson  (Wolverhampton)  hoped  the  discussion 
would  have  an  educative  value.  His  Union  was  about  to  build  an 
"  imbecile  block  "  at  a  cost  of  ;^20,ooo,  and  they  wanted  to  proceed 
on  right  lines.  They  had  been  advised  to  hold  their  hand  for  a  time 
with  regard  to  epileptics,  but  this  course  of  action  would  not  be 
possible  for  long.  He  supposed  it  would  be  the  view  of  the  Con- 
ference that  imbeciles  and  epileptics  should  be  treated  outside  the 
Workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
in  the  same  agreement  as  to  where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 
He  suggested  a  conference  of  Unions  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  view  to 
joint  action  in  the  matter  of  Cottage  Homes,  and  said  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  handing  over  this  question  to  County  Councils. 
(Applause.)  Boards  of  Guardians  could  manage  quite  as  well,  and 
perhaps  better,  seeing  that  ladies  were  eligible  to  serve  on  the  one 
authority  and  not  on  the  other. 

Mr  H.  J.  M ANTON  (Birmingham)  regarded  the  paper  as  distinctly 
practical.  A  paper  on  a  similar  subject,  submitted  at  a  conference 
presided  over  by  Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  a  few  years  ago,  pro- 
voked an  academical  discussion,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  from  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  nothing  from 
County  Councils.  He  was  tired  of  hearing  the  question  bandied 
about  from  one  body  to  another.  The  Guardians  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  the  question.  If  they  did  not,  nothing  would  be  done  at 
all.  If  the  work  was  to  be  undertaken,  it  must  be  approached  by  a 
combination  of  Guardians  with  similar  interests,  and  be  carried  out 
not  by  officials,  but  by  men  and  women  who  would  undertake  it 
with  divine  enthusiasm.     For  years  there  had  been  no  advance  with 
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regard  to  this  question  except  in  public  opinion.  At  Birmingham 
they  had  something  like  330  imbeciles,  feeble-mindeds,  and  epileptics, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  latter  were  engaged  in 
occupations  of  a  useful  and  improvable  character.  Out  of  150  there 
were  75  thus  employed,  and  with  perceptibly  improving  results.  He 
thought  that  if  large  Unions  would  make  a  start  at  co-operation,  rural 
districts  could  arrange  to  send  their  cases.  As  to  the  kind  of 
institution  to  be  provided,  nothing  could  be  better  than  to  employ 
the  patients  upon  the  land.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  T.  Lancaster  (Barton  Regis)  said  his  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  rural  Unions  who  had  a  few  imbeciles  and  epileptics  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  He  advocated  a  combination 
of  all  the  Gloucestershire  Unions  who  might  devote  a  common 
Workhouse  for  this  class  of  people.  The  Gloucestershire  County 
Council  refused  to  act  until  they  knew  the  course  proposed  by 
Boards  of  Guardians.  He  advocated  a  joint  scheme  drawn  up  by 
the  Guardians,  believing  they  would  deal' with  the  question  as 
economically  as  the  County  Councils.  The  speaker  suggested,  with 
a  view  to  some  defmite  and  practical  action,  that  the  Conference 
should  appoint  a  Committee.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Chapman  (Tamworth)  said  a  difficulty  would  arise  if 
lunatic  asylums  were  no  longer  to  be  used  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Small  Unions  had  very  few  of  this  class,  and  what  would  become  of 
them?  He  was  somewhat  against  the  multiplying  of  institutions, 
but  if  large  Unions  would  combine,  rural  Unions  might  be  able  to 
utilise  the  accommodation  provided.  He  complained  of  the 
prevalence  of  red  tape,  and  said  much  of  the  present  expenditure 
was  extravagant  and  even  wasteful. 

Mr  W.  Friday  (Gloucester)  could  not  understand  why  more 
institutions  should  be  required,  seeing  that  paupers  were  not  more 
numerous  now  than  forty  years  ago.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  it  mattered  not  whether  building  and  administration  was  by 
County  Councils  or  Boards  of  Guardians — the  money  would  have 
to  come  from  the  ratepayers. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  thought  the  feeble- 
minded would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  County  Councils.  A 
county  institution  would  be  open  to  private  patients,  and  the 
Guardians  could  send  their  cases  by  paying.  The  latter  class  only 
would  be  paupers.  This  question  must  not  be  looked  at  as  a 
matter  of  money.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  in  the  long  run  would  be  the  cheapest.  Such  treatment 
as  was  proposed  would  sap,  as  it  were,  the  fountain  of  imbecility 
and  epilepsy. 

Dr  MiLSON  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  one  thing  was  certain — 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  epileptic  and  imbecile 
class.  Public  opinion  would  not  much  longer  tolerate  the  keeping 
of  these  classes  as  common  paupers  in  Workhouses.  For  a  long 
time  these  classes  had  been,  as  it  were,  between  the  devil  and  the 
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deep  sea — ^neither  County  Councils  nor  Boards  of  Guardians  would 
do  anything.     He  thought  Guardians  ought  to  h^ve  this  work,  and 
only  by  their  default  should  it  be  undertaken  by  County  Councils. 
Why    should    not    three    or    four   counties    combine?      A    brge 
institution  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  small  one,  because  it  would 
admit  of  better  classification.     Dr  Rhodes  said  he  did  not  think 
the  census  just  taken  could  be  relied  upon  to  show  the  number 
of  imbeciles  and  epileptics.      Relatives  would  not  make  a  true 
return,  and  he  knew  of  many  such  in  his  Union.     Generally  the 
number  of  this  class  might  be  taken  at  two  per  thousand  of  the 
population.     The  total  would  be  enormous,   and   undoubtedly  a 
large  proportion  could  be  properly  provided  for  in   Homes.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  the   differentiation  of  classes  in  Workhouses 
would  have  to  go  still  further.     People  grumbled  at  expenditure, 
but  the  cost  of  pauperism  was  less  per  head  now  than  forty  years 
ago.    Complaint  had  been  made  that  the  Conferences  talked  without 
any  good  result     He  entirely  disagreed.     The  discussions  were  very 
helpful    (Hear,  hear.)    He  was  glad  to  say  that,  thanks  to  the  I^wis 
Trust,  I-ancashire  would  by  the  end  of  this  year  have  a  very  fine 
epileptic  colony  at  Chelford,  near  Manchester.     Dealing  with  the 
probabilities  of  cures  in  the  case  of  epileptics,  Dr  Rhodes  warned  the 
Conference  not  to  be  too  hopeful,  but  it  was  certain  that  in  a 
"colony"  Ihe  patients  would  degenerate  less  rapidly  than  in  Work- 
houses.    It  was  useless  to  expect  that  voluntary  effort  would  be 
able  to  cope  with  this  matter. 

Mr  S.  Gateley  (Birmingham)  said  his  Union  was  confronted 
with  this  difficulty,  they  had  not  sufficient  of  this  class  of  patients 
to  act  as  they  would  like  to  do,  and  they  would  like  to  see  a  com- 
bination of  Unions.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  had  been  a  lot  of  talk 
for  years,  and  he  hoped  something  would  soon  be  done.  The 
children  particularly  were  crying  out  for  help.  The  condition  of 
imbeciles  and  epileptics  in  this  country  was  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilisation.  With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  cure,  the  speaker 
quoted  Dr  Whitcombe,  who  thought  cure  or  improvement  might 
be  effected  in  at  least  80  per  cent  of  cases. 

Mr  C.  C.  CooKE  (Aston)  said  the  evidence  that  cures  would 
result  from  different  environment  and  treatment  was  not  strong. 
If  Aston  might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  way  this  class  of 
pauper  was  treated,  he  could  see  no  great  need  for  separate 
institutions.  At  Aston,  imbeciles  and  epileptics  were  kept  in 
separate  wards,  in  charge  of  attendants,  specially  trained.  The  men 
worked  on  land,  the  women  in  the  laundry.  He  failed  to  see  that 
anything  better  was  required. 

Mr   R.    E.   Stuart   (Wheatenhurst)    thought   the    expense    of 

entirely  new  institutions  might  be  avoided  by  additions  to  existing 

Sisylums*    As  Guardians  they  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  imbeciles 

or  epileptics  who  Were  not  inmates  of  Workhouses.     The  Opinion 

of   the    Ltunacy    Commissioners    that    "imbeciles    and  lepileptics 
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are  fairly  well  looked  after  in  Workhouses"  was  entitled  to  some 
respect. 

Mr  E.  M.  Dyer  (Bristol)  thought  Boards  of  Guardians  the 
proper  authorities  to  deal  with  this  matter.  In  his  district  the 
County  Council  did  not  favour  the  admittance  of  imbeciles  to 
the  asylum.  He  disagreed  with  the  view  that  epileptics  should 
be  in  the  asylum —(hear,  hear) — and  his  experience  had  been  that 
the  Workhouse  was  equally  unsuitable.  They  were  boxed  up 
something  like  wild  beasts,  instead  of  having  their  surroundings 
as  bright  and  happy  as  possible. 

Mr  Jos.  Walker  (Kings  Norton)  agreed  that  the  trouble  of 
dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  was  a  great  drag  upon  Workhouse 
administration. 

Mr  Seymour  (Meriden)  said  his  Union  had  been  so  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  this  question  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  co-operation  between  Unions,  but  the  response  was  not  sym- 
pathetic. He  considered  this  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
ever  brought  before  the  Conference. 

Mr  C.  Man  BY  (Kidderminster)  said  the  time  had  come  when 
jealousies  between  public  bodies  should  be  set  aside.  Their  aim 
was  the  same — the  common  good ;  and  they  could  better  attain  it  by 
joint  action  than  by  standing  alone. 

Mrs  Sherbrooke  (Upton -on -Severn)  spoke  of  the  beneficial 
results  which  had  followed  the  provision  of  a  Home  for  Epileptics 
founded  by  I^dy  Meath.  She  said  it  seemed  a  very  cruel  thing  to 
keep  epileptics  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  she  expressed  a  hope  that  a 
scheme  would  be  formulated  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of 
Guardians.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  then  moved — "That  a  Committee  be 
formed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  one  or  more  combinations 
of  Unions  of  the  West  Midland  District  for  providing  institutions 
for  the  epileptic  and  imbecile." 

Mr  H.  T.  Lancaster  seconded. 

Several  delegates  pointed  out  that  if  the  Conference  appointed 
a  Committee  the  members  would  have  no  authority  to  act  for 
their  respective  Unions,  and,  moreover,  a  Committee  of  even 
one  representative  from  each  Union  would  be  large  and  un- 
workable. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  it  was  not  intended  that  the  action 
of  the  Committee  should  be  binding  upon  Unions.  All  that  was 
desired  was  to  have  the  matter  well  considered,  with  a  view  to 
some  scheme  of  combination  being  put  forward. 

Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  (Clerk,  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians)  suggested 
a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  giving  the  Committee  power  to  add  to  their  number 
for  this  particular  purpose.  Mr  Curtis,  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
should  certainly  be  added  to  the  Committee.     (Hear,  hear.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough,  seconded  by 
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Mr  Simpson,  the  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  lines  of 
Mr  Simpson's  suggestion. 

Mrs  James  (Warwick),  continuing  the  discussion,  said  the  time 
of  the  importunate  widow  had  not  yet  gone  by,  and  she  hoped 
this  matter  would  be  agitated  until  something  was  done. 

Mr  Curtis,  replying  to  observations  u|)on  his  paper,  said  he 
thought  the  discussion  had  been  of  a  practical  and  helpful  kind. 
A  good  combination  of  Unions  would  be  one  having  Birmingham 
for  its  centre,  and  another  with  cither  Bristol  or  Gloucester  for  a 
centre. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 

The  delegates  subsecjuently  dined  together  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
the  President  (Rev.  Geo.  Astbury)  taking  the  chair. 


Friday,  3RD  May. 

The  proceedings  on  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  began 
with  the  election  of  the  Committee,  and  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  the  Central  Conference. 

The  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows :  —  Birmingham, 
Mr  S.  Gateley ;  Gloucestershire,  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps ;  Herefordshire, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Rowe;  Shropshire,  Rev.  A.  G.  Burton;  Stafford, 
Mr  J.  L.  B.  Barber;  Worcestershire,  Rev.  Geo.  Astbury;  Bristol, 
Mr  E.  M.  Dyer ;  Warwick,  Mr  A.  A.  Wincott. 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  next  taken,  the  retiring  members  being 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport,  Foxley,  Hereford ;  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps, 
Ampney  Park,  Cirencester;  and  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd- Baker,  Hardwicke 
Court,  Gloucester  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Poor  I^w 
District). 

Mr  Cripps  and  Mr  Lloyd-Baker  were  re-elected,  and  Mr  S. 
Gateley,  Birmingham,  took  the  place  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport, 
who  resigned  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Mr  Lloyd-Baker  was 
re-elected  Hon.  Secretary,  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  past 
services  to  the  Council. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  statement  of  accounts,  showing 
that  the  year  began  with  ^£24.  4s.  iid.  in  hand.  The  subscriptions 
had  been  j£g.  los.,  making  the  income  jCsS-  ^4^'  i^^*  After 
meeting  expenses  there  remained  jC^g^  los.  8d.  Mr  Baker  said 
he  had  thought  of  suggesting  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions, but  he  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  well  not  to  change  just 
now.  It  was  well  to  have  a  good  balance  to  meet  any  unexpected 
expenditure  that  might  arise. 

The  Standing  Committee  subsequently  met,  and  considered  a 
scheme  for  bringing  about  combination  among  Unions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  The  Conference  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Committee  would  push  forward  this  matter. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  THOROUGH  IN- 
QUIRY TO  JUSTIFY  ADEQUATE 
RELIEF. 

By  Miss  B.  WALTON  EVANS, 

Laie  Guard/aM,  Si  Asa^k  Utuom. 


On  4th  August  1900,  the  Local  Government  Board 
issued  a  circular-letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians  which 
dealt  with  various  questions  that  have  for  a  long  time 
been  attracting  the  attention  of  Guardians  and  others 
interested  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  letter  that  has  given  rise  to  much  comment  is 
this,  that  classification  or  discrimination  in  dealing- 
with  paupers  is  sanctioned  and  recommended,  and 
this  constitutes  a  change  of  policy  which  is  bound  to 
have  a  remarkable  effect  on  our  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. But  before  entering  upon  the  circular-letter,  tTie 
grant  of  adequate  relief,  and  the  necessity  of  thorough 
inquiry  to  justify  it,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  our 
Poor  Law  system.  The  Poor  Law  of  1834  was  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  State  gives  no  right  to  relief, 
but  that  from  humanitarian  and  utilitarian  motives  it 
should  **  render  it  impossible  for  any  person  except  by 
his  own  device  to  die  from  insufficiency  of  food." 

Outdoor  relief  was  abolished  as  far  as  possible — 
all  were  to  be  sent  into  the  Workhouse ;  but  if  out- 
door relief  had  to  be  given,  destitution  was  the 
qualification,  no  inquiries  as  to  the  previous  life  or 
character  being  made,  as  the  relief  given  was  alike  to 
all.  In  brief,  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  ought  not  to  be  on  the  whole  more  eligible 
than  the  condition  of  the  labourer  of  the  lowest  class 
was  strictly  interpreted ;  and  as  the  labourer  of  the 
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lowest  class  lived  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,   the 
Poor  Law  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  extravagance. 

The  condition  of  the  country  no  doubt  called  for 
drastic  remedies,  reformers  did  not  move  before  it  was 
time,  but  what  the  poor  had  to  suffer  and  undergo 
during  those  long  dreary  years  no  one  can  ever  realise. 
But  with  the  spread  of  religion,  education,  the  realisa- 
tion by  the  wealthier  and  educated  classes  of  their  obli- 
gations to  the  suffering  poor,  the  gradual  rise  in  wages 
and  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the  labouring 
class,  a  change  slowly  but  surely  came  over  Poor  Law 
administration.  Poverty  instead  of  destitution  became 
the  qualification  for  relief;  the  Workhouse  test  was 
now  seldom  applied  to  the  deserving  poor ;  inquiries 
as  to  character  and  past  life  began  to  be  made  when  a 
man  applied  for  relief. 

Gradually  the  feeling  sprang  up  that  if  a  man 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  was  driven  to  apply  to 
the  State  for  assistance,  a  more  favourable  view  of  his 
case  should  be  taken  than  if  he  had  brought  himself 
to  poverty  through  his  own  acts.  This  feeling  has 
gone  on  growing,  and  Boards  have  acted  according 
to  their  own  views  on  the  subject,  so  that  to-day  our 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  without  a  uniform  standard 
for  administering  relief,  each  following  its  own  ideas. 
It  is  in  this  want  of  method  and  of  a  uniform  standard, 
that  one  sees  the  dangers  ahead,  now  adequate  relief 
is  to  be  granted  the  aged  deserving. 

The  circular  shows  us  that  the  hard  and  fast  rule 
of  treating  paupers  collectively  has  beea  abandoned, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  pauper  as  an  individual 
officially  recognised.  The  circular  says,  classification 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Workhouse  is  to  be  adopted ;  no 
respectable  aged  poor  are  to  be  sent  to  the  House,  but 
are  to  be  given  adequate  relief  in  their  own  homes. 
This  change  has  been  called  a  revolution,  though  I 
think  the  term  evolution  more  rightly  describes  it,  for 
it  has  not  been  suddenly  accomplished,  but  has  been 
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done  gradually,  '*here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,"  by 
the  strenuous  devotion,  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  of 
a  band  of  women  whose  names  deserve  to  be  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pages  of  our  Poor  Law  his- 
tory, and  by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Guardians  all 
over  the  country  to  bring  a  wider  and  broader  spirit  to 
bear  on  questions  affecting  the  poor. 

But  with  this  reaction  against  the  severe  treatment 
of  1 834,  and  the  growth  of  a  broader  spirit  in  dealing 
with  pauperism,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  unless  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  zeal  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  Guardians,  greater  evils  will  result.  Many  have  to 
struggle  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  they  will 
be  obliged  to  come  on  the  rates  themselves,  if  adequate 
relief  is  given  without  discrimination  or  great  care 

The  circular-letter  divides  applicants  for  relief  into 
two  classes : — 

1.  The  deserving,  viz.,  those  who  have  habitually 
led  decent  and  deserving  lives. 

2.  The  undeserving,  viz.,  those  whose  previous 
habits  and  character  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  who 
have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of 
their  families  or  otherwise.  The  small  number  of  aged 
deserving  in  Workhouses  show  that  Guardians  have 
been  careful  not  to  send  them  in.  The  principle  of 
classification  I  thoroughly  approve  of,  particularly  when 
applied  in  Workhouses,  for  I  fail  to  see  why  those  who 
have  led  the  lives  of  good  citizens  should,  when  they 
are  driven  to  apply  to  the  State  for  assistance,  be 
classified  with  the  rogue  and  vagabond.  But  classifi- 
cation out  of  the  Workhouse  is  open  to  great  risks. 
I  fear  the  time,  attention,  and  care  that  the  scheme 
demands  (if  it  is  to  be  properly  carried  out)  will  not  be 
given  it  by  Guardians.  What  we  want  before  we 
adopt  classification  is  a  more  uniform  standard  for 
administering  relief,  a  revision  of  the  relief  books,  so 
that  quality  in  the  number  of  cases  as  opposed  to 
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quantity  be  the  aiin,  and  co-operation  with  charitable 
organisations. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  dealt  with  the 

subject  in  a  very  vague  and  tentative  way,  and  have 

neglected  a  great   opportunity  in  not  bringing  these 

points  before  Boards  of  Guardians,  some  of  whom  now 

take  this  letter  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  laxity  and 

want  of  method  in  administering  relief.    Such  Boards 

fed  justified  in  practically  giving  old  age  pensions  to 

the  deserving,  and  still  keep  on  the  books  the  large 

numbers  of  undeserving,  who  ought  either  to  be  in  the 

Workhouse  or  off  the  rates. 

The  Workhouse  test  should  not  be  abolished. 
Guardians  must  remember  that  by  giving  classification 
and  separation  from  the  undesirable  in  the  Workhouse, 
the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  granting  outdoor 
relief  has  been  removed. 

With  respect  to  the  undeserving,  viz.,  "Those  who 
have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
families  or  otherwise,"  in  judging  cases  of  this  kind  a 
Classification  Committee  will  have  to  exercise  great 
care.  Forty  years  ago  a  man  could  hardly  hope  to  do 
more  than  bring  up  his  family  respectably,  without 
thinking  of  saving,  whereas  now,  with  free  education, 
savings  banks.  Friendly  Societies,  high  wages,  and 
cheap  food,  a  thrifty  man  ought  to  be  able  not  only 
to  bring  up  a  family  respectably,  but  lay  something  by 
for  a  rainy  day. 

"Adequate  relief"  is  to  be  granted  the  aged  de- 
serving, but  what  is  meant  by  adequate  relief.'^     The 
Local  Government  Board  does  not  define  it.    One  well- 
known   Poor  Law  authority  whom  I  asked  to  do  so, 
replied  in  these  words :  **  When  you  have  solved  what 
'destitution'  is,  you  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  form- 
ing some  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  *  adequate  relief,' 
after  which  you  can  safely  look  for  the  '  philosopher's 
stone '  with   some  hope  of  finding  it."     The  different 
views  Boards  have  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  Mr 
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Stevens.*  He  says:  "It  is  remarkable  how  great  a 
difference  there  is  in  the  various  Unions,  in  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  the  outdoor  poor.  In  one  Union  they 
appear,  including  children,  to  cost  on  an  average  3s;  3d., 
in  another  only  is.  gd.,  and  in  the  majority  of  Unions 
less  than  2s.  6d.  a  head  weekly."  This  statement  is 
characteristic  of  Boards  all  over  the  country,  and  even 
where  the  local  circumstances  are  the  same,  the  average 
cost  varies  amazingly,  owing  to  the  difference  'in 
administration. 

I  know  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  hard  and 
fast  definition  of  what  sum  constitutes  "adequate  re- 
lief,'* as  the  living  rate  varies  so  in  localities,  but  I  take 
adequate  relief  to  mean  a  state  of  decent  living,  not  of 
trying  to  eke  out  a  mere  existence  as  some  of  our 
paupers  have  to  do.  I  hold  this  view  most  strongly, 
no  paupers  should  be  entered  on  the  books  who  cannot 
adequately  be  looked  after  by  the  Board.  To  give 
sums  ranging  from  one  shilling  to  half-a-crown  is  one 
of  the  worst  forms  of  inadequate  relief.  If  there  is 
destitution,  these  sums  are  totally  insufficient ;  people 
cannot  keep  body  and  soul  together  on  such  a  pittance. 
If  there  is  not  destitution,  the  cases  should  not  be 
brought  on  the  books ;  relations  or  private  charity 
would  supply  the  small  sums  required,  the  person 
would  be  enabled  to  retain  his  independence  and 
kept  from  coming  into  contact  with  pauperism.  It  is 
in  cases  of  this  kind  that  co-operation  between  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  charitable  bodies  would  prove  of 
great  value. 

In  reference  to  the  granting  of  inadequate  relief, 
Mr  Preston-Thomas  t  says  :  — 

"  One  result  of  the  extraordinarily  large  numbers  of 
outdoor  paupers  is  that  few  of  them  are  relieved  ade- 
quately. It  is  of  course  quite  impracticable  that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  relief,  but  sometimes  I  am 


♦  Local  Government  Board  Annual  Report,  1899-1900,  p.  129. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  Westminster, 
t  Ditto,  p.  106. 
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afmost  tempted  to  wish  for  some  measures  of  the  kind, 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  I  hear  grants  of  is.  6d. 
and  2s.  a  week  made  to  applicants  to  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  *at  least  twice  as  much  ought  to  be  given.  In 
such  cases,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  sometimes  find 
that  gd.  or  is.  had  to  be  paid  for  rent,  and  that  the 
balance,  say  of  is.  3d.,  is  all  that  the  old  man  or 
woman  had  to  live  on." 

By  giving  small  doles  to  everybody,  Boards  find 
they  gain  a  certain  amount  of  popularity.  It  certainly 
saves  them  much  time  and  trouble,  is  an  easy  way  of 
salving  consciences,  but  does  incalculable  harm.  Far 
better  have  twenty  cases  on  the  books  properly  inves- 
tigated and  looked  after,  receiving  adequate  relief,  than 
fifty  existing  on  doles,  which  they  have  to  supplement 
by  begging,  imposture,  and  fraud. 

Moreover,  when  Boards  give  inadequate  relief  to 
the  drunken  and  immoral,  they  oblige  them  to  supple- 
ment it  by  begging  and  other  means,  and  not  only  do 
they  do  it,  but  they  teach  and  bring  up  their  children 
to  do  the  same,  and  thereby  perpetuate  a  race  of  here- 
ditary beggars  and  paupers.  These  are  some  of  the 
cases  that  either  ought  to  be  in  the  Workhouse  or  off 
the  rates. 

If  the  working  man  would  only  realise  that  indis- 
criminate relief  falls  as  heavily  on  himself  as  on  the 
rich,  that  it  lowers  the  wage  rate  in  a  locality,  we 
should  see  them  exercising  greater  care  as  to  the 
Guardians  they  elect,  and  we  should  certainly  hear 
less  of  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  is  now  taught,  that 
it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  save  and  deny  himself,  as  he 
has  a  right  to  State  assistance  when  he  is  past  work — 
a  doctrine  that,  if  persisted  and  acted  on,  will  sap  the 
very  vitality  and  life  out  of  our  nation. 

Mr  Shelley,  representing  the  Order  of  Foresters, 
says :  '*  What  sent  up  Friendly  Society  membership 
by  leaps  and  bounds  ?  Fear  of  the  Poor  Law.  What 
has  kept  it  down  the  last  few  years  and  shortened  its 
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stride  in  membership  ?     The  discovery  of  a  lax  aiid 
easily  satisfied  administration." 

There  is  always  a  class  of  people  to  be  found  who  will 
not  work  if  they  can  get  others  to  keep  them,  and  they 
soon  recognise  whether  the  administration  is  lax  or  not, 
and  so  do  the  ratepayers. 

A  Classification  Committee  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  revise  the  books  and  say  who  are  to  have 
adequate  relief  or  not.  The  measures  taken  must  be 
with  the  aim  and  object  of  encouraging  thrift  and  the 
habit  of  saving,  and  of  not  interfering  with  them.  It 
stands  to  reason  the  granting  of  adequate  relief  will 
tend  to  great  abuses,  unless  Guardians  will  give  far 
more  time  and  personal  investigation  to  cases  than  they 
have  done  in  times  past.  Relieving  Officers  are  already 
too  few  and  overworked,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  spare  more  time  for  investigation.  On  this  point 
I  should  like  to  say  we  want  more  Relieving  Officers 
who  possess  special  training,  and  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The  practice 
Boards  have  of  appointing  as  Relieving  Officers  un- 
tried inexperienced  men  is  one  truly  extraordinary,  and 
for  them  to  expect  a  man  to  look  after  from  four  to 
seven  hundred  cases,  make  fresh  investigations,  and 
act  as  vaccination  and  registration  officer  as  well,  is  out 
of  all  reason. 

One  regrets  the  large  sums  spent  on  officials,  but 
as  long  as  we  must  have  them,  it  is  **  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  "  to  get  incompetent  men,  or  when  we 
do  get  competent  men,  to  give  them  twice  as  much 
work  as  they  can  properly  discharge.  Classifica- 
tion was  first  adopted  in  outdoor  relief  cases  at 
Sheffield.     They  had  four  classes  called  A,  B,  C,  D. 

The  General  Relief  Committee  decide  all  entries 
for  the  A  Class,  and  the  District  Relief  decide  what 
class  the  other  inmates  are  to  be  put  into ;  also,  if  any 
case  is,  from  exceptional  circumstances,  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  a  higher  class  than  entitled  to  under  the 
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following  conditions,  they  refer  it  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, with  recommendations. 

A  Class. — Aged  and  infirm  over  sixty  years  of  age 

who  have  resided  in  the  Sheffield  Union  for  a  period  of 

not  less  than  twenty  years  before  applying  for  relief;  who 

have  not  had  relief  during  that  time  ;  whose  character 

will  bear  the  strictest  investigation  during  that  time, 

and  who,   through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 

unable  to  provide  for  old  age. 

B  Class. — (a)  Aged  and  infirm,  over  sixty  years  of 
age  who  fall  short  in  one  or  two  of  the  conditions  in 
Class  A ;  (^)  able-bodied  widows  whose  character  is 
very  good ;  (^r)  those  of  any  age  who  are  temporarily 
or  permanently  infirm,  and  whose  character  is  very 
good;  {d)  deserted  wives  whose  character  is  very 
good,  and  whose  desertion  is  not  through  any  fault  of 
their  own, 

C  Class. — To  include  all,  of  whatever  age,  and 
whether  able-bodied  or  not,  who  are  neither  of  definitely 
good,  nor  of  known  bad  character. 

D  Class. — All  whose  character  is  decidedly  bad. 

The  test  for  adequate  relief  must  be  of  the  strictest, 
both  as  regards  character,  habits,  and  the  reason  for 
coming  on  the  rates ;  if  this  is  not  done,  we  shall  see 
paupers  manufactured  wholesale,  and  a  speedy  return 
to  the  extravagances  of  1800. 

The  mean  average  of  adequate  relief  should  be 
6s.  6d. ;  married  couples,  8s.  a  week.  Where  the  applicant 
is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  the  total  weekly  sum  should 
not  exceed  ten  to  eleven  shillings  a  week,  but  where 
the  rents  and  coal  are  very  high  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

All  adequate  relief  cases  should  come  before  the 

whole  Board,  and  not  be  left  to  the  District  Relief 

Committees,  though  their  recommendation  should  be 

considered.     As  long  as  the  election  of  Guardians  is 

so   often    fought  on   political    and    religious  grounds 

(though    I    fail  utterly  to  see  why  either  should  come 

c 
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into  the  question),  the  least  suspicion  of  favouritism  or 
prejudice  must  be  guarded  against.  Care  should  be 
taken  when  granting  adequate  relief  to  the  aged 
deserving  that  it  is  not  given  to  those — 

(a.)  Living  in  insanitary  property. 

When  relief  is  given  in  such  cases  the  Guardians 
are  paying  the  rents  of  property  they  ought  as  District 
Councillors  to  condemn,  or  have  put  into  proper  order. 
One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  exodus  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  towns  is  the  lack  of  decent  cottages, 
and  the  terrible  overcrowding  and  insanitary  state  of 
many  of  our  villages.  I  believe  insanitary  dwellings 
drive  people  to  drink,  as  much  as  drink  drives  people 
into  insanitary  dwellings. 

(d.)  Those  with  worthless  relations  living  on  them. 

(c.)  Those  who  have  relations  or  employers  who 
would  otherwise  support  them. 

The  weakening  of  family  ties  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  day ;  the  obligations  of  the 
members  of  a  family  to  care  for  the  aged  is  not  now 
felt  or  considered  an  obligation.  If  the  State  considers 
it  owes  a  duty  to  the  aged  deserving,  the  duties  of  the 
children  should  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

I  saw  in  a  pamphlet  the  other  day  the  statement 
that  free  education  had  helped  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  things,  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  put  it  down 
to  the  want  of  definite  teaching  of  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment. 

Often  relations  who  have  refused  to  help  the  old 
people  during  their  lifetime  will  offer  to  bury  them, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  pauper  funeral,  but  it  would  be  much 
better  if  they  would  spend  the  hioney  on  them  in  their 
lifetime  than  squander  it  on  a  grand  funeral. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  on  pau- 
perism would  be  the  enforcement  of  pauper  funerals  ; 
it  is  a  false  idea  that  a  pauper  funeral  is  any  greater 
disgrace  than  being  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief — it  is 
not ;  and  when  one  sees  people  investing  all  their  savings 
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in  Burial  Societies,  one  regrets  deeply  such  erroneous 
views. 

(rf.)  Those  who,  through  old  age  or  other  causes, 
have  become  mentally  weak  or  childish,  or  are  bed- 
ridden and  unable  properly  to  look  after  themselves. 

Many  of  our  aged  poor  are  suffering  from  chronic 
maladies  which  call  for  good  nursing  and  proper 
nourishment.  Where  these  cannot  be  given,  the  House 
is  the  proper  place  for  such  cases.  Too  often  Guar- 
dians, through  mistaken  kindness,  give  outdoor  relief, 
and  owing  to  the  want  of  nursing  and  good  cooking, 
bed  sores  and  other  ills  are  ad4ed. 

Where  outdoor  relief  is  given.  Boards  should  aid 
parish  nurses  by  liberal  grants,  and  encourage  them 
in  every  way. 

The  granting  of  adequate  relief  to  non-resident 
aged  deserving  is  not  to  be  recommended,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  so  many.  Hardships  will  be 
felt  by  some,  no  doubt,  but  if  co-operation  could  only 
be  secured,  these  would  be  some  of  the  cases  that  could 
be  taken  in  hand  by  private  charity.  If  granted  to  one 
non-resident,  a  host  of  old  people  living  with  their 
children  or  friends  would  certainly  apply,  and  to  detect 
imposture  or  ascertain  death  would  be  very  difficult. 
Respectable  widows  with  large  families  certainly  require 
adequate  relief,  and  should  not  be  offered  the  House, 
as  the  home  influence,  if  good,  is  of  such  value  and 
importance.  A  plan  that  works  excellently  in  London 
is  to  send  some  of  the  children  to  the  Poor  Law  Schools, 
leaving  the  mother  to  support  one  or  two  children  by 
her  own  exertions. 

Public- House  Clubs. 

Of  the  many  causes  that  bring  the  aged  deserving 
to  apply  for  relief,  the  one  that  deserves  greatest  sym- 
pathy is  the  failure  of  the  Friendly  or  Building  Society 
in  which  a  man  has  invested  his  savings. 
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I  was  much  struck  in  reading  Mr  Wethered's  Re- 
port,* as  to  the  numbers  in  Workhouses  who  have 
belonged  to  so-called  Public- House  Clubs,  Now  I  do 
not  wish  to  attack  the  well-known  Friendly  Societies 
who  are  doing  good  work,  but  we  do  need  to  educate 
the  working  man  to  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  clubs  of  the  public-house  kind.  It  is  the  publican 
who  benefits,  not  the  working  man,  who  not  only  often 
loses  his  savings,  but  becomes  at  home  in  a  house 
where  he  certainly  does  not  improve  himself. 

Co-operation  with  Charitable  Organisations. 

The  most  effectual  ^ay  of  checking  pauperism  is  by 
preventing  people  from  coming  into  contact  with  it,  and 
one  of  the  best  schemes  for  furthering  this  desirable 
end  is  that  of  co-operation  between  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  charitable  bodies.  The  sums  spent  every  year  in 
England  on  charity  are  immente,  yet  the  results  seem 
totally  disproportionate  to  the  misery  that  still  exists. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  haphazard  way  the  money  is 
distributed,  the  want  of  greater  care  in  giving  it,  and 
the  overlapping  and  pauperising  that  results  from  such 
want  of  care. 

Little  co-operation  between  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  charitable  bodies  exist ;  in  Liverpool  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  does  actively  co-operate  with  the 
Guardians.  An  inspector  attends  all  the  relief  meetings, 
and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  new  applications,  or  to 
applications  coming  from  people  who,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  and  through  unfortunate  and  unforeseen 
circumstances,  are  compelled  to  seek  relief. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  Society  were  able 
to  grant  relief,  and  so  prevent  the  recipients  from  be- 
coming paupers.  This  is  what  is  wanted  in  connection 
with  every  Board  of  Guardians  throughout  the  land,  a 
scheme  that  will  keep  off  the  books  the  aged  deserving 

*  Local  Government  Board  Annual  Report,  1 899-1 900,  p.  124. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  Westminster.     5s. 
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who  are  obliged  to  ask  others  for  assistance.  At  Chel- 
tenham and  the  principal  towns  in  this  district  a  certain 
amount  of  co-operation  exists  between  Boards  and  this 
Society.  TheCheltenham  Branch  particularly  like  tohelp 
Friendly  Society  men,  and  has  several  pension  cases 
referred  to  them  from  the  Guardians.  But  this  is  only 
a  small  item  of  the  charitable  work  carried  on.  What  of 
the  enormous  sums  given  away  by  ecclesiastical  and 
non-ecclesiastical  bodies,  bequests,  doles,  Christmas 
gifts,  &c.  As  a  clergyman's  daughter  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  bad  effects  the  distribution  of  these 
doles  and  charities  have  upon  (he  community.  Not 
only  do  they  stir  up  all  sorts  of  evil  feelings,  and  promote 
distrust  of  the  distributors,  but  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.  People  who  otherwise  would  never  think 
of  asking  for  help,  when  they  see  those  whom  they 
consider  almost  better  off  than  they .  are  getting  it, 
immediately  think  it  only  fair  they  should  have  a  share, 
and  so  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  independence  is 
snapped. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  6d.  and  is.  grocery  tickets  at 
Christmastide,  that  money  was  devoted  to  keeping 
two  or  three  old  people  from  anxiety  and  want  in  their 
declining  years,  instead  of  giving  it  to  people  it  does 
no  lasting  good  to.  Why  could  not  those  with  moneys 
to  distribute  and  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  meet  the  Relief  Committee,  say,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  and  by  keeping  off  the  books  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  become  paupers,  see  whether  this 
would  not  greatly  help  to  stem  the  tide  of  pauperism. 
Mills  says  the  problem  is  "  how  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  needful  help  with  the  smallest  encourage- 
ment to  undue  reliance  on  it."  I  am  afraid  one  of  the 
reasons  there  is  not  more  co-operation  is  the  love  of 
liberty  and  independent  action  amongst  those  who  have 
the  distributing  of  the  charities,  &c.  (I  am  not  referring 
to  bequests  where  the  objects  to  which  the  money  to 
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be  devoted  is  specified),  but  each  society  or  individual 
distributor  likes  to  exercise  its  own  patronage.  Co- 
operation would  mean  a  certain  curtailment  of  these 
highly  prized  privileges.  So,  many  who  have  to  do 
with  these  charities,  whilst  deploring  the  evils  they 
cause,  acquiesce  in  this  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing 
everything,  even  of  distributing  charity  and  outdoor 
relief,  but  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  the  best 
worked  out  scheme  will  fail  unless  those  at  the  head 
give  time,  trouble,  and  personal  attention  to  it. 

A  badly  framed  law  has  been  made  passable  by- 
good  administrators,  and  a  good  law  rendered  useless 
in  incompetent  hands,  so  with  adequate  relief  to  the 
aged  deserving,  if  Guardians  will  really  use  discrimina- 
tion and  thorough  inquiry,  they  may  solve  the  question 
of  how  best  to  treat  our  aged  ones  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  do  so,  they  will  bring  many  on  the  rates  who  now 
barely  manage  to  keep  off,  and  will  certainly  add  to  the 
existing  pauperism  in  the  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Joseph  Walker  (Kings  Norton)  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  paper  by  quoting  the  results  of  careful  investigation  by  Guardians 
and  competent  relieving  officers  in  Birmingham  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  In  1867  the  (luardians  there  had  8,885  paupers  on  their 
books  receiving  out-relief.  Under  a  system  of  careful  inquiry  the 
number  fell  to  1,276  in  1890,  to  791  in  1894,  and  the  number  last 
year  was  1,066.  In  1867  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  population 
was  I  in  26,  in  1900  it  was  i  in  62.  The  estimated  saving  ta 
Birmingham  resultant  on  the  careful  policy  of  the  Guardians  had 
been  ;£^639,ooo.  Inquiry  by  competent  well-paid  relieving  officers 
was  the  great  point ;  the  cost  of  this  would  be  more  than  repaid  by 
the  sums  saved. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Hart-Davis  (Henley-on-Thames)  agreed  that 
where  out-relief  was  given  it  should  be  adequate.  As  regarded 
the  amount,  they  had  not  got  further  in  his  Union  than  5s.  per 
week  in  cases  of  undoubted  respectability.     Care  should  be  takers 
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in  classi5cation,  and  Guardians  should  not  give  relief  in  cases 
of  insanitary  property,  or  where  the  applicants  had  worthless 
relations  living  with  them,  nor  should  relief  be  given  which 
would  relieve  relatives  of  their  charge.  As  to  charity,  personally 
he  would  like  to  see  all  charities  pooled  and  properly  managed,  but 
that  was  an  ideal  state  of  things  which  would  not  be  reached  in  our 
time.  It  was  not  his  experience  in  a  rural  Union  that  out-relief  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  wages  or  reduce  the  membership  of  friendly 
societies.  As  an  old  member  of  the  two  great  Orders  he  did  not 
in  the  least  believe  they  were  affected  by  out-relief.  Public-house 
clubs  were  dying  out  all  over  the  country.  They  must  not  be  judged 
too  harshly.  They  were  started  in  times  when  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  true  financial  basis.  Being  quite  in  the  dark,  they  made  mistakes, 
but  were  now  being  supplanted  all  over  the  country.  He  dissented 
from  Miss  Evans  as  to  a  working  man's  opportunities  of  saving.  It 
was  i^erfectly  true  that  men  of  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  had  now 
great  advantages  in  the  way  of  free  education  for  their  children,  high 
wages,  &c.,  but  for  old  people,  who  had  had  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education,  almost  the  only  advantages  were  cheap  food 
and  clothing,  and  old  people  should  be  treated  with  great  sympathy. 
He  had  himself  started  an  old  age  pension  scheme  in  his  parish, 
which  had  now  been  working  for  some  years,  his  idea  being  to  do 
something  until  the  Government  gave  old  age  pensions.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  G.  H.  Rawlinson  (Westbury-on-Severn)  questioned  the 
ability  of  working  men  to  bring  up  families  respectably  and  save. 
The  lot  of  working  men  had  vastly  improved  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  he  knew  thousands  of  such  whose  wages  would  not  allow 
them  to  live  up  to  the  standard  described.  He  would  make  it 
h  irder  still  for  drunkards  and  men  of  immoral  life  to  live ;  this  class 
too  often  secured  most  from  Boards  of  Guardians.  (No,  no.)  He 
thought  children  of  aged  people  were  slow  to  support  their  parents, 
and  this  duty  should  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Insanitary  dwellings 
were  doing  more  to  increase  drunkenness  than  anything. 

Mr  J.  Drew  (West  Bromwich)  thought  the  paper  should  arouse 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  This  was  a  question 
in  which  individual  Guardians  could  move.  It  was  first  necessary  to 
erect  a  barrier  to  keep  out  idle  loafers.  The  most  deserving  were 
shy  of  coming  up.  Guardians  had  often  a  soft  place  in  their  hearts 
which  led  to  indiscriminate  relief. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Johnson  (Wolverhampton)  emphasised  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  the  Fifth  Commandment.  In  Wolverhampton  they  had 
a  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  doubtful  cases.  They  had  been 
very  successful  in  forcing  sons  to  support  their  parents  and  enforcing 
the  repayment  of  sums  expended.  He  thought  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  connection  arose  from  parents  driving  sons  away  from 
home  by  grasping  at  their  wages. 

Mr  E.    B.    Wethered  (Local   Government   Board   Inspector) 
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thanked  the  reader  of  the  paper.  The  question  was  one  of  very 
great  importance  indeed.  With  regard  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  circular  of  4th  August  1900,  he  thought  the  principle  on 
which  the  Board  acted  with  rqgard  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor 
was  a  right  one,  because  if  relief  was  given  at  all  that  relief  should 
be  adequate.  Further,  if  they  got  aged  deserving  poor,  which  the 
circular  mentioned,  who  could  be  properly  provided  for  outside,  they 
should  not  be  forced  into  the  House.  By  some  Boards  of  Guardians 
the  circular  had  been  interpreted  as  a  sort  of  authority  to  increase  out- 
relief  altogether.  He  did  not  think  that  was  intended ;  the  circular 
expressly  stated  aged  deserving,  not  aged  and  deserving.  There  was 
one  point  he  would  like  to  refer  to.  Some  Guardians  said  it  was 
cheaper  to  give  out-relief  than  have  people  in  the  House.  That 
principle  was  utterly  wrong.  The  great  principle  they  had  to  incul- 
cate was  the  exercise  of  thrift.  If  they  allowed  people  to  believe 
that  they  had  only  to  come,  when  destitute,  for  relief,  then  they  were 
fostering  pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be  cheaper  so  far  as 
the  amount  given,  but  it  was  not  cheaper  when  by  so  doing  they 
were  increasing  pauperism.  Thorough  inquiry  should  justify  out- 
door relief.  Guardians  devoted  more  time  to  their  work  than  was 
appreciated  by  the  general  public,  but  to  the  question  of  out-relief, 
which  took  up  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  some  Boards  gave  too 
little  attention.  Boards  would  not  increase  their  number  of  relieving 
officers  because  of  the  expense,  but  by  having  proper  investigation 
the  salary  of  an  extra  official  could  be  saved  over  and  over  again. 
One  thing  they  did  not  often  discuss  at  the  Conference :  the  cause  of 
pauperism.  One  source  of  pauperism  was  indiscriminate  charity, 
given  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  out-relief.  He  did  not  think 
Miss  Evans  had  been  a  bit  too  hard  on  public-house  clubs.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  they  were  dying  out.  Investigation  at  one  Union 
showed  a  large  proportion  of  inmates  who  had  belonged  to  such 
clubs  which  had  gone  to  smash,  so  that  they  got  no  benefit.  The 
principle  of  them  was  "  so  much  for  beer,  so  much  for  benefit." 

Mr  John  Warr  (Stourbridge)  said  it  was  important  that  those 
who  investigated  these  cases  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
their  work,  and  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  send  out  the  best 
equipped  men,  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  poor  people.  He 
deprecated  political  and  religious  considerations  in  elections,  and 
recommended  that  Guardians  should  be  in  touch  with  the  parish. 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker  (Wheatenhurst)  quoted  statistics  showing 
the  bad  effect  of  out-relief  on  wages  and  friendly  societies  previous 
to  the  Poor  Law  Act.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  it  had  the 
same  tendency  to-day.  Pauper  funerals  were  not  a  hardship  on 
the  man  who  died  but  on  his  relations,  who  should  not,  he  thought, 
indulge  in  handsome  funerals  for  their  dead  relatives  by  refusing 
them  aid  when  living.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  on  the  minimum 
wage  on  which  a  man  could  live  and  save.  Early  marriages  made 
saving  difficult.     From  his  experience,  he  thought  high  wages  had 
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little  to  do  with  sa\dng,  which  depended  very  much  on  long  service 
in  one  place.  Though  some  hardship  might  result  from  a  restriction 
of  out-relief,  yet  if  such  restriction  were  for  the  good  of  the  countr}% 
that  risk  should  be  run. 

Reir.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  did  not  think  children 
should  be  allowed  to  help  bury  their  parents  when  they  had  not 
contributed  to  their  maintenance.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  paper 
as  to  the  cost  of  living.  Food  was  cheaper,  but  house  rent  had 
gone  up.  In  Burton-on-Trent  houses  could  not  be  got  for  less  than 
5s.  6d.  per  week,  and  it  was  the  same  in  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton. Rates  were  going  up  too.  He  did  not  see  how  an 
agricultural  labourer  on  15s.  a  week  was  going  to  save,  who  had 
house  rent  to  pay,  food  to  find,  and  may  be  nine  or  ten  children 
to  look  after.  Such  a  case  came  to  his  notice  recently.  It  would 
be  a  great  thing  if  those  noble  and  magnificent  societies,  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters,  could  be  induced 
to  prohibit  any  of  their  lodges  being  held  in  a  public-house,  a 
custom  productive  of  many  evils.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  E.  Smith  (Birmingham)  said  the  hearty  reception  of 
the  paper  showed  the  spirit  in  which  Guardians  of  to-day  were 
dealing  itith  the  question  of  out-relief.  Particular  care  was  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  widows  with  families,  who  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes — (i)  Those  who  were  prostrated  by  the  blow,  and 
who  should  be  treated  with  all  sympathy  and  consideration ;  and 
(2)  those  who  if  treated  kindly  would  not  try  to  maintain  themselves. 
The  greatest  work  of  Guardians  was  not  merely  to  give  out-relief, 
but  to  read  the  characters  of  the  recipients. 

Mrs  Walter  Browne  (Worcester)  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
taking  children  from  their  mother  and  pitching  them  into  a  Cottage 
Home,  where  they  were  brought  up  together  with  children  of  bad 
antecedents.  As  a  rule,  man  earned  the  money,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  mother  to  administer  it.  Children  could  not  well 
be  appealed  to  to  support  their  mother,  when  they  only  remembered 
her  as  having,  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death,  either  voluntarily 
or  on  compulsion  given  them  up  to  another  authority.  Further 
legal  powers  might  be  necessary.  Personally,  she  would  like  to 
see  orphan  children  the  wards  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  just  as 
orphans  were  sometimes  wards  in  Chancery. 

Rev.  J.  Pavi'ON  (Cleobury  Mortimer)  pointed  out  that  no  com- 
ment had  been  made  on  the  suggestion  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  co-operate  with  charitable  institutions.  He  did  not  see 
how  Boards  of  Guardians  could  administer  law  and  mercy.  Nothing 
gave  a  clergyman  more  trouble  than  a  dole  charity.  He  thought 
a  fine  from  every  person  guilty  of  indiscriminate  charity  would  go 
far  to  furnish  funds  for  an  old  age  pension  scheme.  As  to  pauper 
funerals,  the  man  who  died  suffered  a  great  deal  from  them  in 
antidpation.  There  was  nothing  the  poor  dreaded  so  much.  Many 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  help  their  parents  would  still  keep 
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good  a  subscription  of  threepence  a  week  to  provide  a  funeral  for 
them. 

Mr  S.  DoGGETT  (Aston)  thought  many  of  the  speeches  dealt  with 
the  subject  from  too  Utopian  a  standpoint  Classification  of  "  out- 
of-door  "  poor  would  be  one  of  the  grandest  things  Guardians  could 
take  in  hand.  Without  this,  proper  inquiry  into  cases  could  hardly 
be  made.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  relief  being  given 
to  those  living  in  insanitary  dwellings.  In  Birmingham  the  majority 
of  those  who  applied  for  relief  came  from  the  slums,  and  had  been 
casual  livers  from  boyhood. 

Mr  J.  Cooper  (Cannock)  recommended  a  quarterly  inquiry  into 
all  cases  in  each  class.  Speaking  of  insanitary  dwellings,  he  said 
these  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns.  There  were  many  in 
rural  districts  which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  lack  of 
good  houses  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  removals  from  country 
to  town. 

Mrs  James  (Warwick)  inquired  if  stamping  out  pauperism  meant 
starving  it  out.  If  it  did,  she  could  not  help  them.  It  was  right 
that  children  should  support  their  parents,  but  what  was  the  mini- 
mum wage  a  son  should  earn  before  being  called  upon  for  help.  In 
two  cases  where  Guardians  had  enforced  help  the  sons  themselves 
were  brought  on  the  parish.  The  labouring  classes  were  better  off 
to-day,  but  more  was  expected  of  them.  Pensions  were  supposed  to 
pauperise  people,  but  a  pension  of  ;j^i,6oo  to  a  hitherto  well-paid 
official  did  not  pauperise  its  recipient,  who  still  kept  his  vote.  It 
was  of  no  use  preaching  to  people  habits  of  thrift  when  they  had 
nothing  to  be  thrifty  on.  The  poor  man  was  surfeited  with  preach- 
ing, and  as  long  as  it  stayed  at  precept  and  not  at  example  he  was 
not  likely  to  profit  by  it 

Mr  Canning  (Warwick)  thought  Guardians  themselves  could  do 
more  than  relieving  officers,  especially  if  they  were  working  men 
who  knew  more  about  their  fellows  than  those  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life. 

Mr  A.  E.  Anslow  (Seisdon)  admitted  that  many  public-house 
clubs  had  broken  down  and  caused  their  members  to  come  upon 
the  rates,  but  he  had  not  found  that  due  to  their  being  connected 
with  a  public-house.  Their  failure  was  due  to  their  starting  in  the 
dark,  and  not  having  enough  knowledge  to  work  upon.  He  recom- 
mended Guardians  to  investigate  for  themselves  and  become  mem- 
bers, and  try  to  put  these  societies  on  a  proper  basis.  To  change  the 
venue  of  lodge  meetings  would  often  result  in  loss  of  membership. 

Miss  Evans,  the  reader  of  the  paper,  in  reply,  said  she  was  glad 
to  hear  public-house  clubs  were  dying  out,  and  would  be  glad  when 
they  were  all  dead.  The  sooner  they  got  this  class  of  clubs  joined 
to  one  of  the  big  friendly  societies  the  better  for  the  working  men 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  very  atmosphere  sometimes 
caused  a  craving  for  drink.  In  large  Unions  where  outdoor  relief 
was  excessive,  wages  were  always  low  accordingly.     As  for  pauper 
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funerals,  if  a  man  could  afford  to  pay  threepence  a  week  to  bury  his 
parent  respectably,  he  could  pay  that  sum  to  help  keep  him  re- 
spectably when  alive.  Education  was  needed  in  regard  to  funerals 
among  all  classes.  She  urged  all  Guardians  to  do  most  of  the  work 
themselves  instead  of  leaving  it  to  officials.  They  would  thus  become 
familiarised  with  the  p>eople. 

At  the  conclusion  ot  the  Conference,  the  President  said  it  was 
his  pleasing  duty  to  express  very  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  to 
Miss  Evans  and  Mr  Curtis  for  their  very  able  papers,  which  had 
been  received  in  so  gratifying  a  manner.  The  papers  had  excited 
more  discussion  than  any  read  at  previous  Conferences  for  some 
considerable  time. 

Mr  BuRDETT  (Kings  Norton)  seconded,  and  the  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  H.  J.  Manton  (Birmingham),  seconded 
by  Rev.  J.  Pa^ton  (Cleobury  Mortimer),  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  President  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd- 
Baker. 
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SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Poor  Law  and  Charity.    By  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps,  M.A.,  yice- 

Ckairman  oftht  Guardians  of  the  Oxford  Incorporation  -        47 

The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme.     By  Miss  Kelaart, 

Guardian^  Bedford  Union         -  -  -  -  -        62 


His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Bedford  (Mr  Berridge)  formally 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  borough,  and  said  that  he  trasted  this 
visit  would  be  both  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

The  President  said  that  his  first  duty  was  to  move  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  given  to  the  Mayor  for  his  kindness 
in  opening  the  proceedings. 

Mr  Cole  (Eduionton)  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Mayor  thanked  the  members. 

The  Hon.  Sec  (Colonel  CJerard  C.  Clark)  read  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  and  invited  nominations  for  the  post  of  re- 
presentatives on  the  Central  Conference  Committee.  The  President 
(Mr  Isaac  Harding),  Mr  Pell,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  were  re-elected  to 
the  position. 

The  Committee  of  the  Conference  was  appointed  as  follows : — 
Beds,  Mr  Isaac  Harding ;  Bucks,  Rev.  Herbert  Dale ;  Cambs,  Mr 
A.  J.  Pell ;  Herts,  Rev.  P.  E.  S.  Holland ;  Hunts,  Mr  Henry  Good- 
man; Middlesex,  Mr  E.  J.  Cole;  Northampton,  Rev.  Canon  Bury; 
Oxfordshire,  Mrs  Gillett. 

Mr  Cole  (Edmonton)  moved  that  every  third  Conference  should 
be  held  in  London.     This  was  carried. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr  Cole,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Union  District  in  which  the  Conference  is  held 
should  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Mr  Harding  re- 
marking that  it  was  not  obligatory  that  any  such  chairman  should 
serve  if  there  was  any  local  magnate  who  would  do  so. 

The  President  said  he  regretted  that  Mr  Phelps,  who  had 
written  one  of  the  papers  to  be  discussed  that  day,  was  unable  to  be 
present  owing  to  a  bereavement.  He  (Mr  Harding)  wished  to  join 
with  the  Mayor  in  offering  the  members  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
borough.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  there  that  morning. 
He  looked  upon  the  Conferences  as  very  helpful  all  the  way  round. 
Occasionally  he  had  heard  objections  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
Guardians  could  read  reports  of  all  that  took  place  at  the  Conferences, 
and  that  therefore  time  and  money  were  wasted  in  attending  them. 
But  if  that  was  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  would  result  in  time 
in  there  being  no  Conferences  and  no  reports  to  read.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Conferences  were  full  of  helpful  suggestions,  and  showed  the  mthat 
their  own  particular  Unions  were  not  so  perfect  as  perhaps  they  thought 
them  to  be.     It  was  only  by  comparison  that  they  gained  knowle^e 
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and  made  true  progress.     He  had  always  deprecated  party  politics 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  ]>aw,  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  applying  the  terms  "  Progressive "  and  "  Moderate " 
in  regard  to  Poor  Law  administration.      Every  person  who  con- 
scientiously  discharged    his   duty  as  a  Guardian   took   each   case 
remembering  that  it  was  to  be  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ratepayers  as  well  as  of  the  poor.     It  was  now  eight  years  since  he 
entered  upon  Poor  I^w  work,  and  he  had  in  that  time  witnessed  many 
changes.     There  had  been  a  spirit  of  enlightenment  spreading  over 
the  country  generally  in  Poor  Law  matters,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
it  permeate   the    ]x>cal    Government    Board.       (Hear,    hear,   and 
laughter.)     He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  by-and-by.     (Hear,  hear.) 
They  had  been  told  that  shortly  the  Poor  I^w  and  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences would  be  things  of  the  past,  as  they  would  have  old  age 
pensions — they  would  discuss  that  when  it  came  up  for  practical 
solution.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)    They  hoped  meanwhile  to  do 
their  duty  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  and  he  hardly  dared  to  say  it,  christian 
charity,  for  there  was  a  paper  to  be  read  that  morning  which  would 
hit  him  hard.    (A  Voice — Say  it,  sir.)    He  hoped  that  the  discussions 
would  be  to  the  point,  and  that  they  would  derive  great  l>enefit  from 
the  Conference.     (Cheers.) 


POOR  LAW  AND  CHARITY. 

By  Rev.  L.  R.  PHELPS,  M.A., 

Ftllctv  0/ Oriel  College^  Oxford;  Vice-CkeUrtiuLn  o/tlu  Guardians  of  the  Oxford 

Incorporation, 


Poor  Law  and  Charity !  The  combination  gives 
one  quite  a  shock!  It  sounds  like  one  of  those  ill- 
starred  unions  "  between  May  and  December."  You 
might  as  well  try  to  combine  sweet  and  bitter !  On 
the  one  hand  you  have  the  Poor  Law,  grim,  for- 
bidding, and  suspicious,  all  frowns  and  sternness ;  and 
on  the  other  Charity,  sweet,  blushing,  attractive,  think- 
ing no  evil,  long-suffering,  and  kind.  What  have  the 
two  in  common  ?  We  can  see  differences  enough, 
but  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  resemblances.'*  It 
is  not  merely  that  in  their  working  they  are  so  distinct, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  one  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  other. 
How  can  they  ever  be  combined  ? 

And  here,  as  so  often,  hasty  and  ill-advised  union 
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is  to  be  deprecated.  I  suppose  we  Guardians  can  all 
look  back  and  remember  a  time  when  we  were  young 
and  vigorous  and  hopeful,  and  when  we  thought  very 
little  of  experience,  and  that  those  who  had  gone 
before  were  generally  wrong,  or  at  any  rate  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  us,  so  we  started  on  our  duties 
as  Guardians  with  a  light  heart  and  a  confident  infalli- 
bility. We  thought  that  a  little  charity  would  do  no 
harm  in  administering  the  Poor  Law.  We  were  not 
going  to  be  tied  by  precedents,  or  bow  the  knee  to 
principle;  we  were  going  to  take  each  case  on  its 
merits,  and  deal  with  it  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  And 
the  mistakes  we  made !  and  the  harm  we  did !  How 
our  most  promising  cases  played  us  false,  how  the 
men  and  women  who  were  going  to  be  the  splendid 
exceptions  which  would  break  down  the  cast-iron  rules 
of  the  old  **  theorists,"  somehow  or  another  did  not 
turn  out  quite  what  we  hoped.  And  little  by  little  it 
came  home  to  us  that  the  old  Guardian  was  right  who 
told  us,  when  we  were  first  elected,  to  trust  more  to 
our  head  than  to  our  heart.  True,  this  has  been  the 
experience  of  every  Board  in  the  country,  and  of  every 
administrative  unit  since  1601,  but  experience,  as  poor 
Richard  says  in  his  wisdom,  **  Experience  keeps  a 
dear  school."  Men  have  tried  times  out  of  mind  to 
administer  a  Poor  Law  on  charitable  principles,  and 
the  attempt  has  always  failed.  Sometimes  the  failure 
has  been  swift  and  startling.  The  benevolence  of 
Mr  Gilbert  and  Mr  Pitt  in  legislation  soon  brought 
about  results  which  shocked  the  national  conscience. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  spread  over  a  longer  period, 
and  a  district  or  a  town  has  not  felt  the  full  effects  for 
many  years,  because  the  want  of  wisdom  has  been 
tempered  by  knowledge.  Do  you  ask  why  this  union 
is  so  little  blest,  so  fruitful  only  of  disaster.'^  Human 
nature  will  tell  you,  and  history  will  illustrate  the 
lecture  as  with  a  magic  lantern. 

But  first  of  all,  let  us  define  our  terms.     The  Poor 
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Law,  it  goes  without  saying,  deals  with  the  poor,  but 
that  is  not  quite  accurate  enough.  Poverty  is  a  relative 
term,  one  man  is  poorer  than  another,  or  the  same  man 
is  poorer  than  he  was.  When  we  are  told  that  we 
have  the  poor  with  us  always,  I  suppose  we  are  meant 
to  see  that  there  will  always  be  differences  among  men 
in  point  of  means,  there  is  no  notion  of  **  consecrating" 
poverty.  But  the  law  defines  poverty  much  more 
sharply.  For  its  purposes  the  poor  are  the  destitute — 
those,  i.e,^  who  lack  the  necessaries  of  life,  food,  shelter, 
clothing  —  with  such  it  deals,  and  with  such  only. 
Charity,  too,  deals  with  the  poor,  but  in  its  own  sense, 
and  a  much  wider  sense.  For  charity  the  poor  are 
those  who  lack  the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  these  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  charitable  to  make  up  in  a  measure 
what  they  lack.  There  is  then  a  clear  difference  in 
the  "spheres  of  influence*'  (for  we  are  all  foreign 
politicians  now)  of  these  two.  The  Commission  of  1834 
was  a  commission  of  delimitation.  Would  that  the 
boundaries  it  fixed  had  always  been  observed ! 

The  State  gives  the  necessaries  of  life.  So  far 
so  good.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  the  State  is  wise  in  doing  so  or  not — it  would 
take  too  much  of  our  time.  But  I  do  want  to  remind 
you  that  even  this  course  has  dangers  of  its  own.  It 
is  likely,  unless  very  carefully  guarded  by  vigilant 
administration, — it  is  likely  to  weaken  thrift,  to  destroy 
industry,  to  root  out  all  idea  of  family  responsibility, 
to  interfere  with  what,  for  brevity,  we  call  the  labour 
market.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  It  is  a  hard 
saying,  but  with  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  it,  that  the 
fear  of  want  is  the  parent  of  work,  and  in  the  long  run, 
in  'the  majority  of  cases,  this  fear  of  want  is  the  only 
motive  to  which  we  can  appeal  to  ensure  industry. 
Dr  Johnson  did  more  work  in  his  life  than  most  of 
us  are  likely  to  do,  and  yet  he  says,  **Why,  sir,  we 
should  all  be  idle  if  we  could,"  and  he  was  deplorably 
given  to  lying  a-bed.     These  evils  are  multiplied  and 
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strengthened  when  we  go  a  step  further  and  in  the 
warmth  of  our  charitable  hearts  give  comforts  as  well. 
You  remember  how  at  one  time  the  magistrates  of  a 
county  not  a  hundred  miles  off  thought  that  a  certain 
income  was  necessary  to  make  a  man  comfortiible,  and 
so  they  settled  that  if  his  wages  did  not  amount  to  this 
sum  the  difference  should  be  made  up  to  him  out  of 
the  poor-rates.  What  was  the  result  .'*  Why,  let  any 
one  ask  himself,  what  would  be  the  result,  if  his  total 
income  was  1 5s.  a  week,  and  he  earned  1 2s.  6d.  and 
was  given  2s.  6d.,  and  the  next  week  he  earned  12s. 
and  was  given  3s.  ?  1  can  tell  him.  The  next  week 
he  would  earn  i  is.  and  be  given  4s.,  the  next  week  he 
would  earn  ids.  and  be  given  5s.,  and  so  on,  till  he  was 
given  1 5s.  and  earned  the  great  sum  of  nothing !  Such 
is  human  nature.  But  there  is  more  behind.  If  we  read 
history,  few  things  strike  us  more  than  this,  namely, 
that  the  desire  for  comforts  lies  at  the  bottom  of  aJl 
self-improvement,  in  the  economical  sense.  The  wish 
to  **get  on"  includes — for  I  will  not  put  it  more 
strongly — the  desire  for  a  greater  number  of  comforts,  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  and  clothing,  and  furniture. 
To  satisfy  this  desire  men  will  strive  to  earn  more 
wages ;  to  earn  more  wages  they  will  make  themselves 
worth  more — that  is,  better  and  more  efficient  labourers. 
Now  you  see  at  once  that  you  cut  at  the  root  of  this 
motive  if  you  even  begin  to  give  people  comforts 
instead  of  leaving  men  to  earn  them.  And  so  our 
historians  have  shown  us,  as  I  said  before,  like  the 
slides  of  a  magic  lantern,  that  in  proportion  as  charity 
crept  into  the  sphere  of  Poor  Law,  the  quality  of 
English  labour  changed  for  the  worse,  and  our 
labourers  lost  the  proud  position  they  once  held  in  tJie 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  reform  of  1834  came  just 
in  time  to  save  us  from  being  **  submerged,"  and  I 
would  ask  you  all  to  consider  whether  at  this  moment, 
when  foreign  competition  is  growing  so  strong,  and 
we  shall  have  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  our  place 
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among  the  manufacturers  of  the  world,  whether  it  is 
wise  to  do  anything  which  weakens  the  strongest 
motive  which  we  have  to  efficiency.  Put  it  in  this 
general  way  and  most  people  will  agree,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  charity  from  interfering  in  the  parti- 
cular case,  which  is  always  so  exceptional  that  it  calls 
for  exceptional  treatment,  and  **a  little  charity  will  do 
no  harm."  Well,  I  remember  hearing  in  Holland  of 
a  boy  who  found  a  small  hole  in  one  of  the  great  dykes 
that  keep  the  sea  out  of  that  country,  through  which 
the  water  was  trickling.  What  did  he  do?  He  did 
not  say  it  was  an  exceptional  case,  not  he ;  he  put  his 
finger  in  and  stopped  it,  and  stood  there  till  help 
came,  and  they  say  he  saved  his  country.  He  would 
have  made  a  very  good  Guardian,  that  boy. 

So  much  for  Poor  Law ;  now,  a  word  as  to 
charity.  And  here  I  feel  a  difficulty.  We  Poor 
Law  Guardians  are  used  to  being  scolded  and  abused, 
a  man  must  have  a  thick  skin  who  takes  the  office, 
but  it  is  very  much  against  the  grain  even  to  criticise 
charitable  people,  they  do  so  much  good,  and  they 
mean  to  do  so  much  more.  But  I  remember  reading 
somewhere  of  a  banquet  which  was  given  to  the 
virtues,  and  the  host  noticed  that  Wisdom  and  Charity 
sat  side  by  side  without  speaking,  and  he  found  the 
reason  was  that  they  had  never  met  before,  and 
required  to  be  introduced.  There  is  often  some 
truth  in  a  fable.  I  sometimes  wish  that  charitable 
people  would  respect  their  neighbour's  landmark  rather 
more,  and  not  be  always  trying  to  cultivate  their 
neighbours  field — in  a  word,  that  they  would  keep 
outside  the  sphere  marked  off  for  Poor  Law.  Chari- 
table people  are  the  worst  poachers  in  the  world ! 
This  is  brought  home  to  me  when  I  see  them  giving 
money  and  food  to  vagrants,  encouraging  loafers  and 
beggars,  relieving  people  of  the  care  and  expense  of 
their  children  without  thought  of  the  results,  keeping 
alive  the  great  army  of  begging-letter  writers.     These 
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are  all,  I  venture  to  say,  proper  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion as  Guardians.  They  require  to  be  dealt  with 
on  firm,  consistent  principles,  not  by  casual  charity. 
For  charity  does  no  more  than  manure  the  ground  in 
which  these  social  weeds  grow.  Keep  your  charitable 
people  off  the  field  of  Poor  Law,  it  is  at  least  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  keep  the  Poor  Law  Guardian 
off  the  field  of  charity.  With  so  much  of  preface, 
I  pass  on  to  consider  how  each  may  help  and  not 
hinder  the  other. 

It   is  an   old   saying  that   **hard  cases  make  bad 
law";  may  we  not  also  say,  **hard  cases  make  bad 
Guardians.*^"     We    may    be   quite    convinced   of   the 
general  need  for  strictness  in  administering  the  law  ; 
we  may  go  to  the   Board  firmly  resolved  to  act  as 
experience  directs,  and  then,  such  is  poor  weak  human 
nature,  a  hard  case  comes  up  and  we  surrender  to 
it.     The  surrender  once  made,  the  list  of  hard  cases 
grows  larger  and  larger,  the  exception  becomes  the 
rule.      We  have  the  case  of  an  old   man  who  has 
lived    soberly   and    industriously,    has    made,    as    he 
thought,  provision  for  his   old  age,  and  the  rascality 
of  a  treasurer  or  the  failure  of  a  friendly  society  has 
mocked  his  efforts.      Again,  accident  or  disease  has 
removed  the  breadwinner  from  the  family  in  the  time 
of  his  health  and  strength,   and  he  has  left  behind 
a  widow  with   a  young  family,  who   must    face   the 
battle  of  life  alone.     What  are  we  to  do  ?     Nobody 
would  wish  to  compel  such  to  enter  the  Workhouse, 
nobody  would  wish  to  make  paupers  of  them  at  all, 
with  the  loss  of  self-respect  which  pauperism  must 
always  carry  with   it.       More  than   this,    Poor  relief 
in  such  cases  is  almost  always  inadequate,  it  fosters 
a   sense   of  dependence,    it  often   tempts   the   rising 
generation  to  invoke  its  aid ;  it  is  inelastic,  and  can- 
not suit  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  case.     Once 
more,  what  are  we  to  do.**     My  answer  is  that  cases 
such  as  I  have  described  are  far  more  proper  objects 
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of  charity  than  of  poor  relief.  But  you  say  at  once 
— Is  charity  adequate  for  such  a  purpose?  Well,  the 
other  day  I  was  at  the  source  of  the  river  Thames, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  "Can  this  spring  possibly  be 
sufficient  to  bear  all  the  shipping  in  the  port  of 
London  ?  "  But  if  you  look  at  the  map  you  see  how 
one  rivulet  grows  into  another,  how  streams  combine 
and  rivers  meet,  till  they  make  up  together  the  mass 
of  water  that  pours  over  Teddington  Weir.  The 
same  is  true  of  charity.  Two  things  are  needed. 
First,  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  an  object.  Divert 
the  charity  which  goes  to  all  those  of  whom  1  spoke 
just  now  as  the  proper  sphere  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  large  sum 
is  set  free.  Secondly,  combination.  Let  the  givers 
work  together,  put  their  heads  and  their  funds  to- 
gether, and  they  will  increase  the  good  they  do  more 
(ban  proportionately.  These  results  are  both  difficult 
to  attain,  but  they  can  be  attained.  Let  any  one 
here  in  Bedford  add  up  the  incomes  of  endowed 
charities,  the  funds  contributed  by  congregations,  and, 
which  will  be  no  more  than  a  vague  guess,  the 
money  given  by  individuals  in  charity,  and  he  will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  much  is  available.  It 
will  be  enough,  I  venture  to  say,  to  provide  for  all 
our  hard  cases,  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  three 
times  over !  And  by  so  doing  a  vast  deal  of  positive 
harm  will  be  prevented,  as  well  as  a  vast  deal  of 
good  done.  But,  I  repeat,  for  this  purpose  we  need 
wisdom,  and  we  need  combination. 

Let  me  now  conclude  by  giving  as  shortly  as  I  can 
our  experience  in  Oxford.  When  1  joined  the  Board 
in  1880,  the  state  of  things  was  this  :  We  had  291  in- 
door paupers  and  246  outdoor,  a  total  of  537  ;  the  cost 
of  indoor  pauperism  was;^3,683,  of  outdoor,  ;^  1,07 2 — 
in  all,  £4,755-  In  1899  the  figures  stood — indoor,  269, 
a  reduction  of  22;  outdoor,  40,  a  reduction  of  497  ;  the 
expenditure    on    indoor   pauperism   was  ;^2,33o   and 
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;^3i6  on  outdoor — a  total  of  ;^2,646,  representing  an 
economy  of  ;^2,i09  annually,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 
How  has  this  result  been  attained?  Simply  by  the 
co-operation  of  Poor  Law  and  Charity.  We  have  in 
Oxford  a  Charity  Organisation  Society,  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  several  Guardians  sit.  When  a  case 
comes  before  the  Board  which  would  be  considered  suit- 
able for  outdoor  relief,  it  is  relieved  for  a  fortnight,  and 
referred  to  the  Society  for  consideration.  At  the  end 
of  the  fortnight  the  Society  reports  to  the  Board.  I  f 
the  Society  undertakes  it,  the  case  is  left  to  them  ;  if  it 
decline  to  do  so  on  any  ground,  the  case  is  recon- 
sidered. It  may  happen  that  circumstances  come  to 
light  which  make  it  desirable  that  relief  should  be  given 
in  the  Workhouse  if,  e.g.,  there  is  physical  or  mental 
weakness  which  needs  treatment  in  an  institution,  or 
when,  in  the  case  of  widows,  it  seems  that  the  best 
form  of  help  is  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  children  into^ 
our  school,  or,  as  is  sometimes  inevitable,  when  re- 
peated failure  to  make  a  good  use  of  help  points  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Workhouse,  as  the  only  remedy  re- 
maining to  be  tried. 

You  will  naturally  wish  to  be  informed  what  ad- 
vantages this  system  possesses  over  that  of  granting 
outdoor  relief.  In  the  case  of  widows  they  can  be 
shortly  stated.  Here  it  is  elasticity  of  treatment 
which  is  needed.  A  voluntary  society  can  bring  to 
bear  on  a  case  a  far  greater  number  of  forms  of  help 
than  a  Board  of  Guardians  can  command.  It  can 
give  much  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  which  it 
secures  by  interesting  some  member  of  the  society  in 
a  case,  who  reports  constantly  to  the  Committee,  and 
notes  its  ever- varying  needs.  It  can  suit  its  help  in 
amount  and  in  form  to  the  changing  conditions,  find 
work  for  the  widow  herself,  openings  for  the  children 
as  they  grow  up,  hospital  orders  in  sickness,  and 
** turns"  for  Convalescent  Homes.  In  a  vast  variety  of 
ways  it  can  help  a  widow  to  help  herself,  and  give  the 
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stimulus  sometimes  needed  to  make  a  full  use  of  such 
help.  Thus  it  can  secure  independence  in  a  far  shorter 
time  than  a  Board  of  Guardians,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  can  supply  just  that  persistency  which  is  so 
often  wanting  to  individual  assistance.  For  it  may 
well  happen  that  years  of  steady,  careful  help,  and 
hundreds  of  pounds  are  needed  to  "  set  up  "  a  widow, 
and  place  her  beyond  the  need  of  further  help. 

In  the  case  of  the  aged,  it  is  a  little  more  difficult 
to  summarise  the  advantages.  They  lie  partly  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  help  which  charity  gives.  It  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  is.  a  day  is  the  sum  at  which  a 
pension  should  be  reckoned  per  head,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  married  couple  some  los.  or  12s.  a  week.  This 
is  the  scale  adopted  by  our  local  Charity  Organis- 
ation Society,  but  it  is  above  the  average  of  that  fixed 
by  our  Board  of  Guardians.  The  assistance  of  rela- 
tions, old  employers,  and  friends  can  be  more  success- 
fully enlisted  by  a  Society  than  by  a  Board.  The 
Visitor  appointed  by  the  Society  is  more  of  a  friend 
than  an  official  can  be.  The  poor  themselves,  \  believe, 
prefer  help  given  in  this  way  and  in  this  spirit  to  being 
a  charge  on  their  neighbours,  some  of  whom  have  often 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  themselves. 

And,  lastly,  how  does  the  system  work?  As  far  as 
I  can  judge,  excellently.  The  Society  has  been  so 
liberally  supported  by  the  public  that  it  has  never 
been  obliged  to  refuse  a  case  for  want  of  funds,  nor 
does  the  number  of  such  cases,  as  was  feared,  increase, 
it  gradually  dwindles.  The  knowledge  gained  by  the 
independent  investigations  of  two  bodies  is  most  use- 
ful, and  their  agreement  as  to  the  best  method  of 
treating  a  case  has  been  wonderful.  The  number  of 
paupers  has  been  greatly  reduced,  without  any  addi- 
tion to  the  numbers  in  the  Workhouse.  A  large 
number  of  excellent  old  people  have  been  kept  in 
comfort  instead  of  going  into  the  Workhouse,  or 
receiving  the  pittance  of  outdoor  relief.    Many  widows 
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have  been  started  again  in  life  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  their  children  have  been  saved  from 
that  terrible  taint  of  inherited  pauperism,  which  so 
often  goes  with  outdoor  relief  That  the  system  is 
understood  and  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  consistent 
support  which  it  has  received  at  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  even  more  by  the  touching  expressions  of  gratitude 
which  have  come  from  the  poor  themselves. 

I  need  not  say  that  from  time  to  time  we  have  had 
to  face  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  and  even  abuse  from 
politicians,  philanthropists,  and  others.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  drive  the  deserving  aged  poor  into 
the  Workhouse.  But  a  recent  **call  over"  of  the 
House  recorded  the  fact  that  there  were  but  five  in- 
mates as  to  whom  any  doubt  existed  that  the  Work- 
house was  the  proper  place  for  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  of 
misery.  The  charge  is  diflficult  to  substantiate  and  to 
rebut.  We  can  point  to  a  general  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living,  to  flourishing  Friendly  Societies,  to  large 
deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  to  a  Pro- 
vident Dispensary  with  7,00a  members.  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  these  are  the  result  of  our  system, 
but  at  least  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  it.  That 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  in  some  quarters 
I  frankly  confess,  but  show  me  the  system  that  does 
not  produce  some  discontent.  That  we  have  made 
mistakes  is  very  possible,  but  what  system  will  save 
us  from  mistakes  ? 

I  began  by  deprecating  a  hasty  and  ill-advised 
union  between  Poor  Law  and  Charity,  but  where  I  see 
a  calm  reasonable  wish  for  matrimony,  based  on  a 
common  aim,  viz.,  the  good  of  the  poor,  with  well- 
defined  and  separate  spheres  of  action,  I  for  one  shall 
not  forbid  the  banns. 


The  Hon.  Sec  (Colonel  Gerard  Clark)  read  the  paper  in  the 
absence  of  the  author. 
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Being  pressed  to  open  the  dbcussion, 

Mr  W.  Chanck  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference Committee)  said  he  came  there  to  listen  and  not  to  speak, 
and  would  have  preferred  to  sp>eak,  if  at  all,  at  the  end  rather  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.     The  paper  expressed  his  own 
opinions,  and  the  arguments  were  put  so  well  and  forcibly  that  he  did 
not  know  whatever  to  add  to  it     Nowadays  there  seemed  to  be  a 
feeling  that  Boards  of  Guardians  could  do  all  that  was  necessary  in 
the  matter  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  private  voluntary  or- 
ganisations were  not  needed.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one 
would  interfere  with  him  if  he  gave  a  shilling  to  a  beggar — a  thing 
he  would  not  do.     The  paper  recognised  that  it  was  not  a  good 
thing  to  give  without   inquiry.     He  did  not  know  the  details  of 
administration  in  Bedford  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  very  much 
amiss  in  the  town  judging  from  the  figures  since  187 1,  since  which 
period  there  had  been  a  vast  improvement  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion all  over  the  country,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  celebrated 
circular  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  under  Mr  Goschen  in  1869. 
In  Bedford  the  outdoor  pauperism  had  not  risen  to  any  large  extent, 
while  the  indoor  pauperism  showed  a  decrease.     If  there  was  any 
element  in  the  Bedford  Board  that  thought  they  could  deal  with 
cases  in  the  way  that  charity  could  deal  with  them  he  hoped  they 
would  study  Mr  Phelps's  paper.     What  had  been  laid  down  in  his 
paper  was  what  the  old  theorists — call  them  faddists  if  you  like — of 
sixty  years  ago  had  said,  viz.,  that  the  Poor  Law  was  solely  to  deal 
with  destitution,  not  with  deserts.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  deserving 
poor  could  be  helped  by  charity.     Boards  of  Guardians  were  adopt- 
ing a  very  dangerous  course  in  administering  the  Poor  Law  as  charity, 
as  the  applicants  would  be  certain  to  increase  in  numbers.     The 
paper  was  a  most  valuable  one.     It  was  easy  to  have  an  organisation 
of  charity  in  a  town  like  Bedford  or  Oxford,  but  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country  districts 
where  charity  must  be  left  more  or  less  to  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations.   It  seemed  to  him  that  what  was  wanting 
was  some  education  in  what  he  would  call  the  science  of  charitable 
relief  for  young  men  intending  to  join  the  ministry.     A  young  curate 
whose  only  idea  of  charity  was  the  giving  of  money  might  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  harm  in  a  parish  in  a  very  short  time  in  that 
way.     The  suggestion  was  made  at  a  recent  Conference  at  Cambridge 
on  Charity  Organisations  tliat  the  students  in  the  theological  colleges 
should  be  instructed  in  the  proper  administration  of  charity.     He 
hoped  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject.     There  would  be  an  enormous  saving  to  the  rates 
directly  they  got  charity  organisation  on  a  proper  footing.     (Hear, 
hear,) 

Rev.  Canon  Macau  lav  desired  to  say  how  entirely  he  approved  of 
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all  that  Mr  Chance  had  said.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  of  them 
had  read  a  book  by  Mrs  Bosanquet  entitled  "Rich  and  Poor  "in  which 
she  stated  many  things  very  apposite  to  this  matter.  Mrs  Bosanquet 
said  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  clergy  among  the  English  poor  was 
that  they  were  weak-minded  people  who  went  about  with  soup  tickets 
in  one  pocket  and  coal  tickets  in  the  other.  (Laughter.)  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  younger  clergy  received  a  good  deal 
more  tuition  in  the  principles  of  charity.  He  had  been  told  that  it 
would  be  no  use  going  about  visiting  unless  he  had  a  pocketful  of 
half-crowns.  In  his  own  richly-endowed  parish  they  gave  away  jC^S 
in  cash  every  half-year,  and  prior  to  his  representations  in  the  matter 
the  trustees  gave  it  away  in  very  small  doles  almost  indiscriminately  in 
the  parish.  Now  it  was  distributed  in  larger  sums,  and  was  very  useful 
to  really  necessitous  and  deserving  cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  he  was 
to  venture  any  criticism  very  diffidently,  he  would  say  that  the  |)aper 
was  a  little  too  full  of  logical  philosophy  and  a  little  too  sparse  of 
Christian  charity.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Mr  Phelps  was  a  good  Christian  man,  and  he,  too,  with  Mr  Phelps 
did  not  think  that  a  Poor  Law  Board  ought  to  try  to  give  charity 
or  comforts,  but  there  were  cases  in  which  they  ought  to  help  in 
a  generous  measure.  Some  Boards  seemed  to  think  that  if  the  poor 
had  anything  whatever  of  their  own  they  ought  not  to  be  relieved. 
He  did  not  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Poor  Law  relief  ought 
to  be  confined  solely  to  those  who  were  absolutely  destitute.  He 
did  not  agree  with  those  who  would  withhold  relief  from  a  man 
merely  because  he  had  by  his  own  efforts  secured  for  himself  a  small 
payment  from  a  Friendly  Society.  A  great  deal  more  trouble  should 
be  taken  in  the  differentiation  of  cases.  Guardians  ought  to  devote 
a  great  deal  more  time  in  investigating  cases  and  eliminating  all 
cases  which  did  not  deserve  special  treatment  He  was  afraid 
charity  organisation  could  never  supply  the  place  of  relief  where  it 
was  really  wanted.  He  ventured  to  think  that  the  case  of  Oxford 
was  a  little  peculiar,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  University  made 
that  city  hardly  a  typical  case.  He  begged  to  add  his  tribute  of 
thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman  Cleaver  (Chairman,  Northampton)  said  he  took  a  very 
different  line  from  what  Mr  Chance  took  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  in  the 
opening  of  the  paper  that  the  Poor  I^w  was  "  grim  and  forbidding." 
Such  language  was  cruel  and  wrong.  The  Poor  Law,  as  administered 
by  some  people,  might  be  those  things,  but  it  had  sufficient  elasticity 
about  it  to  l)e  kind  and  generous  and  philanthropic.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why  should  it  be  distorted  so  as  to  treat  the  poor  as  the  utter  outcasts 
of  society  ?  If  it  was  so  grim,  and  all  those  other  horrible  things,  then 
the  recipients  of  relief  must  be  persons  of  a  very  low  character,  morally 
and  intellectually.  Charity  organisation  and  Poor  Law  work  must 
be  kept  as  two  distinct  things.  His  own  Board  always  endeavoured 
to  follow  very  much  the  lines  which  the  previous  speaker  had  indicated. 
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They  took  every  case  on  its  merits,  and  there  was  no  other  way  in 
which  propexly  to  administer  the  Poor  Law.  There  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cases  which  were  deserving  and  had  a  right  to  relief. 
Charity  could  not  be  claimed.  In  the  one  case  they  had  the  free 
gifts  of  charitable  souls,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  deprecate  them — 
God  forbid — he  would  say,  *'  Go  on  with  your  charity  as  much  as  ever 
yoo  can,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Poor  Law  relief  will  never  be  so  full 
and  widespread  as  to  prevent  charitable  people  from  finding  a  field 
for  their  work  " — (hear,  hear) — notably  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
widows  and  children,  many  such  instances  being  the  result  of  the 
South  African  War.  Were  they  to  compel  such  cases  to  come  into 
the  Workhouse?  Certainly  not  (Cheers.)  His  Board  made  a 
rule  to  give  ample  relief  for  a  few  months,  in  the  meanwhile  encourag- 
ing the  widow  to  try  and  get  work  to  support  herself.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I'^ey  never  laid  down  any  one  inflexible  principle  of  relief,  and 
during  his  thirty  years'  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration  he 
could  not  recall  a  couple  of  cases  that  were  absolutely  identical. 
If  the  Poor  Law  was  wisely  and  carefully  and  sympathetically 
administered,  he  firmly  believed  it  would  give  the  best  possible 
answer  to  the  craze  for  old.  age  pensions.  What  was  the  purport  of 
the  paper?  Was  charity  organisation  to  supplement  or  to  supplant 
the  Poor  Law  ?  He  would  say  to  the  chanty  organisations  and  to 
the  Guardians,  "  Go  on  with  your  work,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
you  both."     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  CoLB  (Edmonton)  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  previous 
speaker's  strictures  on  the  paper,  'i'he  opening  words  were  not,  to 
his  mind,  so  cruel  and  wrong  as  Mr  Cleaver  seemed  to  think.  His 
opinion  was  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  Guardians  were 
oiaking  things  too  comfortable,  and  there  was  consequently  a  tendency 
among  working  men  to  lean  on  the  Poor  Law.  One  of  the  curses  of 
the  "  denominational  system "  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  competition 
among  the  representatives  of  the  various  sects  to  win  favour  among 
the  poor  by  indiscriminate  charity.  It  gradually  sapped  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  recipients.  He  was  not  surprised,  after  hearing  the 
ptevious  speaker,  that  the  Northampton  rates  were  high.  (Laughter 
and  Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr  Chance's  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  further  education  in  these  matters  for  the  clergy.  (Hear, 
bear.) 

Mr  Tailby  (Bucks)  said  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr  Cole, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  relief  was  a  curse  to  the  poor.  Mr  Phelps 
said  that  the  English  labourer  had  deteriorated  and  had  lost  the 
proud  position  he  once  held  in  the  world.  He  denied  both  of 
these  assumptions,  and  he  would  add,  ''Thank  God  there  were 
wiser  men  years  ago  than  some  of  those  who  nowadays  interested 
themselves  in  the  Poor  Law,  who  propounded  the  law  as  it  still 
stood."  True,  they  were  not  under  the  Poor  Law  to  give  comforts, 
but  to  say  that  the  poor  were  not  to  be  compassionately  considered 
was  dishonouring  to  those  who  had  met   there  that  day.     (Hear, 
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hear.)  The  effort  in  administering  the  Poor  Law  should  be 
to  help  those  who  had  made  an  effort  to  help  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  Jolly  (Edmonton)  said  Mr  Cole  had  painted  himself 
in  darker  colours  than  those  who  knew  him  would  consider  to  be  a 
true  representation  of  him.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  knew 
Mr  Cole,  and  could  assure  them  that  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  men 
to  the  deserving  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  that  he  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  rev.  gentlemen  who  had  the  courage  to  express  in 
that  assembly  the  opinion  that  a  man  who  had  tried  to  stave  off  mis- 
fortune, and  to  make  provision  for-  himself  deserved  more  liberal 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  than  one  who  had  never 
made  an  effort.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr  Jolly)  felt  a  great  interest 
in  the  poor,  for  he  had  been  poor  himself  all  his  life,  and  would  be 
to  the  end.  He  had  formerly  the  greatest  aversion  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Societies,  thinking  that  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts  went  in  salaries  and  the  rest  in  grants.  (Laughter.)  To  be  a 
Guardian  of  the  poor  required  not  only  the  heart  but  the  head,  and 
his  experience  in  that  work  had  demonstrated  to  him  that  the  charity 
organisation  had  a  distinct  place  in  the  SQcial  life  of  the  present  age, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  well-disposed  from  being  imix)sed  upon. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hull  (Bedford)  said  his  sympathies  were  rather  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Northampton  Board  than  with  the  Edmonton 
Guardian  (Mr  Cole).  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  working 
classes  were  doing  more  to  help  themselves  than  they  were  to-day, 
as  the  Friendly  Societies'  returns  alone  would  prove.  He  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  Friendly  Society  system  extended  to  working 
women.  (Hear,  hear.)  Charity  organisation  and  the  Poor  Law 
worked  together  to  some  extent  in  Bedford,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  charity  organisation  could  ever  do  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  remembered  when  the  poor  rates  in  Bedford  were 
something  double  what  they  were  at  the  present  time,  and  though 
the  population  had  increased,  the  expenditure  on  relief  had  gone 
down,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recipients  received  more  per  head 
than  was  formerly  the  rule.  He  did  not  think  that  membership  of 
a  Friendly  Society  should  operate  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  an 
applicant  for  relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Betts  (Bedford)  said  the  working  classes  seemed  nowadays 
to  hanker  after  relief,  and  to  be  willing  to  tell  any  lie  to  get  it. 
("Oh,"  and  Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  LosEBV  (Kettering)  said  he  agreed  with  Mr  Phelps's  paper. 
In  Kettering  they  had  a  Relief  Committee  on  which  every  denomina- 
tion and  every  labour  organisation  was  represented,  so  that  there 
was  no  overlapping  of  assistance.  That  resulted  in  a  very  great 
saving  of  money  to  the  ratepayers.  He  was  in  favour  of  liberal 
treatment  of  persons  who  were  receiving  benefits  from  Friendly 
Societies.     Happily  very  few  of  them  ever  drifted  into  the  Union. 
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Rising  in  response  to  the  President's  invitation. 

Colonel  Preston  (Local  Government  Board),  who  was  warmly 
greeted,  said  he  was  only  too  glad  to  attend  such  Conferences  to 
hear  both  sides  of  the  question  and  to  meet  the  many  friends  he  had 
happily  made  amongst  the  Guardians.  Many  of  them  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  great  difference  between  the  paper  read  at  the 
previous  Conference  of  that  District  (at  Northampton)  by  Mr  Dodd 
and  that  of  Mr  Phelps  that  day,  both  of  the  readers  being  members 
of  the  same  body.  Perhaps  both  of  them  went  a  little  too  far,  and 
perhaps  Mr  Phelps  had  gone  a  little  beyond  what  a  reasonable  Guardian 
would  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sorry  that  Canon  Bury  was  not 
present  that  day,  as  the  principle  of  combining  charitable  organisation 
with  Poor  Law  relief  was  the  great  point  about  the  Brixworth  Union 
in  the  old  days.  When  Canon  Bury  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Union 
he  had  a  fund  behind  him  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  various 
cases,  so  that  the  applicants  did  not  become  technically  paupers, 
perhaps,  though,  it  was  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Still  it  was  perhaps  preferable  to  putting  them  on  the  books 
of  the  Union.  Since  Canon  Bury  had  left  the  chair  of  the  Union, 
expenditure  on  relief  had  gone  up,  though  not  so  much  as  in  some 
Unions.  Poor  I-aw  was  concerned  with  the  business  asf>ect  of  the 
cases,  and  not  with  the  heart  or  kindly  feelings.  They  must  grant 
relief  not  as  charity  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  then  adequately. 
(Cheers.)  The  Poor  Law  was  a  matter  of  business,  charity  was  not. 
(Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  time  the  Poor  Law  could  be  administered 
with  a  great  deal  of  kindly  feeling.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  I^cal 
Government  Board  Circular  of  last  year  had  given  rise  to  much 
argument  He  would  be  glad  if  Boards  of  Guardians  would  see  that 
their  relief  was  not  extravagant,  but  reasonable,  and  where  necessary 
increase  the  grant  per  head  by  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  week.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  system  of  Out-Relief  Committees  seemed  to  him  most 
undesirable,  as  it  resulted  in  relief  being  given  according  to  three  or 
four  different  views  instead  of  the  combined  opinion  of  the  Board, 
and  thus  there  was  no  standard  set  up.  There  was  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  classes  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  excellent 
treatment  they  could  get  there,  but  he  (the  speaker)  considered  that  the 
Guardians  ought  not  to  admit  such  cases,  as  their  work  was  confined 
to  the  destitute.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Phelps  for  the 
paper,  and  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

Mr  Hull  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was  carried. 

Miss  Kelaart  (Bedford)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE  BRABAZON  EMPLOYMENT  SCHEME, 

By  Miss  KELAART, 

Guardmn^  Btd/vrd  Uni0m. 


To  some  Guardians  present  at  this  Conference,  it  may 
seem  late  in  the  day  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
Brabazon  Employment  Scheme.  Yet  I  would  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  subject  this  afternoon,  because 
while  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  the  importance  laid  upon 
the  question  of  providing  suitable  occupation  for  the 
aged  inmates  of  our  Workhouses,  I  find  that  in  only 
ten  of  the  sixty-four  Unions  comprising  the  South 
Midland  District  is  the  Brabazon  scheme  in  operation. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  old  prejudice 
with  which  it  was  viewed  in  its  early  stages  has  not 
yet  died  out ;  it  may  be  that  Guardians  generally  have 
not  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  intention  of  its 
originator,  or  surely  they  would  not  be  slow  in  apply- 
ing this  wholesome  remedy  to  the  dull  monotony 
of  Workhouse  life.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  over- 
coming any  prejudice  that  may  still  exist  in  this 
district,  of  showing  that  the  Brabazon  Employment 
Society  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  rather  than  introduces  an  element 
of  discord  into  the  management  of  our  Workhouses, 
and  of  asking  your  co-operation  in  making  it  a  more 
general  feature  in  enlightened  administration,  that  I 
accepted  the  invitation  to  address  you  to-day. 

Many  of  the  inmates  of  our  Workhouses  who, 
through  age,  infirmity,  or  vice,  are  not  capable  of 
such  constant  employment  as  would  support  them 
outside,  are  quite  able  to  do  some  work.  Those 
who  are  not  too  infirm,  of  course,  are  put  to  suitable 
employment  in  the  varied  departments  of  workhouse 
life ;  but  there  remain  others  who  cannot  be  so  occupied, 
and  are  therefore  classed  with  those  who  are  totally 
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incapacitated.  Unable  to  take  their  part  in  the  every- 
day work  of  the  house,  they  are  only  considered  fit, 
as  one  Master  put  it  to  the  Commissioners,  "to  sit 
about,"  and  are  left  the  whole  day  through  to  grumble 
and  to  quarrel,  or  at  the  best,  to  live  in  melancholy 
acquiescence  of  their  dreary  fate.  The  public  mind 
is  seldom  or  never  nowadays  shocked  by  cases  of 
ill-treatment  in  our  Workhouses ;  but  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  **  negative  ill-treatment";  and  this, 
I  would  venture  to  suggest,  exists  in  every  work- 
house in  which  nothing  is  done  to  provide  the  sick 
and  feeble  in  mind  and  body  with  such  occupation  as 
shall  bring  some  new  interest  into  their  lives  in  place 
of  tedious  monotony  —  one  day  as  another,  each 
opening  with  nothing  to  do. 

Most  people  are  convinced  that  occupation  is 
essential  to  their  own  happiness :  how  much  more 
essential  is  it,  then,  to  those  who,  even  though  the 
fault  may  be  their  own,  are  destined  to  end  their 
days  within  the  four  walls  of  a  Workhouse  ward  ? 
It  is  just  this  occupation  that  the  Brabazon  Employ- 
ment Society  tries  to  give.  It  may  be  impossible 
with  the  limited  staffs,  especially  of  our  country 
Workhouses,  to  spare  time  to  find  work  suitable 
to  their  capabilities,  for  inmates  who  are  only  **fit 
to  sit  about."  The  Brabazon  Employment  Society 
does  not,  however,  regard  any  one  as  merely  **fit 
to  sit  about."  It  takes  the  paralysed,  bedridden 
inmate  who  can  only  use  her  left  hand,  begins  by 
teaching  her  to  lift  that  hand  out  of  bed,  and  ends 
by  making  her  a  skilled  embroideress,  able  to  thread 
her  own  needle  and  to  fix  her  material  into  a  frame. 
The  advisability  of  giving  suitable  employment  to 
such  as  these  has  been  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Commission  ;  but  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  improve  Workhouse  adminis- 
tration, has  left  this  question  practically  untouched. 
Its  Insj>ectors  are,  however,  fully  alive  to  its  import- 
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ance.  One,  in  his  evidence,  when  asked  his  opinion 
about  the  scheme,  gave  it  his  unqualified  support, 
and  also  remarked  that  not  only  were  the  inmates 
better  for  having  light  fancy  work  to  do,  but  that 
the  officers  of  the  Workhouse  were  better  for  its 
being  done.  Mr  Preston,  the  Inspector  for  this 
district,  has  not  only  expressed  his  approval  in  words, 
but  has  shown  it  by  attending  the  Brabazon  sales  of 
the  Bedford  Union  Workhouse. 

The  Brabazon  Employment  Society  was  founded 
in  1880  by  Lady  Meath,  who,  struck  by  the  dreary 
monotony  of  life,  owing  to  lack  of  occupation  in  the 
Workhouses  she  visited,  asked  permission  to  provide 
a  grant  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
fancy  work  for  patients  in  the  Infirmary  Wards  of  any 
Union  that  would  adopt  her  plan.  Through  prejudice 
or  ignorance  of  its  helpful  influence — it  may  be  both — 
her  offer  was  not  accepted  till  three  years  later,  and 
then  by  Kensington  only.  In  1892  there  were  twenty 
Unions  which  had  adopted  the  scheme ;  now  it  is  in 
operation  in  no  less  than  240,  including  four  in 
Tasmania,  while  there  are  some  Unions  which, 
though  carrying  out  the  work,  are  not  affiliated  to 
the  Society.  Originally  all  moneys  for  starting  and 
equipping  branches  were  advanced  by  Lady  Meath 
herself.  In  1893  a  central  fund  was  formed  for  that 
purpose,  consisting  of  repayments  made  to  the 
foundress  and  of  annual  subscriptions  of  los.  from 
Branches  which  have  repaid  their  original  loans.  As 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  it  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  that  Lady 
Meath's  loans  never  return  to  her,  they  go  to  the 
Central  Fund.  Up  to  1895  "^he  had  spent  nearly 
;^i,500  in  introducing  the  work.  In  that  year  a 
Central  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  loans  to  Branch  Committees  wishing  to  start 
the  Scheme.  Branch  Committees  are  left  entirely 
independent  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
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and  become  in  a  few  years,  if  well  managed,  self- 
supporting.  The  Central  Committee,  however, 
recommends  every  Committee  to  issue  balance-sheets 
and  send  copies  to  it. 

Any  one  wishing  to  start  a  Branch  must  first  obtain 
permission  of  the  Guardians,  and,  this  gained,  a  grant 
from  the  Central  Fund  may  be  applied  for.  A  Com- 
mittee of  ladies  willing  to  instruct  the  inmates  in 
some  kind  of  work  must  be  formed,  and  a  Secretary 
appointed,  who  acts  generally  as  Treasurer  as  well, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  finances,  to  buy 
the  necessary  materials,  see  to  all  the  details  of  the 
finishing  off  of  the  work  where  required,  and  so  on. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  Committee  of  ladies,  able  and  willing  to  teach,  in 
purely  country  Unions.  This  is  probable,  but  I  must 
f)oint  out  that  though  Committees  are  advocated,  a 
good  deal  of  work  can  be  done  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  one  lady.  We  have  no  Committee  in  Bedford, 
but  the  scheme  has  been  carried  out  on  the  whole 
fairly  successfully.  The  advantage  of  having  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  is  that  a  greater  variety  of  work 
can  be  taught.  A  man  may  despise  the  more  feminine 
work  of  embroidery  but  may  take  eagerly  to  carving, 
for  example,  and  develop  a  hidden  talent,  of  which 
neither  he  nor  others  were  before  conscious.  To  give 
an  illustration:  a  silent,  morose  old  man  of  seventy-two, 
in  this  Union,  was  observed  making  picture  frames 
out  of  bits  of  faggot  with  an  old  knife.  Carving  tools 
and  prepared  wood  were  given  him,  with  which  he  pro- 
duced such  excellent  results  that  it  was  thought  he 
deserved  some  lessons,  and  permission  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Master,  arrangements  were  made 
for  him  to  go  to  a  professional  wood-carver,  who  was 
so  amazed  at  the  talent  displayed  that  after  the  third 
lesson  he  told  me  he  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  able 
to  give  him  employment.  Unfortunately  the  man  died 
before  this  could  be  done,  but  the  hope  held  out  of 
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being  again  able  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  and  the 
personal  interest  shown  in  him  changed  his  whole 
character ;  his  death  was  lamented  by  nurses  as  well 
as  by  his  ward  companions. 

To  show  how  the  Society  endeavours  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Officers,  and  to  carry  out  the  reg^u- 
lations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  no  inmate  may  do  any  work  without 
the  permission  of  the  Master  or  Matron,  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  quite  willing  to  give  their  sanction,  when  it 
is  made  clear  to  them  that  the  work  will  not  interfere 
with  the  rules  of  the  House.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
several  Matrons  who,  between  the  weekly  visits  of 
the  Brabazon  ladies,  are  ready  to  help  the  workers  in 
any  little  difficulties  which  they  may  find  in  their  work. 
The  Central  Committee  has  drawn  up  a  code  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  Branch  Committees,  who  by  fol- 
lowing them,  will  work  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Poor  Law.  Once  taken  up,  the 
scheme  must  be  persevered  with,  the  appointed  day 
must  not  be  missed;  as  Lady  Meath  has  said,  **  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  aged  and  infirm 
pupils  are  to  make  good  and  rapid  progress,  and  to  do 
credit  to  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  teach  them, 
their  instruction  must  be  given  with  regularity."  A 
sale  is  generally  held  after  the  scheme  has  been  work- 
ing for  a  year,  and  the  proceeds,  after  repaying  the 
whole  or  part  of  loan,  and  reserving  an  amount 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  materials,  are 
spent  in  various  ways  as  the  Committee  may  decide, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  or  in  purchasing  some- 
thing for  the  use  of  the  different  wards.  At  first  sight 
such  a  distribution  might  seem  likely  to  lead  to  dis- 
content and  ill-feeling,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a 
single  case  in  which  this  has  been  the  result.  In  some 
Workhouses  where  the  surplus  is  large,  tools  have 
been  provided  for  a  worker  on  leaving  the  Union,  who 
had   been  obliged   to  part   with   his  before  entering, 
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or  clothing  given  to  those  in  need  of  it ;  temporary 
lodgings  also  have  been  paid  for  while  a  worker  has 
been  seeking  employment ;  bath  chair  rides  have  been 
provided  for  those  unable  to  walk.  At  the  Bedford 
Workhouse  the  workers  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
what  form  their  benefits  shall  take.  One  year  clocks 
were  given  to  the  different  wards ;  last  year  the  men 
asked  for  a  daily  paper,  and  for  new  books  for  the 
library,  their  request,  thus  benefiting  all  the  inmates. 
While  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  give  these  pleasures, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  object 
is  not  to  gain  large  profits,  but  to  provide  suitable 
employment  which  shall  be  the  means  of  bringing 
happiness  into  dull  lives  for  the  sake  of  work  alone. 

That  the  work  gives  real  pleasure  I  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience.  ** Teaching  days'*  are 
eagerly  looked  forward  to;  the  work  is  spread  out 
on  the  bed  ready  for  inspection  and  admiration.  The 
little  excitement  caused  by  the  visit,  the  bright  colours 
of  the  materials,  create  a  cheerfulness  which  is  reflected 
even  on  those  who  are  not  Brabazon  pupils.  I  make 
a  point  of  taking  work  when  finished  round  to  all  the 
wards.  The  eager  interest  shown  in  it,  and  the  hear- 
ing some  particulars  about  the  workers,  gives  a  fresh 
subject  for  conversation  for  the  afternoon,  and  as  one 
poor  woman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "It  does  us  real 
good  to  know  that  such  beautiful  things  can  be  done 
in  a  place  like  this." 

Some  may  think  that  the  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme  is  all  very  well  for  town  Unions,  but  that 
hands  which  have  held  the  plough  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  kindly  to  dainty  work.  That  they  can  do  so 
was  amply  proved  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  many 
beautiful  specimens  shown  at  the  Brabazon  stall  of 
the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Exhibition  at  the 
Albert  Hall. 

Experienced  teachers  will  tell  you  that  they  recog- 
nise no  form  of  disablement  too  great,  no  fingers  too 
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clumsy,  but  that  with  perseverance  something  can  be 
accomplished,  from  the  making  of  a  scarf  with  the  aid 
of  his  teeth  by  an  armless  man,  to  the  most  elaborate 
embroidery  by  an  old  man  of  eighty-five,  who  ten 
months  before  had  never  held  a  needle.  I  myself  have 
taught  a  man  to  make  Japanese  blinds  with  aid  of  his 
teeth  and  two  fingers.  The  result  has  passed  every 
expectation,  moving  the  fingers  has  given  them  back 
their  use  almost  entirely,  and  so  skilled  has  he  become 
that  he  can  now  embroider  on  the  most  delicate  satin, 
and  some  of  his  work  was  shown  to  our  late  Oueen.  He 
is  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  is  so  interested  in 
what  he  does  ;  he  constantly  laments  that  the  days  are 
too  short  to  do  more.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a 
limit  to  what  may  be  done  by  those  who  are  cast  aside 
by  the  world  as  useless,  if  only  people  can  be  found 
willing  and  intelligent  enough  to  devote  themselves  for 
one  short  afternoon  a  week  in  lightening  the  burden 
of  those  whose  life  may  be  described  as — 

"  Nothing  but  sorrow  and  sadness, 
Nothing  but  sorrow  and  gloom  ; 
A  weary  and  tearful  journey  • 

From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb." 

The  Scheme  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  started 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  House,  but  in  some  Workhouses,  by 
the  consent  of  the  Master  and  Matron,  it  has  been 
introduced  among  the  able-bodied,  after  their  day's 
work  is  over.  That  it  has  produced  excellent  results 
is  the  testimony  of  a  Matron  I  know,  who  told  me 
that  the  old  women  had  worked  far  better  since  she 
had  allowed  them  this  relaxation  of  handling  some- 
thing pretty.  The  first  idea  of  starting  the  Scheme 
here  arose  from  hearing  the  despairing  utterance  of  a 
poor  blind  old  woman,  **  I  shall  go  mad  if  you  do  not 
give  me  something  to  do."  It  was  found  she  could 
crochet,  she  was  provided  with  wools,  and  while  the 
employment  lent  a  new  interest  to  her   pitiable  life. 
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she  was  able  to  accomplish  an  immense  amount  of 
work.  Masters,  Matrons,  and  doctors  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  lasting  good  done  by  the  Brabazon 
teachers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tax  your  patience,  but  it  may  help 
you  to  realise  the  great  effect  for  good,  occupation  has 
had  on  some  of  those  who  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Society,  if  I  give  two  short  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of 
Kensington  and  Paddington  Infirmaries.  Dr  Potter, 
of  Kensington,  writing  to  a  Guardian,  says :  **  I  have 
been  interested  in  watching  the  effect  of  the  Brabazon 
Scheme.  Light  work  has  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  those  sick  patients  able  to  do  needlework.  It 
withdraws  the  patient  s  attention  from  the  disease  from 
which  he  suffers,  and  affords  him  an  occupation  which 
has  manifestly  a  good  effect  during  convalescence  and 
chronic  maladies  ;  "  and  from  Paddington  the  Medical 
Superintendent  writes  :  **  The  patients  and  inmates 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  being  occupied,  they 
are  happier,  more  contented,  more  amenable  to  dis- 
cfpline,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  sort  of  employ- 
ment does  them  much  good  by  keeping  their  mind 
from  dwelling  on  diseases."  He  instances  one  man 
who  had  had  the  greater  part  of  his  tongue  removed 
for  cancer  three  years  before,  and  says:  **Had  he  been 
left  to  brood  over  his  misfortune,  I  believe  it  would 
have  recurred  ere  now,  but  being  occupied  he  has  no 
time  to  think  over  the  little  soreness  he  is  troubled 
with  occasionally ;  he  is  happy,  contented,  and  free 
from  the  renewal  of  the  growth.''  He  ends  by  saying: 
"  Not  only  does  the  Brabazon  work  make  the  inmates 
and  patients  happier,  more  contented,  more  obedient 
to  discipline,  not  only  does  it  aid  the  doctor  by  pre- 
venting the  patients  from  brooding  over,  and  so 
aggravating  their  maladies,  but  it  actually  deviates 
and  educates  them." 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  Society  in 
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relation  to  workhouse  life  alone.  I  now  pass  on  to 
speak  of  a  later  development  of  the  Scheme  in  its 
application  to  those  of  the  aged  or  afflicted  poor  who, 
by  dint  of  untold  hardship,  manage  to  keep  without 
the  Workhouse  walls,  and  to  exist  in  many  instances 
without  assistance  from  the  rates.  Much  as  one  may 
pity  the  inmate  of  the  Workhouse,  one  cannot  but 
pity  more  some  of  those  outside  who  struggle  against 
what  would  seem  to  us  insuperable  difficulties  in  order 
to  maintain  their  independence.  In  these  days  so 
much  is  done  to  brighten  and  to  lighten  the  paupers* 
lot  that  they  are  frequently  much  better  off  and  more 
comfortably  placed  than  others  who  do  without  Poor 
Law  relief  of  any  kind.  Hence  any  scheme  which 
shall  assist  these  latter  in  their  brave  endeavour  to  be 
self-supporting  should  have  our  warmest  sympathy. 
If  such  good  results  can  be  achieved  inside  institutions, 
there  surely  is  no  reason  why  similar  successes  may 
not  be  achieved  outside.  The  possibility  of  extending 
the  scheme  in  this  district  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
and  afflicted  in  their  own  homes,  occurred  to  me 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  a  distant  village 
who  had  read  an  account  of  one  of  our  sales,  and 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  supply  her  with  materials 
for  work.  1 1  was  a  sad  case ;  at  forty  utterly  helpless 
from  rheumatic  gout,  except  that  she  could  move  her 
hands  from  the  wrist.  The  materials  she  asked  for 
were  sent  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  say  she 
had  received  several  orders  for  drawn  thread  work,  and 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the  original  outlay.  An  old  woman 
with  failing  sight  and  crippled  with  rheumatism  was 
able  to  keep  herself  last  autumn  without  asking  an 
increase  of  out-relief,  by  making  woollen  articles,  the 
wool  in  the  first  instance  being  given  merely  to  keep 
her  from  sitting  idly  with  hands  in  lap.  A  man  unable 
to  do  any  but  casual  jobs,  makes  Smyrna  wool  rugs 
in  the  evenings,  thus  adding  to  his  small  earnings 
without  coming  upon  the  rates,  or  asking  for  church 
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doles.  The  amount  that  can  be  earned  may  not  be  large, 
yet  when  we  consider  out  of  how  few  shillings  the 
thrifty  poor  are  able  to  pay  rent,  buy  fuel,  and  exist, 
we  shall  not  be  likely  to  under-estimate  the  value  to 
them  of  an  extra  shilling.  It  may  mean  the  difference 
between  independent  existence  outside,  and  dependent 
existence  within  the  House. 

There  is  yet  another  development  of  the  Brabazon 
Scheme  to  which  I  should  like  to  turn  your  attention, 
a  development  which  has  been  one  of  the  many  out- 
comes of  the  war,  and  which  seeks  to  put  our  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  path  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  in  spite  of  their  infirmities.  Societies 
have  long  existed  to  help  men  to  find  work  who  have 
served  their  time  in  the  army  or  navy,  but  until  lately 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  help  those  who  have 
been  discharged  as  unfit  through  wounds  or  disease 
contracted  while  in  the  service. 

The  Brabazon  and  Home  Arts  Employment 
Scheme  of  help  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  was 
started  nearly  a  year  ago  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  which  meets 
every  returning  transport  from  South  Africa,  who 
depicted  in  striking  words  the  plight  of  men  returning 
maimed  for  life,  paralysed,  blind,  with  shattered 
nerves  and  loss  of  limbs,  their  misery,  as  letters 
afterwards  show,  increased  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  a  burden  on  their  relations,  or  at 
least  that,  if  their  pensions  sufficed  for  themselves, 
there  were  others  who  had  looked  to  them  for  help 
which  now  they  could  no  longer  give.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  July  1900,  at  which,  besides  members 
of  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society,  there  were 
also  present  members  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries Association  with  their  respective  presidents.  It 
was  felt  that  if  the  crippled  and  aged  inmates  of  our 
Workhouses  could  be  taught  to  turn  out  such  artistic 
work  as  they  do,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
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teaching  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  to  do  even 
better.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  unite 
the  two  societies  under  the  title  of  Brabazon  and 
Home  Arts  Association  with  the  object  of  teaching 
men,  willing  to  learn,  some  art  or  trade  which  will 
not  only  give  them  an  interest,  but  by  which  they  can 
earn  something  to  eke  out  their  scanty  pensions. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  as  far  as  possible  voluntary, 
but,  where  necessary,  paid  instructors  may  be  employed. 
The  scheme  provides  for  classes  to  be  held  in  towns 
or  villages  as  near  as  possible  to  the  men*s  homes. 
At  present  all  expenses  are  being  met  by  a  grant 
from  Lady  Meath.  At  one  Convalescent  Home  three 
men  have  learned  cobbling,  the  Association  engaging 
an  experienced  cobbler  to  teach  them  ;  they  are  now 
supporting  themselves.  In  Dublin,  which  has  perhaps 
a  larger  percentage  of  wounded  than  any  other  town, 
the  coffee-room  in  a  disused  hotel  has  been  lent,  to 
which  discharged  soldiers  come  every  morning  and 
are  taught  fish-basket  and  open  mat-making,  and  for 
these  there  is  generally  a  ready  sale.  I  believe  it  is  in 
this  branch  that  men  able  to  do  some  such  light  work 
are  refused  further  assistance  from  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Help  Society  if  they  do  not  join  the  Brabazon 
and  Home  Arts  Scheme,  or  unless  they  can  show 
they  are  engaged  in  any  other  employment.  One 
is  struck  by  the  great  ingenuity  displayed  by  some 
of  the  men  in  making  children's  toys.  The  Central 
Committee  will  probably  seriously  endeavour  to  en- 
courage this  branch  of  an  industry  which  has  pretty 
well  left  England ;  and  who  knows  what  this  small 
beginning  may  not  eventually  lead  to  ? 

The  Scheme  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  and  will 
take  time  to  get  fully  established,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
later  on,  when  plans  are  more  fully  matured,  a  central 
depot  for  the  sale  of  work  done  by  the  men  will 
be  started  ;  a  departure  which  should  result  in  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  expenses  of  management,  and 
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should  keep  local  centres  well  informed  on  matters  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  Society  s  aim  is  to  reach 
the  men  before  their  enforced  idleness  ruins  those 
traits  of  nobility  of  character  which  the  war  has  called 
forth.  It  wants  to  make  them  shrink  from  applying 
for  parish  relief  as  a  degradation  while  work  they  are 
capable  of  doing  can  be  had  for  the  asking ;  to 
encourage  them  to  respect  their  manhood,  to  teach 
them  though  maimed  to  strive  to  live  decent  and  use- 
ful lives.  Should  it  succeed  in  accomplishing  its  aims 
it  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  individual 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  upon  the  nation  at  large. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme  in  its  operation  in  the  Workhouse,  among  the 
aged  and  infirm  outside,  and  among  our  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Addressing  a  Conference  of  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  I  have  naturally  gone  more  fully  into  the 
first  of  these  three,  though  not  because  the  others  are 
less  important.  In  conclusion  may  I  be  allowed  to 
point  again  to  the  great  benefits  that  may  be  achieved 
by  this  scheme  ?  We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that 
our  poor  would  have  been  better  off  to-day  had  there 
been  no  such  inventions  as  Poor  Laws ;  on  the  other 
it  is  said  that  our  English  Poor  Laws  are  the  best  and 
most  complete  in  the  world.  I  venture  to  think  that 
our  Poor  Laws  are  what  we  make  them.  Guardians 
are  given  the  greatest  latitude  in  their  administration, 
and  it  is  just  by  the  adoption  of  such  helps  as  the  Bra- 
bazon Employment  Society  offers  that  they  may  achieve 
success  where  failure  would  otherwise  have  been  their 
lot  As  yet  the  Brabazon  Scheme  is  regarded  as  a 
philanthropic  effort ;  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
be  surprised  at  its  economic  result.  Meanwhile  I  hope 
that  every  Guardian  present  will  try  to  get  it  introduced 
into  his  or  her  Union,  so  that  when  we  meet  in  Con- 
ference next  year  it  shall  have  become  a  general  feature, 
at  least  in  the  South  Midland  District. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Mayor  of  Bedford  at  this  point  returned  to  the  meeting, 
and  announced  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  members  for  a  trip 
on  the  river,  and  that  the  special  steam  launches  would  be  ready  at 
four  o'clock.  This  announcement  was  received  with  evident  satis- 
faction by  the  delegates. 

Alderman  Cleaver  (Northampton)  said  he  was  delighted  with  the 
paper  and  the  project  of  which  it  treated.  One  of  the  saddest  sights 
in  his  Union  was  to  see  the  inmates  sitting  day  after  day  with 
nothing  to  do.  If  anything  could  be  done  on  the  lines  of  the  paper 
he  trusted  it  would  be  done,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  the 
ladies  to  take  it  up.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Hill  (Bedford)  said  she  hoped  that  the  Brabazon  Scheme 
would  be  put  in  operation  in  every  Union.  It  was  an  excellent 
thing,  and  had  been  most  useful  at  Bedford.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  I^SEBV  said  the  scheme  had  been  in  work  at  Kettering  for 
some  time,  and  he  hoped  the  Treasurer  (Mrs  Paine)  would  tell  the 
Conference  something  about  it 

Mrs  Paine  (Kettering)  said  she  knew  of  one  case  of  a  bedridden 
woman  who  was  persuaded  to  learn  crochet  work,  and  her  work 
would  compare  with  that  of  any  lady  in  the  land.  In  the  next  bed 
was  a  blind  woman  who  had  often  told  her  (the  speaker)  that  the 
work  was  a  great  blessing  to  her,  enabling  her,  for  instance,  to  while 
away  the  hours  when  in  the  night  she  could  not  sleep,  "  for,  you 
know,"  she  would  say,  "  the  night  is  the  same  as  the  day  to  me." 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  work  the  Committee  purchased 
gifts  for  the  inmates,  including  a  harmonium  for  the  Infirmary. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Ellis  (Brentford)  and  Mr  Ell  (Bedford)  also  spoke  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

Mr  JoLLV  said  the  scheme  would  have  been  found  in  more  of  the 
Workhouses,  but  for  the  fear  entertained  by  a  certain  type  of  official 
that  the  Ladies'  Committee  might  discover  things  the  officials  would 
rather  keep  in  the  dark.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Tailbv  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  the  Brabazon 
Scheme  introduced  into  his  own  Union.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hull  proposed  and  Mr  Sutcliffe  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Miss  Kelaart.     This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  it,  said  that  the  paper  was  beyond 
criticism.  It  was  only  fair  to  say  that  the  other  lady  Guardians  of 
Bedford  had  most  heartily  supported  Miss  Kelaart  in  the  matter. 

Miss  Kelaart,  in  thanking  the  Conference,  expressed  her  in- 
debtedness to  Mr  Moyes,  Relieving  Officer  of  Bedford,  for  help  in 
preparing  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Colonel  Gerard  Clark,  for  the  able  and  energetic  way  in  which  he 
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had  done  his  work  since  his  election  to  the  oflfice  last  December. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  LosEBY  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Colonel  Gerard  Clark  said  that  if  he  could  get  together  such  a 
Conference  as  that,  he  was  more  than  repaid  for  his  trouble,  but  that 
really  the  success  of  the  Conference  was  due  to  the  energy  and  tact 
of  the  Chairman. 

Several  gentlemen  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
a  duty  which  had  been  entrusted  to 

Mr  Box,  who  said  he  had  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Chairman  had  done  his  work  that  day. 

Mr  Cleaver  seconded,  saying  they  had  been  ably  led. 

Mr  Chance  supported  the  proposition,  saying  that  though  Colonel 
Clark  had  done  admirable  work,  the  Conference  could  not  have  been 
a  great  success  without  Mr  Harding,  whose  services  on  the  Central 
Committee  were  common  knowledge.     (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  having  been  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  members,  saying  that  the  credit  was 
due  to  their  esteemed  Hon.  Secretary,  Colonel  Clark. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Tuesday,   i6th  July. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Rev.  Canon  Walker,  of  Whalton 
Rectory)  said  they  had  met  under  rather  difficult  circumstances. 
Their  late  President  (Mr  James  Cropjjer)  died  *soon  after  the 
previous  Conference.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Alderman  J.  F. 
Spence  (Chairman  of  the  Tynemouth  Board  of  Guardians)  should 
take  the  chair  that  day,  but  he  was  ill,  and  as  no  Vice-President  was 
elected  last  yeaf,  he  had  now  to  ask  the  Conference  to  elect  a 
Chairman. 

Alderman  Walker  (Tynemouth)  proposed  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  to  the  chair. 

Mr  Robert  Affleck  (Chairman  of  the  Gateshead  Board  of 
Guardians)  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  (Whitehaven)  took  the  chair.  He  was 
cordially  grc^eted  on  taking  the  chair,  and  said — It  is  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  you  I  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  very 
great  compliment  to  me  that  you  have  elected  me  your  chairman 
tor  the  year,  and  I  can  only  think  it  is  to  some  extent  because  you 
have  noticed  that  I  have  attended  very  regularly  the  Conferences 
here  and  at  Gilsland  for  the  last  few  years.  Two  years  ago  our  late 
friend  Mr  Cropper  proposed  that  I  should  be  Vice-Chairman.  I  little 
thought  that  I  should  be  so  soon  called  upon  to  till  the  chair,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  personal  regret  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  that  Mr  Cropper 
is  not  here  to-day.  It  is  not  easy  at  any  time  to  preside  over  a  meet- 
ing of  experts,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  when  following  a  chairman 
so  full  of  courtesy  and  experience  and  dignified  knowledge  as  Mr 
Cropper.  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  ^^  Infelix  puer  atque  impar  con- 
gressus  Achilli'^  I  have  also  the  interest  of  the  Conference  at  heart, 
but  I  have  not  the  skill  of  his  touch  or  the  depth  of  his  knowledge. 
I  can  only  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  in  my  shortcomings  and  not  to 
expect  from  me  any  resumk  of  Poor  Law  business  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  any  exhaustive  survey  of  the  field.  I  was,  up  to 
the  last  moment,  unaware  that  I  should  have  to  fill  the  chair  to-day, 
and  expected  that  you  would  be  guided  by  one  of  the  "wise  men 
from  the  east"  rather  than  a  dweller  in  the  extreme  west.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  conduct  our  deliberations  in  a  wise  manner,  and 
that  we  shall  derive  benefit  from  our  work  this  day.  One  of  the 
papers  deals  with  the  classification  of  the  poor,  a  question  on  which  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal,  but  in  view  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  the  construction  of  our  Workhouses  I  have  not  felt  able  to  recom- 
mend any  great  movement  in  that  direction.  It  remains  for  me  to 
call  upon  your  Hon.  Secretary,  who  wishes  to  make  certain  announce- 
ments, and  afterwards  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  Mr  Bosanquet,  who  will 
refer  to  the  death  of  our  old  friend,  Mr  Cropper.  If  I  had  not  known 
that  that  matter  was  in  Mr  Bosanquet's  able  hands,  I  should  have 
dealt  with  it  at  greater  length.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  Lord  Morpeth  had  felt  obliged 
to  decline  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  preside  on  that 
occasion ;  Mr  Alderman  Spence  wrote  expressing  regret  that  the 
state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  taking  the  chair ;  Mr  Browell, 
Mr  Dawson,  Mr  Mozley,  and  others  had  also  written  apologising  for 
absence. 

Mr  C.  B.  P.  BosANQUET,  who  recently  retired  from  the  office  of 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  who  was  associated  with  Mr 
Cropper  in  its  successful  working  for  very  many  years,  then  said — 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
the  help  that  our  late  President,  Mr  Cropper,  gave  the  Conference. 
In  doing  so  I  propose  to  confine  myself  mainly  to  facts ;  they  are 
more  eloquent  in  his  case  than  opinions.  But  I  should  like  to  refer 
also,  shortly,  to  the  help  the  Conference  had  from  another  man  of 
mark  we  have  lost  this  year.  Bishop  Creighton,  and  incidentally  to  Mr 
J.  M.  Ridley  and  others  to  whom  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Cropper  read  a  paper— on  Vagrancy — at  our  very 
first  Conference.  It  was  held  at  Gilsland  in  August  1872.  Mr 
Charlton,  of  Hesleyside,  Chairman  of  the  Bellingham  Union,  was 
Chairman.  He  read  a  paper  on  **  Out-relief  and  Non-residence,"  and 
Mr  Cropper  opened  the  discussion  on  it  in  a  short  wise  speech  in 
which  he  urged  the  importance  of  restricting  out-relief  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor^  not  of  the  ratepayer.  Mr  George  Moore,  then  High 
Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Boarding  Out." 
Mr  Cropper  again  opened  the  discussion,  and  Mr  Moore,  in  his 
reply,  referred  to  Mr  Cropper's  *' admirable  management  of  the 
Westmorland  Orphanage,"  and  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at 
having  received  his  support  for  an  alternative  system.  I  should  add 
that  the  Rev.  J.  Elphinstone  Elliot,  Rector  of  Whallon,  was  Hon. 
Secretary  of  this  first  Conference,  and  that  it  was  to  his  initiative  that 
the  summoning  of  the  Conference  was  due.  Our  present  Secretary, 
Canon  Walker,  is  his  son-in-law  and  successor  at  Whalton,  as  well  as 
an  inheritor  of  his  willingness  to  undertake  hard  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbours.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  J.  M.  Ridley  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  report,  but  the  list  of  names  does  not  claim  to  be  complete, 
and  I  think  he  must  have  been  present,  for  unless  my  memory 
deceives  me  he  played  host  to  a  very  important  visitor  at  that  first 
Conference  immediately  afterwards — Mr  Barwick  Baker.  Mr  Barwick 
Baker  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  both  of  English  Refor- 
matories and  of  these  Poor  Law  Conferences.  It  was  owing  to  his 
initiative  that  the  first  Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen 
from  three  counties — Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire— met  at  Malvern  in  1868,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  indomitable 
perseverance  that  by  1878  Conferences  had  been  organised  for  the 
whole  of  England.  A  Central  Conference  met  for  the  first  time  in 
1875;  it  was  arranged  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  District 
Conferences  held  in  1874,  at  Mr  Barwick  Baker's  residence,  Hard- 
wicke  Court,  near  Gloucester,  at  which  Mr  Cropper  and  Mr  Elliot 
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were  present,  and  this   Central  Conference  was  the  first  Conference 
open  to  all  Guardians  ;    previous  Conferences  had  been  in  theory 
gatherings  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen,  though  visitors  interested 
in  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  were  welcomed.     Of  course  all  came 
at  their  own  expense.      Mr  Baker's  son,  Mr  Granville  Baker,  is  still 
Hon.  Secretary   of  the   ^Vest   Midland  Conference,  and  we  have  a 
pupU  of  the   founder    with    us  here  m    Mr  Jenner   Fust,  and  an 
inheritor    of   his    principles.      He   knows   the  mischief  wrought  in 
Gloucestershire  by  the  old  Poor  Law,  and  has  a  good  grasp  of  the 
principles  which  Mr  Barwick  Baker's  father  led  the  way  in  enforcing 
in  1&30,  before  the   famous   Poor  I^w  Commission  made  the  im- 
portance of  them  well  known.     Two  of  Mr  Baker's  nephews  too  have 
helped  us — Sir  B.  C.  Browne  and  the  late  Mr  Murray  Browne.     But 
1  must  hurry  on.     The  Second  Conference  was  held  at  Gilsland  in 
1S73.     ^^  ^s  the  only  one  of  which  I  have  not  a  report,  but  I  learn 
from  asiatement  made  by  Mr  Elliot  in  1874,  that  Mr  Cropper  was 
President,  and  that  he  read  a  careful  paper  on  "  I^ocal  Taxation," 
many  of  the  su^estions   in   which    have   since   become    law.      In 
1874  the  Conference  was  held  in  Newcastle.     Lord  Eslington — now 
Lord  RavenswoTth — took  the  chair  as  President  for  the  year,  and 
Mr  Cropper  read  a  paper  on   "Workhouse  Accommodation,"  the 
subject  suggested  by  the  Central  Committee  for  discussion  at  all 
Conferences.      In    1875    the   Conference    met    at    Carlisle.      I^rd 
Elslington  had  again  consented  to  preside,  but  parliamentary  duties 
prevented  him  from  attending,  and  Mr  Cropper,  who  was  then  High 
Sheriff  of  Westmorland,  took  his  place.     In  1876  the  Conference 
was  held  at   Durham.     Lord  Eslington  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr 
Cropper  was  not  present.     In  1877  the  Conference  was  at  Gilsland. 
Mr   M.    W.    Ridley,    M.P.,    now   Ix)rd   Ridley,   presided,  and    Mr 
Cropper  read  a  paper  on  "  Stimulants  given  under  Order  of  Medical 
OflRcers."    It  was  at  this  Conference  that  the  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton, 
then  Vicar  of  Embleton,  first  appeared  amongst  us.     The  Education 
Act  of  1876  had  been  passed  the  previous  year,  directing  Guardians 
to  appoint  School  Attendance  Committees,  and  Mr  Creighton,  as 
first  chairman  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  Alnwick 
Board,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Duties  of  Guardians  with  regard  to 
Education."     Mr  J.  M.  Ridley  at  the  same  meeting  read  a  paper  on 
"County  Boards  and  their  Duties."     In  1878  the  Conference  met  at 
Barnard  Castle.     Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  who  was  to  have  presided, 
had  just  become  Home  Secretary.     Mr  Cropper  was  called  to  the 
chair  in  his  place.      The  first  paper  was  read    by  the  Rev.    M. 
Creighion.     It  was  a  continuation  of  his  paper  of  the  previous  year, 
practical  and  purpose-like.    This  Conference  has  been  referred  to 
sometimes  as  not  well  attended,  but  thirty-six  members  were  present. 
From  1879  to  1899  inclusive  the  Conference  met  at  Gilsland.    In  1879 
Mr  Stafford  Howard,  M.P.,  was  President,  and  Mr  Cropper  read  a 
paper  on  "National  Insurance."     In  1880  and  again  in  1881  Canon 
Simpson,  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  a  man  of  original  character  and  a 
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valued  member  of  our  early  Conferences,  took  the  chair  in  place  of 
Earl  Percy,  M.P. — the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland — and.  in 

1880  I  undertook  the  duties  of  Secretary,  Mr  Elliot  retaining  the 
treasurership.  In  1880  Mr  Cropper  was  present,  and  read  a  further 
paper  on  "National  Insurance."  Then  for  six  years,  1881-86,  he 
seems  to  have  been  absent.  He  became  member  for  Kendal  in  1886, 
and  I  take  it  that  his  parliamentary  duties  kept  him  in  London.    In 

1 88 1  Mr  VVyld,  Master  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Workhouse,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Workhouse  Management,"  and  Canon  Creighton,  as  he 
then  was  I  think,  as  invited  speaker  described  effectively  the  diffi- 
culties of  small  Workhouses,  the  officers  of  which  spent  their  time  in 
quarrelling — partly  because  the  Guardians  could  not  afford  a 
sufficient  Master,  and  partly  because  they  had  not  enough  to  do. 
(Laughter.)  In  1882  Mr  Fell,  of  Daneghyll,  was  President 
Canon  Creighton  was  not  able  to  come,  but  the  Secretary'  read  a 
paper  which  he  had  prepared  on  "The  Results  of  the  Education 
Act,  1876."  In  1883  and  three  following  years,  Mr  John  Lloyd 
Wharton  presided  year  after  year.  At  first  he  was  temf>orarily 
out  of  Parliament.  During  the  years  that  Mr  Cropper  was  unable 
to  attend,  he  was  still  furthering  our  object,  which,  I  take  it, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I -aw, 
and  through  that,  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes.  In  1883  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  Act  was  passed, 
which  enabled  Guardians  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  representa- 
tives and  to  purchase  copies  of  the  reports.  In  1884  Mr  Cropper 
became  a  representative  of  the  Northern  Conference  at  the  Central 
Conference.  In  1887  Mr  Cropper  took  the  chair  for  Mr  Wharton, 
and  was  elected  Vice-President.  From  1887  Mr  Cropper  seems 
only  to  have  missed  one  Conference.  In  1890  Mr  Browell  took  the 
chair  for  him,  but  Mr  Cropper  contributed  a  paper  on  "Technical 
Education."  In  1891  Mr  Wharton  presided  for  the  last  time.  He 
wished  to  attend,  and  the  Conference  wished  to  have  his  help,  but 
year  after  year  he  was  prevented  coming.  In  1896  he  asked  not  to 
be  re-elected  President,  and  Mr  Cropper  became  President  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact.  He  was  re-elected  year  after  year.  In  1892  Mr 
Cropper  read  a  paper  on  "The  Duties  to  be  entrusted  to  Parish 
Councils,"  and  in  1893  on  "District  and  Parish  Councils."  This,  I 
think,  is  the  last  paper  he  read,  though  year  by  year  we  have  had 
addresses  from  him  indicating  the  legislation  that  was  taking  place 
in  reference  to  Poor  Law  matters.  Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences),  whose  Index  of 
Subjects  and  Readers  at  the  Conferences,  printed  with  the  Report 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  1896,  has  helped  me  much,  mentions 
nine  papers  contributed  by  him  to  the  Proceedings  of  our  Northern 
Conference.  I  have  confined  myself  to  facts  and  to  facts  connected 
with  our  Conference.  If  I  had  gone  outside  these  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  take  a  very  wide  range.  He  was  a  many-sided 
man,  and  religious  principle  gave  unity  and  strength  to  his  character. 
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The  attention  of  others  like  my  own  may  have  been  called  to  his 
unfailing  sympathy  with  young  people.  He  combined  practical 
ability  with  openness  of  mind  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  our  (Con- 
ference has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  so  large  a  share  of  his 
time  and  attention. 

The  President  said  they  were  all  very  grateful  to  Mr  Bosanquet 
for  the  sympathetic  way  in  which  he  had  reviewed  Mr  Cropper's  con- 
nection with  the  Conferences,  and  he  was  sure  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  all  present  would  go  forth  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  their  late 
President  in  the  heavy  and  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustained. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  R.  H.  HowLiSTON  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  read  the  following 
paper: — 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  DESERVING  POOR 
IN  WORKHOUSES  AND  ADEQUATE 
OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

By  Mr  R.  H.  HOWLISTON, 

Reiieving  Offictr^  NctuceutU-upon'Tyne  Union. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  Writer  has  said  that  **  Public  educa- 
tion is  no  handmaid  of  law  and  order,  unless  law  and 
order  are  the  handmaid  of  education.  Family  order 
is  family  disorder  if  nothing  is  attempted  but  the 
simple  growing  of  childhood/'  A  similar  sentiment 
may  be  expressed  in  reference  to  classification,  the 
educational  value  of  which  must  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  better  government  of  our  Workhouse,  contri- 
buting  greatly  to  law  and  order.  There  can  be  but 
one  basts  for  classification,  and  that  basis  is  character ; 
a  sure  and  safe  foundation  not  depending  upon  geogra- 
phical boundaries,  but  upon  a  principle  alike  appli- 
cable to  both  urban  and  rural  Unions. 

When  one  comes  to  think  of  the  educational  value 
of  classification  according  to  character,  especially  in 
our  large  Unions,  one  can  only  wonder  why  so  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  a  reform  should  have  been  so 
long  delayed. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  classification  is  an 
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infringement  upon  the  principle  of  individualism,  then 
the  inquiry  will  have  to  go  deeper  and  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  evils 
with  which  we  find  ourselves  surrounded.  Methinks, 
if  you  probe  deep  enough,  the  reason  will  be  found  in 
wrong-doing,  if  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  word.  If  this 
be  admitted,  then  it  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that 
character  can  be  the  only  safe  ground  upon  which  to 
build  a  better  system. 

Classification  of  paupers  has  not  had  so  long  a  trial 
in  Unions  which  have  adopted  the  system  as  to  render 
comparisons  of  much  effect.  We  are  standing  too 
close  to  the  scene  to  behold  its  beauty,  but  indeed  this 
is  a  department  of  administration  in  which  comparisons 
will  not  avail  much,  as  evidently  it  is  only  in  large 
Unions  where  any  difficulty  would  arise.  In  rural 
Unions  the  problem  is  easy  of  solution.  Any  intelli- 
gent Workhouse  Master  dealing  almost  entirely  with 
the  agricultural  class  ought  to  be  able  to  advise  his 
Board  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  because  in  such 
Unions  the  various  social  degrees,  the  awful  distress 
and  the  perplexities  of  human  life  are  not  met  with  as 
in  our  large  towns  and  cities. 

Wherein  lies  the  advantage  of  classification  by 
character  in  a  large  Union?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
respectable  men  and  women,  broken  down  in  life, 
shrink  from  the  Workhouse,  and  prefer  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
our  large  cities,  because  they  feel  that  to  enter  the 
House  is  to  be  compelled  to  herd  with  the  dissolute 
and  undesirable. 

Is  it  not  well  known  that  many  Poor  Law  Guardians 
have  gone  against  their  better  judgment  and  granted 
outdoor  relief,  well  knowing  that  adequate  relief  corre- 
sponding to  the  capacity  of  the  applicant  could  only  be 
achieved  where  careful  dieting  and  nursing  could 
be  had  ? 

Once  establish  the  principle  that  the  respectable 
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will  be  admitted  to  quarters  where  well-behaved  com- 
panions will  be  found — one  of  the  pleasures  of  life  is 
to  be  found  in  conversation — and  you  at  once  cut  the 
ground  from  that  perhaps  not  unnatural  dVead  which 
now  clings  around  our  Workhouse  system. 

The  difficulty  of  classification  will  likely  be  found 
in  determining  the  grade  of  character  according  to  the 
number  of  classes  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  just  here  where 
sentiment  should  not  take  the  place  of  justice,  where 
pity  should  not  supersede  conscience,  where  a  so-called 
humane  policy  should  not  usurp  reason.  It  is  quite 
a  common  experience  to  find  Poor  Law  Guardians 
speaking  of  men  in  tones  of  pity  and  sympathy  whose 
whole  lives  have  been  extravagant  and  thriftless  and 
drunken,  and  it  may  be  that  merely  prompted  by  good 
feeling  they  may  recommend  such  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  classification  ward. 

If  this  is  to  be  allowed,  then  better  remain  where 
we  are  than  render  classification  of  no  effect  by  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  being  everything  to  all  men,  a  weak, 
vacillating,  meddlesome  interference  which  can  have 
no  good  nor  permanent  result. 

If  Poor  Law  Guardians  who  have  the  control  of 
the  Workhouses  ever  give  a  moral  sanction  to  that 
which  is  socially  injurious,  or  if  the  conditions  of  privi- 
lege attached  to  classification  are  to  be  set  at  nought 
by  any  kind  of  special  pleading  or  favouritism  on  the 
part  of  the  powers  that  be,  then  the  educational  effi- 
ciency in  any  good  sense  of  classification  is  at  an  end, 
while  the  power  of  mischief  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  evil  potency  of  the  character  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  privilege.  Who  then  is  to  discriminate? 
Evidence  of  character  can  only  be  got  where  it  is  to 
be  found ;  and  our  Workhouse  Masters,  Relieving 
Officers,  and  other  officials,  whose  daily  task  it  is  to 
move  in  and  out  among  the  class  referred  to,  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  give  more  extended  reports,  the 
order  of  admission  to  Workhouse  might  be  consider- 
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ably  improved,  and  other  means  adopted  to  enable  the 
Guardians  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 

With  all  the  means  which  the  Guardians  can  com- 
mand, and*with  a  past  experience  of  Workhouse  man- 
agement, it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  respectable  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and 
what  may  be  termed  indigence  on  the  other.  Poverty 
there  will  always  be,  but  true  administration,  true 
political  wisdom  demands  that  poverty  should  be  met 
by  judicious  arrangements,  and  prevented  as  much  as 
possible  from  descending  into  indigence,  so  that  the 
social  body  instead  of  being  burdened  becomes  bene- 
fited. Poverty  has  been  defined  as  '*  that  state  and 
condition  in  society  where  the  individual  has  no  surplus 
labour  in  store,  and  consequently  no  property  but  what 
is  derived  from  the  constant  exercise  of  his  own  in- 
dustry *' ;  but  indigence  is  a  condition  which  implies 
want,  misery,  and  distress,  where  a  person  is  destitute 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  cannot  procure  it  to 
the  extent  his  nature  demands. 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  these  two  classes,  what 
distinctions  do  we  find  in  our  Workhouses  : — 

1.  Utter  inability  to  procure  subsistence. 

2.  Inadequate  ability  for  the  same. 

3.  Fair  ability  to  make  a  decent  living. 

4.  In  some  instances  full  ability  which  to  the 
individual  should  be  the  source  of  his  own  wealth. 

For  the  latter  there  should  be  no  consideration, 
they  should  at  once  be  turned  out.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  they  should  never  have  been  admitted,  but  their 
being  there  only  presupposes  a  period  of  destitution, 
which  is  at  once  its  own  evidence  of  character — it  carries 
its  own  tale. 

Now,  in  considering  the  system  of  classification  to 
the  indigent  class,  we  may  be  guided  by  certain  well- 
defined  rules. 

I.  There  are  innocent  causes  of  destitution  or 
indigence  such  as  infirmity,  old  age,  &c.     To  these,  if 
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deserving  and  well  conducted,  should  be  assigned 
superannuation  or  privilege  wards,  where  greater  com- 
forts and  additional  privileges  should  be  enjoyed. 

2.  There  is  a  kind  of  remediable  indigence,  if 
so  it  can  be  termed,  occasioned  often  by  loss  of  work, 
temporary  sickness,  where  no  previous  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  it ;  to  these  might  be  assigned  the 
second  grade.  It  might  have  an  educational  effect, 
acting  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  raise  them  to  something 
better ;  and 

3-  There  are  culpable  causes  of  indigence,  such 
as  the  whole  train  of  immoral  and  vicious  habits,  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  the  lowest  grade.  The  fatal 
blunder  has  hitherto  been  that  we  have  allowed  an 
innocent  poverty  to  be  classed  and  confounded  with 
criminal  indigence,  to  share  the  same  fate,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  morals  of  the  poor,  especially  in  large 
Workhouses,  crowded  together,  and  submitted  to  equal 
humiliation. 

Let  any  man  try  to  investigate  the  effect  which  this 
system  has  had  for  the  past  half-century,  and  view  it 
in  relation  to  the  object  which  the  political  reformer 
has  been  trying  to  attain,  and  what  disappointment, 
what  failure  stares  him  in  the  face.  Where  can  the 
Workhouse  be  said  to  have  been  the  house  of  reform  ? 

To  the  innocent,  respectable  poor  they  have 
appeared  as  a  gaol  without  guilt,  as  a  punishment 
without  their  having  committed  a  crime  ;  while  to 
the  culpable  loafer  and  parasite  they  operate  as  a 
species  of  reward  to  vice  and  idleness.  Here  they  find 
an  asylum  after  a  long  course  of  depravity,  when  their 
immoral  and  criminal  conduct  has  generated  disease 
and  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  existing  anywhere 
else. 

It  is  time  this  was  altered. 

It  is  vain  to  look  back ;  doing  so  only  develops 
the  existing  sore.     If  it  has  been  discovered,  then  let 
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the  errors  which  have  been  traced  to  their  source  be 
corrected. 

If  all  the  reasoning  upon  this  important  question 
should  justify  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn, 
then  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued.  No  hesitation  can  arise  in  establish- 
ing the  means  for  giving  to  a  just  principle  an  effectual 
operation — the  principle  of  classification  submitted  as 
the  true  conception  of  successful  administration. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  that  large  section,  the 
habituates  of  our  common  lodging-houses — men  and 
women  with  no  settled  residence,  who  are  never  long 
in  one  place,  the  ins-and-outs  of  our  Workhouses  ? 
That  is  the  class  who  try  the  temper  and  the  patience 
of  Relieving  Officers,  Workhouse  Masters,  and  Work 
house  nurses. 

May  the  difficulties  in  retaining  the  latter  not  be 
in  some  measure  traced  to  this  class  of  inmate ;  people 
who  enter  the  House  in  a  shamefully  dirty  condition, 
and  who,  after  being  cleaned  and  fed,  leave,  only  to 
come  back  in  a  fortnight :  the  second  condition  often 
worse  than  the  first.  Their  moral  character  may  be 
questioned,  although  from  their  migratory  habits  per- 
haps this  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  They  are  truly 
vagrants,  having  all  the  unsettled  life  and  habits  of 
such.  To  attempt  to  classify  them  is  impossible.  No 
privilege  should  be  granted.  They  should  be  given 
the  hardest  task.  Many  of  them  are  worse  than  the 
tramp,  for  whom  we  have  very  little  consideration. 
The  only  good  medicine  will  be  found  to  be  something 
which  interferes  with  their  liberty,  which  compels  some 
sacrifice.  It  would  be  relief  for  them  to  lose  some- 
thing. Stern  discipline  is  needed  to  get  the  meanness 
out  of  them.  Their  characters  put  a  kind  of  full  stop 
to  classification. 

We  may  pity  them,  we  may  deplore  the  calamity 
and  call  it  imprudence,  or  any  other  name,  but  that 
does  not  explain  what  we  are  to  do. 
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How  to  deal  with  this  section  of  Workhouse  in- 
mates is  a  task  which  our  best  Workhouse  Masters 
should  try  to  enlighten  us  upon ;  but  it  is  clear  that  larger 
powers  to  detain  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  acted  upon  by  them,  as  lessons  on  classification, 
like  lessons  in  everything  else,  can  only  be  got  by 
observation  and  reflection,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  only  comes  slowly. 

How  far  the  new  dietary  arrangements  can  be 
applied  to  classification  is  more  a  matter  of  detail. 
All  that  is  advocated  and  contended  for  here  is  that 
classification  based  upon  a  residential  and  moral  ground 
is  a  sure  and  safe  principle,  and  is  one  if  not  the  best 
method  of  taking  away  the  dread  and  reproach  of  the 
Workhouse,  bringing  it  more  into  harmony  with  the 
trend  and  policy  of  an  enlightened  thought. 

The  general  scope  of  this  argument  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  expressed  in  their  circular  letter  to  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  August  1900.  Many  of  the  provisions 
mentioned  in  that  letter  have  already  received  the 
consideration  of  the  Guardians  in  some  of  our  larger 
Unions,  and  the  general  application  of  it  is  one  of  detail 
in  so  far  as  space  and  existing  circumstances  permit. 

How  far  is  it  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of 
classification  by  character  to  the  outdoor  poor,  and  to 
give  what  is  termed  adequate  outdoor  relief?  What 
do  we  mean  by  adequate  relief.'^  What  do  the  Local 
Government  Board  mean  when  they  say  that  they  are 
afraid  that  too  frequently  such  relief  is  not  adequate 
in  amount  ? 

That  is  not  nice  to  hear.  Boards  of  Guardians 
with  a  knowledge  of  local  circumstances  will  be  able  to 
say  how  far  such  remarks  apply  to  them. 

The  language  contained  in  the  circular  of  August 
1900  is  somewhat  indefinite:  "The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  consider  that  aged  deserving  persons 
should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  Workhouse  at  all, 
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unless  there  is  some  cause  which  renders  such  a  course 
necessary ;  such  as  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the 
absence  of  house  accommodation  or  of  a  suitable 
person  to  care  for  them,  or  some  similar  cause ;  but 
that  they  should  be  relieved  by  having  adequate  out- 
door relief  granted  to  them." 

A  rather  formidable  array  of  exceptions — excep- 
tions constituting  the  very  difficulties  with  which  Poor 
Law  Guardians  have  to  deal — exceptions  which  some- 
what illustrate  the  old  adage,  '*  Many  desire  but  few 
deserve." 

I  should  like  to  vindicate  the  Newcastle  Board  of 
Guardians  from  ever  having  acted  in  any  other  spirit, 
and  question  if  there  be  a  Union  in  the  North  of 
Elngland  who  have  ever  attempted  to  force  the  aged 
and  deserving  into  the  Workhouse,  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  above- 
mentioned  exceptions. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
not  given  us  some  samples  of  what  they  mean  by 
adequate  outdoor  relief  A  fair  inference  is  that 
Guardians  may  or  should  maintain  outside  the  Work- 
house— maintain  altogether — the  same  as  they  do  inside 
the  House.  If  this  be  granted,  then  it  means  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  House  should  be  taken  as 
a  basis,  and  should  be  granted,  plus  an  allowance  for 
rent,, as  it  is  obvious  that  no  out-relief  could  be  con- 
sidered adequate  which  did  not  include  rent.  But 
rent  is  a  wide  term,  and  may  mean  in  some  Unions 
more  than  we  think  it  does. 

A  fair  way  to  calculate  it  would  be  for  the  Reliev- 
ing Officer  of  a  large  Union  or  the  officer  of  a  large 
working-class  district  to  calculate  the  average  amount 
at  present  paid  to  those  on  his  relief  list,  and  that 
amount  added  to  the  sum  which  it  costs  at  present  to 
maintain  in  the  House  may  be  said  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  adequate  relief. 

According  to  the  latest  published  returns  of  the 
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Newcastle    Board    of    Guardians,    the    mean   cost   of 

maintenance    in    the   Workhouse  for   provisions   and 

clothing  is   3s.   6d.    per  head  per  week — to  be  exact, 

3s.  5|d. ;  but  as  there  are  several  incidental  expenses 

connected   with    the    management   of  a   home,   be  it 

ever  so  humble,    it   is  clear  that   this  amount  would 

have  to  be  increased  ;  and  if  we  add  another  shilling, 

plus  say    3s.    6d.    per   week   for   rent,   then   an   aged 

couple  chargeable  to  out-reh"ef  would  have  to  receive 

12s.  6d.   or    13s.,    or  may  be   14s.  per  week.     What 

have  the  advocates  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  many  of 

whom  use  scornful  speech  when  speaking  of  the  Poor 

Law,  to  say  to  that  ?     Are  we,  as  Guardians,  prepared 

for  this?     If  not,  why  not?     Would  a  simple  method 

like  that  be  true  administration?     It  certainly  would 

not  call    for    the    exercise   of  much  judgment.     We 

would  soon  2:et  into  a  mere  mechanical  habit. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  mechanical  system,  I 
submit  as  a  sound  principle  in  Poor  Law  administration, 
that  out-relief  should  be  based  upon  a  right  relation- 
ship to  the  character  of  the  case  relieved.  Does  the 
relief  given  stand  related  to  the  cure  of  sickness, 
maintenance  of  old  age,  or  merely  the  relief  of 
destitution?  If  to  sickness,  then  our  attitude  and 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  cure,  and  this  opens  out 
a  wide  field  calling  for  a  discriminating  policy.  In 
the  case  of  the  bread-winner,  the  aptitude  of  his 
wife  to  give  necessary  attention  and  nursing,  the 
nature  and  character  of  his  dwelling  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  sickness  itself,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  In  many  cases  where  the  wife  is  forced 
to  go  out  to  work  to  add  to  the  family  income,  her 
absence  brings  an  economic  evil  into  the  case.  No 
permanent  result  is  attained,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  our  expenditure  is  waste. 

Adequate  relief  in  such  a  case  would  mean  the 
removal  of  the  sick  man  to  Hospital.  This  ought 
not  to  be   considered  as  hounding  a  -man    into   the 
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Workhouse.  It  is  dealing  with  the  primary  cause  of 
his  destitution,  and  provides  the  maximum  of  relief 
in  the  true  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  administered. 

Any  Relieving  Officer  could  easily  cite  cases  of  the 
beneficent  working  of  such  a  policy  and  of  the  disas- 
trous results  of  continuing  on  the  out  relief  list  (often 
from  a  sentimental  view)  persons  whose  abode  is  in 
the  region  of  infection,  and  who  are  undismayed  by 
degrees  of  filth,  stench,  and  darkness. 

It  is  a  flashy  and  false  analogy  by  which  we  are 
deceived  when  we  argue  that  such  can  be  as  well 
treated  at  their  homes.  The  sick  poor  require  the 
care  and  skill  of  the  healthy. 

Another  sound  principle  in  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  relief  is  that  Guardians  should  see  to  the 
proper  obedience  and  fulfilment  of  the  claims  of 
relative  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  said  to 
be  a  crime.  In  all  cases  where  the  law  gives  power 
to  compel  a  son  or  other  relative  to  contribute  to  his 
parents  maintenance,  a  rigid  and  undeviating  fixity 
of  purpose  should  be  carried  out.  This  can  only  be 
effectually  accomplished  when  the  payments  have  to 
be  made  to  the  Guardians. 

Here  again  Relieving  Officers  could  cite  cases 
where  relief  has  been  neutralised  by  reduced  contri- 
butions from  relatives  when  it  was  known  that  their 
parents  had  obtained  Poor  Law  relief.  In  many 
instances  the  pauper  was  no  better  off  for  such  relief. 

Again,  in  granting  out-relief  care  should  be  taken 
to  determine  whether  it  be  possible  for  the  recipient 
to  add  to  his  income  by  some  light  employment.  Our 
efforts  lose  their  potentiality  when  no  healthy  activity 
is  excited,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  some  cases 
relief  may  be  a  positive  evil.  I  know  of  cases  where 
men  have  taken  themselves  off  the  relief  list  when 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  find  them  work. 

The  administration  of  relief  to  be  an  educational 
power  (and  that  is  what  classification  ought  to  be)  de- 
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pends  upon  its  own  justice  as  a  rule  of  social  action,  like- 
wise upon  the  ability  and  determination  of  its  adminis- 
trators to  enforce  its  moral  obligations.  If  the  power 
to  do  some  work  is  abused,  then  a  worse  state  instead 
of  a  better  is  the  result,  and  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  the  Poor  Law  brought  into  disrepute.  Till  some- 
thing like  this  is  done  our  methods  must  be  largely 
tentative.  The  newer  method  advocated  will,  we  hope, 
be  largely  remedial.  But  when  all  this  has  been  done, 
there  still  remain  the  aged  and  deserving,  and  it  is 
here  where  the  principle  of  classification  according 
to  character  will  have  a  powerful  educational  value. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  stick  closelv  to  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aged  and 
Deserving  Poor,  which,  among  other  points,  contains 
British  nationality,  attainment  of  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
certain  restrictions  of  age  in  regard  to  crime,  &c. 

There  will  be  circumstances  in  different  Unions 
calling  for  differential  treatment,  such  as  the  aged  who 
live  with  relatives,  those  who  have  rent  to  pay,  and 
others  who  have  permanent  benefit  from  Sick  Societies, 
&c.  With  regard  to  this  latter  class,  full  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Out-Relief 
Act,  and  Poor  Law  relief  where  necessary  given  inde- 
pendently of  such . 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Out- Relief  Act  (Friendly  Society 
Act)  of  1894  has  not  been  much  acted  upon,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  present  Act  of  1901  is  largely  the 
result  of  that  inaction. 

In  addition  to  age,  length  of  residence,  and  espe- 
cially length  of  residence  without  relief,  in  addition  to 
character,  whether  it  be  good,  fair,  or  indifferent, 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

If  this  be  done  wisely  and  well,  the  educational 
reform  in  our  lower  neighbourhoods  will  begin — reform 
of  habit  when  one  man  sees  that  his  fellow  in  the  same 
street  is  not  only  allowed  to  enjoy  his  Club  benefit 
for  which  his  own  thrift  has   provided,   but  that  the 

H 
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Guardians  who  have  the  control  of  public  relief  also 
treat  him  better. 

It  is  futile  and  superficial  to  argue  that  it  will  take 
as  much  to  keep  the  one  family  as  the  other.  It  does 
not.  It  is  not  what  a  man  receives  but  how  he  spends 
what  he  receives  that  determines  the  difference. 
True,  both  cases  may  have  reached  that  stage  of  life 
when  the  voices  of  the  world,  whether  angel  or  siren, 
have  little  or  no  effect ;  but  both  have  their  past  indis- 
solubly  linked  unto  them,  the  one  enjoying  the  sweets, 
the  other  tasting  the  bitter,  and  that  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  the  different  treatment  accorded  by  a 
public  body  ought  to  have,  and  will  have,  if  rightly 
applied,  a  healthy  educational  effect. 

There  are  many  families,  aged  men  and  women  even 
in  our  lowest  neighbourhoods,  who  have  borne  life's 
battle  nobly  and  well — admirable  specimens  of  humanity 
freed  from  accusations  and  recriminations  grounded  on 
differences  of  social  conditions ;  men  whose  moral 
character  has  never  been  questioned,  whose  tender 
solicitude,  even  in  their  poverty,  for  others,  constitute 
a  picture  of  moral  heroism.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  down  in 
the  shade  where  the  bonnie  ferns  grow.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  word 
respectable  confined  to  other  conditions,  and  the  word 
low  applied  to  them,  and  subjection  to  this  slight  is 
crushing  to  the  spirit.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  stand 
erect  and  preserve  his  self-respect  when  subjected  to 
outward  humiliation.  Classification  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  blight,  and  it  should  be  our  joy  to  minister 
to  such  at  the  close  of  life,  not  in  the  form  of  a  cheap 
altruism,  but  a  real  well-directed  philanthropy. 

Our  connection  with  this  class  should  awaken  in  them 
some  consqiousness  of  their  own  responsibility,  to  cheer 
their  spirit  and  raise  their  hope.  They  will  be  rescued 
from  self-contempt  when  they  see  others  impressed  in 
a  desire  for  their  welfare.  They  may  be  unfortunate, 
but  should  never  be  called  low.     It  is  almost  impossible 
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to  realise  the  importance  of  classification  by  character 
to  men  of  this  class. 

But  now  what  is  to  be  the  end  and  object  of  all 
this,  what  with  Scattered  Homes,  Cottage  Homes, 
Separate  Schools,  Boarding-Out  of  Children  (both  in 
the  Union  and  out  the  Union),  Improved  Dietary, 
Classification  Wards,  Extra  Privileges,  Increased  Out- 
Relief,  &c.  &c.  ?  What  do  the  critics  at  the  present 
day  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  hard  and  cruel 
Poor  Law  ?  You  would  almost  think  that  Poor  Law 
Guardians  and  their  officers  were  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry  after  a  terrified  hare.  I  deny  their 
accusations,  and  would  like  some  of  these  gentlemen 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  slums  of  Newcastle.  It 
would  be  an  object  lesson,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  they  would  do  with  the  material  to  be 
found  there  ;  but  when  we  think  of  all  this,  not  to  speak 
of  the  somewhat  fanciful  proposals,  even  on  the  part 
of  Unions  of  the  first  importance,  to  change  the  name 
of  Workhouse  to  that  of  Institution,  as  well  as  the 
word  pauper  to  that  of  inmate  or  patient — all  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  heterogeneous  ideas,  in  the  air — 
is  it  not  time  to  cry  halt  ?  Let  us  see  where  we  are. 
Where  is  this  road  going  to  lead  to."^  Poor  Law 
Guardians  may  well  pause  and  refuse  to  travel  any 
further  until  they  see  the  goal.  If  all  this  is  tending 
to  a  diminution  of  pauperism  (to  hold  fast  by  the  old 
word),  well  and  good ;  if  not,  then  the  question  may 
fairly  be  asked — Are  we  on  the  right  road  ? 

Personally,  I  believe,  as  a  sound  principle,  that 
the  relief  of  destitution,  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the 
diminution  of  pauperism,  is  the  right  road,  and  that 
is  why  I  believe  that  classification,  both  in  the  Work- 
house  and  in  the  Out- Relief  Department  (carry  it 
further  if  you  like,  into  test  labour),  will  do  some- 
thing to  help  this  forward,  by  inculcating  a  reform 
which  ought  to  teach  habits  of  thrift  and  self-respect. 
When  it  is  laid  down  as  a  law  that  the  man  who 
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will  not  make  some  effort  to  provide  for  himself, 
nor  endeavour  to  keep  his  character  clean,  need 
expect  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  public 
authorities.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate,  in  our 
lower  class  neighbourhoods,  a  moral  improvement 
when  men  know  and  feel  that  upon  their  conduct 
depends  their  reward ;  whereas  a  general  uniform 
system  of  treating  all  alike  is  only  a  shock  to  moral 
sense. 

What  then  should  be  the  spirit  animating  our  dis- 
cussion and  directing  our  efforts  in  this  important 
matter  ?  What  should  be  the  spirit  directing  all  great 
social  questions  ? 

Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  charming 
volumes,  has  laid  down  a  principle  which  he  himself 
uses  in  determining  place  and  rank  in  the  domain  of 
poetry.  The  test  is  the  spirit  of  /o/ly  seriousness 
which  pervades  the  movement. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Milton  precedes  Shelley, 
why  Wordsworth  goes  before  Keats. 

There  can  be  no  true  administration  without  a 
lofty  seriousness.  It  is  this  principle  which  alone 
gives  the  moral  value  to  any  great  social  undertaking. 

That  there  is  such  a  principle  pervading  the  minds 
of  Poor  Law  reformers,  no  one  who  watches  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  who  keeps  himself  in  touch  with 
Poor  Law  literature,  can  doubt.  On  every  hand  men 
are  striving  to  battle  with  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
destitution,  with  what  success  in  our  own  ranks  let 
the  noble  efforts  which  have  been  made  and  are  now 
being  carried  out  on  behalf  of  children  testify  ;  and 
if  our  endeavours  can  bring  about  a  diminution  of 
pauperism  then  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
witness  a  moral  reform  far-reaching  in  its  influence  ; 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  the  past. 
There  have  been  periods  in  English  history  when 
pauperism  nearly  throttled  the  nation.  To  spurn  the 
light  and  teaching  of  experience  is  to  hasten  the  time 
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when  history  will  repeat  itself.  Let  us  beware.  **  The 
light  we  spurn  to-day,  may  like  blasting  lightning, 
return  to-morrow." 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  is  surrounded  with 
great  difficulties.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  mastered 
the  topic.     I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt  my  fears. 

Discrimination  is  difficult,  and  the  good  sought 
sometimes  imperfectly  realised.  All  that  is  sought  is 
to  throw  the  influence  of  change  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  aged  and  deserving,  remembering 
that  a  clear  policy,  firmly  administered,  is  our  only 
hope.     Directness  is  power ;  vagueness  is  weakness. 

Some  choice  and  decision  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion is  imperative,  and  as  that  decision  is,  so  will  be 
the  consequences. 
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Before  resuming  his  seat, 

Mr  HowLisTON  added  that  three  years  ago  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  the  Conference  at  Gilsland,  and  he  then  recommended 
the  discreet  application  of  the  Workhouse  test.  That  opinion  had 
been  confirmed  in  the  three  years  of  practical  exfxirience  which  had 
intervened.  It  was  simply  marvellous  how  the  Workhouse  test 
operated  to  rebuke  sensuality  and  to  prevent  misery.  It  impressed 
upon  the  poor  the  one  principle  which  alone  commanded  success, 
the  principle  of  obedience.  Unless  the  Poor  I^w  was  intelligently 
administered  on  sound  principles  they  would  reap  the  whirlwind  of 
failure  with  lamentable  results  alike  to  the  poor  and  to  the  ratepay- 
ing  public.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  H.  Walton  (Clerk  of  the  Alnwick  Board) — invited 
speaker — said  the  paper  was  a  very  able  and  excellent  one  on  a 
subject  which  needed  discussion.  No  doubt  classification  was  re- 
quired in  the  Workhouses.  There  were  innumerable  cases  where 
people  endured  all  manner  of  hardship  and  privation  rather  than 
go  into  the  \Vorkhouse  to  herd  with  dissolute  and  disreputable 
persons.  He  suggested  that  special  wards  should  be  allocated  to  the 
respectable  inmates,  who  should  not  be  obliged  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  bad  characters  at  all.  As  to  out-relief,  let  them  first  settle 
on  a  sound  basis  and  then  adhere  closely  to  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  said  they  were  all  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  test  of  character,  but  the  great  question  was,  should  it  be  the 
applicant's  present  character  or  the  antecedents  which  should  be 
considered.     It  would  be  a  great  help  if  the  Conference  could  arrive 
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at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  line  to  take  on  the  point  People  oftco 
lived  down  the  unsteadiness  and  the  thriftlessness  and  the  dissipation 
of  their  early  years,  but  if  that  period  of  their  career  was  to  be  ignored 
the  effect  might  be  very  detrimental,  inasmuch  as  the  younger  people 
would  say,  "It  does  not  matter  what  we  do  if  we  are  well  behaved  in 
our  old  age."  She  was  rather  in  favour,  therefore,  of  making  the 
antecedents  the  test.  With  regard  to  classification,  it  was  a  pity  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  help  Guardians  a  little  more  as 
to  what  constituted  **  deserving."  The  undeserving  were  treated  too 
liberally,  especially  in  the  dietary.  It  seemed  most  unfair  that  they 
should  have  four  meat  dinners  a  week.  In  her  own  Union  they  were 
now  spending  ^^300  a  year  more  for  200  inmates  than  they  were 
doing  previous  to  the  lx>cal  Government  Board  dietary  circular  being 
issued,  and  in  other  Unions,  too,  great  additional  expenditure  had 
had  to  be  incurred.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BosANQUET  said  that,  answering  Mrs  Cropper's  question,  he 
would  say  that  if  he  were  sitting  on  a  Charity  Organisation  Com- 
mittee he  would  consider  the  present  character  of  the  applicant 
and  whether  he  could  be  effectually  helped,  but  as  a  Guardian, 
dealing  with  the  public  money,  he  would  act  on  general  rules,  having 
regard  to  the  applicant's  antecedents.  There  was  a  vast  difference 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  charity.  Poor  Law  could  not  keep  the 
people  off  the  Poor  Law — charily  could — it  could  in  many  cases  pre- 
vent th.»m  ever  tasting  the  sweets  of  Poor  Law  relief.  The  Local 
Government  Board  **  Aged  Deserving  Poor "  circular  raised  a  very 
difficult  question  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  should  act  in 
granting  relief.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Marylebone  Guardians 
avowedly  acted  many  years  ago  was  to  refuse  maintenance  relief  to 
persons  outside  of  the  House.  They  were  prepared  to  grant  relief  as 
a  i)rivilege  to  deserving  persons  who  had  some  means  of  eking  out 
their  existence  outside  the  House,  but  people  absolutely  destitute  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  House.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  cases  and  to  help  them  effectually. 
He  supposed  "adequate  relief"  meant  not  any  particular  sum  of 
money,  &c.,  but  such  provision  as  was  requisite  to  relieve  each 
case  in  an  effectual  manner.  Mr  Charles  Booth,  in  his  book  on 
the  aged  poor,  gave  some  very  interesting  budgets.  In  two  cases 
old  women  were  living  on  3s.  4d.  and  3s.  4jd.  respectively.  It 
seemed  very  strange  to  most  of  those  present  that  any  one  could 
exist  on  such  a  sum,  but  he  supposed  old  women  could  do  on  a  very 
little.  (Loud  laughter.)  He  did  not  know  quite  why  they  were 
laughing.  (Renewed  laughter,  and  a  Voice,  "  VVhat  about  the  old 
men  ?  "  laughter.)  He  had  intended  to  include  the  old  men  in 
his  remark,  though  they  perhaps  wanted  a  little  more  as  they  probably 
did  more  work.  (A  J^dy,  "Oh,"  and  laughter.)  Relief  Committees 
needed  full  information  from  their  officers  to  judge  how  a  case  should 
be  dealt  with.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  they  should  remember  that 
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whatever  the  individuals  who  came  before  the  Boards  might  be,  they 
had  been  ''somebody's  pet  or  darling"  at  some  time.  He  knew 
of  a  Board  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Keswick  who,  when  the 
bread-winner  of  a  family  of  three  or  four  children  died,  voted 
the  widow  only  a  shilling  a  week  per  child.  (Shame.)  What 
impression  did  that  sort  of  thing  give  the  poor  ?  It  was  a  paltry 
pittance,  a  mere  nothing.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  must  compliment  the 
Newcastle  Board  upon  keeping  the  indoor  poor  on  3s.  5  id.  a  week 
per  head.  (No,  no,  and  laughter.)  There  could  not  be  much 
good  "grub"  at  that  price.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  Poor 
Law  would  not  allow  the  granting  of  relief  in  the  way  of  rent.  In 
his  own  Union  they  expended,  in  all,  about  eight  shillings  a  week 
on  each  inmate.  Some  Boards  were  abominably  harsh  in  their 
treatment  of  the  fxx)r.  He  knew  of  a  recent  instance,  not  far 
from  there,  in  which  a  poor  fellow  suffering  from  a  chest  complaint 
had  to  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  for  the  relief  money,  and  to 
prevent  himself  from  fainting  he  entered  a  public-house  on  his  way 
home  and  had  a  drop  of  wliisky.  Some  evil -disposed  person  told 
the  relieving  officer,  and  that  official  watched  the  man,  who  had  a 
little  drop  on  the  next  occasion,  and  for  the  same  reason.  That 
poor  wretch's  relief  was  stopped  1  (Shame.)  The  medical  officer 
reported  to  the  Board  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  man 
should  have  a  little  spirits.  He  was  a  teetotaller  himself  but  he 
believed  that  three-ha'porth  of  whisky  would  do  the  man  more  good 
than  three  bottles  of  his  medicine.  (Oh,  and  laughter.)  The  paper 
referred  rather  despairingly  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme.  He 
would  urge  (vuardians  to  make  a  united  appeal  to  the  Government 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  improving  their  housing 
accommodation  ;  the  money  could  be  raised  at  once  by  the  taxation 
of  land  values.    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Alderman  Walker  (Tynesiouth)  said  he  thought  that  though 
Guardians  could  not  actually  grant  relief  in  the  sha|:>e  of  rent,  they 
ought  to  consider  how  much  was  paid  in  that  way  when  granting 
relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  H.  RoDGERS  (Newcastle)  said  he  hoped  that  the  (Con- 
ference would  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision  that  classification  in 
Workhouses  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
arrange  for  it  in  the  large  Workhouses  than  in  the  small  establish- 
ments where  the  antecedents  of  the  inmates  were  more  accurately 
known.  In  the  large  Workhouses  he  had  seen  men  and  women 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  aggregate  terms  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  even  forty  years'  penal  servitude  sitting  side  by  side  with 
respectable  persons  who  had  lived  decent  lives.  The  sooner  the 
question  of  classification  was  tackled  the  better.  It  was  postponed 
for  the  same  obstacle  that  delayed  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
children,  namely,  expense.  It  would  be  some  expense,  but  it  would 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  respectable  poor.  Newcastle  was 
par  excellence  the  place  for  good  Workhouse  management,  always 
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excepting  Gateshead  !  The  Middlesbrough  Board  were  compiling  a 
dietary  eighteen  months  ago,  and  submitted  a  facsimile  of  the  New- 
castle tables  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  declined  to 
sanction  it,  as  it  was  too  generous.  (Laughter.)  What  did  that 
prove?  Their  proper  treatment  of  the  poor.  (No.)  He  hoped  that 
the  paper  would  lead  to  classification  in  Workhouses,     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  King  (Cockermouth)  said  there  were  only  two  Workhouses 
she  knew  of  in  which  classification  was  attempted ;  at  one,  in  the 
Midlands,  there  was  a  separate  entrance  for  the  deserving  poor,  who 
were  not  in  any  way  obliged  lo  come  in  contact  with  the  other 
inmates,  and  they  could  go  in  and  out  when  they  liked,  and  wear 
their  own  clothes.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  other  there  were  cubicles 
for  the  deserving  poor.  She  would  be  glad  to  see  an  increase  of  the 
allowance  per  child  for  widows.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Nehlon  (Newcastle)  said  he  was  delighted  to  think  they 
had  such  a  capable  relieving  officer.  He  thought  there  should  be 
only  two  classes — good  and  bad — and  he  would  put  the  bad  into 
something  very  like  a  gaol — (a  Voice,  "  Why  not  do  away  with  them 
altogether  ?  *') — ^and  the  good  he  would  keep  out  of  the  Workhouse. 
To  give  such  a  miserable  allowance  as  a  shilling  a  week  per  child 
was  preparing  a  future  generation  of  paupers.  Unless  the  young 
were  properly  fed  and  housed  they  would  not  be  able  to  face  the 
world  with  success.  There  were  many  persons  in  Tynemouth  and 
Gateshead  only  getting  two  shillings  a  week  out-relief.  The  law  was 
all  right,  but  the  administration  was  all  wrong,  and  one  illustration 
was  the  inadequacy  of  relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Robert  Affleck  ((iateshead)  said  they  must  first  of  all  allow 
him  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to  the  reader  of  the  paper.  There 
could  be  no  two  opinions  in  that  room  as  to  the  desirability  of  classifica- 
tion, but  they  were  not  all  agreed  as  to  how  and  when  to  carry  it  out. 
It  might  be  possible  at  once  in  the  Jarger  Workhouses  where  there 
was  plenty  of  available  space.  As  to  the  principle  of  classification 
they  were  all  agreed,  and  also  most  of  them  as  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  adequate  relief.  Some  speakers  seemed  to  have  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  the  Guardians  were  restricted  to  giving  a  certain  fixed 
amount  to  men,  women,  and  children.  The  law  gave  power  to  the 
Guardians  to  treat  each  case  on  its  merits.  He  entirely  repudiated 
the  statement  that  had  been  made  about  Gateshead.  The  low  relief 
mentioned  was  exceptional,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  show, 
if  the  facts  of  the  cases  were  examined,  that  it  was  adequate.  To 
his  mind  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  that  morning  that 
some  scale  of  relief  should  be  fixed  upon  as  "adequate"  was  en- 
tirely impossible.  The  cost  of  living  varied  enormously.  In  Gates- 
head, for  instance,  it  was  possible  to  live  much  more  cheaply  than 
on  the  Newcastle  side  of  the  river,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  diflference 
in  the  rentals,  and  though  Guardians  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  by 
payment  of  rent,  they  were  bound  to  take  that  item  into  account  in 
estimating  the  amount  to  be  granted  to  each   applicant.     (Hear, 
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hear)  It  was  impossible  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line,  and  call 
a  certain  sum  "  adequate  "  relief.  Each  case  must  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits,     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Jenner  Fust  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he 
was  very  proud  of  the  reference  made  to  him  in  Mr  Bosanquet's  sketch 
of  the  late  President's  association  with  the  Northern  Conference.  He 
(the  speaker)  served  for  eighteen  years  as  a  Guardian,  and  since  that  he 
had  been  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  seventeen 
years,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which 
was  inculcated  by  the  school  of  earnest  workers  to  which  Mr  Bosanquet 
made  such  a  sympathetic  reference.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  confessed  that 
those  who  belonged  to  that  school  of  thought  had  had  of  late  to  lie  low 
and  say  nothing,  for  their  doctrines  had  not  been  in  very  great  favour. 
There  had  been  an  influx  of  new  men  on  the  various  Boards,  and 
they  would  not  accept  anything  simply  because  it  had  been  the  rule, 
and  though  those  new-comers  had  been  a  great  help  in  the  work, 
they  were  practically  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  when 
they  commenced  the  work.  Then  there  was  the  circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  last  August,  which  was  seized  upon  at  once  as  in 
favour  of  the  newer  views,  and  it  was  said  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Ixxrai  Government  Board  had  changed  their  opinions,  and  were  in 
favour  of  extending  out-relief.  There  was  nothing  new  in  saying  that 
out-relief  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  aged  deserving  poor.  The  strictest 
of  the  strict  would  not  say  that  aged  persons  of  good  character  should 
be  forced  into  the  Workhouse.  If  by  reason  of  their  surroundings  such 
persons  were  obliged  to  be  ordered  into  the  House,  they  ought  to 
receive  exceptional  treatment  there.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  usually 
a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  applicants  for  relief  had  any 
other  means  of  partially  or  wholly  maintaining  themselves.  Thorough 
inquiries  should  be  made  by  competent  officers,  and  if  these  failed 
to  discover  any  private  means  the  Board  should  rest  content  with  the 
officer's  report,  and  grant  adequate  relief — sufficient,  that  is,  to  enable 
the  applicant  to  live  in  respectable  comfort  outside  the  Work- 
house. If  Guardians  laid  down  the  rule  that  out-relief  should  be  the 
exception,  and  then  asked  themselves  when  an  application  was  made 
whether  the  case  was  sufficiently  deserving  for  special  treatment  in 
the  shape  of  out-relief,  then  the  relief  expenditure  instead  of  going 
up  would  go  down,  and  the  thrifty  would  see  that  they  were  likely  to 
receive  better  treatment  than  those  who  had  never  belonged  to  a 
friendly  society  or  paid  money  into  the  savings  bank.  It  would 
stimulate  thrift  among  the  working  classes,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
result  would  be  such  as  they  did  not  often  see  nowadays.  He  wished 
he  could  hope  that  half-a-dozen  Guardians  in  that  room  would  agree 
with  those  first  principles.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  BoLAM  (Chester-le-Street)  said  that  after  the  I  .ocal  Govern- 
ment Board's  circular  of  4th  August  1900,  his  Board  visited  the  poor 
of  the  Union  to  report  on  their  surroundings,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  many  cases  the  relief  was  inadequate  in  deserving 
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cases.  They  increased  the  relief.  Widows  were  now  receiving  2S. 
weekly  for  each  child,  and  the  aged  were  also  more  generously 
treated.  They  had  a  great  many  aged  miners  receiving  super- 
annuation allowance  of  3s.  lo^d.  per  week,  and  the  Board  allowed 
them  an  additional  3s.  \)cr  week.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  it  had  enlightened  him 
very  much.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Gkorgk  Craiohill  said  he  did  not  wish  to  tread  the  old 
familiar  path  of  "  Outdoor  Relief  ?vrj«j  the  House."  No  matter  what 
the  subject  at  those  Conferences,  they  always  seemed  to  drift  into 
that.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  one  would  agree  with  Mr  Howliston 
that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  classification  by  character,  but  in 
many  Workhouses  there  would  be  difficulty  in  finding  the  requisite 
accommodation.  However,  by  carrying  out  the  suggestion  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  circular  in  regard  to  the  children  they 
would  at  once  accomplish  an  excellent  thing  for  the  young  by  remov- 
ing them  from  undesirable  association,  and  obtain  the  space 
requisite  for  the  classification  of  the  aged  poor.  Apart  from  being 
the  right  thing  for  the  children,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  old  people. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  R.  Mavne  (Newcastle)  said  the  paper  would  help  them  over 
some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  classification.  Conferences 
of  that  kind  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  the  poor,  notably  of  the  children  and  the  sick  iK>or. 
With  regard  to  classification,  he  did  not  think  they  need  wait  for  any 
special  structural  alterations  of  the  Workhouses.  They  could  do 
something  straight  away  by  separating  the  respectable  inmates  from 
the  others,  and  allotting  them  special  wards.  If  that  were  tried, 
great  things  could  be  done  before  the  next  Conference  to  realise  the 
ideals  in  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Chalkkr  (Carlisle)  said  that  after  going  carefully  through 
the  list  of  inmates  of  that  Union,  she  found  there  were  only  four  or  five 
old  women  who  were  really  well  conducted,  and  they  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  a  crowd  that  they  did  not  like  the  "  splendid  isola- 
tion "  of  a  room  to  themselves.  I'hey  were  more  or  less  infirm,  and 
they  found  the  companionship  of  the  other  women  amusing.  One  of 
those  selected  women  could  not  be  trusted  out,  or  she  would  invari- 
ably take  more  drink  than  was  good  for  her.  The  question  was 
sometimes  asked  as  to  what  should  be  the  test  of  "  deserving  " — age 
or  character— and  if  the  antecedents  of  the  inmates  were  to  be  the  test, 
she  feared  that  there  would  be  very  few  who  would  stand  an  exami- 
nation, especially  if,  as  in  one  Union  in  the  South  of  England,  the 
question  was  as  to  whether  the  inmate  had  ever  received  poor  relief 
prior  to  coming  into  the  Union. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
relief  in  any  Union  would  depend  very  closely  upon  the  principles 
upon  which  relief  was  given.  If  it  was  well  administered,  there  might 
be  a  few  persons  receiving  substantial  sums,  and  the  average  expendi- 
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ture  on  relief  comparatively  large ;  but  if  it  was  given  indiscrimi- 
nately they  would  find  a  large  number  of  persons  receiving  small  and 
inadequale  allowances,  and  with  a  smaller  average  a  greater  total 
expenditure.  He  agreed  with  Mr  Affleck  and  insisted  that  each  case 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  classifica- 
tion in  the  country  Unions  would  be  found  in  the  aversion  of  the 
people  to  be  separated  from  the  other  inmates,  especially  as  the  more 
respectable  inmates  were  likely  to  be  silent  and  reserved.  Persons 
of  respectable  antecedents  might  be  allowed  to  have  a  small  plot 
of  land  in  the  Workhouse  garden  to  themselves,  and  thus  have  some- 
thing to  interest  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Father  Bourke  (Wigton)  said  he  much  regretted  that 
Alderman  Spence  was  not  well  enough  to  attend  the  Conference. 
The  conversion  of  many  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  Work- 
house began  only  on  the  steps  of  that  institution,  and  in  most  cases 
they  abused  any  privileges  which  were  granted  to  them.  His  idea 
was  to  convert  the  smaller  Workhouses  into  Homes  for  the  deserving 
poor.  In  the  Carnarvon  Union  an  attempt  at  classification  had 
been  very  successful.  It  included  the  giving  of  separate  rooms  to 
respectable  married  couples.  The  respectable  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved most  generously,  and  the  others  should  be  sent  to  a  quasi-prison. 
He  would  be  glad  if  the  Conference  could  pass  a  resolution  in 
accordance  with  the  paper. 

Mr  C  W.  Fryers  (Sunderland)  said  he  would  be  glad  if  the 
members  would  go  home  and  apply  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr 
Howliston.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  easy  to  talk  there,  but  not  so  easy  to 
get  their  respective  Boards  to  sanction  the  requisite  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  suggested  reforms.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Craighill's 
suggestion  was  a  most  valuable  one,  that  they  should  provide  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  by  getting  the  children  away  from  the  Work- 
house. (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  go  further  and  take  the  imbeciles 
also.  (Cheers.)  The  retention  of  the  imbeciles  in  the  Workhouses 
was  a  blot  on  the  twentieth  century.  (Cheers.)  He  believed  the 
discussion  would  tend  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Howliston  said  the  main  question  was  as  to  whether  present 
behaviour  or  past  character  should  be  the  test  of  "deserving."  His 
opinion  was  clearly  that  the  antecedents  should  be  the  test.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Howliston  having  been  carried,  the 
Conference  adjourned. 
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Wednesday,   17TH  July. 

On  Wednesday  the  proceedings  began  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

The  Prksidknt  proposed  Mr  Henry  Howard,  of  Greystoke 
Castie,  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  remarking  that  l^dy  Mabel 
Howard  also  took  a  great  interest  in  Poor  Law  work. 

Mr  George  Craighill  wished  to  know  whether  they  had  any 
assurance  that  Mr  Howard  would  accept  office. 

The  President  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr  BosANguET  thought  Mr  Howard  was  a  good  man  for  the 
post.     He  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr  Mayne  (Newcastle)  said  there  was  amongst  them  a  gentleman 
who  had  devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  Poor  Law 
administration  —  Mr  Robert  Affleck,  Chairman  of  the  CJateshead 
Board  of  (luardians.  His  intelligence,  capability,  and  aptitude  were 
known  throughout  the  North  of  England.  He  had  the  time  to 
devote,  and  would  cheerfully  give  it,  if  as  some  slight  recognition 
of  his  services  in  the  past,  they  elected  him  to  the  chair  of  the 
Conference.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  seconded,  saying  that  attendance  at 
the  Conferences  was  a  very  good  test  of  a  p)erson*s  interest  in  Poor 
Law  work.  Mr  Affleck  had  the  time  to  devole  to  the  work,  and 
would  think  it  a  pleasure  to  do  so.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman  Walker  (Tynemouth)  said  that  if  there  was  to  be  any 
division  of  opinion  on  the  appointment  of  a  President,  he,  while 
acknowledging  Mr  Affleck's  merits,  felt  bound  to  ask  why  they  should 
pass  by  Mr  (^urwen,  their  Chairman  that  morning.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  have  to  clear  away  one  amend- 
ment before  taking  another. 

Mr  BosANQUET  suggested  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  on  each 
name. 

Mr  EsKDALE  said  only  delegates  should  vote. 

The  Chairman  agreed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  there  was  no  rule  to  that  effect. 

Mr  Craighill  said  he  would  propose  that  the  voting  be  limited 
to  delegates. 

Mr  BosANguET  said  many  Guardians  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing at  their  own  ex|)ense  without  asking  their  Boards  to  formally 
ap{X)int  them  ;i .  delegates.  AVere  such  Guardians  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Conference?     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Mayne  said  that  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  it  went  forth 
that  any  one  and  every  one  who  attended  the  Conferences  could  vote. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  quoted  his  own  case.  He  happened 
to  be  away  from  home  on  the  previous  Board  day,  and  he  attended 
the  Conference  at  his  own  expense  and  without  a  formal  appoint- 
ment as  a  delegate,  though  his  Board  would  doubtless  have  been 
willing  to  give  him  such  an  appointment  had  he  asked  for  it. 
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Mr  F.  E.  Marsh  (Sunderland)  said  it  was  essential,  in  his  view, 
to  restrict  the  voting  to  the  delegates.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  M.  Watson  (Bishop  Auckland)  said  that  to  do  so  would  dis- 
courage many  of  the  most  useful  and  enthusiastic  attendants  at 
those  Conferences. 

Mr  Craighill  said  the  Hon.  Secretary  would  of  course  be 
entitled  to  vote,  whether  a  delegate  or  not.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  King  said  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  those  who  attended 
from  Boards  which  were  too  apathetic  to  delegate  members  to  the 
Conference. 

The  Chairman  said  he  concurred  with  Miss  King,  and  would 
nile  that  all  Guardians  present  could  vote  on  that  occasion. 

Mr  W.  Douglas  (Alnwick)  called  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting: — **The  Conference  is  open  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I^w,  and  all  members 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. .  .  ."  How  could  they  if  they  were  debarred  from  voting? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  show  of  hands  was  then  made,  and  resulted  in  28  votes  for 
Mr  Affleck  and  14  for  Mr  Howard. 

Mr  Walker  (Tynemouth)  moved,  and 

Mr  Marsh  (Sunderland)  seconded,  the  election  of  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Curwen  as  President  for  the  year.  Seventeen  members  voted  in 
favour  of  this  amendment,  which  was  accordingly  lost. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  said  he  had  great  plea.sure  in  announcing 
that  Mr  Affleck  would  be  their  President  for  the  year.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Robert  Affleck,  who  was  cordially  greeted  on  rising,  said — 
I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  an  honour 
which  has  quite  taken  me  by  surprise,  as  I  was  not  aware  that  such 
a  thing  was  thought  of  when  I  entered  the  room.  I  hope  to 
maintain  the  traditions  of  the  Conference  and  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  chair,  and  to  give  fair  play  to  every  one.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Craighill  moved  the  election  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Conference.     (Agreed,  agreed.) 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  with  a 
similar  display  of  enthusiastic  approval. 

Mrs  Fraser  (Tynemouth)  moved,  Rev.  Father  Bourkk 
seconded,  and  the  Conference  resolved  to  send  a  sympathetic 
message  to  Alderman  Spence,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  presiding  at  the  Conference. 

Mr  Craigh ill's  proposition  that  Mr  J.  Gibson  should  be  re- 
elected Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Conference  was  received  with  cries  of 
"  Agreed." 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  I^w  Conferences  was  the  next  business.  The  Hon.  Mrs 
Cropper  and  Mr  George  Craighill  were  re-elected,  and  Mr  Mayne 
(Newcastle)  was,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Steel,  added  in 
place  of  Mr  Rodgers. 
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Mr  Gibson  presented  the  accounts  of  the  Conferencei  which 
were  satisfactory,  and  were  approved  and  adopted. 

The  next  business  was  the  choice  of  a  place  of  meeting  in  1902. 

Mr  EsKDALE  moved  that  the  Conference  be  held  at  Tynemouth. 
It  was  a  place  having  a  grand  stretch  of  sands,  a  "palace,"  and 
electric  trams  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  The  Tynemouth  Board  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  Conference  a  success,  and  there  would  be  invita- 
tions to  the  delegates  to  enjoy  a  steamer  trip  or  drives.  It  was  very 
nice  to  go  year  after  year  into  rural  retreats  and  look  at  the  trees, 
but  the  shore!  (Laughter.)  He  asked  them  to  accept  a  cordial 
invitation,  and  to  carry  out  their  half-promise  of  last  year — (oh, 
and  laughter) — to  visit  the  "Queen  of  the  North."  (Cheers  and 
laughter.) 

Mr  Nf  URRAV  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr  BosANQUET  said  that  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  he  found  that  Conferences  in  Newcastle 
and  other  large  centres,  where  there  were  many  competing  attractions 
in  the  shape  of  business  and  the  like,  were  not  so  successful  as  those 
held  in  Gilsland  and  Keswick.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Craiohill  proposed  that  the  next  Conference  be  held  at 
Barnard  Castle. 

Alderman  ScoiT  (Gateshead)  seconded. 

Mr  DoDDS  (Tynemouth)  thought  there  would  be  no  accommoda- 
tion at  Barnard  Castle  for  the  Conference. 

Father  Bourke  said  that  with  all  his  love  of  Tynemouth  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  meet  there.  He  preferred  some- 
where "  far  from  the  madding  crowd."  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  every  year. 

The  voting  was  as  follows : — Barnard  Castle,  24;  Tynemouth,  23. 

Mr  Nehlon  proposed  Gateshead,  but  only  four  members  voted 
for  it. 

Mr  Adams  proposed  Keswick,  for  which  18  voted,  and  24  were 
against  the  proposition. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  Conference  in  1902  be  held  at 
Barnard  Castle,  the  date  and  the  subjects  of  discussion  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  the  Conference  was  then  appointed  as 
follows : — 

Mr  Robert  Affleck,  J. P.,  Bloomfield,  Gateshead,  President. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  Harrington  Rectory,  Vice-President. 

„     Canon  Walker,  VVhalton  Rectory,  Newcastle,  Hon.  Sec. 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Guardians  Offices,  Newcastle,  Treasurer. 

Committee:  —  Cumberland  —  Mrs  Chalker,  8  George  Street, 
Carlisle;  Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  Harrington  Rectory;  Miss  King, 
Elm  Grove,  Keswick.  Durham  —  Mr  E.  J.  I.  Browell,  Boldon 
House,   South   Shields;    Mr  George   Craighill,   38   Bewick  Road, 
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Gateshead;  Mr  J.  J.  Gilbertson,  Dovecot,  Southwick-on  -  Wear. 
Northuinberland — Mr  R.  Mayne,  38  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle; 
Mr  C.  B.  P.  Bosanquet,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick;  Mr  J.  Eskdale, 
Deputy  -  Mayor,  Tynemouth ;  Alderman  Spence,  Chirton  Cottage, 
North  Shields.  Westmorland  —  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen, 
Kendal ;  Mrs  IJoyd  Wilson,  Westworth,  Cockermouth. 

Miss  King  (Keswick)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  BOARDING -OUT 
TO  OTHER  THAN  ORPHAN  OR  DE- 
SERTED CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  M.  KING, 

dutrdimn^  Cackermouih  Union, 


The  chief  object  of  these  Conferences  is,  I  suppose,  to 
raise  discussion,  and  try  to  get  our  minds  clearer  on 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  Poor  Law 
work.  That  is  my  only  plea  for  appearing  before  you 
here. 

As  regards  Poor  Law  work  generally,  which  every 
year  seems  to  become  more  engrossing  to  those  who 
take  it  up  in  earnest,  one  must  feel  more  and  more 
how  much  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  poor 
people  depends  on  its  wise  administration,  and 
however  despondent  we  may  become  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  benefiting  greatly  the  aged  or  the  ne'er- 
do-weels,  we  turn  to  the  children  as  our  one  hope,  and 
every  plan  which  can  be  devised  must  be  tried  in 
order  to  make  them  take  their  place  as  good  citizens 
in  the  next  generation. 

The  three  chief  ways  of  training  our  Poor  Law 
children  are,  of  course.  Workhouse  Schools,  Scattered 
Homes,  and  Boarding-out,  and  one  plan  does  not  in 
the  least  exclude  another. 

Workhouse  Schools  are  growing  more  wide-minded 
in  their  way   of  working  every  year;   the  Scattered 
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Home  system,  which,  though  expensive,  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  is  gaining  ground  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  boarding-out  seems  the  most  calculated, 
if  well  managed,  to  carry  the  child  back  into  the 
ordinary  working  population  of  the  best  and  most 
respected  class. 

Miss  Clifford,  one  of  our  great  authorities  in 
boarding-out,  says,  that  what  the  Poor  Law  child 
needs  above  all  is  **  continual  contact  with  superior 
minds."  That  too,  we  may  safely  say,  is  also  needed 
by  the  child  of  cruel  or  neglectful  parents.  If,  even 
for  a  few  years,  the  child  could  be  taken  from  its 
parents  and  placed  in  a  different  atmosphere,  one 
where  there  is  steady  attendance  to  duty  and  an 
almost  fierce  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  surely  there 
would  be  less  fear  of  the  continuance  of  tramping 
or  stealing,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Though 
this  is  lessening  the  responsibility  of  the  parent,  yet 
how  otherwise  can  we  raise  the  child  ? 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  extension  of  boarding- 
out  to  other  than  orphans  and  deserted,  seems  to  divide 
naturally  into — 

1st.   The  boarding-out  system,  and 

2nd.  The  extending  it  to  all  who  really  need  such 
care. 

This  second  part  I  will  take  first,  as  presenting  the 
greater  difficulties,  since  it  is,  and  always  Aas  been  a 
problem  hard  to  solve,  how  to  get  hold  of  the  vagrant 
and  neglected  children  throughout  our  land. 

Since  1899,  however,  it  has  been  easier  for 
Guardians  to  claim  the  right  to  rescue  many  from  bad 
surroundings  by  ** adopting"  them  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  that  year.  This  Act  provides  that  a 
Board  of  Guardians  may,  by  passing  a  resolution,  take 
upon  themselves  the  right  of  custody  and  control 
which  belonged  to  the  child's  father,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  fatherless  child,  its  mother,  in  any  of  the  following 
cases,  viz.  : — 
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1.  Where  the  parent  (ue.  the  father,  if  there  is  one, 
otherwise  the  mother)  has  deserted  the  child. 

2.  Where  the  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
parent  is  ««/?/  to  have  control  of  the  child  by  reason 
of  mental  deficiency  or  vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life. 

3.  Where  the  parent  is  under  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  or  detained  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898. 

4.  Where  the  parent  has  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  an  offence  against  any  of  his  or  her 
children. 

5.  Where  the  parent,  being  permanently  bed- 
ridden and  disabled,  or  being  an  inmate  of  the  Work- 
house, consents  to  the  Guardians  assuming  the  custody 
of  the  child. 

6.  Where  both  parents  are  dead,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  where  the  mother  is  dead. 

The  word  "unfit"  in  this  second  clause  may 
be  made  to  have  a  very  wide  interpretation,  and 
thus  it  gives  an  immense  scope  to  Guardians  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  a  child  when  in  the 
words  of  the  Act  they  are  of  opinion  that  by  reason 
of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  vicious  habits,  say  drunken- 
ness, or  mode  of  life,  ^.^.  tramping — a  parent  is  un^i 
to  have  the  control  of  it.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
power  to  rescue  our  children,  and  bring  them  up  to  a 
useful  and  hopeful  career. 

1.  The  first  thing  for  us  to  grasp  is,  that  many 
thousands  are  being  slowly  and  surely  ruined. 

2.  That  there  is  a  way  or  ways  of  prevention. 

3.  That  our  duty  is  to  find  out  those  ways  and  put 
them  into  practice. 

On  the  first  of  these,  that  many  thousands  are 
being  ruined,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much. 
Every  thoughtful  person  knows  something  of  the 
miserable  army  of  our  tramp  children,  and  of  the 
fnore  miserable  army  hidden  away  in  unlovely  and 
cruel  homes.  Many  a  Guardian  knows  the  sinking 
of  heart  when   considering   the  wretched    "ins-and- 
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outs,"  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  hold  of  them ; 
in  seeing  the  children  of  habitual  drunkards,  thieves, 
immoral  parents,  &c.,  sink  down  to  the  level  of  their 
parents. 

We  know  that  the  more  sickly-looking  and  the 
more  ragged  a  child  can  be  made  to  look,  the  better 
does  it  satisfy  the  tramp,  who  has  probably  hired  it 
to  draw  money  or  clothes  from  unwise  givers.  Miss 
Barrett  says  two  orphans  were  given  ^2.  3s.  during 
two  days'  begging. 

Now  for  the  second  division,  viz.,  Way  or  ways 
of  prevention.  (I  am  not  referring  to  orphans,  &c., 
already  to  some  extent  provided  for,  but  to  children 
of  vagrants  and  negligent  parents.)  This  prevention 
seems  chiefly  to  hang  on  this  Poor  Law  Act  of  1 899, 
and  on  our  school  attendance  officers,  andy  last  but  not 
least,  on  our  Magistrates.  Here  may  I  diverge  for 
a  moment  to  say  how  terribly  handicapped  our  school 
attendance  officers  are  by  the  most  short-sighted  and 
unkind  leniency  of  our  Magistrates  ?  Again  and  again 
our  Committee  have  thought  they  have  got  hold  of  a 
boy  or  girl  who  is  being  rapidly  ruined  in  a  home 
where  there  is  drunkenness  and  a  total  want  of 
discipline,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  rescue 
of  the  child,  when  lo!  the  unkind  Magistrates  (in 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  home),  though  with  the 
best  and  wisest  intentions,  but  not  grasping  the 
object  of  our  attempts  to  rescue  these  children,  often 
frustrate  our  work  by  saying,  **We  will  give  you 
another  reprieve,"  which  causes  delay,  and  so  the 
child  is  lost.  Do,  for  pity's  sake,  let  us  consider 
this,  and  urge  our  Magistrates  to  think  of  the  future 
of  the  child. 

To  return.  This  Act  of  1899  may  apparently  be 
put  into  practice  for  all  our  ins-and-outs  and  tramp 
children.  Many  of  our  homeless  wanderers  are  com- 
pletely untouched  by  our  Compulsory  Education  Act, 
and  are  quietly  replenishing  the  class  of  the  ignorant, 
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vicious,  and  degraded.  In  Coventry,  e.g.,  it  is  said 
852  children  of  tramps  passed  through  in  a  year. 
Even  if  these  do  not  become  criminals,  they  are  a 
constant  source  of  expense  to  the  country  in  coming 
upon  the  rates  for  relief.  Cannot  the  Guardians  lay 
hold  of  these  children  "i 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  greatly  need  a 
clause  added  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  (as  is  now 
the  case  in  Canada)  which  would  include  in  the  class 
"  homeless  "  those  who  are  growing  up  without  proper 
guardianship.  Children  purposely  badly  fed  and  in 
rags  are  a  source  of  premium  to  those  who  lead  them 
about  the  country,  owing  to  the  folly  of  indiscriminate 
givers. 

Not  only  from  Canada,  but  from  Austria  also  we 
might  well  take  a  lesson.  Juvenile  vagrants  are  there 
detained  under  State  authority,  and  in  Belgium,  too, 
vagrancy,  especially  juvenile  vagrancy,  is  a  punishable 
offence,  and  there  are  large  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
when  first  reclaimed.  Hundreds  of  our  children  who 
most  need  the  discipline  of  industrial  school  training, 
or  the  uplifting  of  an  honest,  hard-working  cottage 
home,  never  come  under  any  right  influence.  Physical 
injury  to  a  child  is  recognised,  but  not  moral.  Surely 
England  will  not  long  be  content  to  remain  behind 
other  countries,  and,  because  of  our  boasted  liberty, 
leave  unreclaimed  our  nomad  class  which  evades  all 
educational  and  elevating  influences. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  practical  people, 
and  yet  with  want  of  labour  pressed  upon  us,  we  allow 
all  this  future  labour  to  run  to  waste.  Consider  the 
dearth  of  agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants. 

May  I  say  here  that  I  have  borrowed  much  by 
permission  from  a  very  good  paper  in  the  June 
Good  Words,  called  **  Hooligans,"  by  a  Miss  Barrett. 
It  is  well  worth  attention,  and  I  hope  many  here  may 
get  it  and  read  it. 

May  I  also  say  that  many  Boards  have  already 
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taken  advantage  of  this  Act  of  1899  in  reclaiming 
children  of  vagrant  and  negligent  parents.  Bradford 
amongst  others,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  present  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  we  may 
like  to  ask  as  to  how  it  is  carried  out  by  his  Board, 
and  how  the  parents  can  be  made  to  contribute,  and 
how  Boards  can  provide  the  money  regularly  to  any 
Home. 

We  now  come  to  the  boarding-out  system  for  these 
children  when  we  have  once  got  hold  of  them.  On 
this  I  can  speak  from  a  twenty  years  most  successful 
and  pleasant  experience,  I  am  glad  to  say,  i.e.^  of 
boarding-out  without  the  Union,  which  is  certainly 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  the  boarding-out 
within^  as  it  seems  to  disperse  entirely  the  old  Work- 
house waif  taint. 

As  regards  the  latter,  boarding-out  within,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  Boards  which  care  for  their  children's 
best  welfare,  ought  to  petition  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Government  inspection.  Not  that  Govern- 
ment inspection  is  always  perfect  by  any  means,  but  it 
is  a  help  to  Committees  of  visiting  ladies,  and  to  foster- 
parents  to  feel  there  is  some  one  in  office  to  praise  or 
to  blame,  and  to  help  to  keep  up  a  high  standard.  It 
is  a  fact  much  to  be  lamented  that  on  many  Boards 
things  are  so  left  in  a  haphazard  way  that  almost  any 
person  coming  to  a  Relieving  Officer  and  saying,  **  I 
would  like  to  take  a  child  if  you'll  get  me  2S.  6d,  a  week 
with  it,"  is  at  once  supplied.  There  is  no  inquiry  as 
to  the  foster-parents*  qualifications,  no  supervision  as  to 
sleeping  arrangements,  no  care  whether  the  child's 
character  fits  into  that  home  or  not.  These  things 
ought  not  to  be. 

The  manner  of  choosing  homes  in  boarding-out 
without  is  a  very  different  arrangement.  The  ladies 
of  the  Committee  visit  (each  separately,  and  at  unex- 
pected times)  the  homes  under  consideration,  and  have 
a  friendly  talk  with  the  future  foster-parents.     The 
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doctor,  the  parson,  the  district  visitor,  the  parish  nurse, 
the  schoolmistress  are  all  asked  quietly  what  their 
opinion  is,  if  they  know  anything  of  the  home. 

The  choosing  of  the  home  is  the  principal  thing  in 
boarding-out,  and  the  after-visiting  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance, requiring  tact,  judgment,  and  consideration. 
It  must  not  be  done  fussily  or  officiously,  but  the  foster- 
parents,  both  mother  and  father,  if  possible  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  visitor,  and  also  the  Inspector, 
are  their  friends,  equally  anxious  with  them  that  the 
child  should  grow  up  to  be  a  credit  to  them,  and  be 
able  to  take  its  proper  stand  in  life. 

Miss  Clifford  said  in  a  London  meeting  in  1894, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  experience : 
**lt  is  not  'the  home  which  is  the  most  loving  and 
tender,  nor  the  one  that  incorporates  the  child  most 
thoroughly  into  its  midst,  that  is  the  best,  but  the  one 
in  which  the  foster-mother  can  instil  some  character 
and  backbone  into  the  child,  and  this  can  scarcely  be 
done  unless  the  mother  has  some  strength  of  character 
herself."  However,  it  does  not  do  to  expect  perfect 
homes.  Inspectors  rather  seem  to  expect  this,  but  in 
this  world  it  cannot  be. 

Boarding-out  is  now  steadily  increasing,  partly 
perhaps  because  of  its  economy  as  compared  with  other 
systems.  But  still  England  only  boards  out  five  per 
cent.,  whereas  Scotland  boards  out  eighty-four  per  cent. 
Scodand  has  not  had  to  fight  against  bricks  and  mortar 
as  we  have. 

We  may  safely  say  that  boarding-out  will  stand  or 
fall  according  as  it  is  worked.  It  certainly  seems,  if 
well  worked,  to  be  the  most  divine  method,  for  God 
has  set  us  in  families.  May  I  urge  strongly  my  fellow- 
Guardians  here  not  to  be  discouraged  or  grow  apathetic 
because  of  the  great  difficulties  on  every  hand,  and  the 
barriers  which  seem  impassable,  but  to  continue  de- 
vising new  and  better  ways  of  rescuing  the  **  young 
immortals"   who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
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dumbly  enduring,  and  being  ruined  by  the  evils  of 
their  surroundings. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  some  of  the  children 
do  not  turn  out  as  we  could  wish ;  we  have  to  remem- 
ber their  hereditary  taint. 

Let  us  press  on  in  the  right  course,  doing  our  duty 
towards  them,  remembering  that  God  has  entrusted 
them  to  our  care,  and  we  have  to  render  an  account  to 
Him  for  all  our  opportunities  for  good. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs  Chalker  (Carlisle) — invited  speaker— said  that  the  subject 
appealed  to  her  very  strongly,  as  it  was  proof  of  the  great  strides  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  had  made  during  the  last  few  years.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  pretty  well  every  one  present  how,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  problem  of  how  something  could  be  done  for  this 
class  of  children  was  discussed  throughout  the  country.  There  was  a 
a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  at  that  time  that  something  should 
be  done  to  grapple  with  what  then  appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  hopeless 
problem.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
additional  powers  should  be  granted  to  Guardians,  and  such  petitions 
emanated  not  only  from  the  Conferences,  but  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  from  such  bodies  as  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and 
other  organisations.  Then  followed  the  amending  Act  of  1899,  which 
was  to  give  power  to  the  Guardians  to  deal  with  the  children  in 
question,  and  that  paper  of  Miss  King's  was  the  outcome  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  were  two  classes  of  children — the  children 
of  vagrants  and  the  children  of  vicious  and  neglectful  parents. 
Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
I^w  Conferences)  read  an  excellent  paper  at  the  Northern  Con- 
ference in  1900  advocating  increased  powers  for  dealing  with  the 
children  of  vagrants,  who  are  practically  untouched  by  the  legislation 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  Industrial  Schools  did  not  affect  them, 
the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  touched  mostly  phy- 
sical and  not  moral  injuries,  and  the  Act  of  1899  giving  power  to 
Guardians  to  adopt  such  children  was  likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter 
as  regards  vagrants'  children,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  Boards  to 
become  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  children  who  did  not  really 
belong  to  their  districts.  She  thought  that  until  some  legislation  was 
introduced  placing  the  charge  upon  a  very  much  more  extended  area 
than  the  Union,  there  would  be  no  general  adoption  of  the  Act.  As 
regards  the  children  of  vicious  and  neglectful  parents,  the  Act  was  no 
doubt  being  worked  in  many  Unions,  some  in  London.    The  Act  gave 
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the  Guardians  great  powers.  It  was  very  distressing  to  see  such  children 
coming  into  the  Workhouse  and  being  taken  out  again,  and  becoming 
each  time  more  hardened  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  Miss  Florence 
Davenport  Hill,  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  three  or  four  years 
ago,  said,  these  children  "  were  like  buckets  on  a  dredging  machine, 
for  th^  came  in  from  all  sorts  of  horrible  places  and  scenes  of  vice, 
and  turned  out  their  moral  filth  upon  the  children  in  the  Workhouse." 
One  question  was  expense.  The  ratepayers'  money  had,  as  far  as  any 
good  was  concerned,  been  wasted  upon  the  "  ins-and-outs  "  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  ratepayers  might  be  brought  to  regard  placing 
the  children  under  regular  control  as  real  economy  in  view  of  the 
results.  It  was  sometimes  urged  that  the  smaller  ratepayers  would 
grudge  the  expenditure  on  the  children.  She  did  not  think  so. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  did  exasperate  the  small  ratejxiyers  was  to  see 
worthless  neighbours  receiving  relief  and  wasting  it  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  ratepayers  had  to  maintain  the  children  at  the  present  time  with 
no  good  result,  but  it  had  been  well  said  that  the  hope  of  the  future 
rests  with  the  children,  and  anything  that  could  be  done  to  help  the 
children  would  diminish  pauperism  in  the  future.  (Cheers.)  Mr 
Jenner  Fust  (Local  Government  Board)  put  the  matter  in  a  different 
way  when  he  said,  "  that  what  the  ratepayers  had  to  choose  between 
was  bearing  the  expense  of  the  children  for  a  given  period,  or 
allowing  them  to  grow  up  as  worthless  as  their  parents  and  be  a 
burden  to  the  rates  all  their  lives."  (Hear,  hear.)  The  1899  Act 
gave  power  to  the  Guardians  to  act  in  loco  pareniisy  and  to  do  what 
they  thought  best  for  the  children,  and  therefore  no  alteration  in  the 
Boarding-out  Order  was  necessary, .  and  boarding-out  beyond  the 
Union  was  one  of  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  such  children. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  gives  them  the  advantage  of  well-selected  homes  and 
foster-parents,  it  secures  them  the  supervision  of  the  members  of  the 
Voluntary  Boarding-out  Committees,  who  take  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  children  under  their  care,  and  it  removes  th'em  from  the  influence 
of  worthless  relations.  Miss  Clifford,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
urges  as  important  that  unworthy,  vicious  parents  should  not  know 
where  their  children  are  placed.  To  be  deprived  of  this  knowledge 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  deterrent  and  not  condoned  by  the  public 
opinion  of  their  own  class.  Emigration  to  Canada  has  proved  success- 
ful under  the  present  system  of  Government  inspection.  The  Act  of 
1897  for  Protection  of  Children  allows  emigration  with  the  consent 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  In  boarding-out  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
find  sufficient  homes  of  a  suitable  character.  The  necessary  re- 
quirements are  : — Respectable  foster-mother  or  foster-parents  where 
boys  are  to  be  boarded-out,  of  such  a  position  that  it  should  not  be 
a  temptation  to  spend  the  allowance  for  the  children  on  themselves, 
sufficient  house  accommodation  to  secure  good  sleeping  arrangements, 
not  many  children  in  the  family,  no  adult  lodgers,  and  lastly  a  real 
willingness  to  care  for  and  adopt  the  child  into  the  family.  Having 
had  intimate  knowledge  for  many  years  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
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by  a  boarding-out  Committee,  in  a  country  district  in  finding  homes, 
she  felt  that  without  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Boarding-out 
Committees  opening  out  fresh  districts,  there  could  not  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  satisfactory  homes.  It  seemed  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  ladies  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  work  so  as  to 
form  Boarding-out  Committees  throughout  the  country.  Boarding- 
out  within  the  Union  was  not  desirable  for  that  particular  class  of 
children.  There  were  no  Voluntary  Committees  for  supervision  in 
many  Unions ;  it  was  left  too  much  to  the  Relieving  Officers.  It  is 
objected  that  unworthy  parents  should  not  be  relieved  from  the  cost 
of  their  children's  maintenance ;  the  Act  of  1899  provides  that  for- 
feiting the  control  of  their  children  does  not  free  the  parents  from 
the  responsibility  of  maintenance,  but  the  question  of  comparative 
cost  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  real  permanent 
benefits  accruing  to  the  children,  and  she  trusted  that  the  principle 
upon  which  Boards  of  Guardians  would  act  would  be  summed  up  in 
the  determination  to  "  save  the  children." 

Mr  Bernal  Rilky  (Bradford)  said  he  was  not  a   Guardian,  but 

had  the  control  of  the  children  coming  under  the  purview  of  the 

paper.     His  Board  had  not  yet  adopted  vagrant  children,  but  some 

of  the  Guardians  were  in  favour  of  doing  so.     There  was  the  great 

objection  that  they  would  be  paying  for  children  who  did  not  belong 

to  the  Union.     Until  the  Vagrant  Act  was  passed  he  did  not  think 

there  would  be  any  general  adoption  of  tramps*  children.    Whenever 

possible  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  contribution  from  the  parents, 

but  his  experience  showed  that  such  contributions  were  irregular,  small, 

and  hardly  worth  troubling  about.   There  were  in  Bradford  no  children 

over  three  years  of  age  in  the  Workhouse.     The  cost  of  maintenance 

in  the  Scattered  Homes  for  the  year  ending  March  was  3s.  gd.  a  head, 

while  establishment  charges  would  be  about  2s.  9d.  in  addition. 

They  had  so  far  adopted  about  100  children  in  Bradford.     A  return 

(dated  March    1901)  of  the  number  of  children  adopted  by   the 

Bradford  Guardians,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899, 

showed  that  the  total  number  adopted  was  87,  being  45  boys  and  42 

girls.    The  cause  of  adoption  was : — Desertion,  ^$  ;  vicious  habits  or 

mode  of  life  of  parent,  29 ;  parent  imprisoned  for  offences  against 

child,  23 ;  and  both  parents  being  dead,  2.     The  children  had  been 

placed  as  follows : — In  Central  or  Cottage  Homes,  23 ;  boarded-out, 

27  ;  in  certified  schools,  21;  in  Workhouse,  7;  in  service,  4;  in 

private  families  (adopted),   i ;   dead,  2 ;  absconded,  i ;  given  up  to 

relatives,  i.    He  might  mention  a  curious  circumstance  about  the  one 

who  absconded.     He  was  admitted  with  his  brother  on  his  own 

application,  because  he  said  his  father  was  not  fit  to  live  with.    A  few 

weeks  afterwards  they  absconded  from  the  Workhouse.     (A  Voice, 

"  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason."     Laughter.)     For  the  boarded-out 

children  the  Board  allowed  4s.  a  week  for  maintenance,  los.  a  quarter 

^or  clothing,  and    los.  a  year  for  medical   attendance.     There  was 

difficulty  in  finding  homes,  but  the  results  had  been  most  satis- 
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factory  on  the  whok,  and  the  sydiem  had  been  in  operation  about 
five  years.  The  Board  had  eight  children  in  each  Scattered  Home, 
with  a  foster-mother  in  each.  If  any  of  the  Guardians  present  were 
ever  in  Bradford  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  show  them  the  homes. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  said  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  boarding-out  if  homes  could  be 
found  for  the  children.  Could  not  the  different  Unions  communicate 
as  to  the  accommodation  available  in  their  respective  areas.  The  Act 
of  1899  was  lacking  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which  the  way- 
laying and  removal  of  the  children  by  relatives  could  be  prevented 
by  the  Guardians. 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  that  the  authorities  seemed  to 
him  to  be  more  careful  of  prisoners  than  of  the  waifs  and  strays. 
They  ought  to  force  forward  the  housing  question,  and  to  limit 
themselves  to  one  particular  topic,  and  force  it  through  Parliament. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Riley  (replying  to  various  questions)  said  the  boys  who  had 
been  boarded-out  received  an  outfit  for  work  when  they  were  four- 
teen, and  he  had  to  see  that  they  secured  suitable  lodgings,  and 
that  they  were  earning  proper  wages  for  their  work. 

Mr  Craighill  said  fourteen  was  a  very  tender  age  for  children 
to  go  out  to  work  on  their  own  account.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Replying  to  Mr  John  Wrigley, 

The  President  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  allow  children  to  be 
boarded-out  with  relatives. 

Mr  Dodos  (Tynemouth)  said  he  thought  that  more  should  be 
done  to  bring  home  to  parents  their  responsibility  towards  the 
children  they  had  brought  into  the  world.  The  children  of  the 
Workhouse  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse — of  course  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  district.  They 
ought  to  be  kept  under  proper  control  in  the  Workhouse. 

Replying  to  Rev.  Dr  Steel, 

Mr  Riley  said  the  Guardians  supplemented  the  apprentices' 
allowances  to  make  them  up  to  9s.  a  week,  out  of  which  the  child 
received  sixpence  a  week  pocket  money. 

Mr  George  Craighill  said  it  was  not  that  the  children  in  the 
Workhouse  were  not  properly  looked  after,  but  that  the  associations 
of  the  place  were  undesirable.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wished  to 
emphasise  the  advantage  to  the  children  and  to  the  nation  of  the 
Guardians  sending  suitable  boys  to  the  training  ships.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Eskdale  said  that  at  Tynemouth  there  was  a  Boys'  Aid 
Society  which  supplemented  the  allowance  from  the  Guardians. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  at  Whitehaven  they  had  found  that 
emigration  to  Canada  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results 
to  the  children,  and  he  strongly  recommended  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Cropper  asked  whether  the  working  classes  objected  to  the 
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Workhouse  children  receiving  the  various  advantages,  such  as 
admission  to  training  ships,  and  so  forth. 

The  ]^R£S]D£NT  said  that  in  his  experience  the  working  classes 
were  only  too  glad  to  see  the  children  getting  every  advantage  that 
could  be  given  them.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Murphy  (Chester-le-Street)  said  the  working  men  in  his 
district  were  entirely  in  accord  with  what  the  President  had  just 
said.  It  was  the  capitalists  who  took  the  other  line  in  the  matter. 
(Shame.) 

Mrs  Hodgson  (Whitehaven)  said  Mrs  Rorence  Chapman,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  of  Boarded-out  Children,  had  helped 
that  Board  greatly  in  finding  good  homes  for  the  children.    (Cheers.) 

Lady  Mabel  Howard  said  that  inquiry  in  the  remoter  villages 
of  Cumberland,  for  instance,  would  doubtless  result  in  the  discovery 
of  many  excellent  persons  willing  to  take  the  children.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  King,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  the  Boarding- 
out  Committees,  generally  speaking,  took  the  utmost  interest  in 
their  work. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  proposed,  and  Rev.  Dr  Steel  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  King. 

This  was  carried. 

Rev.  Father  Bourke  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Rev.  A.  F. 
Curwen  for  presiding. 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 
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Hortb  Males  Diatrict 
REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Seventeenth  Annual  Poor  LA\t Conference  for  the 
District  comprising  the  Counties  of  Anglesey, 
Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Flint,  Montgomery,  and 
Merioneth,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Rhyl, 
ON  Wednesday,   i8th  September  1901. 


President — Mr  R.  Ll.  Jones, 

Chairman^  St  Asaph  Union, 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 


ASGLiSEY— 

M'Kittop,  A.  (Chairman). 

Roberts,  Edmund  (Vice-Chairman). 

Hughes,  Thomas  (Qerk). 

Bangok  and  Beaumaris — 
'Thomas,  Hugh  (Chairman). 
Roberts,  Thomas  (Vice-Chairman). 
Smith,  W.  Lester. 
E^-ans,  R.  B.  (Clerk). 

Carnarvon— 
Roberts,  J.  Francis  (Chairman). 

Conway— 

Owen,  Hugh  (Vicc-Chairman), 
Dawson,  J.  Roger. 
Abram,  lliomas. 
Davies,  William. 

CORWEN — 

Jones,  D.  R.  (Chairman). 
Hughes,  Miss  Lydia. 


DOLGKLLY  — 

Roberts,  Mrs  Jane  C. 

Hawarden — 

Jones,  John. 
Wilcock,  Peter. 
Millington,  John. 

Holywell— 
Prince,  James  (Vice-Chairman). 
Jones,  Mrs  Johnson. 
Batters,  Mrs  C.  J. 
Hughes,  Miss. 
Robierts,  William. 
Matthews,  William. 
Petrie,  John. 
Muspratt,  James  L. 
Garner,  Walter. 
Roberts,  John. 
Hughes,  Daniel. 
Roberts,  P.  Harding  (Clerk). 
Roberts,  Arthur  (Workhouse  Master). 
Edwards,  S.  T.  (Relieving  Officer). 
Price,  R.  T.  (Relieving  Officer). 
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Holyhead— 

Roberts,  Miss  Annie. 
Hughes,  James  E.  (Clerk). 

Llaxfyllin — 

Evans,  David  (Chairman). 
Rees,  John. 


Llanrwst — 

Roberts,  John. 
Ruthin — 

Jones,  A.  Lloyd. 

Roberts,  R.  Humphreys  (Clerk). 

St  Asaph—  • 

Jones,  R.  LI.  (Chairman). 
i*arry,  Gwilym  (Vice-Chairman). 

VISITORS. 
Bircham,   F.   T.,    Local    Government       Batter»,  C.  J.,  Holywell. 

Board  Inspector. 
Vulliamy,  A.  F.,  Clerk  to  Guardians, 

Ipswich. 
A.  Tilby  (Vice-Chairman,  Rhyl  Urban 

District  Council). 


St  Asaph — continued, 

Bennett,  Mrs  M.  E. 
Jones,  Mrs.  M. 
Perks,  Samuel. 
Williams,  P.  Mostyn. 
Davies,  Robert. 
Jones,  J.  Roberts. 
Grimstey,  Charles  (Clerk). 
Roberts,  J.   Lloyd  (Medical  Officer 
of  Health). 


Wrexham — 

Boscawen,    Capt. 

(Chairman). 
Jones- Parry,  T.  P. 
Cromar,  George. 
Jones,  Miss. 


Bryan,  B.,  Denbigh. 
Roberts,  Miss,  Mostyn. 
Roberts,  T.  H..  Rhyl. 
Roberts,  W.  H.,  Holywell. 


B.     T.     Griffith 


The    following    Unions    were    not  represented : — Bala,    Festiniog,    Forden, 
Machynlleth,  Newtown  and  Llanidloes,  Pwllheli. 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

The  Best  Mode  of  dealing  with  Children  in  Workhouses 
whether  by  boarding-out  or  otherwise,  by  mr  a.  f. 
Vulliamy,  Clerk,  Ipswich  Union         -  -  -  - 

Houses  of  the  Poor  as  affecting  Pauperism,  by  Mr  J. 
Lloyd  Roberts,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health    - 
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Mr  H.  A.  Tilby  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Rhyl  Urban  Council), 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  of  that  Council  (Mr  E.  P.  Jones), 
who  was  unable  to  attend  owing  to  indisposition,  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  Rhyl,  and  urged  that  the  School  Attendance  Committees 
of  the  Guardians  should  attend  more  energetically  than  they  did  to 
their  duties.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  education  that  could 
be  most  depended  upon  to  diminish  pauperism. 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  (President  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences),  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Tilby  and  the  Rhyl  Council,  said  Mr  Tilby  had  touched  the 
weak  spot  in  the  work  of  the  Guardians,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  only  in  the  rural  districts  that  the  school  attendance  laws 
were  administered  by  the  Guardians,  who  should  not  bear  the  whole 
of  the  blame.  At  VVrexham  the  School  Board  was  charged  with  the 
duty,  and  the  attendance  there  was  less  unsatisfactory. 

Mr  James  Prince  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 
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Mr  Harding  Roberi"s  (Hon.  Secretary  of  Conference,  Clerk  of 
the  Holywell  Board  of  Guardians,  and  a  Member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  law  Conferences)  stated  that  he  had  received 
letters  apologising  for  inability  to  attend  the  Conference  from  Mr 
Simon  Jones  (Wrexham),  Mr  J.  T.  Jones  (Crieuth),  D.  Evans 
(Machynlleth),  Mr  John  Roberts  (Conway). 

The  Chairman,  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  too  little 
attention  was  given  to  relief  work.  Many  members  did  not  arrive 
until  the  relief  book  had  been  put  away.  Greater  care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  only  the  deserving  are  relieved  and  that  the 
relief  was  adequate.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  very  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  cases.  If  all  the  Guardians  were  present  when  application 
was  made  for  relief,  there  would  not  be  so  many  grants,  and  there 
would  consequently  be  more  money  to  allot  to  those  who  were 
deemed  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  relief  lists.  The  Relieving 
Officers'  district  should  be  curtailed  so  that  they  could  visit  each 
case  at  shorter  intervals.  It  was  surprising  the  Guardians  should  go 
on  periodically  renewing  relief  without  reports  from  the  officials.  In 
regard  to  the  burdensome  nature  of  local  and  imperial  taxation, 
it  behoves  those  who  hold  the  disbursement  of  public  money  to 
exercise  extreme  vigilance.  (Cheers.)  It  was  also  most  important 
that  properties  should  be  systematically  revalued  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  injustice  of  inequalities  in  assessment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  only  one  more  matter  he  wished  to  refer  to,  and  that  was 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Guardians  should 
be  allowed  a  little  more  latitude  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  not  be  interfered  with  to  the  extent  that  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  (Cheers.)  They  were  always  glad  to  greet  Mr  Bircham.  (Cheers.) 
He  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  generally.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Dietary  Order  was  a  case  in  point,  and  one  in  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  made  a  great  mistake.  His  Board  had  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  connection  with  the  new  dietary,  and  after  all 
they  were  able  to  satisfy  Mr  Bircham,  but  whether  also  the  Local 
Government  Board  he  did  not  know,  though  the  new  system  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  old  one.  ( Hear,  hear.)  Such  a  system  was  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  paupers  or  of  the  ratepayers.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
hoped  that  at  the  next  year's  Conference  some  one  would  read  a 
paper  on  how  far  Poor  Law  Guardians  should  be  relieved  from  the 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  A-  F.  VuLLiAMV  (Ipswich)  read  the  following  paper — 
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THE  BEST  MODE  OF  DEALING  WITH 
CHILDREN  IN  WORKHOUSES, 
WHETHER  BY  BOARDING  OUT  OR 
OTHERWISE. 

By  Mr  A.  F.  VULLIAMY, 

CUrk^  i^swick  Union. 


The  total  number  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  was,  in  1 849,  62, 
in  1899,  26  per  i,ocx) ;  of  pauper  children  in  the  former 
year  25,  in  the  latter  7  per  1,000 — a  marvellous  dimi- 
nution in  the  short  period  of  fifty  years,  due  to  several 
causes,  not  least  of  which  is  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  continuity  of 
pauperism  in  families  by  the  careful  training  of  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  most 
Poor  Law  problems  do  not  exist  in  this  portion  of  the 
work  of  Guardians ;  while  it  has  a  special  fascination 
for  many  minds  whose  experience  in  education  is 
eminently  serviceable.  The  consequence  is  that  there 
is  greater  variety  in  the  systems  adopted  for  the  train- 
ing of  pauper  children  than  in  any  other  description  of 
Poor  Law  work,  and  each  system  has  its  enthusiastic 
admirers  and  advocates  and  equally  strenuous  op- 
ponents. I  propose  in  this  paper  to  say  something 
about  these  various  systems,  their  strong  and  their 
weak  points,  and  more  especially  to  consider  which  of 
them  are  most  suitable  for  small  Unions  and  scattered 
populations,  conditions  which  are  prevalent  in  North 
Wales. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  care  of  the  children  was  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Master  and  Matron  of  the  Work- 
house— a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  or  both,  being 
responsible  for  their  education.  This  system  still 
-prevails  in  many  Unions,  though  it  is  being  gradually 
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abandoned,  and  when  once  given  up  is  never  reverted 
to.  On  the  ist  of  January  1900  there  were  only  2,836  so 
taught,  as  compared  with  30,039  living  in  Workhouses 
or  Scattered  Homes,  but  taught  in  public  elementary 
schools ;  6,690  taught  in  District  Schools ;  10,300  in 
Separate  Schools ;  and  7,358  boarded  out. 

In  considering  this,  as  all  other  systems  of  dealing 
with  pauper  children,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  various  classes  with  which  Guardians  have  to 
deal,  and  their  respective  peculiarities.  They  are 
orphans,  deserted  children,  children  adopted  by  the 
Guardians  on  account  of  the  depravity  of  their  parents, 
and  children  with  parents  still  alive  and  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  some  form  or  other.  Many  of  them  inherit 
bodily  deformity,  still  more  mental  weakness.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  a  large  number 
of  them  are  predisposed  to  sin  and  crime  above  their 
fellows.  In  their  progress  through  life  they  are 
usually  hindered,  not  helped,  by  their  relations.  Those 
who  have  to  do  with  them,  therefore,  are  greatly 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  for  their  welfare. 

Another  thing  which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  a  defective  system  well  administered  is  superior 
in  its  results  to  a  perfect  system  badly  administered. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  retention  for  all  purposes 
of  children  in  Workhouses  are — (i)  That  the  sur- 
rounding influences,  savouring  as  they  do  of  various 
forms  of  pauperism,  acting  on  the  mind  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  life,  render  the  child,  when 
grown  up,  apt  to  return  to  the  Workhouse,  thinking 
it  no  shame  to  be  an  inmate  of  it ;  (2)  that  the  Master  or 
Matron,  upon  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  the  well-being 
of  the  children  depends,  are  necessarily  selected  not 
on  account  of  their  fitness  for  their  management,  but 
on  account  of  their  general  suitability  to  be  governors 
of  a  Workhouse  whose  inmates  are  of  many  classes ; 
(3)  that  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  employed, 
at  any  rate  in  small  Workhouses,  cannot  generally  be 
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in  receipt  of  such  a  salary  as  would  induce  persons  of 
distinguished  ability  to  apply  for  the  post,  and  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the 
children.  The  advantages  connected  with  such  reten- 
tion are — (i)  That  if  the  Master  or  Matron,  school- 
master or  schoolmistress,  happens  to  be  a  person 
specially  fitted  for  the  management  of  children,  he  or 
she  is  able,  through  constant  companionship  with  the 
children,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school,  to  impress 
them  and  form  their  characters  for  their  future  good  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  teaching  given  to  them  may  be  more 
specially  suitable  for  them  than  that  given  in  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  disadvantages  of  the 
above  system  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  Guardians  of 
several  Unions  with  large  urban  populations  con- 
sidered whether  these  might  not  be  removed.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  Separate  Schools  for  the 
children,  in  buildings  unconnected  with  the  Work- 
house, and  under  totally  distinct  management.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  good  results  followed  and  would 
continue  to  follow  from  this  alteration,  and  in  some 
instances  smaller  Unions  combined  to  have  a  District 
School,  /.^.,  a  school  for  more  than  one  Union,  under 
the  management  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  Union,  the  expenses  being  paid 
by  each  Union  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inmates.  In  other  cases  the  Guardians  of  one  Union 
managed  the  school  and  took  in  boarders  at  a  fixed 
charge  from  other  Unions.  The  general  principles  in 
all  these  schools  are  the  same.  The  advantages  con- 
nected with  them  in  addition  to  those  already  specified 
as  attending  Workhouse  Schools  are — (i)  That  the 
numbers  being  larger,  and  there  being  only  one 
class  of  inmates  to  look  after,  it  is  possible  to  pay 
the  Superintendent  and  Matron  such  a  salary  as 
will  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  man  and 
woman,  sometimes  of  one  exceptionally  fitted  for  the 
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post,  whose  influence  among  those  entrusted  to  his 
care  is  similar  to  that  exercised  by  Dr  Arnold  and 
some  of  his  successors  in  their  more  celebrated  schools ; 
(2)  that  the  larger  number  taught  renders  possible  a 
variety  of  instruction,  especially  for  boys,  and  the  con- 
sequent adaptation  of  the  manual  instruction  to  the 
special  fitness  of  the  child ;  (3)  that  the  separation  of 
the  school  from  the  Workhouse  frees  the  child  from 
subjection  to  various  prejudicial  influences ;  (4)  that 
the  association  of  a  considerable  number  of  children 
together  under  similar  circumstances  and  with  objects 
in  common,  enables  a  high-minded  Superintendent  to 
create  a  feeling  of  public  honour  which  makes  the 
scholar  ready  to  do  anything  that  will  raise  his  school, 
and  shun  ^vhat  will  degrade  it,  a  feeling  which  has 
caused  boys  brought  up  at  the  Banstead  Poor  Law 
School  to  shun  what  is  low  or  degrading  as  unworthy 
of  a  Banstead  boy,  and  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Banstead  Club ;  and  (5)  that  it  has  led  Guardians  to 
appoint  as  chaplains  of  schools  men  specially  adapted 
to  deal  with  children,  who  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity, an  opportunity  of  which  they  have  very  gener- 
ally availed  themselves,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Superintendent  or  Matron,  to  instil  earnest  religious 
principles  in  the  minds  of  those  placed  under  their 
charge.  The  disadvantages  of  these  schools  are — (1) 
That  the  system  is  an  artificial  one,  separating  brothers 
from  sisters,  and  rendering  these  subject  to  it  ignorant 
of,  and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent,  unfit  for  family 
life ;  (2)  that  the  aggregating  of  boys  and  girls  apart 
from  each  other  tends  to  increase  the  roughness  of 
boys,  the  pettiness  of  girls ;  and  (3)  that  in  a  large 
school  evil  may,  and  sometimes  does,  spread  with 
startling  rapidity. 

The  next  step  taken  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  pauper  children  was  of  an  altogether  different 
character.  It  was  felt  that  an  institutional  life  was  at 
best  artificial — that  the  home  life,  the  family  life,  was 
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the  natural  one ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
to  pauper  children  could  be  given  this  family  life,  of 
which  circumstances  had  deprived  them.  This  feeling 
led  to  the  boarding-out  system.  Homes  were  sought 
out  in  which  children  could  be  brought  up,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  permitted  their  being  sent 
out  of  the  Unions  whose  Guardians  were  paying  for 
them  under  such  rules  as  should  ensure,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  the  profit  derived  from  taking  these 
children  should  not  be  the  chief  element  for  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  receiving  them ;  that  the 
time  during  which  these  persons,  called  foster-parents, 
should  have  the  children  under  their  charge  should  be 
long  enough  to  ensure  that  the  care  for  them  should 
develop  into  the  love  of  them ;  and  that  there  should 
be  such  close  supervision  as  should  render  any  evil 
results  practically  impossible.  The  advantages  of  the 
boarding-out  system  are — ( i )  That  the  pauper  child  has 
a  home  life  similar  to  that  of  the  workman's  child,  who 
is  cared  for  by  his  parents  ;  (2)  that  ties  may  be  formed 
which  last  for  life,  and  which  result  in  the  pauper  child 
having  in  after  life  a  parent's  home,  a  parent's  care,  a 
parent's  affection  ;  and  (3)  that  the  life  being  natural  and 
not  artificial,  the  pauper  child  grows  up  similar  to  other 
children.  The  disadvantages  are — ( i )  That  thoroughly 
desirable  homes  are  very  difficult  to  find,  it  being  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  the  love  which  parents  natu- 
rally feel  for  their  own  children  is  wide  enough,  deep 
enough,  unselfish  enough,  to  extend  to  strange  chil- 
dren ;  (2)  that  it  is  more  open  to  abuse,  and,  therefore, 
needs  more  ceaseless,  more  judicious,  and  more  trained 
vigilance  than  any  other  system  ;  (3)  that  the  child 
has  not  the  ennobling  influence  which  is  obtainable  in 
an  institution  where  the  head  is  a  man  of  powerful 
personality,  and  at  the  same  time  young  in  heart, 
and  able  to  impress  himself  strongly  upon  those  with 
whom  he  is  in  frequent  contact  out  of  school  as  well 
as  in  school ;  (4)  that  if  the  chaplain  is  a  zealous  and 
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earnest  man,  -he  is  able  to  exercise  greater  influence 
and  give  more  thorough  instruction  in  an  institution  than 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  boarded -out  children  ;  (5) 
that  a  child  (more  especially  a  boy)  can  be  better 
equipped  for  after-life  in  the  way  of  industrial  training 
in  a  Poor  Law  School  than  he  can  in  an  ordinary  public 
elementary  school ;  and  (6)  that  it  can  only  be  used 
for  a  limited  number  of  children,  viz.,  the  orphan  and 
deserted,  as  it  would  obviously  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  impersonal  aflFection  for  shifting  children. 

In  comparatively  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  combine  the  advantages  of  school  and  home 
by  means  of  Cottage  Homes,  i.e,,  a  Poor  Law  school  in 
which,  while  more  or  less  of  the  school  life  may  be 
led  in  common,  the  home  life  is  led  in  detached  build- 
ings, each  self-contained  and  under  the  management 
of  some  official,  and  representing  as  far  as  possible 
a  separate  Home.  All  the  Homes,  however,  are  to- 
gether, and  under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
same  Superintendent  and  Matron.  Where  the  numbers 
to  be  dealt  with  are  large,  this  system  is,  in  many 
respects,  an  improvement  upon  the  Separate  or  District 
Poor  Law  School,  but  it  has  also  its  disadvantages. 
The  name  of  "Cottage  Homes"  is  a  misnomer. 
Each  of  the  separate  buildings  is  really  a  small  insti- 
tution under  an  official  head.  The  Superintendent 
and  Matron  cannot  exercise  the  same  vigilant  care 
over  scattered  buildings  as  they  can  over  an  institution 
in  which  they  are  themselves  resident,  and  their 
influence  out  of  school  hours  will  not  be  felt  to  the 
same  extent. 

One  effect  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  in  causing 
the  erection  of  public  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  country,  has  been  that  Guardians  have  in  very 
many  instances  discontinued  their  Workhouse  Schools, 
and  have  sent  the  children  to  public  elementary 
schools.  The  advantages  of-  that  alteration  over  the 
system  it  has  superseded  are — (i)  Its  economy  ;  (2)  its 
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solution  of  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
efficient  and  reliable  Poor  Law  School  teachers  for  small 
workhouses ;  (3)  in  the  smaller  Workhouses  the 
possibility  of  a  greater  spirit  of  emulation  than  was 
possible  among  the  handful  of  children  whom  the 
Workhouse  schoolmaster  had  to  train  ;  and  (4)  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  than  could  be  obtained 
within  the  walls  of  an  institution.  Its  disadvantages 
are — (1)  The  substitution  for  the  thorough  instruction 
in  comparatively  few  subjects  given  in  Workhouse 
Schools  of  teaching  much  more  diffiise  and  much  less 
permanent ;  (2)  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
giving  the  special  technical  instruction  which  has  proved 
so  beneficial  to  many  Workhouse  children  ;  and  (3)  the 
loss  of  the  influence  out  of  school  hours  of  the  school 
teacher. 

The  latest  system,  which  is  still  on  its  trial,  and 
about  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  is  the 
Scattered  Homes  system.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  give 
home  life  to  all  the  indoor  children  by  the  creation  of 
Homes  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  in  which  the  in- 
mates shall  as  far  as  possible  lead  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
working  man's  child  under  the  care  of  a  foster-parent, 
and  the  supervision  of  an  efficient  Superintendent  and 
Matron,  and  a  good  working  Committee  of  Guardians. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  are — (i)  That  the  chil- 
dren lead  a  more  natural  life  than  is  possible  even  in 
Cottage  Homes,  mixing  with  other  children,  attending 
the  same  school,  joining  in  the  same  games  ;  and  (2) 
that  it  is  possible,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Cottage  Homes, 
for  brothers  and  sisters  to  live  together  as  they  would 
in  a  natural  home.  The  disadvantages  are — (i)  That, 
difficult  as  it  is  for  a  mother  to  manage  a  family  of 
ten  or  twelve  children  who  have  a  natural  love  for  her, 
have  known  her  from  infancy,  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  obey  her,  the  task  is  tenfold  more  difficult  for  a 
woman  having  no  natural  affection  for  the  children 
entrusted  to  her  care,  and  having  perhaps  as  many  as 
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twenty  children,  varying  from  time  to  time,  of  different 
dispositions,  many  of  them  neglected  in  their  bringing 
up,  and  very  tr)'ing  in  their  characteristics ;  (3)  the 
absence  of  any  special  training  for  the  children,  more 
especially  the  boys ;  (4)  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
efficient  superintendence ;  and  (5)  the  improbability 
of  obtaining,  for  such  salaries  as  can  be  paid,  foster- 
mothers  who  will  be  possessed  of  the  very  rare  com- 
bination of  excellences  which  alone  can  make  the 
system  a  success. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  various  systems 
mentioned,  there  is  one  point  upon  which  there  will 
be  general  agreement,  and  that  is  that  that  system  is 
best  which  is  most  successful  in  training  the  children 
for  their  after-career ;  and  that  the  results  in  after-life 
form  the  most  reliable  gauge  of  that  success.  For- 
tunately we  are  not  now  altogether  without  information 
on  that  point,  so  far  as  Separate  Schools,  Workhouse 
Schools,  and  boarding-out  are  concerned,  though  more 
wouid  be  desirable ;  and  we  are  more  especially 
indebted  for  it  to  the  late  Mr  Murray  Browne.  1 
should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
reports  in  which  these  results  appear,  as  they  are  most 
instructive  to  those  who  will  look  at  the  subject  as  far 
as  possible  without  bias.  The  first  report  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  for  1872-73.  Mr  Bowyer  gives  in  it  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  he  made  into  the  after-career  of 
M09  boys  and  1,170  girls  sent  out  from  38  different 
Workhouses  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern  District. 
The  failures  were  for  the  boys  5  per  cent.,  for  the 
girls  9  per  cent.  In  1874  Mr  Murray  Browne  ascer- 
tained the  results  in  8  small  Unions  in  the  South  of 
England,  so  far  as  concerned  the  children  who,  having 
been  one  year  or  more  in  the  Workhouse,  had  been 
sent  to  service  during  the  last  preceding  five  *  years. 
The  failures  were  for  the  boys  1.5  per  cent.,  for  the 
girls  10.4  per  cent.,  or  5.7  of  the  whole.     In  1876  Mr 
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Murray  Browne  made  similar  inquiries  in  the  Unions 
of  Chester,  Tarvin,  Hawarden,  and  Wrexham,  with 
regard  to  children  who,  having  been  for  two  years 
and  upwards  in  the  Workhouse,  were  sent  to  service 
between  ist  September  187 1  and  ist  September  1874. 
The  numbers  in  these  Unions  being  small,  he  supple- 
mented his  inquiries  in  them  by  inquiries  in  8  other 
Unions  in  the  South  of  England,  including  Portsmouth. 
The  failures  were  for  boys  2.15  per  cent,  for  girls  9.52 
per  cent.,  or  5.65  of  the  two.  In  1898  he  ascertained 
the  results  in  the  case  of  children  who,  having  been 
for  two  years  and  upwards  in  the  Workhouses  of  5 
South  Midland  Unions,  had  been  sent  to  service 
between  ist  September  1893  '^^^  'st  September  1896. 
The  failures  were  for  boys  9.5  per  cent,  for  girls  none. 
The  numbers  in  this  last  case  were,  however,  very  small. 

These  figures,  taken  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  clearly  establish  two  things — 
(i)  That  the  general  impression  that  the  bringing-up 
of  children  in  the  Workhouse  was  necessarily  pre- 
judicial, and  caused  a  continuance  of  pauperism  in 
families,  was  unwarranted  ;  and  (2)  that  the  effect 
of  such  bringing-up  was  worse  for  girls  than  for  boys. 
But,  in  order  to  estimate  these  figures  at  their  full 
value,  it  was  needful  that  information  should  be 
obtained  which  should  enable  a  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  effects  of  Workhouse  and  other 
trainings.  With  this  view  Mr  Murray  Browne  inves- 
tigated the  after  history  of  46  boarded-out  children  ; 
of  100  children  educated  in  a  public  elementary 
school;  and  of  122  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  sub- 
sequently, also  obtained  particulars  of  all  the  children 
who,  having  been  for  two  years  or  upwards  in  the 
Separate  Schools  of  the  Oxford  Union  at  Cowley, 
were  discharged  therefrom  during  the  three  years 
from  ist  September  1894  to  ist  September  1897. 
The  failures  among  the  boarded-out  children  were  for 
boys  6.2  per  cent,  for  girls  14.2  per  cent 
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The  following  were  the  percentages  of  failures  : — 
Children    from    Cowley    Separate 

Schools  -         -         -         -  3.0  per  cent. 

Workhouse  children      .         -         -  5.7  per  cent. 

Boarded-out  children    -         -         -  11. 3  per  cent. 

Sons  of  gentlemen         -         .         -  17.2  per  cent. 
Children    from   public   elementary 

school  -         -         -         -  1 8.0  per  cent. 

This  return,  fairly  representative  so  far  as  children 
brought  up  in  Workhouse  Schools  are  concerned,  but 
very  partial  as  to  the  other  classes  mentioned,  should 
lead  us  to  inquire,  Why  has  the  training  of  children 
in  Workhouse  Schools,  and  still  more  so  in  Separate 
or  District  Schools,  been  so  signally  successful  ?  The 
reasons  seem  to  me  to  be  the  good  religious  principles, 
the  thorough  elementary  instruction,  the  constant 
impress  of  a  superior  mind  or  minds,  and  the  prac- 
tical training  they  receive  in  them.  When  the  dis- 
advantages which  accompany  these  advantages  in 
Workhouse  Schools  have  been  removed,  as  is  the  case 
in  Separate  and  District  Schools  and  Cottage  Homes 
(which  are,  after  all.  Separate  Schools  in  small  Homes), 
we  have  a  system  which,  judging  by  after-results,  is  as 
perfect  as  is  obtainable.  The  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  to  undervalue  these  advantages,  and  to 
imagine  that  the  training  in  a  Home  is  necessarily  a 
better  preparation  for  after-life  than  the  training  in 
an  institution  in  which  that  is  the  one  and  great  aim. 
We  have  been  also  too  ready  to  believe  that  if  a 
scholastic  institution  is  split  up  into  fragments  it 
becomes  a  number  of  Homes.  Personally  I  am 
afraid  that  a  home  is  a  natural  production,  and  cannot 
be  artificially  created,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  result  of  the  partial  inquiry  as 
to  boarded-out  children,  a  system  which,  prima  facicy 
seems  eminently  fitted  for  girls,  who  need  so  much  a 
place  that  they  can  call  home  in  after-life.  It  would 
be  eminently  serviceable  if  the  present  Inspectors,  to 
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whose  vigilant  care  boarded-out  children  and  their 
guardians  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  would  institute 
as  thorough  an  inquiry  as  to  boarded-out  children  as 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  Workhouse  children. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  reliable  statistics  could 
be  obtained  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  such 
statistics  would  be  eminently  helpful  to  all  those  who 
desire  to  give  to  Poor  Law  children  the  best  bringing  up. 

For  Unions  with  scanty  populations  and  a  large 
area,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  results 
will  be  produced  by  a  District  School  for  several 
Unions,  or  a  school  in  which  one  comparatively 
large  Union,  takes  the  whole  responsibility,  and 
children  from  other  Unions  are  sent  to  it.  The 
number  that  should  be  accommodated  .in  such  a 
school  should  certainly  not  exceed  500,  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  late  Sir  Kay  Shuttleworth  (formerly 
Dr  Kay,  an  Assistant  Inspector  of  great  ability, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  reformed  Poor  Law, 
took  special  interest  in  the  subject),  and  should 
preferably  be  smaller.  For  girls,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  statistics  I 
have  mentioned,  that  there  is  no  better  system  than 
that  of  boarding  out,  if  ideal  homes  can  be  obtained 
for  them.  On  this,  as  on  many  so  other  Poor  Law 
subjects,  we  need,  however,  more  light,  better  know- 
ledge. May  I  venture  to  hope  that,  in  order 
the  better  to  guide  Guardians  in  their  arduous  and 
important  duties,  some  Inspector  or  Inspectors  will 
ascertain  the  results  in  after-life  of  Separate  or  District 
Schools  and  Cottage  Homes  as  well  as  of  boarding  out, 
for  we  all  want  to  give  the  best  and  most  suitable 
training  we  can  to  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care, 
primarily  for  their  own  sakes,  secondarily  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community  ? 

One  word  on  one  class  of  pauper  children  with 
whom  I  have  not  hitherto  dealt,  viz.,  the  children  of 
the  outdoor  poor,  more  especially  of  widows.     I  can- 
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not  altogether  agree  with  those  who  advocate  that  the 
only  relief  given  to  a  widow  should  be  the  reception 
of  some  of  her  children  into  some  institution,  though 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  though  this  is  advisable  where  the  mother  is 
incompetent,  though  not  vicious,  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  religious,  clean, 
active,  and  energetic,  and  where,  therefore,  the  influences 
of  the  natural  home  are  good.  In  those  cases,  but  in 
those  cases  only,  it  is  advisable  to  supplement  the 
widow's  earnings  by  such  assistance  as  may  be  needful 
to  enable  her  to  maintain  her  children  without  sacri- 
ficing the  amenities  of  home  life  to  the  necessity  of 
their  support. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr  J.  L.  Muspratt  (Holywell) 
who  thanked  Mr  Vulliamy  for  his  paper.  In  the  Union  he  was 
connected  with,  Holywell,  both  the  Cottage  Homes  system  and  the 
boarding-out  system  were  in  operation,  and  he  felt  that  the  best 
method  would  be  to  combine  them.  The  boarding-out  system  was 
not  merely  suitable  for  children  intending  to  become  agricultuiists. 
He  knew  of  instances  where  children  from  such  Homes  had  been 
successful  in  other  callings,  the  General  Post  Office  for  instance,  and 
were  still  residing  with  their  foster-parents,  'ihe  cost  of  the  Cottage 
Home  buildings  at  Holywell,  ^£1,400,  would  be  repaid  in  a  few 
years.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  authorities  would  not  jump  to 
conclusions  in  favour  of  any  particular  system  until  after  a  far  longer 
tnal  than  it  had  yet  been  possible  to  give  to  I  he  systems  he  had  men- 
tioned. (Hear,  hear.)  The  greatest  factor  in  the  successful  working 
of  these  schemes  was  to  get  good  painstaking  people  to  organise, 
supervise,  and  carry  out  the  system,  whatever  it  might  be.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  Roberts  (Vice-Chairman,  Bangor  and  Beaumaris 
Union)  said  he  did  not  think  that  many  of  Mr  VuUiamy's  suggestions 
were  practicable  for  North  Wales.  Boarding-out  had  been  excep)- 
tionally  successful  in  his  Union  (Bangor  and  Beaumaris).  The  crux 
of  the  matter  was  to  secure  good  sound  people  on  the  Committee, 
people  with  some  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Where  care  w^as 
taken  in  the  selection  of  homes,  the  foster-parents  in  many  cases 
came  to  take  a  true  parental  interest  in  the  children — in  fact,  one 
family  of  three  children  adopted  another,  an  orphan  child,  who 
speedily  became  the  foster-father's  favourite,  more  so  than  his  own 
offspring.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
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Mr  P.  WiLLCOCK  (Ha warden)  said  he  thoroughly  agreed  with 
the  previous  speaker  about  boarding-out.  At  present  the  r^ulations 
prevented  boarding-out  with  relatives.  (No,  no.)  However  it 
might  be,  in  his  opinion,  relatives  were  the  best  persons  with  whom 
to  board-out  the  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
brought  up  together.  There  should  be  more  latitude  for  the 
Guardians  and  more  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children 
who  were  boarded-out.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Evans  (Llanfyllin)  said  his  Board  had  received  satisfac- 
tory reports  of  the  children  who  were  boarded-out,  and  were  very 
pleased  with  the  success  which  had  attended  their  efforts  in  that 
direction.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Lester  Smith  (the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bangor 
Boarding-out  Committee)  said  the  Committee  had  been  carrying  on 
its  work  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  through  its  hands  sixty-three 
children  had  passed.  It  was  admissible  to  board-out  children  with 
uncles  and  aunts  and  grandparents,  but  smaller  sums  were  paid  to 
relatives  than  to  non-relatives.  The  payments  per  child  in  the  Bangor 
Union  were  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week.  Forty-two  children  were 
still  in  the  charge  of  foster-parents.  Of  those  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  two  had  gained  scholarships  or  bursaries  in  the 
county  schools.  (Cheers.)  Thirteen  had  been  adopted  by  or  were 
in  the  service  of  their  foster-parents,  two  or  three  had  been  sent  to 
Training  Homes,  and  three  had  been  returned  to  the  Workhouse 
as  unmanageable.  He  believed  that  the  system  would  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  pauperism  eventually,  but  a  good  committee  was 
essentia],  everything  depended  on  the  visitors.  Good  homes  must 
be  selected.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Birch  AM  :  Have  you  been  much  hampered  by  the  action  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

Mr  Lester  Smith  :  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr  Bircham  :  I  am  glad.     (Laughter.) 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman, 

Mr  Lester  Smith  added  that  the  children  were  put  out  in  the 
country  amongst  small  farmers,  quarrymen,  and  artisans.  A  few 
were  in  Bangor,  and  even  in  a  very  low  quarter  of  that  city.  Some 
were  in  homes  at  Beaumaris.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Annie  Roberts  (Holyhead),  who  was  invited  to  contribute 
a  few  remarks,  rising  in  response  to  the  Chairman's  invitation,  said 
that  at  Holyhead  they  had  a  good  industrial  trainer  and  a  very 
careful  matron.  The  children  attended  the  public  elementary 
schools.  The  girls,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  were  sent  to  training  homes,  and  had  turned  out  remarkably 
well.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  boys  were  apprenticed  to  farmers  and  others. 
It  was  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  first  duty  was  to  see  that  the 
land  was  properly  looked  after — (Hear,  hear) — and,  instead  of  sending 
the  children  off  to  the  towns,  to  keep  some  of  them  in  the  country. 
(Cheers.)     She  would   personally  like  to  abolish   the  Workhouse 
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altogether  for  children.  (Cheers.)  She  knew  some  children  who 
were  bom  in  the  Holyhead  Workhouse,  and  were  apparently  hankering 
to  go  back  there.  She  was  inclined  to  think  that  their  mother  was 
bom  in  the  house ;  she  knew,  at  anyrate,  that  their  grandmother 
died  there.  (Laughter )  She  would  like  to  see  the  young  absol- 
utely removed  from  the  influence  of  its  association.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  one  of  those  things  which  would  tend  to  eradicate  the  pauper 
spirit  too  prevalent  throughout  the  land.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  G.  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  he  wished  to  thank  Mr  Vulliamy 
for  his  able  paper.  His  Board  (Wrexham)  had  adopted  the  board- 
ing-out system,  and  the  children  had,  on  the  whole,  done  well.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Guardians  ought  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  moral  character 
of  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  children.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
Guardians  could  exercise  control  over  the  children  until  the  children 
are  a  year  or  two  older  than  the  limit  in  the  present  rejiulaiions. 
He  believed  a  well-managed  school  would  be  as  good  as  boarding- 
out.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Benneit  (St  Asaph)  said  that  if  a  little  more  money  was 
paid  for  each  child  as  a  weekly  allowance,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
good  homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  very  desirable  that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  brought  up  together  as  in  the  natural  order  of  family 
life.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  HARur.NG  Roberts  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  there  seemed  to  be 
some  little  misapprehension  as  to  the  powers  of  Guardians  in  the 
matter  of  boarding-out  children.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  ihem 
being  boardedout  to  relatives,  the  only  restriction  was  that  they 
must  not  be  boarded  to  persons  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  limit  of 
four  shillings  a  week  as  a  maximum  allowance  for  children  was  a 
wise  precaution  against  making  boarding  out  a  mercenary  matter. 
At  Holywell,  the  Guardians  began  by  declaring  that  the  U'orkhouse 
was  not  a  proper  place  for  children  under  any  circumstances,  and 
then  they  boarded-out  all  the  children  who  could  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way,  and  provided  Cottage  Homes  for  the  "  ins  and  outs."  The 
children  attended  the  public  elementary  schools  and  the  Sunday  schools, 
and  were  better  dressed  than  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
working  people  of  the  town.  The  Boarding-out  Order  was  put  into 
operation  in  i  896,  and  seventy-two  children  had  passed  through  the 
books.  Twenty-six  were  now  boarded-out,  and  in  no  case  had  there 
been  any  failure  in  the  Union ;  only  one  girl  having  so  far  had  any 
difficulty  if!  keeping  situations.  The  time  had  come  when  children 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  give  instances  where 
children  trained  in  the  Workhouse  had  done  wonderfully  well  in 
after-life.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor  and  Beaumaris)  said  the  boarding-out 
system  was  introduced  in  that  Union,  with  considerable  misgiving  .ns 
to  the  expense,  on  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  but  the  result 
had  been  highly  gratifying.     If  the  Guardians  of  fifty  years  ago  had 
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taken  care  of  the  children  in  such  a  way,  pauperism  would  be  much 
less  prevalent  to  day.  They  were  all  agreed  that  boarding-out  had 
been  a  great  success,  but  they  could  only  treat  orphans  and  one  or  two 
other  classes  of  children  by  that  method.  He  would  like  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  three  principal  advantages  of  boarding-out  as 
stated  by  Mr  Vulliamy,  whose  able  paper  he  had  listened  to  with 
much  pleasure. 

Mr  John  Jones  (Hawarden)  said  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  promptly  gave  his  Board  permission  to  board-out  the  children 
of  the  Union.  He  believed  that  the  system  was  superior  to  Cottage 
Homes  or  any  other  means  of  receiving  the  children  if  reputable 
persons  could  be  found  to  take  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  Abkam  (Conway)  said  they  boarded-out  in  his 
own  Union  and  paid  the  full  weekly  amount,  and  if  they  had  the 
power  would  pay  more  than  four  shillings.  A  short  time  ago  a 
deputation  from  his  Board  visited  Holyhead,  and  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  work  of  the  industrial  trainer  that  they  appointed  one 
for  his  Union.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  the  Board  would  be 
much  impressed  by  Mr  Vulliamy's  |>aper,  and  that  it  might  lead  them 
to  make  special  provision  for  the  children  now  remaining  in  the 
Workhouse.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  Petrie  (Holywell)  said  none  of  the  speakers  had  referred  to 
the  question  of  the  children  of  widows.  Many  Unions  did  not  give 
nearly  enough  to  enable  a  child  to  be  brought  up  respectably.  He 
did  not  knjw  whether  his  own  Union  was  typical — eighteenpence 
a  week  for  each  child.  He  had  had  some  little  experience  of 
bringing  up  a  family,  and  he  would  not  like  to  try  to  keep  a  child 
on  that  scale.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  children  ought  either  to  be  brought 
into  the  Cottage  Homes  or  paid  for  at  a  reasonably  adeiiuate  figure. 
The  present  inadequate  allowance  to  widows  with  children  led  to 
the  latter  being  neglected  and  having  to  eke  out  their  existence  by 
begging.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  MiLLiNOTON  (Hawarden)  said  the  paper  had  delighted  him 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  interests  of 
the  children  were  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  leading  Poor 
Lawadminisirators,  such  as  Mr  Vulliamy.  (Hear.hear.)  Hehopedthe 
day  would  come  when  children  would  not  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse 
at  all.    ^HtM,  Viear.) 

(jiptain  li.  T.  URiFFrm-BosCAWEN  (Wrexham)  said  there  were 
two  kind-,  i-f  lioarding-out,  within  and  without  the  Union.  Mr 
Bircham  (l.mal  Government  Board)  would  correct  him  if  he  was 
wrong  in  si:iiiiij;  that  the  consent  of  the  ]»cal  Government  Board 
was  ret]ui-ii'  before  any  child  could  be  boarded-out  without  the 
Union,  liuL  [li.ii  there  was  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  boarding-out 
within  ihi-  Liiiun  so  long  as  certain  rules  were  obeyed.  It  was 
Iwenty-fivu  m  ihirty  years  since  the  Guardians  first  turned  their 
altentiou  tu  bi):irding-out,  and  at  first  mistakes  were  made  which  had 
shown  tliL-ni  the  importance  of  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  the 
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selection  of  homes  and  of  foster-parents.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the 
children  were  boarded-out  in  unsuitable  houses  and  with  unsuitable 
people,  a  great  deal  of  harm  might  be  done.  In  the  Wrexham 
Union  they  had  on  the  whole  succeeded,  and  had  had  very  few 
failures.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  residuum  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Boarding-out  Orders,  and  for  those  children 
the  Wrexham  Board,  some  years  ago,  built  schools  quite  apart  from 
the  Workhouse,  and  they  had  been  fairly  successful.  Mr  Vulliamy 
had  given  statistics  which  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
turned  out  very  well  indeed.  (Cheers.)  It  was  their  opinion  now 
that  they  should  board-out  as  many  as  possible  if  they  could  get  good 
homes  for  them.  As  regards  separate  homes,  he  was  very  much  of 
Mr  Vultiamy's  opinion  that  home  was  a  natural  production,  and  that 
they  could  not  form  a  true  home  of  twelve  or  fifteen  children  brought 
together  by  chance.  It  was  said  that  there  were  advantages  in 
sending  the  children  to  the  public  elementary  schools,  but  there 
were  also  disadvantages,  including  the  risk  of  the  importation  of 
infectious  diseases.  They  were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr  Vulliamy 
for  having  come  so  far  to  furnish  the  Conference  with  such  an 
interesting  and  valuable  paper.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  D.  R.  Jones  (Corwen)  said  that  that  Board  had  fifteen  children 
in  the  Workhouse,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  keep  them 
there  under  their  own  management,  for  they  were  better  fed  and 
housed  than  they  would  be  with  people  in  the  Corwen  district.  In 
particular  they  had  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  milk  supply,  an 
essential  thing  for  the  young.  (Hear,  hear.)  Milk,  plenty  of  milk, 
there  was  nothing  like  milk.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  J.  R.  Dawson  (Conway)  said  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  something  of  putting  boys  on  training  ships.  It  would  be  vastly 
better  than  sending  them  out  as  agricultural  labourers  where  they 
would  receive  a  miserable  wage  and  probably  drift  on  to  the  rates 
before  long.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Davies  (Conway)  wished  to  record  his  appreciation  of 
Mr  Vulliamy's  admirable  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Roberts  (Bangor)  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Con- 
ference would  approve  of  a  motion  in  favour  increasing  the  weekly 
allowance  per  child  from  four  shillings. 

Mr  F.  T.  BiRCHAM  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  before 
that  was  discussed  he  would  like  to  ask  how  many  Unions  in  Wales 
were  at  present  paying  anything  like  four  shillings  per  child  per 
week  ?  Under  the  Order  four  shillings  a  week  could  be  paid,  with 
ten  shillings  a  quarter  for  clothing ;  free  medical  attendance  was 
allowed,  and  school  fees  if  necessary.  Before  there  was  a  proposal 
to  ask  for  pwwer  to  make  a  higher  grant,  let  the  Conference  consider 
how  many  of  the  Unions  had  reached  the  limit  already  allowed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Not  one.  (Laughter.)  He  would  pay  a  high  com- 
pliment to  Bangor  for  what  that  Board  was  doing,  but  even  there 
the  limit  had  not  been  reached.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  matter  was  not  pressed. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY,  replying  on  the  discussion^  said :  Boarding-out  was 
evidently  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  present,  but  they  must 
be  very  careful  that  boarding-out  did  not  degenerate  into  child-farming. 
It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  "  ins-and-outs  "  by  boarding-out, 
for  it  was  only  those  who  could  be  permanently  left  with  the  foster- 
mother  who  ought,  in  justice  to  her,  to  be  boarded-out.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Therefore  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the  Boarding  out 
Order  could  be  extended  beyond  its  present  scope.  In  one  case 
the  Guardians  boarded-out  a  child  with  a  person  who  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  they  could  have.  A  lady  Guardian  asked  Miss 
Mason,  IxKal  Government  Board  Inspector  —  (cheers)  —  to  walk 
round  and  see  some  of  the  children,  and  Miss  Mason,  whose  official 
duties  do  not  extend  to  children  boarded-out  within  the  Unions, 
consented  as  a  friend  to  visit  the  children.  In  five  minutes  she 
had  demonstrated  that  the  child  in  question  was  not  at  all  in  a 
proper  place.  That  showed  the  importance  of  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  essential  that  the  inspection 
should  be  carried  out  by  ladies.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  appoint  lady  inspectors  to  visit  children 
boarded-out  within  the  Unions.  (Cheers.)  At  present  such  children 
were  def)endent  upon  the  good  offices  of  private  individuals.  What 
was  required  was  trained  supervision,  such  as  Miss  Mason  knew  so 
well  how  to  give.  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  put  the  case  for  the 
widows  more  strongly  than  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  paper. 
Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  had  very  wisely  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  importing  infectious  diseases  if  the  children  attended  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  of  the  district.  As  to  the  training 
ships  he  regretted  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  majority  of 
the  children  who  came  under  the  Guardians'  control  was  not  such 
as  would  enable  them  to  become  candidates  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  thanked  the  Conference  for  the  kind  reception  of  the  paper. 
(Cheers.) 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  moved: — "That  this  Con- 
ference is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  children  boarded  out 
within  the  Unions  should  be  inspected  by  lady  inspectors,  and  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  asked  to  appoint  additional 
inspectors  for  that  purpose,  if  necessary." 

Mrs  Batters  (Holywell)  seconded. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  send  same  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Vulliamy 
for  his  valuable  paper. 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  seconded,  thanking  Mr  Vulliamy  for  his 
ready  response  to  the  invitation  to  read  the  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Vulliamy  having  been  carried  unani- 
mously, the  delegates  partook  of  lunch  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel. 

On  the  resumption  of  business — 
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The  three  representatives  of  the  Conference  on  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Poor  I-aw  Conferences  were  re-elected,  viz. : — 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  (President  of  the  Central 
Committee) ; 

Mrs  Casson  ;  and 

Mr  Harding  Roberts. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  1902 — 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  the  Conference  had,  until  the 
present  occasion,  for  some  years  held  a  two  days*  Conference,  the 
attendance  being — Llangollen,  54 ;  Bangor,  91 ;  Wrexham,  92  ;  and 
Dolgelly,  55  ;  while  that  day  it  was  about  57. 

The  delegates  then  submitted  the  names  of  various  places,  and 
the  voting  resulted  as  follows: — Colwyn  Bay,  10;  Carnarvon,  6 ; 
Pwllheli,  o ;  withdrawn  in  favour  of  Llangollen,  which  was  the  centre 
selected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  Conference  resolved 
that  the  next  year's  meeting  should  extend  to  two  days. 

Dr  J.  Llvod  Roberts,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  read  the 
following  paper : — 

THE    HOUSES   OF   THE    POOR   AS 
AFFECTING  PAUPERISM. 

Bv  Mr.  J.  LLOYD  ROBERTS,  M.B.,  D.P.H., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


In  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
North  Wales  Poor  Law  Conference  to  open  a  debate 
upon  the  '*  Houses  of  the  Poor  as  Affecting  Pauperism  " 
by  reading  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  title  is  a  very  wide  one.  No  one  can 
gainsay  it  but  that  it  embraces  almost  entirely  the  very 
essence  and  origin  of  pauperism,  affecting  the  poor  as 
it  does  in  so  many  different  aspects.  But  in  dealing 
with  it,  it  is  proposed  to  consider — 

1.  Who  the  **poor*'  are. 

2.  Their  dwellings. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  dwellings  upon  the  occupants. 

4.  The  remedy. 

I.  Without  reducing  the  word  '*poor"  to  the  hard 
limits  of  a  definition  of  a  few  words,  it  is  suggested  as 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  poor  as  that  class  of 
people  or  those  in  the  social  conditions  of  life  from 
whom  the  pauper  classes  are  recruited.     The  Local 
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Government  Board  Annual  Report  makes  no  classi- 
fication of  such  people;  so  generally  this  recruiting 
class  must  be  taken  to  embrace  the  wage-earning 
classes  in  their  various  degrees,  more  particularly  the 
day  labourers,  as  distinguished  from  the  skilled 
labourers.  Why  there  should  be  so  much  poverty  in 
this  class  as  to  recruit  pauperism  is  a  question  in  itself 
large  enough  for  discussion.  But  it  is  one  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Some  years  ago,  in 
a  paper  upon  **  Charity  and  Pauperism  "  read  at  a  Con- 
ference, it  was  shown  how  that  charity  was  the  nursery 
of  pauperism,  but  this  paper  particularly  dealt  with  the 
medical  charities.  God  forbid  that  any  one  should  seek 
to  close  the  doors  of  such  charities  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  most  weighty  responsibility  upon  those  who  manage 
and  dispense  public  charities,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
pauperise  the  recipients.  What  medical  charities  are 
wanted  for  is  to  **help  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile," 
and  that  ostensibly  is  the  very  reason  of  their  exist- 
ence. But  in  practice  it  is  found  that  where  there 
are  such  institutions  the  class  we  are  dealing  with  soon 
learn  to  regard  them  as  the  means  of  meeting  their 
responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  health  recovery,  and 
in  most  trivial  ailments;  and  in  this  respect  at  least 
their  manliness  and  self-dependence  is  not  only  sapped, 
but  practically  taken  from  them. 

Given  the  **  living  wage  " — and  it  is  supposed  that 
such  wage  will  be  acknowledged,  as  the  class  in  ques- 
tion do  live  upon  it — it  is  a  matter  of  education  how 
to  spend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Probably  it  is  a 
problem  which  would  sorely  tax  the  most  of  us  who 
have  been  more  favoured  by  Providence  in  the  pos- 
sessions and  necessities  of  life.  But  one  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  the  poor  deal  in  the  dearest  market.  And 
here  can  be  found  at  least  one  remedy — in  education. 
Public  elementary  education  extends  to  the  three  R's 
only.  The  extension  of  education  tends  so  much  now- 
adays to  classes  upon   **  First  Aids,"  **  Nursing,"  and 
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"St  John's  Ambulance"  work  generally,  including  the 
teaching  of   "  Physiology."      Desirable   as   it   is   that 
there  should  be  knowledge  of  the  science  of  life,  it  is 
much  more  so  that  there  should  be  to  hand  the  means 
of  living,    and    the    art  how  correctly  to  apply  these 
and  to    the    best    advantage.      So   that   in   the   first 
instance  at  least   in   the  extension   of  education,  and 
better  in  preliminary  education,  housewifery  or  domestic 
teaching  should  form  a  most  important  part.     To  the 
female  sex  perhaps  this  more  directly  appeals.     Yet 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  poor  well  know  that 
whilst  the  man  earns  the  money,  it  is  the  woman  who 
does  the  spending  of  it.     And  consequently,  if  provi- 
dence is  to  be  taught,  both  in  the  spending  and  in  the 
saving  of  money  earned,  it  is  the  woman  who  first 
must  be  influenced  by  it.     A  well-spent  wage  means  a 
greater  capacity  for  labour  and  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  earning,  and  consequently  a  step  onwards  and  further 
from  the  borderland  of  poverty  and  of  pauperism. 

2.  The  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
indeed  perforce  of  the  skilled  labourers  and  artisans, 
are  for  the  most  part  two-roomed  ones,  consisting  of  a 
kitchen  or  living  room,  and  a  bedroom.  Some  have 
a  lean-to  or  a  rough  outhouse  as  a  back  kitchen,  and 
some  have  a  second  bedroom  ;  but  such  houses,  at 
least  with  the  second  bedroom,  are  in  the  minority. 

One  has  but  to  picture  the  life  of  the  people  who 
have  to    occupy    such    dwellings.       As    boys,    after 
schooling  is  over,  they  turn  out  as  farm  hands,  or  to 
other  labour.     As  farm  lads  they  live  in  conditions  of 
decency  and  comfort,  all  the  lads  occupying  a  bed- 
room, and  eating  at  the  farmer  s  kitchen  table.     The 
girls  turn  out  to  service,  where  they  also  are  decently 
cared  for.      Whether   in   gentle   service,   tradesmen's 
service,   or   in    farm   service,    there   is   separation    of 
sexes  in  sleeping  accommodation,  and  other  domestic 
arrangements  are  adequate.     Such  lads  and  girls  grow 
up  to  be  young  men  and  women,  and  marry.     They 
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commence  life  and  generally  end  it  in  one  of  these  two- 
roomed  houses.  The  kitchen  or  living  room  has  to 
serve  them  for  all  purposes — of  larder  or  pantry,  of 
back-kitchen,  wash-house,  and  laundry.  And  one 
does  not  require  a  vivid  imagination  of  discomfort  to 
realise  the  questionably  tempting  condition  of  food 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  soap  suds  in- 
cidental to  a  washing  day,  of  food  cooked  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  and  of  food  eaten  in  such  a  room. 
Though  one  may  say  that  a  man  might  be  of  greater 
fortitude  than  to  desert  his  wife  under  these  trying 
conditions,  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  his  seeking 
rest  in  a  more  congenial  place.    The  old  English  ballad 

has  it  that 

"  There's  no  luck  about  the  house 
Upon  a  washing  day." 

And  perhaps  the  good  wife  is  as  conscious  of  this  as 
her  husband,  and  even  goes  the  length  of  encouraging 
him  to  go  and  sit  elsewhere  than  at  home.  Such 
"elsewhere"  is  in  most  cases  and  in  most  places  the 
only  available  one — the  public  house. 

In  the  sleeping  accommodation,  again,  there  is  but 
little  if  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  comfort.  If 
the  sleeping  room  or  rooms  be  over  the  kitchen,  they  are 
approached  by  a  staircase  which  is  a  natural  flue  or 
ventilator  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  staircase  carries  up 
the  fumes  from  the  wash-tubs  into  the  bedroom  or 
rooms.  The  majority,  or  the  one  bed-roomed  house, 
may  give  accommodation  enough  when  a  young  couple 
are  just  married.  But  when  the  consequences  of 
matrimony  follow,  the  conditions  become  truly  deplor- 
able. This  one  sleeping-room  covers  father,  mother, 
and  children — boys  and  girls,  and  even  young  men 
and  young  women.  In  it  the  wife's  confinements  take 
place,  in  the  full  view  of  her  family.  The  illnesses  of 
the  family  have  to  be  gone  through  in  it,  whether  of 
infectious  or  of  other  complaints  :  there  is  no  possibility 
of  isolation.     And  when  death  overtakes  any  member, 
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the   living  and  the  dead  share  the  same  apartment, 
sometimes  the  same  bed,  until  the  time  for  burikl. 

• 

3.  Under  such  conditions  of  living  the  effects  of 
the  dwelling  upon  the  occupants  are  very  manifest. 
So  manifest  and  so  common  are  they  that  they  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Moral  and  physical  diseases  and  their  consequences 
are  fostered,  in  spite  of  any  parental  care.  The  taste 
for  alcoholic  drink,  once  acquired,  soon  runs  to  excess 
unrestrained,  and  even  to  drunkenness.  Alcoholics  are 
sought  as  a  presumed  (almost  real)  necessity,  and  the 
exciting  cause  of  such  appetite  is  the  vitiated  atmo- 
spheres of  the  houses  and  bedrooms  the  dwellers  occupy. 
Such  use  of  alcoholics  soon  blunts  conscience.  And  then 
comes,  perhaps,  the  commonest  moral  disease  in  Wales, 
that  of  veniality,  or  immorality,  and  the  common 
exhibition  of  it  in  bastardy. 

"  Our  daughters  with  base-born  babies 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame. 
If  your  Misses  had  slept,  Squire,  where  they  did, 
Your  Misses  might  do  the  same/* — Canon  Kingsley. 

These  two  moral  diseases  do  much  to  swell  the 
pauper  rates  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  squandered  substance  to  the  ruin  of  health  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  women  who  have 
to  seek  the  Workhouse  as  a  maternity  home,  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates,  and  whose  progeny  have  often  to 
be  similarly  maintained  during  youth. 

As  one  physical  consequence  in  disease  has  been 
touched  upon  in  the  moral  diseases,  but  little  requires 
to  be  said  further  upon  physical  diseases  due  to  alco- 
holism or  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholics. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  **  seasoned  topers  " 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  who  do  not  end  their 
days  in  the  (to  them  questionable)  enjoyment  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  rates.  They  are  commonly  known 
as  physical  wrecks,  and  incapable  of  work.     In  the 
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Workhouse  of  this  (St  Asaph)  Union  more  than  one 
death  occurred  from  arsenical  poisoning  during  the 
recent  beer  scare,  amongst  persons  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  expected  to  live  to  longer  ages  than 
these  had  attained.  Excuse  may  be  found  for  these 
topers  in  a  moral  obliquity  or  incapability-r-a  mild  form 
of  insanity  not  amounting  to  a  want  of  responsibility, 
and  not  so  recognised  by  law.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  these  people  are  voluntarily  reduced  to  this  state 
of  alcoholism.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  stage  in  this  disease  which  is  quite 
curable.  To  avoid  the  production  of  this  disease,  and 
to  effect  its  cure,  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  living 
must  in  all  respects  be  distinctly  hygienic. 

And  then  come  the  diseases  of  overcrowding, 
and  of  these  the  commonest  is  Tuberculosis.  This 
disease,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  quite  an  unrestrained 
one.  It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  the  most 
frequently  manifested  form  of  Tuberculosis,  Consump- 
tion, is  not  the  hereditary  disease  it  was  once  thought 
to  be  ;  but  that  it  is  a  distinctly  infectious  one,  and  that 
by  means  of  its  own  bacillus.  \Vhen  first  Public  Health 
work  was  commenced  in  this  (St  Asaph)  district — and 
the  experience  of  other  well-worked  sanitary  districts 
will  be  similar — the  death-rates  from  consumption  and 
from  the  ordinary  zymotic  diseases  were  practically 
the  same — that  is,  that  they  amounted  to  about  2.0 
per  1,000  persons  living — a  fraction  over  perhaps. 
At  this  day  the  zymotic  death-rate  has  been  reduced 
to  and  stands  at  about  0.5  per  1,000  population,  and  the 
notifications  at  only  about  2.0  per  1,000,  whereas  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  remains  unchanged  during 
all  these  years.*     Consumption  claims  one  death  out  of 

*  In  a  report  very  recently  made  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
by  a  Committee  appointed  to  attend  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis, 
held  in  London  in  July  last,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Or  Hope) 
says  on  the  housing  question,  that  during  the  decade  1866- 1875  ^^^ 
average  death-rate  from  tuberculous  diseases  was  430.8  per  100,000 
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every  seven  of  all  deaths.  This  is  a  point  particularly 
to  note  :  for  no  case  of  consumption  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  can  pass  through  its  various  stages 
without  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  rates.  And  as 
the  labouring  classes,  by  reason  of  their  preponderance 
in  the  population,  and  by  reason  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives,  supply  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  the 
ratepayers,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view  alone,  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  this  disease. 


Population. 

Deaths,  Phthisis, 

Anglesea 

50.590 

lOI 

Carnarvon 

125,669 

251 

Denbigh 

-        131.588 

263 

Flint 

81,490 

162 

Merioneth 

48.774 

97 

438,111  874 

This  table  shows  the  population  of  the  five  counties 
of  North  Wales  to  be  438,1 1 1  ;  and  amongst  these,  at 
a  death-rate  of  2.0  per  1000,  there  are  874  deaths  from 
consumption  in  a  year,  besides  other  deaths  from 
tubercular  diseases.  Now  from  first  to  last  it  may  be 
said  that  about  two  years  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  a 
case  of  consumption,  though  two  and  a  half  years  is 
the  commonly  accepted  period  :  so  that  in  a  year  there 
will  be  some  1,748  cases  of  consumption  in  North 
Wales.  And  each  case,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  centre 
of  infection  endangering  other  and  healthy  people. 
So  far  there  is  not  even  talk  of  making  provision  for 
the  isolation  (as  a  means  of  prevention)  of  these 
infected  persons,  or  of  a  means  of  treating  them  and 
recovering  them  from  their  infirmity.  Taking  a 
parallel  case  in  which  alienation  is  practised,  and  has 

inhabitants;  in  the  next  decade  it  was  349.8;  in  the  next  309.8; 
while  the  average  in  the  last  five  years  was  253.2  per  100,000 — the 
diminished  mortality  being  attributed  to  improved  sanitation. 
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been  in  North  Wales  for  nearly  sixty  years,  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  North  Wales 
Counties  Asylum  : — 

Asylum  Patients. 

Anglesea          -         -         -         -  91 

Carnarvon        -         -         -         -  186 

Denbigh           -         -         -         -  192 

Flint 159 

Merioneth        .         -         .         .  80 


708 


And  this  table  shows  that  there  are  170  fewer 
patients  under  treatment  in  the  Asylum  at  Denbigh 
than  there  are  deaths  in  a  year  from  consumption  in 
the  same  area  of  North  Wales  which  is  under  con- 
sideration ;  or  that  whereas  there  are  708  insane  per- 
sons in  North  Wales  who  are  provided  and  cared  for 
by  hospital  treatment,  there  are  1 748  suffering  under 
consumption  who  are  quite  unprovided  for  in  any 
reasonable  way,  and  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

4.  Having  so  far  all  too  briefly  and  imperfectly 
staled  the  case  of  the  influence  the  houses  of  the 
poor  have  upon  pauperism,  it  remains  to  consider 
the  remedy  in  its  various  aspects.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  Conference  can  order  no  practical  or  tangible 
result ;  but  it  can  exercise  and  spread  an  influence 
upon  the  conclusions  its  discussions  may  arrive  at,  upon 
the  various  persons  and  bodies  responsible,  and  who  are 
in  position  to  take  action.  At  last,  and  perhaps  the 
most  largely,  the  County  Councils  are  the  bodies  which 
will  have  to  be  moved. 

I.  In  education.  Governing  bodies  have  organised 
classes  upon  laundry  work  and  upon  cooking — 
as  have  also  enterprising  gas  companies.  But  these 
do  not  start  upon  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
domestic  economy.  Every  elementary  school  should 
teach  elementary    hygiene.       And    this    will  embrace 
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the  most  important  problem  of  how  to  spend  to  the 
best  advantage  the  weekly  wage  brought  home 
on  the  Saturday  nights.  What  proportion  to  put 
aside  for  the  butcher  ;  what  for  the  grocer  and  milk- 
man ;  what  for  boots,  clothes,  and  repairs  ;  what  for 
rent  ;  what  for  incidental  expenses  ;  and  what  for  the 
Savings  Bank  against  the  *' rainy  day."  Having  arrived 
at  this  best  apportionment  to  the  best  available  dietary 
in  nutritious  values  and  variety,  it  may  then  perhaps 
(and  perhaps  not)  be  of  interest  to  the  working  man 
to  know  in  what  part  of  his  digestive  tract  starch  is 
converted  into  sugar,  where  the  chyme  is  converted 
into  chyle,  and  what  are  peptones  and  proteids  ;  but 
probably  he  will  be  more  content  at  knowing  that  he 
has  enjoyed  a  restoring  meal,  and  trust  to  nature  in 
the  process  of  digesting  it,  and  to  the  physiologist  for 
the  hard  words  of  each  part  of  the  process. 

The  sanitary  hygiene  of  the  workman's  house  is 
soon  taught  and  learnt.  And  those  whose  calling  is 
amongst  them  know  it  when  they  hear  the  complaint 
that  it  is  a  **  shame  that  people  should  live  in  such 
houses."  or  complaint  against  insanitary  surroundings. 
Generally  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  domestic  con- 
ception and  management  of  sanitary  surroundings  is  far 
ahead  of  the  means  of  regulation  given  by  the  local 
authorities.  For  the  most  part  houses  are  cleaner 
inside  than  are  the  sanitary  parts  pertaining  to  each — 
the  means  of  removal  of  house  refuses,  of  sewage 
r.emoval,  or  even  the  facilities  for  adequate  water 
supply.  The  causes  for  these  remissnesses  must  be 
found  in  the  District  Councils  :  in  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide systems  of  scavenging,  schemes  for  sewering  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  schemes  for  water  supply. 
Many  instances  are  known  of  where  schemes  for 
sewering  or  for  water  supply  have  been  before  local 
authorities  for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  which  are  now 
no  nearer  accomplishment ;  and  one  instance  at  least 
where   a    company's    water    main   runs    near    to   or 
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through  villages  and  yet  the  inhabitants  get  no  use  from 
the  water.      The  undertakers  are  willing  to  supply  these 
villages  of  about  or  over  100  inhabitants  for  about  ^10  a 
year,  but  some  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  water  they 
want,    and    consequently    no    facilities   are   provided. 
The  many  who  are  willing  to  pay  are  denied  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  who  are  unwilling  ;  and  all  continue  to 
carry    an    inadequate  supply  of  water  from  dip- wells 
some   quarter   of  a    mile  distant,  and  to  consume  in 
boot-leather  alone — to  say  nothing  of  exertion  and  loss 
in   time — much  more  than  ;^io  in  value.     Instances 
such  as  these,  which  are  all  too  common,  are  given  to 
show  that  no  effort  is  made  to  raise  the  surroundings 
of  the  labouring  classes  from   what  hitherto  are  but 
too    prevalent    amongst    those    houses    from    which 
paupers    are    recruited.        If    District    Councils    are 
behindhand  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  responsibilities, 
the  County  Councils  are   equally  so.      These   latter 
bodies,  which  a  democratic  Government  has  designed 
should  superintend  all  affairs  of  a  domestic  character 
and  assume  the  position  and  authority  now  exercised 
by  the   Local  Government   Board  in  directing  local 
authorities,  have  not  as  yet,  after  ten  years  of  existence, 
emerged  from  their  embryo  state  ;  and  have  not  even 
appointed  officers  necessary  for  the  works  expected  of 
them.     And  this  Conference  might  do  well  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  the  county  machinery  necessary, 
being  well  assured   that   with    efficient  sanitary   sur- 
roundings  and   with    proper   dwellings    for  labouring 
classes,  the  schools  or  nurseries  of  pauperism  would 
disappear,  pauperism  be  diminished  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible limits,  and  become  an  accident. 

Efficient  county  government  is  so  much  the 
question  of  the  day  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Cheltenham  one  day  s 
discussion  was  devoted  to  it,  particularly  in  relation 
to  Public  Health  questions.  The  County  Councils 
which   have  not  yet  seen  fit   to  do  anything  in   the 
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way  of  domestic  regulation  were  hardly  spoken  of, 
and  held  up  to  reproach  from  the  paternal  govern- 
ment. At  the  recent  National  Eisteddfod  Meeting 
at  Merthyr,  in  the  Cymrodorion  Section,  **  National 
Health  "  received  a  prominent  discussion.  In  this  too 
the  neglect  of  domestic — that  is  sanitary — government 
by  Councils  was  severely  dealt  with  ;  and  this  more 
particularly  as  regards  Wales.  Counties  were  dealt 
with  seriatim  ;  and  one  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
place  of  this  meeting  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety. 

II.  Further,  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  entirely  beyond  their  own  control.  They  have  to 
take  what  they  can  get  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
employment.  By  many  the  migrations  of  the  working 
classes  from  the  rural  into  the  large  urban  districts  is 
put  down  to  this  as  a  cause,  that  their  houses  are 
not  adequate.  To  improve  these  working  class  dwell- 
ings in  rural  parts,  and  to  stop  these  migrations,  two 
parties  or  bodies  can  exercise  the  necessary  influence 
—(a)  the  landowners ;  and  (d)  the  County  Councils. 
{a)  The  landowners  must  build  and  keep  in  repair 
cottages  for  the  labourers  necessary  for  farms  upon 
estates ;  and  such  cottages  must  be  "  up-to-date." 
Without  the  means  to  work  the  land  by  labour  the 
value  of  property  must  depreciate,  and  the  landowner 
become  the  poorer.  And  having  properly  housed  the 
workmen  and  their  families,  organisations  are  neces- 
sary to  employ,  amuse,  or  educate  them  all,  after  the 
hours  of  labour.  Institutes  are  now  necessary  in 
every  village,  in  which  newspapers  and  the  current 
literature  may  be  read,  and  where  classes  of  instruc- 
tion, as  under  the  **  Arts  and  Crafts "  Societies,  may 
be  held.  And  having  once  started  and  opened  such 
Institutes,  they  must  be  diligently  kept  up,  and  their 
reading  material  constantly  renewed ;  or  without  such 
local  diligence  the  main  object  will  miscarry. 

A  lady  Guardian  and  District  Councillor  in  the  St 
Asaph    Union    has    carried  a  resolution  calling  into 
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conference  all  the  Parish  Councils  of  the  Union  to 
consider  this  vital  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  As  yet  the  conference  has  not  been 
held.  The  writer  of  this  for  one  sincerely  hopes  that  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  and  that  many  other 
Unions  and  District  Councils  will  follow  the  example 
given. 

(6.)  The  County  Councils  are  the  second  medium. 
They  may  be  set  in  motion  by  either  District  Coun- 
cils or  by  Parish  Councils,  and  with  them  lies  the 
power  to  negative  the  requirement  of  cottages  laid 
before  them,  or  to  sanction  the  raising  of  money  by 
way  of  loan  for  the  purposes  of  building  by  the  local 
authority.  But  unfortunately  the  County  Councils 
in  North  Wales  have  not  yet  appointed  the  necessary 
officials  who  would  advise  them  upon  these  and  various 
other  Public  Health  questions.      Hence  stagnation. 

HI.  In  combating  the  moral  and  physical  pernicious 
influences  from  improper  or  overcrowded  dwellings, 
much  can  be  done  by  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
alone.  The  ordinary  excesses  in  the  use  of  alcoholics 
would  die  a  natural  death  by  such  improvement. 
Temperance  reformers  can  do  much  in  this  way  ;  and 
could  do  much  more  and  to  a  better  end  if  they  directed 
their  attacks  against  the  exciting  causes  of  excessive 
uses.  Immorality  would  also  be  much  diminished  in 
its  prevalence  with  improved  dwellings,  in  which  there 
are  the  possibilities  of  separation  of  sexes,  and  of  the 
observance  of  the  first  principles  of  decency. 

To  wipe  out  the  great  scourge  of  overcrowding, 
in  the  disease  Consumption,  some  vigorous  county 
measures  should  be  taken.  Whether  these  should 
emanate  from  the  County  Councils,  or  by  some  active 
District  Council  setting  its  neighbours  into  motion, 
remains  to  be  determined.  But  some  scheme  should 
be  propounded,  and  that  without  delay,  in  each  county. 
The  figures  given  more  than  justify  such,  even  mark 
it  as  a  necessity.     So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in 
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North  Wales  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this  disease.  In 
railway  stations  may  be  seen  cards  issued  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis«  giving  cautions  against  the  dangers  of 
spitting  as  a  means  of  spreading  infection.  But  these 
cards  have  so  far  served  no  further  purpose  than 
as  drawing  boards  for  the  youths  frequenting  the 
stations.  Certain  States  in  America  are  far  ahead  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  matter,  and  have  ordained  bye- 
laws  with  penal  clauses  against  this  practice  of  spitting. 
In  Wrexham  a  branch  of  the  National  Association  has 
been  formed,  but  beyond  this  nothing  has  followed.  The 
Liverpool  Unions  have  combined  to  establish  a  sana- 
torium for  consumptives  at  Heswall,  in  the  Wirral 
Peninsula ;  and  the  Liverpool  Consumption  Hospital 
have  opened  a  sanatorium  at  Kingswood,  in  the 
Delamere  Forest  just  above  Frodsham.  Manchester's 
philanthropist,  Mr  Crossley,  is  also  building  on  a  site 
near  to  this  one  at  Kingswood  a  sanatorium  for  100 
Manchester  consumptives,  for  "open  air"  treatment. 
Many  English  counties  and  county  boroughs  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  sanatoria  recently  founded,  retain- 
ing to  themselves  beds  according  to  their  subscriptions 
— which  are  distinctly  handsome  and  ungrudging. 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Somersetshire 
have  entered  into  a  combination,  and  are  about  to 
erect  such  a  sanatorium.  And  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties there  are  many  of  these.  And  yet  in  North 
Wales,  where  consumption  is  equally  or  more  rife, 
there  is  no  proposal  for  such  an  establishment. 

Germany  is  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
matter  of  dealing  with  consumption,  and  other  kind 
of  illnesses,  and  old  age  amongst  the  working  classes. 
In  that  country  there  is  an  Imperial  insurance  depart- 
ment in  which  all  working  men  are  insured,  and  from 
which  these  draw  allowances  during  sickness  and  in 
old  age — that  is,  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Consump- 
tives were  always  found  to  be  a  heavy  burden,  upon  the 
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funds  of  sick  clubs,  which  therefore  gladly  accepted 
the  help  offered  by  the  insurance  societies;  and  these 
clubs  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  any  of  their 
members  suspected  of  being  consumptive  medically 
examined  as  soon  as  possible.  Between  sick  clubs 
and  insurance  societies,  forty-three  sanatoria  have 
been  built  and  are  in  full  working  order,  nineteen 
will  be  opened  within  a  year,  and  sixteen  others  are 
planned.  Assuming  that  each  bed  may  be  occupied 
four  times  in  a  year,  there  is  accommodation  for 
20,000  consumptives.  And  the  rates  of  recovery 
with  capability  for  work  are  some  82  per  cent  These 
sanatoria  management  find  work  for  the  cases  cured 
on  leaving  the  sanatoria.  And  the  state  insurance 
societies  invest  their  surplus  capital  in  loans  at  small 
rates  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  building  healthy 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 

Our  existing  British  sick  clubs  and  benefit  societies 
should  take  a  lesson  from  Germany,  and  recast  or 
develop  their  machineries  and  management  on  to 
similar  lines.*  They  will  then  do  a  better  work  than 
just  keep  members  from  starvation  for  a  limited  time 
— to  end  their  days  upon  the  rates.  And  especially 
will  they  do  a  good  work  to  the  frustration  of  pauper- 
ism, in  seeing  that  their  members  or  prospective  mem- 
bers are  properly  housed. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  in  conclusion 
be  allowed  to  concisely  recapitulate  what  has  been 
said ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  points  for  discussion. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  portray  to  you  the  labourer  s 

*  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  Mr 
E.  W.  Brabrook,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  h'ability  of 
friendly  societies  to  claims  for  sickness  and  death  from  consumption 
would  be  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  sanatoria,  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  such  societies  to  contribute  to  a  certain  extent  towards 
their  construction  and  maintenance.  This  the  societies  have  the 
legal  power  to  do  under  certain  conditions  by  sections  22  and  37  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896. 
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cottage  with  its  surroundings,  with  the  life  in  the 
cottage,  and  to  show  you  the  very  debasing  and 
d^rading  influences  of  both  upon  the  occupants — 
degrading  both  morally  and  physically. 

Apparently  the  functions  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  only  to  administer  to  pauperism — to  see  that  no 
one  shall  die  of  starvation  or  for  want  of  medical  or 
other  attendance.  They  have  no  power  to  alter  the 
circumstances  which  lead  up  to  or  produce  pauperism  : 
yet  they  may  consider  the  causes,  as  has  been  done 
to-day,  and  make  representations  to  the  authorities 
whose  mission  it  is  to  administer  to  and  correct  these 
causes.  No  organisation  in  this  country  is  complete 
in  itself.  The  Poor  Law  have  to  get  the  help  of 
justices  to  enforce  many  things — e.g.y  payments ; 
School  Boards  have  to  enforce  their  authority  through 
justices;  and  similarly  have  sanitary  authorities 
sometimes  to  apply  to  justices  to  substantiate  their 
orders.  Again,  from  justices  there  is  appeal  to 
higher  courts.  And  so  through  many  other  authorities 
acting  in  the  public  interests. 

It  has  also  been  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  the 
County  Councils  are  the  bodies  who  have  the  authority 
and  power  to  correct  the  many  degrading  conditions 
under  which  those  who  recruit  pauperism  have  to  live — 
conditions  which  have  no  other  influences  than  to  en- 
courage and,  so  to  say,  to  manufacture  paupers.  County 
Councils  in  North  Wales  have  so  far  done  nothing  in 
the  way  of  domestic  legislation.*  And  it  is  submitted 
that  this  Conference  should  most  strongly  urge  upon 
the  various  County  Councils  the  desirability  .or  even 
necessity  to  at  once  commence  upon  a  course  of  such 
domestic  legislation,  to  properly  gauge  the  health 
standard  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties,  to  properly 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live,  and  to 

*  The  statistician  to  the  Merionethshire  County  Council  has  just 
made  such  a  report  to  that  Council,  which  conveys  its  own  deductions 
and  inferences. 
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eliminate  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  pauperism 
amongst  the  poor. 


Table. 


Population 
1901. 

Phthisis 
Deaths. 

Asylum. 

Patients. 

Quota. 

Anglesea 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Merioneth 

50,590 
125,669 

131,588 
81,490 

48,774 

lOI 

251 
263 

162 
97 

91 
186 

192 

159 
80 

9  over 
6  under 

exact 
53  over 

exact 

438,111 

874 

708 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Dawson  (Conway)  said  that  the  rents  which  had  to  be  charged 
to  comply  with  the  bye-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  so 
high  that  proper  provision  for  the  working  classes  were  impossible. 
All  along  the  North  Wales  coast  there  was  a  lamentable  lack  of 
houses  for  the  poorer  classes. 

Mr  John  Jones  (Hawarden)  said  there  were  works  being  erected 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  employ  over  a  thousand  men,  but  no 
provision  of  any  kind  was  being  made  to  house  them.  It  was  im- 
possible to  build  to  get  anything  like  an  adequate  return  for  the 
money.  He  did  not  know  any  district  where  the  problem  was  more 
pressing  than  at  Queen's  Ferry.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr  Jones  added  that  the  District 
Council  had  not  made  application  to  put  in  force  the  Housing  Acts, 

Mr  MuspRATT  (Holywell)  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Flint- 
shire County  Council  ever  since  its  inception,  he  could  assure  ihe 
Conference  that  that  body  desired  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  good  of 
the  county.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MosTYN  Williams  (St  Asaph)  said  that  in  Rhyl  there  was  a 
great  necessity  for  more  houses  for  the  working  classes.  The  Local 
Authority  resolved  as  an  experiment  to  erect  twelve  cottages.  A 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held,  and  the  cost  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  such 
that  the  Council  could  not  let  the  smaller  cottages  at  less  than 
5s.  6d.,  and  the  larger  ones  at  6s.  6d.  per  week,  which  was  too  high, 
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although  it  included  rates  and  taxes  and  water.  The  Inspector 
suggested  that  they  should  put  baths  in  the  cottages.  (Loud  laughter.) 
If  the  Ix)cal*  Government  Board  would  let  the  Local  Authorities 
alone,  they  would  be  able  to  do  much  more  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  matter  of  housing  accommodation.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

In  reply  to  Mr  Bircham,  the  speaker  added  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  requirements  were  mainly  that  superior  materials 
and  fittings  and  thicker  walls  should  be  provided. 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
the  County  Councils  of  North  Wales  did  not  use  their  sanitary  powers. 
If  they  could  not  each  pay  for  a  medical  officer  of  health,  two  counties 
might  combine.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  before  long  the  North 
Wales  County  Councils  would  do  something  in  the  matter.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Roberts  (Bangor)  said  that  the  paper  opened  large  ques- 
tions. The  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  so 
exacting  that  the  Local  Authorities  were  "  staggered,"  and  had  to 
leave  ti^e  solution  of  the  housing  problem  to  private  enterprise. 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr  Jokes  (Hawarden) :  It  is  solely  a  question  of  the  return  on 
the  outlay.    (Hear,  hear). 

Mr  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  the  extraordinary  reluctance  to  dis- 
cuss the  paper  showed  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  whole  question  was  whether  it  would  pay  to  put  up  proper 
dwellings  for  the  poor — in  other  words,  whether  it  would  diminish 
pauperism.  As  Dr  Roberts  had  pointed  out,  however  good  the 
houses  that  might  be  provided  for  the  people,  they  would  not  be 
healthy  or  comfortable  unless  the  housewives  had  been  properly 
taught  the  elements  of  sanitary  science  and  domestic  economy.  The 
Friendly  Societies  were  doing  a  good  work  in  advancing  money  to 
the  members  to  enable  them  to  build  their  own  houses.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Prince  (Holywell)  said  it  was  purely  an  economic  question. 
Public  bodies  were  not  willing  to  s|)end  money  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor  unless  they  could  get  a  good  return  for  their  outlay.  One  reason 
why  it  did  not  pay  was  because  the  periods  of  repayment  were  unduly 
short  If  the  period  was  extended  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years, 
doubled  that  is,  it  would  be  much  better.  He  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  minority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (in 
favour  of  the  rating  of  vacant  land)  acted  upon ;  and  less  money 
squandered  by  the  working  classes  in  intoxicating  liquors.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  believed  the  drink,  instead  of  being  a  consequence  of 
much  overcrowding,  pauperism,  and  misery,  was  largely  the  cause  of  it. 

Mr  Abram  (Conway)  wished  that  the  corner  house  in  each 
street  could  be  made  into  a  washhouse  and  public  library  and  club 
room.  (Loud  laughter.)  All  the  unpleasantness  of  washing,  &c., 
would  then  be  concentrated  in  one  building.     (Laughter.) 
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Mr  Harding  Roberts  brought  the  Conference  to  the  more 
directly  Poor  Law  aspect  of  the  matter  under  discussion,  by  explain- 
ing that  Boards  of  Guardians  could  do  a  great  deal  towards 
discountenancing  the  use  of  unfit  dwellings  by  considering,  before 
they  granted  relief,  whether  the  person  to  whom  relief  was  given 
was  inhabiting  a  house  which  was  filthy  and  uninhabitable  through 
the  fault  of  the  tenant,  or  was  overcrowded.  If  the  spirit  of  thrift  and 
independence  was  fostered  in  the  poor  by  strict  administration  of 
relief,  it  would  lead  them  to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
they  might  thus  in  time  have  the  means  wherewith  to  purchase  their 
own  dwellings.  (Hear,  hear.)  Structural  defects  in  houses  should 
be  remedied  by  the  landlords. 

Mr  BiRCHAM  (Local  Government  Board)  said  the  Guardians 
would  be  surprised  if  they  knew  how  utterly  unfit  for  habitation 
many  houses  in  the  country  districts  were,  even  in  the  prettiest  parts 
of  the  country.  He  endorsed  what  Mr  Harding  Roberts  said,  that 
the  Guardians  could  do  much  to  check  the  filthy  condition  in  which 
many  of  the  poor  lived.  He  regretted  to  have  to  say  that  there 
was  nothing  exaggerated  in  the  terrible  picture  which  Dr  Roberts 
had  that  day  drawn  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  he  emphatically  dissented  from  the  sugges- 
tion that  relief  should  be  withheld  from  those  who  had  not  thoroughly 
good  houses.  If  that  were  ever  the  rule  the  Workhouses  would  have 
to  be  enlarged.  He  understood  that  the  Guardians  had  really  no 
powers  outside  of  the  Board  room,  and  he  certainly  was  of  opinion 
that  the  duty  of  visiting  the  poor  rested  with  the  paid  and  trained 
officials  of  one  sort  and  another,  who  were  well  paid  out  of  the  public 
money.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Roberts 
for  the  paper. 

Miss  Annie  Roberts  (Holyhead)  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried,  and  briefly  acknowledged. 

Mr  Cromar  proposed,  and  Mr  William  Roberts  (Holywell), 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  whose  response  took  the 
form  of  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  carried 
out  the  work  of  the  Conference  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  with 
unsurpassed  efficiency.  (Cheers.)  He  believed  Mr  Harding  Roberts 
wished  to  surrender  the  duties  to  other  hands,  but  he  (the  Chairman) 
was  sure  he  voiced  their  feelings  when  he  said  he  hoped  that  Mr 
Harding  Roberts  would  continue  in  office  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  thanked  the  members,  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
use  of  the  room. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Tenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  monmouthshire, 
Glamorganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Radnor- 
shire, Carmarthenshire,  Cardiganshire,  and 
Pembrokeshire,  held  at  the  Langland  Bay 
Hotel,  Langland,  nr.  Swansea,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  i8th  and  iqth  September 
1901. 


Presidents — 
Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bt.,  Ex-Chairman^  Swansea  Union. 
Major-Gen.  H.  H.  Lee,  Guardian,  Cardiff  Union. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  : — 
'Representatives  specially  delegated  by  their  Boards. 


Monmouthshire  (6  Unions). 

Bedwkllty— - 

*  Walters,  James  (Vice-Chairman). 
'Griffiths,  Edwin. 
'Griffiths,  Rev.  George. 
'Shepard,  J  no.  Alex.  (Clerk). 

Chkpstow — 
*Dewdney,  G. 
•Williams,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Newport — 
'John,  Miss. 
•Jones,  George. 

Glamorganshirb  (8  Unions). 

Bridgend — 
'Barrow,  James. 
'Davies,  Michael. 
•John,  Edward. 

Randall,  Mrs. 

Richards,  Mrs. 


Cardiff — 

'Buckley,  Rev.  J.  R.  (Vice- Chairman). 
'Brown,  David. 
'Rees- Jones,  Miss. 
'Harris,  Arthur  J.  (Clerk). 

Jones,  O.  H.  (Chairman). 

Beavan,  F.  J. 

Lee,  Gen.  II.  H. 

Lester-Jones,  Mrs. 

Williams,  Miss  C.  M.   (Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses). 

GOWER — 

Roberts,  Rev.  J.  V.  (Chairman). 
Ind,  H.  J.  (Clerk). 

Merthyr  Tydfil — 
'Richards,  Mrs  D.  M. 


Neath — 
'Jones,  Hopkin  (CHiairman). 
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PONTARDAWB — 

♦Griffiths,  John. 
♦Player,  W.  J.  Perqr. 
♦Jenkins,  Cbas.  Sevan  (Qerk). 

Lloyd,  Herbert  (Chairman). 

Johns,  John  (Vice-Chairman). 

Swansea— 

♦Jenkins,  Philip  (Vice-Chairman). 
♦Solomon,  H.  G. 
♦Tenkins,  Llewelyn  (Clerk). 

Lewis,  Dr  J.  Gomer  (Chairman). 

Price,  F.  H.  Glynn  (Vice-Chairman). 

Harvey,  John. 

Llewelyn,  Sir  J.  T.  D. 

Stevens,  J.  H. 

Williams,  Mrs. 

Bartlett,  F.  (Assistant  to  Qerk). 

Brbcknockshirb  (4  Unions). 

Brecknock— 
♦George,  Aneurin. 
♦Williams,  John. 
♦Thomas,  Molyneux  F.  (Clerk). 
Williams,  Miss  Adelaide. 

Crickhowell— 
♦Coles,  S.  H.  Cowper. 
♦Blennerhassett,  Irvine  (Clerk). 


Hay— 
♦Powell,  Rev.  T.  P.  (Chairman). 

Carmarthenshire  (5  Unions). 

Carmarthen — 
♦Hancocke,  Miss  E.  M. 
♦Thomas,  W.  J. 

Llanrlly— 

♦Seymour,  Thomas  (Chairman). 
♦Jenkins,  R.  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
♦Thomas,  J.  L.  (Vice-Chairman).  • 
♦Edwards,  D.  C.  (Clerk). 

Hopkins,  H.  T. 

Paton,  Mrs. 


Cardiganshire  (5  Unions). 

Aberystwyth — 
♦Salmon,  T.  E. 

Pembrokeshire  (3  Unions). 

Narberth — 

♦Buckby,  R.  H.  (Chairman). 
♦Ward,  R. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians : — 

Monmouthshire. — Abergavenny,  Monmouth,  Pontypool. 

Brecknockshire. — Builth. 

Cardiganshirk. — Aberayron,  Cardigan,  I^mpeter,  Tregaron. 

Carmarthenshire. — Llandilo-fawr,  Llandover}*,  Newcastle-in-Emlyn. 

Glamorganshire. — Pontypridd. 

Pembrokeshire. — Haverfordwest,  Pembroke. 

Radnorshire.— Knighton,  Rhayader. 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

Adequate  Outdoor  Relief,  by  Rev.  George  Griffiths, 
Guardian,  Bedwellty  Union     -  -  -  -  - 

Some  Aspects  of  Hospital  Management,  by  Miss  C.  M. 
Williams,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Cardiff  Union  Work- 
house Hospital  ------- 
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Wednesday,   i8th  September. 


Sir  John  Llewelyn,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  they 
had  met  there  that  afternoon  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Poor  Law  Conference.  He  had  called  it  the  tenth  anniversary, 
though  they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  a  Conference  every  year.     It 
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had  often  been  considered  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  or  necessary 
that  it  should  be  held  yearly,  but  occasionally  or  periodically.  The 
Conference  had  been,  to  his  own  knowledge,  of  great  service  to  the 
Guardians  of  South  Wales,  and  he  hoped  that  on  many  future  occa- 
^ons  they  might  have  Conferences  at  which  Guardians  from  various 
parts — some  from  the  far  west,  and  some  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Principality — could  come  together  to  consider  matters  of  import- 
ance which  certainly  would  come  before  them,  and  which  they  could 
afterwards  submit  to  their  respective  Boards.  Guardians  had  not 
usually  many  opportunities  of  discussing  matters  of  Poor  Law  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  other  Unions,  and  exchanging  views 
with  them.  There  was  much  good  to  come  from  the  meetings  of 
Guardians  representing  other  interests,  other  populations,  and  other 
conditions.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  that 
of^rtimity  occasionally  presented,  and  they  had  met  on  previous 
occasions  with  mutual  benefit — in  1873  ^^^  ^^74  ^^  Swansea,  in 
1876  at  Carmarthen,  in  1878  at  Cardiff,  in  1882  at  Merthyr,  in  1892 
at  Brecon,  in  1894  at  Neath,  in  1897  at  Langland,  and  in  1900  at 
CaidifT.  He  was  glad  that  that  extremely  pleasant  place  had  been 
selected  for  this  y^ir's  gathering,  and  was  exceedingly  gratified  to  see 
such  a  large  and  representative  attendance  as  they  had  there  that 
day.  The  proceedings  would  be  commenced  by  the  Rev.  George 
Griffiths,  a  member  of  Bedwellty  Board  of  Guardians.  The  sub- 
sequent discussion  was  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Swansea  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Rev.  Dr  Gomer  Lewis.  Dr 
Lewis  had,  however,  asked  him  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  he  was 
unable  to  be  present,  having  been  called  away  to  London  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  and 
they  hoped  the  work  which  would  have  devolved  upon  the  Rev. 
Gomer  Lewis  would  be  undertaken  equally  well  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr  Philip  Jenkins,  a  Guardian  with  very  great  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Swansea.  He  (Sir  John)  thought  it 
was  a  great  advantage  in  Conferences  having  been  instituted  in 
various  parts  of  England  in  this  sense — that  was,  if  there  were  any 
matters  in  which  the  Guardians  of  the  many  Unions  in  Wales  were 
agreed,  their  collective  views  could  be  carried  before  the  central 
authority  in  London  with  very  great  weight,  and  by  that  central 
authority  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  what- 
ever shade  of  opinion  that  Government  might  represent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  first  duty  of  the  President  was  to  introduce  and  welcome 
the  del^ates  of  the  Conference,  and  he  did  this  very  warmly  indeed. 
He  thought  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  see  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  debate  were  observed.  He  did  not  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  this  respect.  Thirdly,  it  was  his  duty  to  introduce  the 
speakers.  It  was  certainly  not  his  duty  to  anticipate  any  of  the 
remarks  which  might  be  made,  and  he  would  therefore  confine  him- 
self to  his  duties  as  President,  by  merely  asking  them  to  listen 
carefully  and  attentively  to  the  paper  which  was  to  be  read. 
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Letters  of  apology  having  been  read  from  representatives  of 
several  Unions, 

Rev.  George  Griffiths  submitted  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  of  adequate  outdoor  relief.     He  said : — 


ADEQUATE    OUTDOOR    RELIEF. 

By  Rev.  GEORGE  GRIFFITHS, 

GuardioHt  BtdwtUtv  Union, 


It  will  be,  I  think,  readily  admitted  by  most  people 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  Poor  Law  work,  that 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  forms  the  most 
difficult  part  of  a  Guardian's  work. 

Not  only  does  it  entail  upon  the  Guardians  so 
much  more  labour  and  trouble  than  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  House,  but  the  question  itself 
is  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers — diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  deciding  who  should  be  relieved 
out  of  the  Workhouse,  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  really  deserving  and  undeserving ; 
and  dangers  lest  by  helping  the  few  we  should  injure 
the  many. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  a  very  large  number 
of  Guardians  are  opposed  to  out-relief  altogether. 
And  although  the  Local  Government  Board  are  now 
urging  upon  the  different  Unions  the  duty  of  giving 
adequate  out-relief,  there  was  a  time,  and  that  not 
very  long  ago,  when  they  were  not  only  opposed  to  it, 
but  urged  upon  Guardians  the  desirability  of  its 
abolition. 

But  with  other  times  other  opinions.  Very  strong 
things  have  been  said  by  persons  of  great  authority 
and  experience  in  Poor  Law  against  the  practice  of 
out-relief  It  has  been  said  that  it  '*  discourages  thrift," 
''encourages  imposture,*'  **  increases  pauperism,"  ** de- 
presses wages,"  and  that  **  its  effect  on  the  family  life 
of  the  people  is  disastrous.*' 

We  find  it  stated  in  Knight's  "Guardians  Guide" 
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that  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  in  her  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Poor  Relief,  said  that 
"wherever  you  have  either  charity  or  Poor  Law 
bringing  doles  to  the  poor,  you  discourage  the  habit  of 
belonging  to  clubs,  the  habit  of  saving,  the  habit  of 
purchasing  things  and  possessing  things.  You  bring 
side  by  side  the  man  who  has  laid  by  nothing,  and 
who  is  well  cared  for  at  a  time  when  misfortune  comeS 
to  him,  and  the  man  who  has  sacrificed  through  his 
time  of  steady  work,  and  on  whom  the  whole  burden 
falls  when  misfortune  comes,  he  having  to  spend  his 
savings,  whereas  the  other  man  is  helped  from  outside." 

In  the  same  book  we  are  told  that  Mr  A.  G. . 
Crowder,  a  very  high  authority,  has  declared  that 
**  out-relief  manufactures  paupers  wholesale,  and  makes 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  impos- 
sible." Mr  Alfred  Pell,  a  name  well  known  in  Poor 
Law  work,  said,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  **  for  every  penny  you 
give  in  outdoor  relief,  you  take  twopence  away  from 
the  wages "  ;  while  the  Clerk  to  the  Whitechapel 
Guardians  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  **  nine-tenths 
of  the  Poor  Law  applicants  are  created  by  the  system.'* 

It  does  not  fall  to  my  lot,  in  this  paper,  to  disprove 
these  arguments  against  the  policy  of  giving  out- 
relief  altogether. 

But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  this  much.  If  these 
terrible  things  had  been  said  in  condemnation  of,  and 
these  dire  results  attributed  to,  the  maladministration 
of  out-relief,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  accept  the  con- 
clusions expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotations. 

Therefore,  since  I  believe  that  the  present  loose 
and  faulty  administration  of  outdoor  relief  results  in 
terrible  waste  of  money,  in  great  wrong  to  the 
deserving  poor,  as  well  as  in  great  harm  to  the  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry  amongst  the  people,  I  am  going 
to  plead  strongly  for  restriction  on  the  one  hand  and 
extension  on  the  other — restriction  in  the  number  of 
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the  recipients,  and  extension  in  the  amount  of  out- 
relief. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  latter  object  can  be  achieved 
without  the  accomplishment  of  the  former,  for  where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  to  enable  us  to  provide 
adequate  relief?  The  rates  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  bear  much  more  than  they  do  at  present.  I  am 
afraid  the  Local  Government  Board  would  not  permit 
a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  Poor  Law  officers 
for  the  benefit  of  outdoor  paupers,  and  we  have 
no  millionaire  philanthropists  on  our  Boards  we  could 
draw  upon. 

Where,  then,  are  the  funds  to  be  found  out  of 
which  adequate  outdoor  relief  can  be  provided  for 
the  deserving  ?  They  can  be  easily  got,  and  that 
without  injury  to  anybody,  by  the  elimination  from  our 
outdoor  relief  books  of  the  hundreds  of  undeserving 
names  to  be  found  therein. 

In  order  that  those  who  deserve  help  should  be 
adequately  provided  for,  and  habits  of  thrift  and  pro- 
vidence should  not  be  discouraged  amongst  the  com- 
munity, I  urge  that  none  but  the  really  deserving 
should  be  relieved  out  of  the  House,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  and  sudden  illness.  And  undeserving  I 
would  call  all  those  whose  destitution  can  be  proved 
to  be  the  result  of  their  own  misconduct,  whether  by 
commission  or  omission.  This  definition,  if  I  may 
so  term  it,  of  the  ineligible  applicant  for  out-relief 
would  exclude  not  only  the  vicious  in  character,  but 
also  those  who  have  not  made  reasonable  efforts  in 
accordance  with  their  opportunities  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

Though  not  so  morally  guilty  as  the  ones  who  are 
in  need  through  leading  vicious  lives,  still,  those  who 
are  destitute  through  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  various  institutions,  such  as  Friendly  Societies,  &c, 
which  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  working  man  to  prepare  for  the  rainy  day,  should 
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be  refused  out-relief  if  only  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to 
join  such  societies. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  should  not  treat  poverty  as 
a  crime.  I  admit  that  all  poverty  is  not  blamable. 
It  is  no  credit  to  some  men  that  they  are  rich.  They 
are  wealthy  in  spite  of  themselves.  And  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  many  a  poor  man  that  he  is  poor.  But  there 
is  a  poverty  that  is  more  than  blamable.  Avoidable 
poverty  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to  put 
upon  another  a  burden  that  should  be  carried  by 
himself. 

If  poverty  were  possible  in  a  society  based  on 
perfect  collectivism,  it  would  not  constitute  a  crime. 
But  in  a  State  such  as  ours,  based  on  individualism, 
preventable  or  avoidable  poverty  is  a  crime. 

Great  authorities  have  declared  that  Guardians,  as 
such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
persons  applying  for  relief.  Such  an  authority  as 
J.  Stuart  Mill  has  laid  it  down  that  *'the  State  can- 
not undertake  to  discriminate  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no  more  than 
subsistence  to  the  first,  and  can  give  no  less  to  the 
last.  The  dispensers  of  public  relief  have  no  business 
to  be  inquisitors."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  when  she  says — **The 
Poor  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  des- 
titution ;  character  is  nothing,  or  ought  to  be  nothing, 
to  the  Poor  Law." 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  presumptuous,  I 
make  bold  to  declare  my  disagreement  with  such  a 
doctrine.  What !  No  notice  to  be  taken  of  char- 
acter or  past  life  ?  The  advantages  of  one  and  the 
disadvantages  of  another  not  to  be  taken  into  account  ? 
Has  not  the  industrious  but  unfortunate  citizen  a 
claim  to  greater  consideration  from  the  State  than  the 
thriftless  one  who  has  wasted  his  opportunities  ? 

Such  a  theory  is  in  direct  conflict  with  all  human 
experience,  both  public  and  private. 
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In  spite  of  what  those  great  authorities  have  said, 
the  great  majority  of  Unions  throughout  the  country  do 
take  character  into  consideration,  or  at  least  profess  to 
do  so.  Although  discrimination  is  supposed  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  majority  of  Unions,  I  am  afraid  that  in 
very  many  instances  the  discrimination  is  very  loose 
and  superficial. 

In  my  own  Union  very  little  discrimination  is  exer- 
cised between  the  characters  of  the  applicants  for  out- 
jelief,  those  who  brought  upon  themselves  their  desti- 
tution receiving,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  much 
consideration  as  those  who  were  not  responsible  for 
their  poverty.  Indeed,  Miss  Walton  Evans,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  London  Poor  Law  Conference 
of  February  last,  on  *'  The  Aged  Deserving  Poor," 
says  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  inquiries 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians,  the 
**  undeserving  generally  manage  to  get  a  more  liberal 
allowance  of  outdoor  relief  than  the  deserving." 

While  not  prepared  to  go  that  length,  I  must,  I 
think,  admit,  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  undeserving 
receive  quite  as  much  as  those  who  have  led  steady 
and  industrious  lives,  and  in  many  instances,  more. 

Now,  in  relation  to  my  own  Union,  I  wish  to  take 
my  share  of  the  blame  for  this  faulty  supervision  of 
out-relief,  since  I  am  no  better  than  the  other  members 
of  the  Board. 

Yet.  one  must  admit  that  such  a  policy  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  deserving,  but  is  one  that  causes  incal- 
culable injury  to  the  community.  It  sets  a  premium 
on  improvidence,  and  constitutes  a  great  check  on  the 
practice  of  thrift  among  the  people. 

For,  as  Aschrott,  according  to  the  "Guardians' 
Guide,"  has  well  said — **The  State  must  also  in  its 
regulations  aim  at  exerting  an  educational  influence. 
It  must  by  the  mode  in  which  relief  is  granted  stimu- 
late its  subjects,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  to  make 
provision  for  hard  times." 
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Through  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  out-relief, 
hundreds,  yea,  thousands  throughout  the  land,  have 
been  brought,  almost  unconsciously,  to  look  upon  the 
Guardians  as  their  mainstay  in  the  day  of  adversity ; 
whereas,  had  greater  care  been  taken,  and  a  stricter 
administration  exercised,  they  would  have  been  taught 
to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their  own 
needs. 

While  the  deserving  poor  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  no  disgrace,  in  their  case, 
attached  to  parish  relief,  the  undeserving  should  be 
made  to  understand,  even  if  they  cannot  be  made  to 
feel,  that  there  is  an  amount  of  shame  and  dishonour 
connected  with  their  reliance  upon  the  parish  funds. 
This  lesson  cannot  be  taught  the  improvident  while 
both  classes  receive  the  same  consideration  from 
Guardians.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  honest  poverty, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  brand  the  honest  poor  as  felons, 
but  guilty  destitution  is  as  reprehensible  as  dishonest 
wealth,  and  the  people  should  be  taught  to  think  so. 

But  the  easy  and  lenient  way  in  which  the  un- 
worthy are  dealt  with  strips  pauperism  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  every  vestige  of  shame,  and  as  a  result  out- 
relief  becomes  contagious. 

Those  who  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  outdoor 
relief  maintain  that  out-relief  cannot  be  given  in  a  dis- 
criminating manner.  It  is  impossible,  they  say,  to 
consider  and  weigh  individual  cases  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  Workhouse,  therefore,  should  be  the 
only  relief  in  all  cases.  And  in  the  opinion  that 
satisfactory  investigation  is  impossible  they  have  the 
powerful  support  of  J.  S.  Mill,  who  says — **  It  would 
show  much  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  to  sup- 
pose that  such  persons  (Guardians),  even  in  the  almost 
impossible  case  of  their  being  qualified,  will  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of 
a  person  in  distress,  so  as  to  form  a  rational  judgment 
on  it." 
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I  refuse  to  believe,  however,  that  fair  and  proper 
discrimination  is  impossible.  It  is  often  difficult,  I 
know,  to  draw  the  line  between  the  deserving  and  un- 
deserving, to  say  where  the  one  class  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  Is  it  not  often  difficult  for  juries  to 
decide  whether  a  man  is  guilty  or  not  guilty :  and  for 
magistrates  and  judges  to  decide  on  the  sentence  they 
should  pass  ?  But  they  do  not,  on  that  account,  shirk 
their  duty  and  say  it  is  impossible  of  performance. 

And  although  it  is  difficult  very  often  to  distinguish 
between  applicants  for  out-relief,  and  perfect  discrimi- 
nation may  be  impossible,  still,  if  Guardians  spent  more 
time  and  took  more  interest  in  their  work,  such  dis- 
crimination could  be  arrived  at  as  would  immensely 
benefit  the  deserving  poor,  the  burdened  ratepayers, 
and  the  community  generally. 

Since  the  application  and  report  book  of  Re- 
lieving Officers  contains  no  questions. bearing  on  the 
past  life  of  the  applicant  for  relief,  and  as  past  conduct, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
answers  to  the  following  questions  would  materially 
help  Guardians  in  deciding  between  the  worthy  and 
unworthy : — 

1.  What  has  been  your  calling  ?  or  what  have  been 
your  callings  ? 

2.  How  many  children  have  you  reared  ? 

3.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  Friendly  Society  ? 
(If  not  then  a  member,  but  had  been,  he  should  be 
asked  why  he  discontinued  his  membership.  And  if 
he  never  has  been,  he  should  be  asked  whether  he  ever 
tried  to  become  one.) 

4.  Have  you  met  with  any  financial  troubles.^ 

5.  Have  you  been  extravagant  in  your  mode  of 
living  ? 

Information  should  also  be  obtained  on  these  points 
from  neighbours  and  others.  It  may  be  said  that,  by 
submitting  these  questions  to  them,  we  would  be  adding 
insult  to  injury  in  the  case  of  the  honest  poor.     Well, 
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there  are  different  ways  of  asking  questions,  and  these 
should  be  put  in  the  most  considerate  manner  possible, 
while  I  maintain  that  the  really  deserving  would  only 
be  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  explain  their  desti- 
tution. 

I  n  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I  have  spoken  rather 
strongly  against  the  undeserving,  and  in  the  remaining 
part  I  hope  to  speak  equally  as  strong  in  favour  of  the 
deserving. 

In  addition  to  the  practice  of  giving  indiscriminate 
relief,  the  present  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is 
deficient  in  two  other  directions.  The  amount  granted 
is  greatly  inadequate,  while  the  supervision  of  the 
recipients  by  the  Guardians  is  very  much  at  fault,  if 
not  altogether  wanting. 

I  shall  take  the  amount  of  out-relief  first.  Every 
one,  I  think,  will  admit,  whether  he  believes  in  out- 
relief  or  not,  that  if  it  is  to  be  given  at  all  it  should  be 
adequate.  This  is  the  very  pivot  upon  which  adequate 
outdoor  relief  turns.  Where  outdoor  relief  is  only  a 
mere  pittance,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  slow  starvation 
instead  of  a  rapid  one.  It  would  be  far  more  merciful 
to  refuse  out-relief  altogether  than  unintentionally  to 
encourage  poor  people  to  drag  out  a  wretched  life  out- 
side the  House,  by  giving  them  an  amount  which 
cannot  possibly  provide  for  them  a  tolerable  existence. 
The  idea  of  entering  the  House  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  best  class  of  paupers,  that  they  would 
rather  suffer  and  try  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
outside  on  the  paltry  few  shillings  extended  to  them 
by  their  mistaken  Guardians.  The  result  is  a  great 
amount  of  quiet  suffering ;  for  it  is  almost  an  axiom  in 
Poor  Law  that  the  most  deserving  suffer  in  silence. 

The  present  inadequate  relief  is  responsible  for  a 
vast  amount  of  suffering.  A  speaker  at  the  London 
Poor  Law  Conference  of  1891  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Francis  Peak  s  work  on  **  Social  Wreckage," 
that  1 5  per  cent,  of  those  who  die  of  starvation  are  in 
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receipt  of  out-relief.  Now,  that  is  a  terrible  indict- 
ment of  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  giving  inadequate 
outdoor  relief,  one  that  should  make  us  pause  and 
reflect,  lest,  in  lightly  dismissing  the  worthy  poor  with 
inadequate  help,  we  should  make  ourselves  participators 
in  the  crime  of  starving  a  fellow-being. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  the  publication  of  that  work. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficult 
problem  as  to  what  should  constitute  adequate  out- 
door relief  The  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  as 
regards  relatives,  neighbours,  clubs,  &c.,  differ  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a  sum  of  money 
that  would  invariably  constitute  a  standard  of  adequate 
relief. 

Whether  we  can  arrive  at  an  agreement  or  not,  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  would  secure  adequate 
provision  for  outside  paupers,  we  shall,  I  hope,  be 
prepared  to  agree  with  Miss  Walton  Evans,  who,  in 
the  paper  already  referred  to,  maintained  that  "adequate 
relief  should  mean  a  state  of  decent  living,  not  of  trying 
to  eke  out  a  mere  existence." 

Judging  from  the  amounts  given  in  out-relief  by 
most  Unions,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  out-paupers  are 
able  to  secure  for  themselves  **  a  state  of  decent  living." 
For  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  Blue-book  that 
the  average  cost  of  outdoor  poor  is  less  than  2s.  6d.  a 
head  weekly  in  the  majority  of  Unions. 

While  admitting  that  the  conditions  of  life  vary 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  place  in  our  land  is  so  favoured  by 
nature  or  Providence  that  a  decent  living  can  be  pro- 
vided with  the  "munificent"  sums  granted  by  "the 
great  majority  of  Unions."  And  in  this  connection  it 
would  be  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  less  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  out-relief  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  Poor  Law. 

Great  reforms  have  been  effected  in  almost  every 
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other  direction.     Substantial  improvements  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  treatment  of  indoor  paupers. 

The  brutal  practice  of  separating  old  married  people 
in  the  House  has  been  done  away  with  :  poor  old 
couples  are  now  allowed  to  spend  the  evening  of  their 
lives  together ;  while  the  dietary  has  been  materially 
improved  in  most  Unions. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  by  Boards  of  Guardians  generally, 
Cottage  Homes  being  provided  for  them  in  many 
instances. 

The  condition  of  epileptics  and  imbeciles  has  been 
considerably  ameliorated ;  while  the  salaries  of  Poor 
Law  officers  have  been  greatly  increased.  But  it 
looks  as  if  the  position  of  the  deserving  outdoor  poor 
were  incapable  of  improvement.  For,  while  reforms 
have  been  effected  in  almost  every  other  direction  in 
Poor  Law,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  but  very 
little,  if  any,  change  for  the  better  in  the  lot  of  the 
deserving  outdoor  pauper.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  out-relief  during  the 
intervening  ages,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have 
progressed  very  much  in  our  administration  of  out- 
relief  from  the  day  of  its  birth  to  the  '*  less  than  2S.  6d, 
a  head  weekly"  given  by  the  '* majority  of  Unions"  in 
our  day. 

Why  is  this  ?  Why  is  the  outdoor  pauper  s  position 
alone  of  all  paupers  and  sufferers  untouched  almost  by 
the  hand  of  reform  ? 

I  have  already  admitted  that  out-relief  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  subjects  Guardians  have  to  deal  with. 
But  surely  the  problem  is  not  insoluble.  It  is  difficult, 
I  know,  to  fix  upon  a  figure  that  could  be  accepted  as 
a  standard  for  all  localities  and  all  cases.  However,  I 
believe  that  no  one  who  depends  entirely  on  the 
Guardians  for  his  sustenance  can  be  adequately  relieved 
anywhere  under  6s.  weekly.  Where  the  rents  are 
high  and  coal  dear,  the  amount  should  be  more.     In 
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the  most  favoured  locality  the  6s.  would  be  easily 
absorbed  in  the  following  items  of  provisions  and 
household  necessaries  which  must  be  considered 
essential  to  a  tolerable  living :— Rent,  is.  6d. ;  bread, 
6d. ;  meat,  is,  pd. ;  tea,  4d. ;  potatoes,  3d.  ;  sugar,  3d.  ; 
light,  5d.  ;  coal,  6d. ;  butter,  6d.     Total,  6s.  weekly. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  adequately  relieved 
with  anything  less  than  these  quantities  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  this  land  ?  And  it  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  above  list  there  is  no  mention  made  of  clothes 
and  boots.  In  fact,  no  thought  is  given  by  any 
Union,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  clothing  of  out- 
paupers.  We  seem  to  think  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  giving  them  just  enough  bread  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that 
clothes  have  anything  to  do  with  that  desirable  end. 
Or  we  expect,  perhaps,  that  Providence  will,  in  some 
miraculous  way,  make  their  garments  last  through  their 
wilderness  journey,  as  it  did  those  of  the  Israelites 
of  old. 

In  our  Union  we  have  a  very  liberal  way  of  pro- 
viding boots  for  outdoor  paupers.  If  any  one  in  receipt 
of  the  maximum  3s.  6d.  weekly  applies  for  boots,  we 
willingly  grant  his  application  on  condition  that  six- 
pence a  week  is  deducted  from  his  allowance  until  the 
boots  are  paid  for.  This  is  a  very  generous  as  well 
as  an  economical  way  of  giving  boots,  and  one  from 
which  Guardians  can  derive  a  great  deal  of  comforL. 
We  have  the  double,  if  doubtful,  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  we  give  boots  to  the  poor,  and  that  they 
themselves  pay  for  them. 

Still,  it  is  not  a  plan  that  I  can  conscientiously 
recommend  to  other  Boards. 

As  I  have  pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  restricting 
out-relief  to  the  really  deserving  poor,  I  maintain  as 
earnestly  that  those  deserving  ones  should  not  only 
be  provided  with  sufficient  food,  but  with  adequate 
clothing  as  well 
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But  how  can  they  possibly  procure  clothes  and 
boots,  as  well  as  food  and  lodging,  out  of  the  miserable 
allowances  granted  them  by  the  majority  of  Unions. 

The  relief  should  also  be  adequate  from  the  first 

In  some   Unions  it  is  the  practice  to  begin  the 

relief  at  is.  or  is.  6d.  until  the  maximum  is  reached 

by  instalments  of  6d.  each  per  year  or  so. 

Such  a  policy  seems  to  me  most  illogical,  if  not 
something  worse.  An  applicant  for  parish  relief  is 
not  a  child  with  growing  needs.  If  real  destitution 
did  not  exist,  the  case  should  not  be  entertained. 
And  the  deserving  poor  will,  as  a  rule,  exhaust  their 
own  resources  before  applying  for  relief. 

The  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is  deficient  in 
the  care  and  supervision  exercised  by  Guardians 
over  the  out-paupers.  I  maintain  it  is  the  duty  of 
Guardians  to  see  that  every  one  relieved  by  them, 
whether  wholly  or  in  part,  is  adequately  provided  for 
in  food,  clothes,  and  lodging.  But  this  is  a  part  of  a 
Guardian  s  work  which  is  almost  universally  neglected. 

We  give  the  applicant  a  small  dole  which  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  can  be  called  adequate,  and 
there  we  gladly  finish  with  him,  trusting  that  he  will  be 
further  helped  from  some  other  source.  We  do  not, 
surely,  in  this  way  discharge  our  duties  as  Guardians, 
for  Guardians  were  not  so  named  in  virtue  of  their 
having  charge  of  public  money,  but  rather  because 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  be  said  to  care  properly  for  the  poor 
when  we  send  them  away  with  a  pittance,  taking  for 
gfranted  that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up,  we  know 
not  by  whom. 

When  a  pauper  receives  only  a  portion  of  the 
ordinary  allowance,  owing  to  it  being  understood  that 
relatives,  on  whom  the  Board  have  no  legal  claim,  are 
prepared  to  help  him,  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is  a 
tacit  understanding  to  that  effect :  Guardians  should 
make   sure  that  such  help  is  forthcoming,  and   that 
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regularly  ;  or  they  should  grant  him  an  amount  that 
would  make  him  independent  of  such  assistance- 
It  is  the  duty  of  Guardians  to  ascertain  this  by 
personal  investigation.  Too  much  of  our  work  is  done 
by  proxy,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  officers. 
I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  disparage  the  worth  and 
work  of  Relieving  Officers,  yet  we  ought  to  remember 
that  we  cannot  depute  to  them  the  duties  of  our  office  ; 
and  their  inquiries  do  not  make  our  investigations 
unnecessary.  We  have  something  more  to  do  than 
to  receive  their  testimony  on  Board  day,  and  decide 
accordingly. 

If  not,  we  might  as  well  leave  the  administration 
of  out-relief  in  their  hands  entirely. 

Guardians,  through  personal  investigations  in  their 
own  districts,  should  know  the  applicant's  case  before 
he  comes  to  the  Board,  and  should  keep  acquainted 
with  his  condition  after  he  has  been  relieved,  and  as 
long  as  he  is  on  the  books. 

•  Through  the  want  of  this  supervision  the  unworthy 
often  waste  the  ratepayers'  money,  and  the  honest 
poor  suffer  privation. 

There  are  other  points  I  should  like  to  touch  upon, 
but  having  taken  up  so  much  space  already,  they  must 
be  left  unnoticed. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Philip  Jenkins  (Vice-Chairman,  Swansea  Union),  in  opening 
the  discussion,  apologised  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  for  the  absence 
of  Dr  Gomer  Lewis,  who,  as  the  Chairman  had  explained,  was 
attending  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association,  and  in  whose  place  he  appeared.  Dr  Gomer  Lewis,  he 
might  say,  had  always  been  in  favour  of  adequate  out-relief,  and  bad 
acted  up  to  his  opinions  during  the  whole  time  he  had  been  a 
Guardian.  About  six  weeks  ago,  the  Swansea  Board  of  Guardians 
carried  a  resolution  unanimously,  in  favour  of  revising  the  scale  of 
out-relief,  which  was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 
The  Board  had  been  very  busy  in  dealing  with  previous  resolutions, 
relating  amongst  other  things. to  a  new  kitchen  and  the  necessary 
cooking  machinery,  also  the  enlargement  of  the  house,  and  an 
addition  to  the  medical  staff.     On  Thursday  last,  the  Board  sat  from 
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ten  o'clock  until  four.  They  also  met  weekly  for  town  relief  cases, 
and  fortnightly  for  public  business.  The  term  "adequate  outdoor 
relief"  was  not  new.  He  remembered  when  he  first  joined  the 
Board  in  1873 — Sir  John  Llewelyn  was  then  the  Chairman — the 
late  Mr  Llewelyn  (Sir  John's  father),  Mr  Doyle,  H.M.  Inspector,  the 
late  Mr  Bath,  and  others  discussing  the  question  of  moving  the 
children  from  the  Workhouse  to  cottages,  which  might  mean  a  small 
increase  of  cost,  and  also  the  question  of  adequate  relief  to  the 
deserving  poor.  There  were  Poor  Law  giants  in  those  days.  He 
agreed  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Griffiths  that  outdoor  relief  formed  a 
difficult  part  of  the  Guardians'  work,  but  the  difficulty  could  be  met 
by  constant  attendance  of  Guardians  at  the  various  Rehef  Committees 
and  frequent  visits  of  Relieving  Officers.  To  quote  an  ancient 
authority,  "The  cause  I  did  not  know,  I  searched  out."  His 
experience  of  twenty-eight  years  led  him  to  differ  from  the  opinions 
of  Miss  Hill,  Mr  A.  G.  Crowder,  and  Mr  A.  Pell,  quoted  in  the 
paper.  He  knew  there  were  some  among  the  poor  who  deceived 
the  Guardians,  but  all  along  the  line  from  the  peer  to  the  pauper, 
there  were  a  percentage  who  were  always  doing  wrong.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  view  that  Guardians  had  nothing  to  do  with  character, 
but  he  would  put  destitution  first  and  character  afterwards,  because 
if  a  man  were  destitute  it  was  a  matter  of  urgency  to  assist  him, 
before  inquiring  into  his  antecedents.  He  also  agreed  that  dis< 
crimination  was  possible,  though  difficult.  The  questions  Mr 
Griffiths  had  suggested  in  his  paper  were  very  useful,  and  should  be 
filled  in  in  the  application  book  of  the  Relieving  Officers,  as  far  as 
possible;  but  he  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
applied  were  known,  as  a  rule,  to  one  or  other  of  the  Guardians  who 
attended  the  Relief  Committees,  and,  therefore,  they  were  usually 
able  to  see  that  justice  was  done.  The  question  of  adequate  outdoor 
relief  to  boarded-out  children  and  widows  having  children,  was  one 
Mr  Jenkins  thought  which  Guardians  should  consider  very  carefully; 
they  should  see  that  the  children  had  the  needful  food  and  clothing 
to  fit  them  for  the  work  and  duties  of  life.  The  Bristol  Guardians, 
in  addition  to  the  sum  which  they  allowed  for  each  child  of  widows, 
gave  also  a  loaf  of  bread.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  improved 
treatment  of  children  at  Cottage  Homes.  The  Swansea  Board,  he 
was  glad  to  say,  had  led  the  way  in  this  matter,  and  he  hopied  they 
would  continue  to  remain  in  the  front.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see 
the  little  ones  under  seven  years  marching  out  of  the  National  School, 
which  was  near  the  Homes,  and  the  bigger  children  wending  their 
way  to  the  Board  school  a  little  farther  off,  the  girls  wearing  various 
coloured  dresses,  and  not  looking  like  pauper  children,  while  on 
Sunday  the  youngsters  attended  the  established  church  and  various 
free  churches,  according  to  the  registered  creed.  This  summer  the 
boys  and  girls  had  been  to  camp  at  Oxwick  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
each,  the  extra  expense  being  defrayed  by  subscription ;  and  in 
addition,  the  Indies'  Visiting  Committee  were  doing  admirable  work 
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at  the  Homes.  Truly  they  were  in  a  new  age.  He  agreed  with 
Mr  Griffiths  that  the  indoor  pauper  appeared  to  have  more  attention 
than  the  outdoor ;  but  at  Swansea  increased  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  outdoor  paupers,  especially  the  aged ;  and,  according  to 
the  books  of  the  two  town  Relieving  Officers,  the  last  average  was 
3s.  3d.,  whereas,  according  to  the  Blue-book,  the  average  cost  of 
outdoor  poor  in  the  majority  of  Unions  was  less  than  2s.  6d.  per 
week,  though  in  the  paper  no  date  was  mentioned.  It  would  thus 
be  seen  that  Swansea  was  in  this  respect  in  advance  of  most  places. 
To  his  mind  there  was  nothing  so  pleasant  as  doing  their  very  best 
for  the  poor,  and  especially  the  aged  poor.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  Salmon  (Aber)'stwyth)  agreed  with  many  of  the  points  in 
the  paper.  He  had  been  a  Guardian  for  the  last  six  years,  and  at 
first  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  outdoor  relief  was 
administered,  especially  by  the  Board  to  which  he  belonged  Every 
application,  he  contended,  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Some- 
times they  had  cases  before  them  where  a  man  with  a  wife  and  a 
family  had  been  leading  a  drunken  and  vicious  life,  and  the  woman 
was  struggling  to  keep  up  her  dignity  and  bring  up  her  children.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind  he  thought  the  woman  should  be  granted  sufficient 
to  bring  up  her  children  creditably  and  respectably.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  applicants  included  men  who  had  been  criminals,  and  had 
spent  many  years  in  prison.  When  they  reached  an  advanced  age 
they  obtained  no  sympathy  from  the  public,  and  as  a  last  resource 
they  came  into  the  Workhouse  because  the  Guardians  would  not 
grant  them  out-relief.  Well,  they  were  all  liable  to  err — none  of 
them  were  perfect — ^and  unless  they  forgave  these  men,  what  could 
they  expect  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  ?  They  were 
living  in  a  professedly  religious  country,  a  country  which,  in  the 
matter  of  sympathy,  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  if  they  were  not  kind  and  sympathetic  to  these  poor 
people  who  had  been  converted  and  were  sorry  for  their  past,  then 
he  did  not  think  they  were  acting  as  they  ought  to.  Let  a  man  be 
as  poor  as  he  might,  what  they  should  remember  was  that  poverty 
was  no  disgrace.  It  did  not  matter  if  a  man  had  been  a  criminal,  if 
he  had  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  and  had  repented  even  in  his  old 
age,  their  duty  as  Guardians  was  to  show  him  a  little  sympathy,  and 
grant  him  an  adequate  amount  of  help  as  long  as  he  was  with  them. 
In  the  Aberystwyth  Union  the  relief  granted  was  most  paltry,  ranging 
from  the  age  of  forty  from  is.  6d.  to  3s.,  while  if  the  applicants  were 
eighty  years  of  age  they  received  4s.  6d.  He  had  on  several  occa- 
sions advocated  that  when  they  gave  out-relief  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  recipients  to  maintain  themselves  respectably.  Work- 
houses at  the  present  day  were  nothing  but  places  for  tramps  and 
people  who  were  demented.  ("  No,  no.")  They  might  say,  "  no, 
no,"  but  he  knew  from  his  experience  that  such  was  the  case.  Would 
any  one  tell  him  that  the  imbeciles  were  not  in  the  majority  ?  (A 
.voice:  "Certainly.")     If  they  would  prove  that  to  him  he  would 
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withdraw  his  remarks.  What  they  ought  to  do  was  to  provide  proper 
places  for  the  deserving,  the  undeserving,  and  the  imbeciles.  The 
Poor  Law  ought  to  be  altered.  With  regard  to  the  dietary  table,  he 
thought  the  Guardians  in  every  Union  should  have  sole  control  and 
not  be  subjected  to  interference  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 
(A  voice :  **  No,  no.")  Some  of  them  might  take  exception  to  his 
view,  but  he  would  like  to  ask  who  were  the  best  judges  of  what  was 
right  or  wrong — of  what  should  or  should  not  be  provided  in  the 
shape  of  nourishment  for  the  indoor  paupers  ?  (A  voice :  "  The 
Medical  Officer.")  He  thought  the  Guardians  were  the  best  judges. 
In  bringing  his  observations  to  a  close,  Mr  Salmon  declared  that 
out  of  about  a  hundred  inmates  in  the  Aberystwyth  Union  no  less 
than  sixty  were  imbeciles — a  statement  which  seemed  to  occasion 
some  surprise  amongst  the  delegates. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Vice-Chairman,  Cardiff  Union)  agreed 
thoroughly  with  the  main  points  of  the  pap)er.  In  the  administration 
of  relief  Guardians  were  naturally  moved  by  tenderness  and  pity 
towards  those  who  were  brought  before  them,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  to  do  justice  also  to  the  ratepayers.  Although  there  were 
certain  objections  to  outdoor  relief,  he  took  it  that  the  majority 
of  Guardians  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  indeed  for 
the  deserving  poor  to  go  to  the  Workhouse.  He  did  not  agree  with 
a  previous  speaker  who  said  that  the  people  in  the  Workhouses  were 
tramps  and  imbeciles ;  they  had  a  great  number  of  unfortunate 
people  there,  and  he  believed  it  was  the  best  home  for  them.  But  if 
Guardians  were  agreed  that  outdoor  relief  was  necessary,  there  should 
be  discrimination  and  supervision.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of 
relief,  they  in  Cardiff  had  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  just  one.  Every 
case,  however,  had  to  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits  and  circum- 
stances. He  hoped  Guardians  would  show  greater  interest  in  Poor 
Law  work,  that  they  would  not  neglect  the  Committees  and  come 
to  the  Board  meetings  after  the  real  business  was  all  transacted. 
(Applause.)  To  him  it  was  a  gratifying  matter  to  see  so  many  ladies 
taking  an  interest  in  the  work.  They  wanted  on  their  Boards  ladies 
and  gentlemen  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  with  Christian 
charity ;  if  they  possessed  these  qualities  they  were  bound  to  be  just 
to  the  ratepayers  whose  money  thiey  spent,  and  the  unfortunate  people 
they  assisted. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Williams  (Chepstow)  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  relief  encouraged  pauperism.  It 
was  possible  to  exercise  more  discrimination  in  the  country  parishes 
than  in  the  towns.  Nobody  had  referred  to  the  persons  who  received 
assistance  from  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  he  hoped  the  Guardians  in 
giving  outdoor  rehef  in  the  future  would  help  those  who  helped  them- 
selves. Referring  to  the  question  of  the  boarding-out  of  children,  he 
said  he  preferred  that  system,  as  the  children  were  invariably  rendered 
happy  and  contented.  At  the  Cottage  Homes  the  children  cost  the 
Guardians  about  tos.  per  head,  and  they  only  allowed  2s.  6d.  for 
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boarded-out  children.  This  he  considered  to  be  very  unjust  Mr 
Williams  instanced  a  few  cases  of  the  abuse  of  outdoor  relief  in  his 
own  particular  district,  and  concluding,  said  that  if  more  discrimina- 
tion was  shown  in  the  distribution  of  relief,  it  would  tend  to  make 
the  vagabond  a  more  respectable  member  of  society. 

Mr  Edward  John  (Bridgend)  thought  that  the  root  of  the 
whole  trouble  in  the  administration  of  relief  was  the  tramp  question. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  tramp 
lodging-house,  and  thus  he  could  speak  from  personal  observation. 
Unwilling  to  work,  and  generally  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
society,  they  were  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  coffers  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  biggest  question  which  faced  the  Guardians  was  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  this  class  and  the  deserving  poor.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  Friendly  Societies  for  a  good  many  years,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  all  endeavour  to  induce  people  to  join  such  institutions. 
It  encouraged  a  spirit  of  independence,  especially  amongst  the 
younger  people.  He  claimed  that  the  Bridgend  Board  of  Guardians 
carefully  administered  relief.  They  had  an  ideal  chairman,  and  an 
admirable  and  complete  system  of  inquiry  and  inspection. 

Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  he  could  speak  with  special  knowledge,  because  he  had  had 
very  long  experience  indeed  of  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  He 
agreed  with  the  gist  of  Mr  Griffiths'  paper.  The  whole  thing  appeared 
to  him  to  turn  upon  the  question  of  discrimination  and  classification. 
The  first  duty  of  a  Guardian  was  to  regularly  attend  the  Relief  Com- 
mittees ;  that  was  one  of  his  most  important  duties.  According  to 
the  Poor  Law  system  Guardians  were  elected  for  particular  parishes, 
so  that  they  could  bring  the  local  knowledge  they  possessed  to  bear 
in  the  administration  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  In  recent  years 
— his  experience  extended  over  a  period  of  forty  years — he  was  glad 
to  say  they  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  others  besides  the 
Guardians,  notably  the  great  Friendly  Societies  of  the  country.  They 
felt  that  the  bringing  in  of  the  principle  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  whether  an  applicant  for  relief  had  ever  tried  to 
belong  to  any  Friendly  Society,  was  a  matter  which  directly  interested 
and  affected  them.  If  they  made  a  rule — and  they  had  acted  upon 
it  for  many  years  in  the  Swansea  Union — that  if  a  man  at  some  pre- 
vious period  of  his  life's  history  had  shown  a  desire  to  belong  to  any 
one  Friendly  Society,  to  look  upon  him  as  more  deserving  of  outdoor 
relief  than  any  other,  then  a  good  and  sound  system,  beneficial  to 
all,  would  follow.  Another  great  reform  which  had  been  of  the 
utmost  service  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief,  had  been  in 
the  services  of  lady  Guardians.  (Applause.)  His  own  experience 
of  that  step  had  been  most  favourable ;  it  had  been  attended  with 
the  best  and  happiest  results  to  the  poor  of  their  Union.  Of  course 
the  whole  question  that  was  really  before  them  was :  What  is  ade- 
quate relief?  He  thought  they  ought  to  weed  out  those  who  were 
undeserving.     They  would,  of  course,  find  a  difficulty  in  striking  off 
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those  who  had  been  granted  relief  in  the  past,  but  he  hoped  as  a 
result  of  that  Conference  that  they  would  be  in  the  future  more  careful 
in  extending  outdoor  relief.  What,  again,  was  adequate  relief? 
That  was  the  question.  Here  they  had  a  scheme  suggested  to  them 
by  Mr  Griffiths,  which  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  discussed 
and  criticised  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  because  it  was  self- 
evident  that  what  was  adequate  in  one  part  of  the  country  was  not 
adequate  in  another.  When  speaking  of  5s.  with  regard  to  old-age 
pensions,  they  should  remember  that  where  5s.  would  be  starvation 
in  London,  it  would  be  comparative  affluence  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  regard  to  outdoor  relief  he  did  not  think  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  a  hard  and  fast  line.  What  they  must  bring  in  was  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  Guardians,  supplemented  by  a  very  sympa- 
thetic and  full  relationship  between  the  Guardians  and  the  Relieving 
Officer.  Their  Relieving  Officer  ought  to  be  a  man  whom  they  could 
thoroughly  trust,  and  he  must  be  in  sympathy  and  constant  touch 
with  the  paupers,  so  that  a  week -to- week  and  month-to-month 
supervision  was  assured.  In  this  way  only  could  discriminate  relief 
be  given,  as  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  paupers  must 
necessarily  vary.  He  was  reminded  that  some  of  the  articles  of  food 
of  the  present  time  were  unknown  to  generations  before  them — 
take  tea  for  instance.  He  remembered  forty  years  ago  they,  the 
Swansea  Guardians,  with  the  object  of  fixing  a  minimum  amount  for 
outdoor  relief,  obtained  expert  advice  as  to  what  was  the  minimum 
sum  that  human  life  could  subsist  upon.  That  idea  was  based  upon 
the  prices  existing  at  that  time.  They  knew  that  the  prices  of  cloth- 
ing, boots,  &c.,  had  risen  considerably,  but  that  of  bread  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  but  little.  Forty  years  ago  they  fixed  a  minimum. 
Now  things  were  changed,  and  he  thought  there  should  be  no 
minimum  as  to  the  amount  spent  in  the  way  of  necessaries  in  the 
house,  but  rather  that  the  amount  should  be  decided  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  circumstances,  and  environments  of 
the  applicants  for  relief.  Another  thing,  they  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  often  relatives  who  were  not  legally  liable  to  help 
persons  in  the  Union  did  help  them,  and  so  long  as  they  did  help 
them  he  did  not  think  it  was  wrong  to  take  that  into  consideration 
in  the  giving  of  necessaries  or  relief.  In  regard  to  the  necessaries  of 
life  he  knew  one  thing  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  that  was  tea.  Tea  was  introduced  into  this  country  just  three 
hundred  years  ago.  He  believed  the  price  was  something  like 
jQ$,  1 6s.  per  pound,  and  Government  duty  was  placed  on  it  besides. 
That  Government  duty  was  8d.  per  gallon  of  the  liquor  that  was 
brewed.  The  price,  however,  had  come  down  since.  He  was  sorry 
there  had  been  a  raised  taxation  upon  it ;  still  it  w^as  small,  and  the 
price  of  tea  put  it  in  the  reach  of  all.  He  thought  this  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Was  tobacco  a  necessary  of  life 
or  not  ?  Many  people  would  tell  them  it  was  a  necessary.  He  knew 
a  man  who  refused  to  come  into  the  House  because  he  would  be 
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deprived  of  what  he  thought  was  a  necessary  of  existence — ^his  pipe 
of  tobacco.  Take  potatoes,  tea,  and  tobacco.  These  articles  were 
all  introduced  into  this  country  about  three  hundred  years  ago  as  near 
as  possible.  He  believed  potatoes  were  necessaries  of  life — certainly 
as  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  It  was  an  article  he  should  be 
sorry  to  give  up.  Tobacco  he  did  not  use  a  large  amount  of.  Tea 
he  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  stimulant — one  of  the  most  valuable 
stimulants  he  knew.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  the  woman- 
inmate,  he  believed  she  would  rather  give  up  any  other  article  than 
tea.  He  believed  the  things  he  had  mentioned  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  great  many  people,  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  were  looked  upon 
by  the  lower  classes  of  society  as  such.  He  believed  they  were 
necessaries  of  life  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calcu- 
lating any  minimum.  In  their  respective  positions  upon  the  Relief 
Committees  of  the  various  Unions  to  which  they  belonged,  they 
ought  to  take  their  Relieving  Officers  into  their  warmest  confidence. 
If  they  could  not  have  confidence  in  them  they  should  change  them, 
and  have  men  who  would  work  and  help  them  to  keep  up  that 
supervision  in  outdoor  relief  which  was  so  necessary.  If  it  was 
impossible  for  these  old  people  to  be  comfortable,  and  they  were 
unable  to  live  up  to  a  proper  standard  on  a  mere  pittance,  they 
should  increase  the  amount  of  relief,  even  if  the  ratepayers  saw  in  it 
cause  to  grumble.  Taxation  had  undoubtedly  increased  of  late 
years,  but  they  had  got  a  larger  rateable  value,  and  he  thought  the 
ratepayers  themselves  would  support  the  decision  of  the  Guardians 
to  adequately  maintain  the  poor  rather  than  that  they  should  starve, 
or  be  in  anything  approaching  a  condition  of  starvation.  With 
regard  to  the  figures  Mr  Griffiths  had  given  he*  did  not  desire  to 
criticise  them,  but  they  were  not  calculated  to  frighten  any  one.  He 
thought  the  Guardians  were  perfectly  justified  if  they  knew  that 
money  given  for  outdoor  relief  was  spent  on  drink,  in  stopping  it. 
Any  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  the  paupers  must  be  stringently  put 
down.     Then  only  would  justice  be  done.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr  Barrow  (Bridgend)  said  the  question  raised  by  the  paper 
was :  How  could  they  give  adequate  relief  to  the  outdoor  pauper  ? 
Speaking  as  a  Guardian  with  something  like  over  thirty  years*  ex- 
perience, he  well  remembered  when  the  Bridgend  Union  was  down 
last  in  the  list  of  the  late  Mr  Doyle.  Curiously  enough,  this  year  it 
was  at  the  top  of  the  list  prepared  by  Mr  Bircham.  In  Bridgend  the 
percentage  of  paupers  amongst  the  population  was  1.4.  In  other 
places  he  observed  it  was  as  high  as  4.  In  Bridgend  the  average 
cost  of  out-relief  was  2s.  id.  They  might  naturally  ask  how  it  was 
they  were  able  to  keep  their  poor  for  this  amount.  The  question 
was  one  which  was  very  easily  answered.  It  was  quite  practicable, 
and  he  would  tell  them  how.  The  district,  as  a  whole,  was  a  very 
prosperous  one.  They  had  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in 
the  country.  Agriculture  maintained  a  large  number.  Bridgend  was 
also  an  important  manufacturing  and  mining  centre.     He  had  main- 
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tained  for  many  years  that  they  had  no  right  to  have  able-bodied 
paupers  in  the  Union,  either  men  or  women,  and  if  it  came  to  their 
knowledge  that  there  were  any  there  they  were  hunted  out  to  the 
very  last.      Then    each  individual   applicant  for  relief  had  been 
followed  up,  in  his  own  district  in  particular.     He  had  attended 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  days  at  the  pay  stations  in  order  to  be  in 
touch  with  every  applicant,  for  it  was  the  essence  of  guardianship 
that  they  should  make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  each  case,  otherwise  their  relief  would  go  up,  not  from  any 
justice  to  the  paupers,  but  they  would  do  great  injustice  by  allowing 
these  indolent  people  to  receive  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
taking  it  from  those  who   had   worked  hard  for  it  and  deserved 
every  penny  they  could  get.    So  far  as  relief  was  concerned  they  had 
endeavoured  to  give  somewhat  adequately,  and  especially  when  the 
applicants  had  been  connected  with  clubs.     He  had  been  a  member 
of  a  club  from  his  early  youth,  and  he  had  encouraged  them  in  every 
possible  way.     He  thought  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
belonging  to  clubs  at  the  present  time.     It  had  been  their  custom  at 
Bridgend  to  ascertain  always  if  an  applicant  belonged  to  a  club. 
Then  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  inquired  into,  and,  if 
satisfactory,  assistance  was  given,  and  given  liberally  to  those  who 
belonged  to  clubs  more  than  to  those  who  had  been  spendthrifts 
and  drunkards.     (Hear,  hear.)     What  was  adequate  relief?    Some 
Unions  gave  3s.  3d.,  some  3s.  8d.,  some  3s.,  and  some  4s.     Accord- 
ing to  the  list  of  Mr  Bircham  they  did  not  go  quite  up  to  that  in 
their  own  case,  but  they  did  give  assistance  where  it  was  required, 
and  his  opinion  was  that  if  they  discriminated  between  those  who 
needed  relief  and  those  who  did  not,  it  was  there  that  the  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  parish  came  in.     They  wanted  to  elevate  the 
rising  generation.      A  case  occurred  to   his  mind  at  which  they 
would  be  astonished.     There  were  a  family  of  three  brothers — the 
facts  were  within  his  own  knowledge,  for  each  worked  for  him  for 
three  years.     He  had  made  it  a  rule,  as  he  had  said,  to  make  careful 
investigation  in  each  case,  and  as  a  result  he  ascertained  that  there 
were  no  less  than  seventy  people  who  had  sprung  from  those  three 
who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  same  time.     He  mentioned  this 
to  show  how  necessary  it  was  for  Guardians  to  make  it  their  serious 
duty  to  know  the  foundations  of  the  families  of  those  who  came 
before  them.      Unless  they  did  that,  they  would  always  have  that 
hereditary  canker — he  could  term  it  nothing  else  —what  they  wanted 
to  get  rid   of,  and  unless  they  did  get  rid  of  it  they  would  never 
reduce  the  relief  to  the  point  at  which  they  wanted  it.     With  regard 
to  providing  for  the  destitute  children,  they  gave  them  every  assist- 
ance they  possibly  could.     They  started  their  Cottage  Homes  twenty 
years  ago,  and  though  it  had  been  claimed  that  Swansea  was  the 
originator  of  the  scheme,  he  believed  that    the  distinction  really 
belonged  to  Bridgend.     He  remembered  there  was  a  Committee 
of  three,  and  the  late  Mr  Nichol  was  good  enough  to  ^ive  the 
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Union  seven  acres  of  land  at  a  pepper-com  rent.  That  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Cottage  Homes,  and  the  work  had  been  carried  on 
so  successfully  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had 
been  brought  up  had  returned  to  the  Homes.  All  that  had  returned 
were  two  or  three  imbeciles  and  a  few  cripples.  It  was  only  by 
acting  on  the  lines  indicated  that  they  could  possibly  elevate  the 
rising  population.  At  the  same  time  they  should  not  be  weak- 
hearted.  If  they  were  going  to  benefit  these  people  by  giving  them 
charity  they  ought  to  let  them  feel  that  they  should  do  something  for 
themselves.  If  they  impressed  this  upon  them  and  helped  to  make 
them  self-reliant,  they  would  not  be  troubled  with  them  very  much 
again. 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff),  as  one  of  those  responsible  for  con- 
vening the  Conference,  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  see 
such  a  full  attendance.  He  hoped  they  would  continue  the  meetings 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  they  would  go  on  growing  in  interest. 
If  he  might  be  permitted  to  do  so,  he  would  like  also  to  congratulate 
the  company  upon  having  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  in  the  chair.  Coming  to  the  paper,  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  reduced  to  two  dominating  suggestions.  First,  as  to  the  matter 
of  character  immediately  having  to  do  with  relief  in  cases  of  destitu- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  it.  He  believed  in  John  Stuart  Mill.  He 
felt  of  course  that  when  it  was  necessary,  as  it  might  be  sometimes, 
to  inquire  into  character  they  might  do  so,  but  not  where  the  granting 
of  relief  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency.  They  had  had  cases  at 
Cardiff  where  people  after  being  relieved  had  gone  straight  to  the 
public-house  with  the  money.  They  were  none  the  better  for  that, 
of  course,  and  if  he  saw  any  one  wasting  his  relief  in  this  way,  he  would 
endeavour  to  stop  it,  but  on  the  whole  he  believed  these  cases  were 
exceedingly  rare.  But  his  point  was  this :  How  were  they  going  to 
relieve  those  who  were  destitute  and  undeserving?  By  bringing 
them  into  the  House  where  they  would  cost  more  by  about  2S.  6d. 
per  week  than  the  deserving  out  ?  Mr  Griffiths  had  suggested  6s.  as 
an  adequate  amount  to  be  given  to  the  outdoor  applicant  What 
did  it  cost  at  present  to  live  in  ?  Not  less  than  8s.  6d.  ("  Oh.")  He 
had  had  some  eighteen  years'  experience,  and  he  would  tell  them  this, 
that  if  they  took  into  consideration  food,  clothes,  the  keeping  up  of 
the  structure,  and  the  maintenance  of  officers  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  cost  every  penny  of  8s.  6d.  per  week.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  they  should  save  money  from  the  undeserving  outside 
in  order  to  give  it  to  the  deserving.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  force 
the  undeserving  inside  the  House,  where  their  maintenance  would  cost 
more  than  when  they  were  out.  In  Cardiff  when  the  House  was  full 
—there  were  about  seven  hundred  there  at  that  moment,  and  they 
could  take  in,  he  believed,  about  another  hundred — the  cost  was  8s. 
a  head.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  old  people  should  be  allowed 
to  go  away  evep>'  week, — well,  what  was  the  advantage  in  this  since 
it  would  only  mean  that  they  would  be  exposed  to  temptation  and 
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probably  fall  back  into  their  old  habits.  The  other  dominating 
suggestion  was  that  Guardians  should  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  details  of  every  case.  It  was  no  doubt  an  important  point. 
The  suggestion,  he  believed,  had  been  made  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  it  was  utterly 
impracti^cable.  If  Mr  Griffiths'  opinion,  that  Guardians  ought  not  to 
seek  election  unless  they  could  do  all  the  detective  work,  were  correct, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  an  end  of  membership  of  Boards  of 
Guardians.  He  would  go  so  far  as  practicable  and  reasonable  in  the 
direction  indicated.  But  he  was  afraid  the  suggestion  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  anything  like  the  extent  Mr  Griffiths  appeared  to  imagine. 

Mr  Thomas  (Llanelly)  spoke  next.  The  administration  of  out- 
door relief  was,  no  doubt,  the  most  important  duty  which  devolved 
upon  a  Guardian,  and  he  thought  that,  in  dealing  with  applicants, 
they  should  make  a  distinction  between  those  who  were  poor  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  those  who  were  poor  on  account  of  their 
own  misconduct,  or  systematic  improvidence.  They  all  knew  that 
the  character  of  the  paupers  had  greatly  improved  of  late ;  but  still  it 
was  a  fact  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  scum  connected  with 
the  Workhouses,  and  although  he  always  thought  it  a  pity  to  turn  old 
men  and  women  away,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  classes  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
insist  upon  those  who  were  poor  through  their  own  misconduct  going 
into  the  House  with  the  undeserving.  Often  an  idle  fellow  would 
make  an  application  for  relief.  His  case  came  before  the  Guardians, 
and  they  would  decide  to  offer  him  the  House.  What  was  the 
result?  At  the  next  meeting  it  was  found  that  he  had  suddenly 
become  well-to-do — he  had  found  work.  With  regard  to  the  old 
men  and  women,  they  always  received  in  his  Union  about  5s.  a  week, 
and  he  found  that  they  never  made  any  complaint,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeared  to  live  pretty  comfortably.  He  would  like  also  to 
say  a  word  in  the  matter  which  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  Old 
men  and  women,  he  found,  were  obliged  to  live  in  poor  buildings. 
He  would  like  to  see  these  greatly  improved.  It  had  been  the 
custom  in  Carmarthenshire  for  the  old  people  to  take  their  houses 
from  the  farmers.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  better  plan  if,  instead 
of  this,  houses  were  taken  directly  from  the  landlords.  It  was  well 
known  that  agriculture  was  now  in  a  very  distressed  state,  and  on  this 
account  the  farmers  were  unable  to  spend  the  money  they  should  on 
improvement  of  the  dwellings.  If  his  suggestion  were  adopted,  he 
believed  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  houses 
would  result 

Mr  Oliver  H.  Jones  (Chairman,  Cardiff  Union,  and  Vice- 
Chairman,  Glamorgan  Quarter  Session),  after  combatting  the 
argument  of  Mr  Beavan  that  the  reduction  of  out-relief  tended  to  fill 
the  Workhouses,  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  comparative 
cost  in  the  Cardiff  Union,  and  with  regard  to  the  increase  referred  to 
by  Mr  Beavan,  said  it  did  not  show  an  increase  of  the  number  in  the 
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Workhouse,  but  pointed  to  the  fact  that  relief  had  been  granted  in 
many  cases  where  the  applicants  did  not  deserve  it.     What  they  had 
to  consider  was  whether  the  outdoor  poor,  who  applied  to  them,  were 
persons  who  ought  to  receive  relief,  and  not  whether  they  would  be 
driven  into  the  House  or  not.     No  doubt,   many  of  them  were 
familiar  with  an  illustration  which  occurred  several  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  Unions  in  England.     The  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  a  man 
who  had  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Poor  Law  work,  and  he 
determined  to  act  strictly.     When  he  came  into  office  there  were 
about  a  hundred  people  receiving  outdoor  relief,  in  addition  to  a 
certain  number  in  the  Workhouse.     In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  the  Board  reduced  the  number  of  applicants  for  out-relief,  and 
during  that  time  the  number  of  people  in  the  Workhouse  was  never 
more  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
Savings  Banks,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  the  district.     He  was  not 
asking  those  present  to  be  too  strict  in  future,  but  in  administering 
outdoor  relief  to  think,  not  only  what  was  necessary,  but  what  was 
advisable,  in  their  districts.     They  must  deal  with  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  and  not  with  the  ideal  or  theoretical  phase ;  and  as  they 
had  the  Poor  Law,  they  must  consider  how  they  could  best  ad- 
minister it  properly.     In  Mr  Griffiths'  paper  there  was  a  remark  about 
the  opinion  of  John  Stuart  Mill  as  to  character  entering  into  the 
question  of  relief.     Bearing  in  mind  what  Mill  had  in  view,  he  agreed 
with  him.     He  had  noticed  that  in  their  own  Union  since  the  last 
election  there  had  been  a  sudden  rise  in  the  out-relief.     The  amount 
of  money  had  not  increased,  but  the  number  of  people  who  were  in 
receipt  of  it  had  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  money.     That 
looked  to  him  as  if  they  were  rather  inclined  in  Cardiff  to  give  to 
more  people  than  they  ought  to,  and  to  those  who  were  deserving 
not  enough,  and  he  had  asked  some  of  the  Guardians  to  try  and 
steel  their  hearts  a  little,  and  not  give  so  much  to  deserving,  or  so 
much  to  undeserving  cases,  but  consider  always  what  was  most  to  the 
advantage  of  the  town  and  the  country,  and  best  for  the  person  to 
whom  the  relief  was  given.     What  were  the  means  by  which  they 
could  reduce  their  numbers  ?     In  the  first  place,  they  should  try  as 
far  as  they  could  to  get  into  people's  heads  that  there  was  no  more 
disgrace  in  being  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse  than  in  receiving  out- 
relief.     It  was  the  same  in  each  case.     Then  they  should  try  and 
combat  the  idea  which  people  generally  had  that,  because  they  had 
paid  rates  all  their  lives,  they  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  receive 
relief.     That  was  entirely  wrong.     A  man's  being  relieved  didn't 
depend  upon  that.     Payment  of  rates  did  not  entitle  people  more  to 
relief  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  did  not  pay  them.     Then  again, 
they  could  improve  their  Workhouses  by  having  a  better  system  of 
classification,  and  discriminating  strictly  between  persons  who  had 
brought  themselves  to  pauperism  by  misusing  their  ability,  and  the 
old  people  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  relief  through  no  fault  of 
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their  own.     If,  when  people  whose  position  was  due  to  their  own 

fault,  came  to  them  for  relief,  they  were  to  say  to  them — "  No,  you 

can  go  into  the  house,''  they  would  disappear,  and  the  Guardians 

would  not  be  saddled  with  them  at  all.     There  was  another  method 

which  had  been  tried  at  Cardiff,  and  had  been  found  very  effective. 

Where  a  person  was  ill  through  his  own  fault,  the  Guardians  had  to 

relieve  him.     At  Cardiff  they  gave  relief  by  way  of  a  loan,  and  when 

the  man  was  well  and  was  able  to  return  to  work,  they  came  down 

upon  him,  and  made  him  repay  the  amount  he  had  received  in  small 

instalments.     In  these  ways,  if  Guardians  would  try  them,  he  thought 

they  might  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  who  came  before  them. 

As  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  he  would  like  to  say  a  word.     As  most 

of  them  were  aware,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 

this  year — but  was  not  passed — in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 

made  law  that,  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief,  they  were  not 

to  consider  the  money  which  an  applicant  might  be  in  receipt  of  from 

his  club.     Now,  that  was  entirely  wrong.     What  were  their  Friendly 

Societies  for  ?     For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  men's  old  age,  and 

keeping  them  off  the  rates.     If  the  amount  he  got  from-  the  club  was 

adequate,  he  had  no  right  to  ask  the  Guardians  for  anything,  and 

here  it  seemed  to  him  was  the  difficulty ;  because,  if  a  man  had  ten 

shillings  a  week  from  his  club,  they  would  have  to  treat  him  as 

though  he  had  nothing.     That  was  surely  wrong.     While  he  was 

opposed  to  this  proposal,  however,  he  was  in  favour,  say,  where  a 

member  of  a  P'riendly  Society  was  in  receipt  of  half  or  quarter  sick 

pay,  of  supplementing  this  until  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  look 

around  him.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Griffiths,  in  reply  to  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion, 
said  he  had  been  told  before  he  entered  the  room  that  his  arguments 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  before  he  left.  He  found,  however,  that  he 
had  been  dealt  with  very  leniently  indeed.  There  had  been  some 
subjects  mentioned  by  some  of  the  speakers  upon  which  he  did  not 
touch.  The  whole  of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  were 
almost  in  entire  agreement  with  his  paper.  With  regard  to  Councillor 
Beavan,  Mr  Griffiths  expressed  surprise  to  find  such  an  astute  and 
experienced  debater  placing  himself  in  such  an  illogical  position  as 
he  had.  (Laughter.)  He  commenced  by  saying  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination,  and  that  he  quite  agreed  with  John  Stuart  Mill, 
but  the  very  next  moment  he  went  on  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  they 
must  discriminate.  He  said  that  if  he  knew  of  a  man  who  spent  his 
relief  money  in  a  public-house,  he  would  see  that  it  was  refused. 
There  was  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect  that  it  was  easy  to  know  after 
an  event,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any  means  by  which  they  could 
know  before  an  event.  They  must  judge  of  the  principle  and  actions 
of  a  man  in  the  future  by  his  conduct  in  the  past.  In  one  argument 
he  had  been  forestalled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Board.  Mr 
Beavan,  in  speaking  about  refusing  out-relief  to  the  undeserving, 
contended  that  the  result  was  to  fill  the  house.     He,  the  speaker, 
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was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  refusal  of  out-relief  to  applicants 
had  not  resulted  in  the  increase  of  indoor  paupers.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  the  Chairman  referring  to  the  necessity  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation between  Guardians  and  Relieving  Officers.  The  appoint- 
ment of  two  Relieving  Officers  in  the  Union  to  which  he  (Mr 
Griffiths)  belonged  had  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  out-relief  to 
the  extent  of  about  ^60  a  fortnight.  This  went  to  confirm  the 
Chairman's  remarks.  In  answer  to  Mr  Beavan  on  another  point — the 
Guardians  could  not  acquaint  themselves  with  the  details  of  cases — 
he  would  like  to  ask  another  question.  Why  were  Guardians 
necessary  at  all?  Why  not  trust  the  whole  administration  to  the 
Relieving  Officers?  It  seemed  to  him  that  Guardians  were  not 
wanted  at  all,  for  the  principle  propounded  by  Mr  Beavan  meant  the 
multiplication  of  Relieving  Officers  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Guardians.  He  was  for  the  Guardians  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  every  case  that  came  before  them. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Griffiths  for  his 
paper,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Herbert  Lloyd,  Pontardawe,  and 
cordially  agreed  to. 

Next  Year's  Conference. 

Mr  Herbert  Lloyd  then  proposed  that  a  two-days'  Conference 
be  held  next  year,  commencing  in  the  afternoon  and  being  continued 
the  following  morning. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley,  and  adopted. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Mr  Herbert  Lloyd  proposed  also  that  the  next  Conference  be 
held  at  Abergavenny. 

Mr  O.  H.  Jones  seconded,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  Herbert  Lloyd  was  elected  Chairman  ;  Mr  A.  J.  Harris, 
Clerk  to  the  Cardiff  Guardians,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Con- 
ference. The  Rev.  Dr  Gomer  Lewis,  Swansea,  Mr  Cowper  Coles, 
Crickhowell,  and  Mr  F.  J.  Beavan,  Cardiff,  were  elected  as  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  referred  to 
the  Committee : — 

"Abergavenny  Poor  Law  Union, 
*'  Ahergavenny,  20th  Auguit  1901. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Guardians  of  this  Union  will  not  send 
Delegates  to  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference at  Langland  on  the  i8th  and  19th  prox. 

"  They  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Conference  would  consider  the 
question  of  the  modification  of  Sec.  26  (i)  of  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41,  so 
that  the  basis  on  which  the  *  Cost  of  Union  Officers  *  shall  be  cal- 
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culated  shall  be  the  actual  expense  incurred  under  that  head  for  the 
next  preceding  financial  year.  This  seems  to  them  to  be  necessary, 
as  the  cost  of  rations  of  officers,  and  the  fees  under  Vaccination  Acts 
have  greatly  increased,  and  additional  officers  have,  in  many  Unions, 
been  employed  since  1889. 

"  The  Guardians  would  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  get  the 
matter  introduced  for  discussion  at  the  Conference. — I  am.  Yours 
truly,  W.  H.  P.  Scanlon, 

"  Clerk, 

"A,  J.  Harris,  Esq." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Lewelyn  for  presiding,  the 
Conference  adjourned  until  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  morning. 


Thursday,   iqth  September. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  Thursday  morning,  under  the 
presidency  of  Major-General  Lee. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  it  would  be  in  consonance  with 
the  feelings  of  all  present  that  they  should  commence  the  session 
that  day  by  recording  their  very  deep  sympathy  with  their  great 
American  brethren  who  were  now  mourning  the  loss  of  their  great, 
wise,  and  illustrious  President,  Mr  M*Kinley.  He  supposed  that  we 
as  a  race  were  as  capable  just  now  of  mourning  the  loss  of  the  head 
of  a  Government  as  any  one.  We  had  recently  been  great  mourners 
ourselves,  and  we  could  well  feel  with  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  brethren 
across  the  sea  in  the  day  of  their  trouble.  They  must  all  of  them 
individually  sympathise  with  the  loved  wife  who  had  lost  her  best 
support.  He  would  therefore  move:  "That  we  record  our  very 
deep  sympathy  wiih  the  American  people  in  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  their  illustrious  President,  and  our  personal 
sympathy  with  Mrs  M*Kinley." 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Cardiff)  said  that  if  it  was  necessary  to 
second  the  vote  of  condolence  which  the  Chairman  had  so  well  pro- 
posed, he  would  venture  to  do  it.  He  imagined  that  there  were 
three  feelings  in  all  their  hearts  when  they  thought  of  the  death  of 
the  late  President.  First,  there  was  the  feeling  of  horror  at  the 
infamous  deed  committed  by  a  frenzied  assassin  ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  felt  naturally  deeply  sorry  for  the  wife  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  bereaved ;  and  in  the  third,  their  sympathy  would  go  forth  to 
the  great  American  Republic  in  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained.  He 
was  sure  there  was  but  one  feeling  which  p>ervaded  the  whole 
country — a  feeling  of  the  deepest  and  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
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American  people  who  were  bound  so  closely  to  us  by  many  ties  such 
as  df  blood  and  common  interest     He  had  therefore  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion  which  had  been  submitted. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  in  silence. 

Chairman's  Address. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Chairman  said  he  felt  extremely 
diffident  in  presiding  over  the  Conference.  It  was  true  he  had  been 
a  Guardian  for  many  years,  but  he  had  been  one  of  the  large  number 
who  sat  and  listened  to  others,  and  voted  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
rather  than  one  who  had  taken  any  direct  interest,  or  even  done  any 
direct  work  with  regard  to  gatherings  such  as  that.  Still  he  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate them  all  upon  the  deep  interest  shown  in  the  work  of  treat- 
ing the  poor,  and  in  having  come  there  and  given  up  so  much  of 
their  time.  It  was  very  different  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  most  of 
them  could  remember,  when  anything  that  concerned  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  was  left  more  or  less  to  the  few.  Now  things  were  vastly 
different,  all  that  had  greatly  changed.  The  position  of  a  Guardian 
was  now  eagerly  sought  after,  and  Board  of  Guardians  elections  were 
as  strongly  fought  out  as  any  parliamentary  or  municipal  contests.  He 
did  think  that  showed  a  great  improvement.  He  believed  they  had 
in  themselves  a  body  of  men  very  much  in  touch  with  the  people  at 
large — they  had  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  people,  so  to  speak — 
and  that  they  had  very  great  power  which  would  enable  many  of  the 
social  questions  of  the  day  to  be  dealt  with  with  the  present 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  was  one  in  particular  he  would 
like  to  see  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  that  was  the  subject  of  old 
age  pensions.  He  believed  they  had  in  the  present  system  oppor- 
tunities, with  a  little  enlargement  of  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  for 
dealing  with  this  question,  or  at  all  events  that  a  way  could  be  found 
— they  had  wits  amongst  them — he  used  the  word  in  its  old  mean- 
ing— sufficient  to  thrash  out  a  scheme  that  would  be  practicable 
without  aid,  or  at  any  rate  very  much  aid  from  the  statute  book. 
Then  there  was  before  them  the  great  question  of  the  healing  of  the 
poor,  and  in  the  establishment  of  public  hospitals  where  people  could 
be  attended  to  without  the  necessity  of  seeking  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. He  thought  that  was  coming.  There  would  still  be  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  voluntary  effort,  but  if  they  educated  the  children 
of  the  poor — of  course  they  knew  they  were  free  to  attend  the  public 
schools  —  they  ought  also  to  provide  hospitals  where  they  could 
receive  attention  when  they  were  sick.  That  was  his  own  personal 
feeling,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  generally  accept- 
able. They  were  to  have  a  paper  read  that  day  by  a  lady  who  was 
absolutely  competent  to  deal  with  the  great  question  upon  which  she 
was  to  speak.  He  would  not,  therefore,  occupy  their  time  further, 
but  would  call  upon  her  to  deliver  her  address. 

Miss  C.  M.  Williams  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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SOME    ASPECTS    OF    HOSPITAL 

MANAGEMENT. 

« 

By  Miss  C.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Su/ermtendeMt  tfSnrsis^  Cardiff  Union  Workhouse  Hospital. 


When  speaking  on  hospital  management,  one  is 
sensible  that  the  subject  does  not  command  general 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  the  1897  Nursing  Order 
has  given  many  Boards  of  Guardians  so  much  trouble 
that  to  look  at  the  subject  from  a  Superintendent's 
point  of  view  may  perhaps  be  useful  if  only  as  a  work 
of  supererogation. 

As  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  of  this 
country  live  tend  rather  towards  disease  than  robust 
health,  it  is  necessary  when  providing  for  a  large 
number  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  to  make  some 
arrangements  for  them  during  illness,  because  they 
then  need  special  accommodation,  diet,  appliances,  and 
attendance  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  therefore  to 
economise  labour  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  them 
in  close  proximity.  In  small  Workhouses  where  the 
whole  number  of  inmates  can  be  counted  by  tens,  a 
few  wards  set  apart  for  the  sick  may  be  found  sufficient ; 
but  where  the  inmates  are  counted  by  hundreds,  and 
the  number  of  sick  and  infirm  is  consequently  greater, 
a  separate  building  becomes  a  necessity,  with  the  sani- 
tary and  other  conveniences  required  in  a  hospital. 

As  to  whether  it  is  best  to  have  the  hospital  within 
the  grounds  of  the  Workhouse,  and  consequently 
under  the  control  of  the  Master  and  Matron,  or  to 
have  it  a  separate  institution  under  the  care  of  the 
Medical  Officer  and  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  depends 
upon  its  size.  If  it  be  too  small  to  justify  the  expense 
of  a  resident  doctor,  or  to  be  utilised  as  a  training 
school  for  nurses,  it  very  properly  occupies  the  place 
of  part  of  the  Workhouse ;  but  if  its  size  requires  a 
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resident  doctor,  and  it  becomes  a  training  school,  then 
we  have  other  conditions  arising,  and  in  many  cases 
throughout  the  country  it  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  make  the  hospital  into  a  distinct  institution. 

But  whatever  the  size  of  the  hospital,  the  starting 
point  of  all  the  domestic  arrangements  is  the  number 
of  its  beds,  as  that  is  a  fixed  quantity  ;  whereas  if  we 
start  from  the  average  number  of  patients  it  is  a  mov- 
able base,  which  may  precipitate  us  into  difficulties  at 
any  moment,  for  an  epidemic  or  labour  struggle  might 
upset  all  our  calculations  by  suddenly  filling  all  the 
beds,  for  the  Workhouse  hospitals  differ  from  the 
general  hospitals  on  that  as  well  as  other  points,  that 
the  number  of  patients  fluctuates  with  the  seasons  and 
with  the  labour  market. 

The  structure  comes  next  in  importance,  as  upon 
that  depends  the  number  and  size  of  the  wards,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  whether  compact  or 
scattered,  and  the  convenience  of  bath-rooms,  ward- 
kitchens,  &c.  Undoubtedly  the  easiest  to  manage  in 
every  way  is  when  the  hospital  is  built  in  self-contained 
sections — that  is,  sections  each  containing  a  certain 
number  of  beds,  with  convenient  bath-room,  kitchen, 
and  day-room  accommodation  ;  for  example,  a  couple 
of  large  wards  each  containing  about  twenty-four  beds, 
with  one  or  two  small  wards  for  not  more  than  four 
beds  each,  and  day  and  bath  rooms,  kitchen,  &c.,  all 
on  one  floor  make  a  compact  and  workable  division. 
It  is  very  desirable,  almost  amounting  to  a  necessity, 
that  in  every  hospital  there  should  be  some  small 
wards  where  a  patient  who  requires  quiet,  or  who  for 
some  reason  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  others, 
may  be  separately  cared  for. 

Then  the  stock  of  general  stores  and  linen,  if  esti- 
mated on  the  number  of  beds,  gives  a  sufficiency  if  all 
the  beds  are  occupied,  and  during  a  slack  time  there 
will  be  a  margin  for  replenishing  and  mending  without 
dislocation  of  routine.     Ample  stock  in  the  store-rooms 
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IS  essential  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the 
domestic  part  of  the  work.  A  three  months'  supply  is 
not  too  much,  and  it  allows  a  margin  of  time  in  the 
event  of  tradespeople  supplying  goods  not  equal  to 
sample,  a  not  infrequent  source  of  annoying  interrup- 
tions between  household  demand  and  supply. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  issuing  household  neces- 
saries such  as  brushes,  crockery,  &c.,  or  linen,  to 
insist  upon  the  nurses  and  servants  bringing  the  worn- 
out  or  broken  articles  for  inspection,  as  it  tends  to 
check  carelessness  and  waste. 

When  considering  the  linen,  not  only  the  regu- 
larity and  frequency  with  which  it  is  returned  from  the 
laundry  must  enter  into  our  calculations,  but  also  the 
class  of  patient,  as  the  infirm  require  much  more  than 
the  average  medical  and  surgical  case. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  keeping  the 
hospital  clean  is  by  paid  labour.  The  work  can  then 
be  properly  organised  so  as  to  secure  every  corner 
being  regularly  turned  out,  and  those  in  authority  can 
exercise  suitable  control.  Another  method  which  I 
have  known  work  fairly  well  where  the  hospital  is  in 
the  same  ground  as  the  Workhouse  is  to  have  the 
required  number  of  scrubbers  sent  from  the  Work- 
house every  morning  who  do  the  rough  work  until 
dinner-time,  when  they  return  to  the  Workhouse  until 
next  morning,  the  convalescent  patients  doing  any 
light  work  that  may  be  necessary  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Dependence  upon  the  convalescent  patients  is  un- 
satisfactory, particularly  in  the  men's  wards.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sailors,  the  men  have  very  little  idea 
how  to  do  domestic  work,  and  they  do  not  take  to  it 
willingly.  It  is  generally  possible  to  get  them  to  do  a 
little,  but  it  must  be  only  a  little,  occupying  about  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  morning,  the  result  being  an  absurd 
number  of  convalescent  patients  are  kept  idling  about 
the  hospital  for  the  sake  of  the  couple  of  hours'  work 
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which  probably  is  finished  before  lo  a.m.  The  rule 
that  all  must  do  what  they  can  is  unquestionably  good, 
but  the  one  which  allows  them  to  take  their  discharge 
by  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  often  places  us  in 
very  awkward  predicaments,  for  if  a  patient  does  not 
wish  to  work,  he  can  always  take  his  discharge,  and 
we  are  left  to  find  some  one  not  only  able  but  willing, 
and  that  sometimes  is  difficult,  as  the  two  qualifications 
are  by  no  means  frequently  combined. 

I  have  often  thought  the  male  convalescents  would 
be  benefited  if  some  system  of  occupation  which  they 
could  not  refuse  could  be  devised  for  them. 

In  the  women's  wards  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  daily  sweeping  and  cleaning  are  not  so  acutely  felt, 
and  there  is  always  sewing  or  knitting  to  occupy  odd 
times ;  but  when  we  come  to  trying  to  find  some  one 
capable  of  waiting  on  the  staff,  then  indeed  the  diffi- 
culties are  manifold,  but  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
details — any  one  who  has  had  a  thoroughly  ignorant 
servant  in  their  house  can  imagine  them. 

In  every  hospital  of  over  two  hundred  beds,  after 
the  main  classification  dependent  upon  sex  and  age, 
it  will  be  found  convenient  and  slightly  more  economi- 
cal to  subdivide  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
cases,  medical,  surgical,  and  infirm.  It  prevents  un- 
necessary duplicating  of  instruments  and  appliances, 
and  the  various  classes  have  their  special  requirements. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  infirm  ;  they  need 
a  great  deal  more  clothing,  and  they  occupy  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time  ;  they  must  be  cared  for  as 
young  children,  but  they  possess  the  disadvantages  of 
size  and  weight.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  suitable  to 
have  amongst  other  patients,  their  habits  are  often 
extremely  trying,  and  they  take  so  much  time  that  if 
a  nurse  have  also  acute  cases  she  cannot  possibly  do 
justice  to  both. 

For  the  children  it  is  usual  to  have  separate  wards, 
and  for  the  very  young  and  children  over  four  years  it  is 
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the  best  plan.  The  infants  would  be  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance amongst  the  adults,  and  the  children  over  four  are 
better  away  from  the  undesirable  influences  too  often 
met  with  in  the  adult  wards.  But  I  have  found  that 
the  patients,  both  men  and  women,  greatly  like  to 
have  a  little  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  in 
the  ward  i  it  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement,  it  be- 
comes a  great  pet,  and  the  little  one  is  benefited  by 
having  a  great  deal  of  the  loving  care  children  are  so 
much  the  happier  for  having. 

In  Poor  Law  infirmaries  where  the  nursing  staff 
is  not  required  to  do  much  of  what  is  called  menial 
work,  and  where  the  percentage  of  acute  cases  is 
much  lower  than  in  the  general  hospitals,  fewer 
nurses  are  required  in  proportion  to  the  beds.  A 
general  hospital  staff  is  frequently  one  nurse  to  five 
beds,  and  in  some  of  the  very  large  institutions,  one 
nurse  to  three  beds.  But  under  Poor  Law,  one  to 
twelve  would  be  a  good  staff,  and  under  favourable 
conditions  one  to  sixteen  would  probably  be  able  to 
do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  nursing  staff  usually  consists  of  two  classes — 
the  trained  charge-nurses,  and  those  in  process  of 
training,  called  probationers.  The  number  needed 
depends  on  the  number  of  beds  and  the  structural 
arrangements,  it  being  obviously  easier  to  attend  to 
a  number  of  patients  near  together  than  the  same 
number  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  staff  will  not  be  on 
duty  simultaneously,  as  a  certain  number  will  be 
appointed  for  night  work.  A  charge-nurse  has  always 
a  section  of  the  hospital  allotted  to  her,  and  she  is 
responsible  for  the  nursing,  order,  and  cleanliness  of 
her  division ;  a  charge  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  beds 
is  not  unreasonable  if  adequate  help  in  the  form  of 
probationer-nurses  be  allowed,  but  she  ought  not  to 
have  a  division  so  large  as  to  require  more  proba- 
tioners than  she  can  reasonably  supervise,  for  reasons 
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upon  whichr  we  will  touch  when  dealing  with  the 
training  of  probationers.  When  we  remember  that 
a  charge-nurse  is  responsible  for  the  nursing  of  the 
patients  under  her  care,  it  seems  to  me  an  obvious 
necessity  that  she  should  be  fully  trained,  for  a 
patient's  life  often  depends  upon  her.  By  her  train- 
ing she  is  prepared  beforehand  for  emergencies  instead 
of  waiting  until  perhaps  some  very  tragic  experience 
has  taught  her  what  to  do  or  leave  undone.  The 
lectures  and  classes  she  was  obliged  to  attend  during 
her  training  and  the  practical  experience  in  the  wards 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  signs  and  symptoms 
which  are  of  importance  in  various  cases,  and  the 
examinations  she  passed  are  some  guarantee  as  to 
her  proficiency. 

The  need  of  a  night  staff  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion. All  intelligent  people  recognise  that  the  acutely 
ill  require  our  greatest  care  during  those  hours  we 
commonly  call  **the  middle  of  the  night";  that  the 
delirious  must  be  judiciously  restrained  ;  the  suffering 
have  as  much  relief  as  possible ;  the  dying,  yes,  and 
the  dead,  also  require  attention  :  therefore  a  similar 
provision  is  made  for  the  night  nursing  as  for  the 
day,  except  that  a  smaller  stafif  is  sufficient,  as  only 
the  bad  cases  need  much  care  —  taking  a  rough 
estimate,  about  one  nurse  to  forty  beds.  One  or 
perhaps  two  should  be  charge -nurses,  and  the  rest 
may  be  probationers.  The  probationers  would  have 
wards  allotted  to  them,  the  charge-nurses  going  round 
giving  help  and  advice  as  occasion  requires. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  period 
of  time  over  which  night  duty  should  extend ;  it 
varies  greatly,  from  one  year  in  some  hospitals  to 
two  weeks  in  others.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  on 
night  duty  four  times.  The  first  term  lasted  six  months, 
the  second  ten  nights,  third  six  weeks,  and  the  fourth 
twenty-one  months.  In  my  experience,  neither  ex- 
treme is  good.     When  night  duty  is  first  begun,  most 
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nurses  find  a  difficulty  in  sleeping  soundly  by  day 
and  taking  their  food  by  night ;  after  a  few  nights 
these  difficulties  usually  disappear,  and  when  they 
become  acclimatised  they  can  go  on  for  some  time 
if  they  be  normally  healthy.  On  returning  to  day 
work  there  is  frequently  some  gastric  disturbance  for 
a  short  time,  so  that  frequent  change  is  not  good. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  period  be  too  long,  symptoms 
of  anaemia  make  their  appearance.  Three  to  four 
months  may  be  taken  ,as  a  safe  and  not  unreasonable 
time,  particularly  if  the  interval  of  day  duty  exceed 
the  term  of  night  work.  For  example,  suppose  a  staff 
of  twelve  nurses,  take  three  for  night  and  nine  for  day, 
then  by  giving  the  night  work  in  rotation  for  a  period 
of  three  months,  it  will  give  an  interval  of  six  months* 
day  work  to  three  months'  night,  an  arrangement  we 
in  Cardiff  find  answers  very  well. 

The  Guardians  of  many  of  the  small  Unions  find 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  keeping  nurses,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association, 
in  a  letter  dated  May  of  this  year,  informs  me  that 
this  difficulty  is  increasing.  In  my  opinion,  the  reasons 
for  this  are  mainly  twofold:  i.  The  need  of  an 
organised  system  of  promotion ;  2.  The  objection 
many  nurses  have  to  being  regarded  as  Poor  Law 
officers.     Let  us  consider  them  in  order. 

At  present,  ambitious  nurses  avoid  getting  into 
the  smaller  Unions,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
work  as  because  they  have  a  better  chance  of  ultimate 
promotion  by  remaining  subordinate  in  a  large  insti- 
tution than  by  taking  a  Superintendent's  post  in  a  small 
place.  Yet  it  is  the  small  place  that  needs  the  intelli- 
gent, quick-witted,  capable  woman,  because  there  will 
not  be  a  resident  medical  officer  to  appeal  to  at  every 
crisis,  and  probably  the  doctor  pays  only  one  visit 
daily,  and  may  live  at  some  distance.  If  nurses  were 
sure  that  the  road  to  the  higher  posts  was  through 
the  lower,  there  would  be  plenty  of  candidates; 
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Very  frequently  the  nurses  who  apply  for  the  position 
of  Superintendent  in  a  small  Union  are  those  who  have 
grown  somewhat  tired  of  the  discipline  of  a  large 
institution  and  want  a  change ;  but  the  change,  when 
obtained,  is  somewhat  too  radical.  They  miss  the 
companionship  of  a  large  staff,  the  lack  of  what  they 
regard  as  absolutely  necessary  adjuncts  to  their  work, 
the  heavy  responsibilities  caused  by  the  long  inter- 
vals between  the  doctors  visits,  and  very  often  in- 
efficient night  nursing  depresses  them,  and  they  change 
again.  Small  Unions  need  educated,  tactful  women 
as  head  nurses,  but  numbers  of  the  profession  can- 
not as  a  rule  afford  to  spend  an  indefinite  time  in 
such  posts,  or  their  age  will  be  against  them  in  their 
next  application,  even  though  experience  and  ability 
may  be  in  their  favour. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  very  many  nurses  have 
a  great  objection  to  being  regarded  as  a  Poor  Law, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  Work- 
house officer.  They  look  upon  themselves  primarily 
as  nurses,  and  even  when  nursing  in  a  Workhouse 
their  position  as  an  officer  of  that  institution  takes 
in  their  opinion  a  very  subordinate  place.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  how  few  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Superannuation  Act,  whereas  the  Royal 
National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  is  popular,  although 
the  subscription  is  heavier. 

Nurses  they  are,  and  the  whole  world  is  open  to 
them  in  that  capacity.  Poor  Law  officers  they  can 
cease  to  be  at  any  time ;  so  that  when  considering 
the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live,  they  compare  their  lot, 
not  with  that  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Workhouse, 
but  with  that  of  nurses  in  other  institutions,  and  this 
is  a  point  to  be  remembered  when  framing  a  code 
of  rules  for  the  nursing  staff,  and  also  furnishes  a 
reason  for  separating  the  hospital  from  the  Work-^ 
house  when    it   becomes  of  some  importance  as  an 
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hospital.  Nurses  must  be  governed  by  rules  in  force 
throughout  the  country,  modified  to  suit  local  re- 
quirements, and  this  can  only  be  done  by  those 
who  understand  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  which 
are  as  incomprehensible  to  an  outsider  as  those  of 
any  other  profession.  The  objection  to  being  re- 
garded as  a  Workhouse  officer  is  in  itself  trivial,  and 
would  probably  disappear  if  other  reforms  in  the 
service  were  effected;  still,  at  present  it  cannot  be 
ignored,  as  it  contributes  to  the  dilemma  with  which 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  struggling. 

The  training  of  probationers  is  a  most  interesting 
part  of  hospital  work,  but  under  Poor  Law  it  needs 
consolidating.  Briefly,  the  present  method  is :  A 
girl  enters  for  training  for  a  stated  period,  usually 
three  years  ;  during  that  time  she  expects  to  be  taught 
the  practical  duties  in  the  wards,  to  attend  lectures 
and  to  pass  examinations.  In  return  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  certificate  of  training  given  her  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  she  willingly  accepts  a  nominal  salary 
instead  of  being  fully  paid  for  her  work.  It  is  true 
there  is  usually  a  yearly  increase  of  salary,  but  even 
when  she  receives  the  maximum  it  is  rarely  more  than 
;^20,  which  is  a  very  moderate  amount. 

At  first  a  probationer  is  kept  on  day  duty  until  she 
is  familiar  with  the  common  ward  duties,  the  time 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  Then  when  her 
turn  for  night  work  comes  round  she  is  sent  on  that 
duty,  and  very  valuable  it  is.  She  learns  to  recognise 
changes  in  a  patient  s  appearance  by  a  dim  light — not 
an  easy  thing  ;  she  learns  self-reliance  ;  then  having  to 
give  a  report  of  her  work  every  morning  teaches  her 
to  act  from  reason  rather  than  impulse — the  conditions- 
were  so  and  so,  therefore  such  and  such  was  done ; 
she  grows  indiiferent  to  the  weirdness  of  the  pight, 
and  becomes  as  matter-of-fact  at  two  in  the  morning  as 
at  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it  also  serves  as  a  test  of 
constitutional  fitness,  because  if  she  cannot  bear  the 
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strain  of  night  work  it  becomes  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion if  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  her  to  seek  some  other 
field  of  usefulness. 

The  theoretical  teaching  is  all  done  by  the  Medical 
Officers  and  Superintendentsof  Nurses,  and  they  also  ex- 
amine the  probationers.  You  will  readily  agree  with  me 
that  method  and  continuity  of  good  teaching  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  school.  In  the  large  Metropolitan 
and  Provincial  Training  Schools,  where  changes  on  the 
senior  staff  occur  very  rarely,  the  method  has  become 
established,  and  a  girl  entering  as  a  probationer  soon 
understands  what  will  be  expected  from  her.  But  we 
in  the  small  schools  are  very  liable  to  change.  The 
Superintendent  aims  at  a  better  post  if  an  opportunity 
occur,  and  if  there  be  a  House  Surgeon  he  also  will 
push  forward. 

Then  how  is  systematic  training  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  a  small  hospital  ?  I  hope  yet  to  see  our 
paramount  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
lay  down  a  definite  curriculum,  with  periodical  exami- 
nations, and  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  Meeting  of 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  Associations,  the  President,  Dr 
Rhodes,  of  Chorlton,  expresses  a  similar  wish.  At  pre- 
sent the  training  in  small  Unions  depends  too  much 
upon  individuals  to  appeal  to  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
woman.  She  sees  at  once  that  though  she  may  beg^n 
her  training  under  very  advantageous  circumstances, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  conditions  will  continue. 

The  remark  has  been  made — If  you  teach  and  also 
examine,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  will 
pass.  It  is  hardly  a  criticism  borne  out  by  experience, 
for  a  teacher  often  makes  a  very  severe  examiner  of  his 
own  pupils.  He  knows  how  much  time  and  effort  he 
has  spent  trying  to  impress  upon  them  certain  facts, 
and  he  is  not  inclined  to  deal  e:enerously  with  the 
careless  and  dull,  and  there  are  no  grants  upon  results 
to  act  as  a  temptation.  But  on  the  other  hand  girls 
are  sometimes  apt  to  misconstrue  their  lack  of  success. 
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and  to  attribute  it  to  other  causes  than  their  own  want 
of  thoughtful  attention — an  unpleasantness  State  ex- 
aminations would  effectually  remove. 

The  practical  part  of  the  work  is  taught  by  the 
charge-nurses  in  the  wards,  at  the  patient's  bedside. 
Each  probationer  requires  individual  supervision.  Con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  the  con- 
ditions of  hospital  life  prevent  class  teaching  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  essential  that  during  the  first 
month  or  two,  and  some  require  it  much  longer, 
a  probationer  be  carefully  supervised,  or  the  patients 
run  the  risk  of  being  worse  rather  than  better  for  her 
ministrations ;  and  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  first  object  of  the  hospital  is  the  benefit  of  the  sick. 
They  are  there  for  their  own  good,  and  not  to  supply 
the  nursing  staff  with  means  for  experimenting. 

Habits  are  formed  during  the  early  days  of  the  train- 
ing either  for  good  or  evil,  and  it  behoves  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  school  to  see  that  the  means  of 
teaching,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  are  adequate, 
so  that  the  probationers  being  trained  under  their 
auspices  cannot  with  justice  complain  that  they  had  to 
find  out  much  for  themselves,  or  that  having  proba- 
tioners was  merely  a  cheap  method  of  getting  certain 
work  done. 

Now  as  regards  the  limit  of  time  spent  in  training. 
The  general  rule  is  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  certificate  of  training  is  promised. 
There  is  usually  only  one  provision — that  the  hopelessly 
incompetent  girl  shall  be  dismissed ;  but  there  is 
another  style  of  girl  that  gives  us  Superintendents 
much  anxious  thought — it  is  the  obedient  but  mentally 
slow,  often  very  good-natured,  kind  to  the  patients, 
pleasant  in  many  ways,  but  dull.  This  kind  need 
more  time  to  get  an  intelligent  grasp  of  their  work, 
and  would  be  benefited  if  the  period  of  training  could 
be  extended  when  desirable ;  besides,  I  think  some  of 
them  would  try  to  brighten  up  on  their  own  account  if 
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they  knew  they  would  not  get  their  certificate  until  a 
certain  standard  of  proficiency  had  been  reached. 
In  this  matter  also  State  examinations  would  prove  of 
valuable  assistance,  particularly  if  a  probationer's  in- 
creases of  salary  were  dependent  not  only  upon  time  ser- 
vice but  also  upon  her  own  professional  ability,  as  shown 
in  her  having  satisfied  the  examiners.  And  I  have 
had  experience  in  seeing  what  a  tremendous  incentive 
an  outside  examination  is  towards  making  a  nurse 
endeavour  to  bring  herself  up  to  the  required  standard. 

The  1897  Nursing  Order  is  principally  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  small  Unions  have 
probationers  in  training;  between  Swansea,  Cardiff, 
Newport,  and  Merthyr  there  are,  I  believe,  thirty-four ; 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  only  nine  of  that  number  are 
eligible  for  the  position  of  Superintendent,  because 
only  Cardiff  and  Swansea  maintain  resident  Medical 
Officers.  Surely  there  is  pressing  need  of  some  reform 
when  the  Local  Government  Board,  under  whose 
suzerainty  these  girls  are  being  trained,  refuses  them 
its  best  posts.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  acted  wisely  in  establishing  a  standard  for 
those  aspiring  to  the  position  of  Superintendent,  but 
it  would  appeal  more  effectually  to  the  nursing  profes 
sion  if  it  were  more  obviously  based  upon  the  candi- 
date's own  mental  and  professional  ability,  and  was 
attainable  by  all  alike  if  their  duties  were  carried  out 
with  thoughtful  diligence.  Reforms  to  be  effectual 
must  begin  at  the  base,  namely,  in  this  matter,  with 
the  training  of  the  probationers,  for  the  probationers 
of  to-day  are  the  Superintendents  and  Head  Nurses  of 
the  future.  There  should  be  no  need  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  go  outside  its  own  infirmaries 
to  fill  its  most  remunerative  posts ;  but  at  present 
there  is  no  encouragement  to  train  under  or  remain  in 
Poor  Law. 
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discussion. 

Mr  F.  J.  Bbavan  (Cardiff)  congratulated  Miss  Williams  verj'  cordi- 
ally upon  the  general  excellence  of  her  paper,  and  said  that,  though 
they  might  differ  as  to  whether,  by  withholding  relief  from  the  un- 
deserving poor  and  giving  it  to  the  deserving,  they  drew  the  un- 
deserving into  the  Workhouse,  there  should  be  no  difference  on  this 
point — that  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  their  sick 
poor  should  be  duly  cared  for.  Although  this  was  in  some  sense  a 
technical  subject,  it  was  of  the  greatest  practical  interest,  and  indi- 
vidually they  would  agree  that  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the 
subject  had  come  under  review  this  year.  He  wanted  further  to 
congratulate  the  company  upon  the  fact  that  it  had  been  dealt  with 
in  the  paper  by  an  expert,  for  sometimes  they  had  papers — he  spoke  with 
great  humbleness — from  faddists,  and  sometimes  from  mere  theorists. 
Now,  Miss  Williams  has  had  a  large  experience.  She  was  thoroughly 
^uniliar  both  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  side  of  the  subject,  and 
was  exceedingly  capable  of  offering  an  opinion  upon  it.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  how  he  could  say  anything  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
because  Miss  Williams  belonged  to  the  same  Union  as  himself,  and 
if  he  indulged  in  any  criticism  of  the  paper,  it.  was  just  possible  that 
he  might  hear  of  it  again  at  some  future  time.  (Laughter.)  Not 
that  he  would  suggest  for  a  moment  that  there  was  occasion  for 
adverse  criticism.  There  was,  however,  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion, and  he  hoped  his  friends  would  avail  themselves  of  one  or 
other  of  the  many  phases  of  the  paper,  which  was  bristling  with 
points  all  through,  and  contained  much  that  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  smaller  Unions,  as  well  as  to  Unions  like  Cardiff  and  Swansea. 
Miss  W^illiams  had  emphasised  the  importance  of  making  certain 
definite  arrangements  with  regard  to  hospital  accommodation,  and 
suggested  the  setting  apart  of  a  certain  number  of  beds  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Workhouses,  otherwise,  in  case  of  stress,  they  would 
find  themselves  very  seriously  inconvenienced.  They  had  had 
sudden  epidemics  in  Cardiff*,  arid  small  attacks  again  and  again,  and 
they  had  taken  the  patients  into  the  hospital  proper,  though  formerly 
they  used  to  place  them  in  the  isolation  ward.  That  was  before  the 
sanatorium  was  erected.  They  sometimes  had  a  great  rush.  Some- 
times they  had  only  a  hundred  people  in  the  hospital,  and  at  other 
times  it  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  But  they  were  making  a 
dose  study  of  the  matter,  based  upon  past  experience  over  a  number 
of  years,  and  they  were  furnishing  the  hospital  with  a  certain  number 
of  beds,  and  increasing  them  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
population,  so  that  they  knew  always  where  they  stood  with  regard  to 
the  cost,  although  occasionally  they  might  have  beds  empty.  If  at 
any  time  they  found  it  necessary,  they  could  extend  the  structure. 
This  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  very  important  matter,  and  if  they  at 
CardifT  were  going  to  build  an  institution  for  the  first  time,  they 
would  go  to  work  on  a  very  different  basis  to  that  which  they  had 
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observed  in  the  case  of  the  institution  they  had  at  present.  Miss 
Williams  had  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  beds  should  be 
placed  in  a  particular  ward  or  dormitory.  The  Newport  people  had 
thought  this  matter  out  very  carefully.  They  had  with  great  care 
ascertained  the  experience  of  other  people,  and  he  believed  that 
Newport  would  be  able  to  pride  themselves  on  a  model  set  of 
buildings,  whether  in  respect  of  the  house  or  the  hospital,  and  if  the 
Guardians  of  any  of  the  Unions  were  contemplating  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  had  not  committed  themselves — he  believed  that 
in  several  places  it  was  the  intention  to  make  separate  suitable  pro- 
vision outside  the  Workhouse  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  of  the 
locality — he  would  strongly  advise  them  to  go  to  Newport  and  have 
a  look  round,  and  see  how  they  managed  things  in  that  particular 
direction  there.  As  far  as  stores  were  concerned,  he  did  not 
think  he  need  say  anything  upon  that  point,  nor  would  he  detain 
them  to  say  anything  upon  the  getting  of  suitable  employment  for 
male  convalescents.  But  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
separating  of  the  infirm  from  the  acute  sick.  This  had  always  seemed 
to  him  a  very  important  point,  for  he  knew  of  nothing  which  was 
more  depressing,  so  far  as  the  acute  sick  were  concerned,  than  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  same  ward  with  those  who  were 
chronically  ill.  At  Cardiff  they  had  separate  wards  for  the  infirm, 
and  he  could  conceive  of  nothing  which  tended  more  to  retard  the 
return  of  the  infirm  to  convalescence  than  placing  them  in  an  hospital 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  suffering  which  frequently 
found  expression  in  continual  groaning.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
smaller  Unions  there  ought  to  be  accommodation  for  that  separation, 
which  was  so  important  and  desirable.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
separation  of  the  children  from  the  infirm  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 
There  ought  not  to  be  too  many  children,  as  was  the  case  in  some 
Unions,  in  the  wards,  where  their  crying  might  be  painful  to  those 
who  were  very  ill.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  they  should  allow 
just  one  or  perhaps  two  children  in  the  ward.  He  could  tell  them 
of  a  very  pathetic  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  Asylum  at 
Bridgend.  He  remembered  upon  one  occasion  going  through  the 
women's  ward  there.  There  was  a  little  baby  in  the  cradle,  and, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  women  there — he  believed  there 
were  no  less  than  seventy — suffering  from  defective  minds,  it  was 
extremely  touching  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  all  aimed  at 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  little  child.  It  was,  as  he  had 
said,  pathetic — extremely  pathetic.  And  at  Cardiff,  while  they  had 
fitted  up  a  ward  in  the  hospital  for  children,  they  were  careful,  as  far 
as  they  could,  to  put  just  one  little  child,  sometimes  two,  in  each  of 
the  wards,  where  they  caused  no  trouble,  but  where  their  crying  was 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  music  to  some  of  the  sick.  Coming  to  the 
question  of  the  night  staff,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  come 
now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  for  providing 
the  sick  with  trained  nurses  at  night.     He  could  imagine  nothing 
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more  injurious  to  the  sick  than  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves at  night  as  best  they  could.  Or  probably  it  might  be  that 
they  were  left  sometimes  simply  to  the  oversight  of  a  pauper  inmate ; 
he  hoped  that  was  not  so,  because  it  must  be  a  very  serious  drawback 
in  the  direction  of  their  recovery.  Or  it  might  be  that  they  were  left 
to  the  oversight  of  an  ordinary  attendant,  without  any  training,  and 
with  no  special  qualification  for  that  particular  duty.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  sick  should  be  properly  cared  for,  both 
by  day  and  night.  With  this  he  thought  they  would  all  agree.  In 
conclusion  he  desired  once  more  to  thank  Miss  Williams  for  her  very 
able  and  excellent  and  most  exhaustive  paper. 

Mr  George  Dewdney  (Chepstow)  said  that  one  point  in  the 
paper  had  secured  his  interest  rather  early,  namely,  that  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  nurses.  There  had  been  a  similar  difficulty 
in  their  Union  for  some  time  past.  They  managed  to  get  young 
women  for  the  terms  they  offered,  but  they  could  not  induce  them  to 
stay,  and  if  a  suggestion  could  be  made  which  would  enable  them  to 
get  over  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  of  great  service  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  other  Unions  as  well.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  difficulty 
lay  in  the  question  of  pay  ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  think  so.  The 
nurses  seemed  to  get  tired  of  their  work.  It  may  be,  as  the  reader 
of  the  paper  had  suggested,  that  the  nurses  objected  to  being 
regarded  as  Poor  Law  officers,  or  felt  that  they  had  very  little  chance 
of  promotion.  If  Miss  Williams  would  make  a  suggestion  on  the 
matter,  he  was  sure  they  would  be  greatly  indebted  to  her. 

The  Chairman. — What  salary  do  you  pay? 

Mr  Dewdney. — ^20  to  ;^25. 

The  Chairman. — I  thought  the  head  nurse  in  the  Chepstow 

Union  got  jQ^s- 

Mr  Dewdney. — I  am  speaking  of  probationers. 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Swansea  Board,  apologised 
for  his  absence  from  the  Conference  the  previous  day,  but  explained 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  Poor  Law  work  in  London.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  larger  attendance,  but  was  glad  that  there 
were  so  many  representatives  from  outside  Unions  present.  They  had 
come  through  Swansea  too — (Hear,  hear) — not  Cardiff.  (Laughter.) 
He  had  been  attending,  as  they  knew,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Poor  l^w  Unions  Association  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and, 
that  morning,  had  been  at  a  Relief  Committee  until  he  came  down. 
At  Swansea  they  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to 
nurses,  and  they  were  continually  spending  money  in  advertising. 
He  could  not  understand  why  they  were  not  able  to  get  nurses.  The 
Swansea  Board  was  a  splendid  Board.  They  had  a  good  Clerk  and 
a  good  Chairman,  and,  what  was  more,  Mr  Glynn  Price  and  himself 
were  both  bachelors.  (Laughter.)  He  could  not  understand  why 
they  should  have  difficulty  at  all,  because  they  paid  j£$$  a  year  for 
four  nurses.  They  had  two  probationers,  and  they  were  getting 
another  two,   but   they  had  not  accommodation  for  them.      For 
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himself,  he  believed  that  they  ought  to  treat  the  nurses  well,  and  try 
to  keep  them.  The  Guardians  took  very  great  interest  in  the 
Hospitals  and  in  the  Workhouses.  He  did  not  know  why  they 
should  be  called  Workhouses ;  he  liked  the  word  "  Homes  "  better. 
In  America  they  had  no  Workhouses.  There,  they  were  all  *'  Homes  " 
and  if  they  had  "  Homes  "  in  America,  why  could  they  not  have 
"Homes"  in  this  country  as  well?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  read 
Miss  Williams'  paper  with  very  great  interest,  and  also  the  paper  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  he  was  proud  that  Mr  Philip  Jenkins  had 
been  there  to  take  his  place  and  had  done  the  work  so  well.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  Guardians  in  the  Principality.  As  to  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  he  would  like  to  see  the  different 
Unions  joining,  especially  when  there  were  two  great  men  like  Mr 
Beavan  and  himself.  (Laughter.)  At  their  gatherings  they  met  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom.  (Laughter.)  He  did  not  refer  to 
Mr  Beavan  or  himself  this  time ;  he  referred  to  Dr  Rhodes,  Mr 
Bircham,  Mr  Craighill,  and  Mr  Pell,  all  men  of  great  ability,  and  Mr 
Vulliamy — he  was  another  great  man.  He  did  not  agree  with  him 
always,  but  when  he  found  ability  he  admired  it.  In  London  the 
previous  day  the  Executive  Committee  had  sat  for  four  hours,  and 
had  before  them  questions  of  which  they  in  Wales  were  very  ignorant 
— except  Mr  Beavan  and  himself.  (Laughter.)  He  was  in  touch 
with  the  poor  people ;  he  had  always  been  in  touch  with  the  working 
classes.  They  had  the  Trades  Congress  in  Swansea  the  other  day, 
and  they  boasted  that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  poor.  But  he 
should  like  to  ask  them  who  was  most  in  touch  with  the  poor, 
the  Trades  Congress  or  the  Guardians  ?  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
poor  from  the  very  first,  long  before  he  became  a  Guardian, 
and  before  the  Trades  Congress  was  in  existence.  Some 
people  said  that  they  ought  to  be  the  Guardians  of  the  ratepayers ; 
he  said  no,  they  ought  to  be  the  Guardians  of  the  poor 
first.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  most  important  work  of  all  was  done  at 
the  Relief  Committees,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Guardian  to  attend  these  regularly,  instead  of  showing  themselves  at 
Conferences  and  public  meetings  where  the  press  were  present,  in 
order  to  get  their  names  reported,  as  some  of  them  did.  (Hear  hear.) 
Mr  T.  Salmon  (Aberystwyth)  said  that  the  Aberystwyth  Guardians 
had  advertised  several  times  for  nurses  during  the  last  six  years. 
The  amount  they  paid  was  only  ;£^2o.  He  thought  there  ought  to 
be  night  as  well  as  day  nurses  where  necessary,  because  no  one  in 
the  House  could  render  proper  assistance  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness. 
In  several  cases  the  nurse  at  Aberystwyth  had  had  to  call  the  Master 
up  to  assist  her.  He  thought  it  was  very  wrong  and  very  unfair  that 
the  Master  or  Matron  should  be  called  up  in  this  way  to  give  assist- 
ance when  the  small  wages  which  they  received  were  taken  into 
consideration.  It  was  not  creditable  to  any  Union  or  Board  of 
Guardians.  Unless  they  paid  the  nurses  adequate  salaries,  they 
could  not  expect  to  get  proper  attention.     If  they  paid  them  well, 
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there  was  no  doubt  they  would  stick  to  the  offices  they  held  and 
probably  settle  down  for  many  years.  There  was  another  thing  he 
would  like  to  say,  and  it  was  this :  that  they  ought  to  get  the  best 
Medical  Officers  they  possibly  could  to  attend  to  the  unfortunate 
people  who  were  laid  up  in  the  Hospitals.  In  Aberystwyth  the 
Medical  Officer  got  the  small  sum  of  ;£^20  per  annum  for  looking 
after  the  indoor  sick,  and  he  had  to  visit  them  every  day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  make  the  recovery  of  the  patients,  the  very 
first  consideration.  At  Aberystwyth,  he  might  say,  the  rates  were 
very  heavy.  The  poor  rates  alone  amounted  to  iijd.  or  iifd.,  and 
the  whole  of  the  rates,  including  the  School  Board,  to  about  2s.  4d. 

Mrs  Richards  (Merthyr)  said  she  was  a  worker,  and  had  had 
little  experience  of  speaking.  But  she  was  anxious  to  explain  how 
they  at  Merthyr  got  over  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses.  There 
they  had  started  a  nursing  institute  of  their  own,  which  was  working 
very  satisfactorily.  There  had  been  a  difficulty  in  getting  Welsh- 
speaking  nurses,  and  this  was  met  by  nurses  being  obtained  from 
the  district  who,  although  not  speaking  the  best  of  Welsh,  were 
encouraged  to  learn  the  Welsh  most  needed  for  the  district.  They 
at  Merthyr  paid  their  Superintendent  nurse,  j£4^  ;  probationers,  j£^ 
the  first  year,  ^10  the  second,  and  j£i^  the  third;  for  charge- 
nurses  they  paid  £2^  a  year. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Williams  (Chepstow)  said  he  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  nursing  that  some  of  their  sick  poor  had  in  parishes  with 
what  they  received  in  the  town.  It  was  generally  some  poor  old  woman 
in  the  country  that  acted  as  nurse  in  some  of  the  small  parishes  that 
he  knew,  and  they  proved  in  some  instances  equal  to  the  most  skilled 
medical  men.  He  did  not  know  of  a  single  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  particular  woman  he  spoke  of,  where  a  life  had  been  in  danger 
from  her  treatment.  There  was  a  special  case  in  the  district,  and 
special  treatment  was  required.  The  old  woman  referred  to  was 
consulted,  and  she  undertook  the  case.  He  did  not  know  how 
many  pounds  of  beef  were  consumed,  in  addition  to  bottles  of  wine, 
and  this  old  lady  successfully  nursed  the  person — a  young  girl — 
back  to  life,  to  the  immense  pleasure  of  her  friends.  He  was  not 
quite  certain  in  his  own  mind  whether  or  not  they  were  getting  the 
foil  benefit  of  the  strides  they  were  now  making  in  connection  with 
skilled  nurses.  That  was  a  bone  of  contention.  But  he  wanted  to 
speak  especially  about  Chepstow.  He  remembered  about  twelve 
years  ago  the  only  nurse  they  had  there  was  a  kind  of  half  proba- 
tioner, who  came  to  them  from  the  neighbourhood  for  ;^2o  a  year. 
She  did  her  work  satisfactorily ;  and  again  they  had  never  received 
any  complaints.  Suggestions  had  been  made  that  they  should 
call  their  Workhouses  "  Homes."  Personally  he  did  not  object  to 
"  Workhouse."  He  thought  work  was  very  honourable,  and  he  had 
no  objection  to  being  called  a  working  man — in  fact  he  would  be 
delighted  to  be  called  one.     But  Workhouses  had  altered  greatly  in 
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character  during  the  past  twelve  years.  In  Chepstow  they  used  to 
have  plenty  of  women  who  did  the  work  of  the  House,  while  the 
men  did  the  work  of  the  garden.  Now  they  had  houses  for  the 
infirm  and  aged  people.  They  had  no  women  in  the  House  except 
some  mis^^ble  unfortunates  to  do  the  work.  The  result  was  they 
had  to  employ  women  from  outside  to  do  it.  The  character  of  the 
inmates  had  altered  too  during  the  period  to  which  he  had  referred. 
With  regard  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  they  also  had  found 
it  a  very  serious  one.  The  papers  seemed  to  charge  more  for  adver- 
tising for  public  bodies  than  in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  but 
now  they  were  contracting  with  the  Western  Mail  to  put  in  their 
advertisements  at  a  certain  fixed  cost.  Frequently  they  had  had  bills 
for  jQio  before  the  Finance  Committee,  chiefly  for  advertising  for 
nurses.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  their  Union  in  that  the  nurse  had 
no  hospital.  And  then  there  was  the  power  of  the  Matron  to  be 
considered.  It  was  not  often  that  the  nurse  and  the  Matron  pulled 
together.  The  question  was  as  to  what  power  they  should  give  the 
nurse,  and  what  power  they  should  give  the  Matron.  He  was  very 
much  obliged  to  Miss  Williams  for  her  instructive  and  valuable 
paper.  They  should  go  home  and  read  it  and  think  over  her 
remarks  at  their  leisure.  He  thanked  her  for  what  she  had  said 
about  the  small  Unions,  but  when  she  came  to  the  question  of  payment 
he  must  say  he  never  remembered  any  difficulty  about  the  money 
they  had  offered.  It  was  quite  a  wrong  impression.  They  had 
three  nurses  in  their  Union,  and  in  addition  a  woman  who  came  in 
and  did  the  scrubbing  and  things  of  that  kind.  In  fact  they  were 
most  plentifully  supplied  with  nurses.  Miss  Williams  had  referred 
to  the  comparative  loneliness  of  the  position.  They  gave  their  nurses 
good  accommodation  and  separate  rooms,  and  if  they  asked  for  a 
new  carpet  or  a  new  grate  they  had  always  had  it.  It  had  never 
been  refused.  As  he  had  said,  he  did  not  remember  any  difficulties 
about  salaries.  The  two  great  difficulties  were  to  define  accurately 
the  power  of  the  nurses  and  the  Matron.  The  p>osition  of  nurse 
at  a  Workhouse  was  a  difficult  one,  and  besides  there  was,  as  had 
been  said,  the  comparative  loneliness  of  it.  He  knew  of  an  instance 
where  a  nurse  had  had  it  thrown  up  to  her  by  a  pauper,  "  Oh,  you 
are  supported  by  the  rates  as  well  as  we  are  ! "  Possibly  there  was 
something  in  the  reasons  which  had  been  adduced  by  Miss  Williams, 
but  in  any  case  he  thought  they  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  her  for 
the  extremely  interesting  paper  she  had  submitted  to  them.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mrs  Jarman  (Newport)  said  that  hospital  work  was  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  her  work.  Miss  Williams  had  dealt  most 
fully  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  Nursing  had  been  a  matter 
which  had  given  them  a  little  trouble.  Personally,  she  thought  the 
nurses  were  kept  on  duty  a  little  too  long.  To  young  nurses  it  was 
hard,  and  she  did  not  see  where  the  gain  came  in.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  get  into  night  work,  and  three  months,  she  considered,  was 
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long  enough  for  a  girl  to  be  kept  on  night  duty.  Miss  William^  she 
noticed,  suggested  the  separation  of  the  infirmaries  from  the  Work- 
houses. It  was  true,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  friction,  but 
she  believed  it  was  more  between  individuals  than  between  systems. 
So  far  as  the  experience  she  had  had  went,  she  thought  infirmaries 
were  far  better  worked  with  Workhouses  than  apart  from  them. 

Mr  HoPKiN  Jones  (Neath)  explained  the  system  at  Neath. 
They  had  there  a  Parochial  Nursing  Institution.  There  were  two 
nurses  employed,  and  the  Association  was  supported  by  the  Muni- 
cipal and  Parochial  Authorities.  The  Guardians  gave  the  Association 
j£2$  per  annum,  and  he  believed  the  Corporation  gave  a  similar  sum. 
So  that  between  the  staff  at  the  Workhouse  and  the  Nursing  Associa- 
tion they  got  pretty  well  all  they  wanted  in  connection  with  the 
nursing  of  the  sick.  He  simply  mentioned  this  in  order  that  other 
places  might  follow  suit,  which  would,  he  considered,  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done.  With  regard  to  salaries,  they  paid  good 
salaries.  The  Medical  Officer  did  not  receive  a  great  standing  salary. 
He  got  only  about  j£'jo  from  this  source,  but  with  extra  fees  he 
made  between  ^£400  and  ^£500  a  year. 

Mr  H.  G.  Solomon  (Swansea)  said  he  came  to  the  Conference 
with  the  idea  of  learning  something,  and  of  course  he  had.  There 
were  several  points  arising  from  the  paper  upon  which  he  would  like 
briefly  to  touch.  The  question  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  him  as  a 
Guardian  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses  for  indoor  work.  Being 
connected  also  with  the  Swansea  General  Hospital,  he  knew  the 
amount  of  prejudice  there  was  amongst  Hospital  Authorities  in 
engaging  nurses  trained  in  the  Poor  Law  service.  It  was  quite  evident 
to  him  that  until  the  various  Unions  throughout  the  coimtry  were 
able  to  train  their  own  nurses  and  keep  them  in  the  Poor  Law 
service  they  would  always  have  difficulty  in  getting  nurses,  and  be 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  continual  changes  of  which  most  of 
the  speakers  complained.  They  were  continually  changing  at  Swan- 
sea, but  this  was  due,  he  thought,  rather  to  the  lack  of  accommodation 
which  they  had  to  offer  the  nurses  when  they  came  than  any  in- 
adequacy in  the  salaries  which  they  gave.  They  paid  £sS'  '^^^ 
superintendent  nurse  received  ^40,  and  probationers  ;£io,  ^15, 
and  ;£2o,  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  respectively.  In  most 
cases  they  had  their  bed  and  sitting-room  in  one,  and  there  was 
was  no  nurses'  home  or  sitting-room;  the  nurses  lived  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  their  wards.  The  Guardians  were  going  in  for 
extensive  building  operations,  and  he  thought  that  when  these  were 
completed  their  nursing  question  would  be  settled.  The  absence 
of  perfect  freedom  that  officers  had  when  off  duty  was  another 
grievance.  He  knew  in  their  own  Union  an  officer  had  to  apply 
in  the  morning  for  an  order  or  ticket-oMeave  from  the  Master  to 
be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  That  was  a 
deplorable  system,  and  the  sooner  they  realised  that  officers  were 
human  beings  the  better.    They  liked  to  feel  that  they  had  perfect 
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freedom  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  off  duty,  and  if  that  were 
remedied  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  officers,  and  would  do 
much  in  the  direction  of  retaining  nurses  for  a  longer  period  than 
they  were  able  to  at  present.  Reference  had  been  made  to  pro- 
bationers, and  Swansea  and  Cardiff  had  been  mentioned  as  the 
only  two  Unions  in  South  Wales  that  were  able  to  train  probationers, 
having  resident  Medical  Officers.  Their  probationers  at  Swansea 
did  not  at  present  come  under  that  heading,  as  their  resident 
Medical  Officer  had  only  been  appointed  during  the  past  fortnight, 
and  they  had  probationers  who  had  not  had  training  at  the  hands 
of  the  resident  Medical  Officer.  He  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Local  Government  Board  should,  in  the  interests  of 
Poor  Law  nursing  in  general,  allow,  where  Unions  were  unable 
to  keep  a  resident  Medical  Officer,  the  visiting  Medical  Officer  to 
attend  and  give  lectures  and  general  instruction  in  the  same  way 
as  the  resident  Medical  Officer  did,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
be  empowered  to  give  certificates  of  proficiency.  Under  such  a 
system  a  probationer  would  soon  acquire  a  good  training,  and  they 
would  have  a  greater  number  of  trained  nurses  at  their  disposal 
He  was  sorry  that  in  the  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Miss  Williams 
no  reference  had  been  made  to  the  serious  question  of  the  cure  of 
consumptives  in  Workhouses.  In  their  Workhouse  they  had  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  phthisis  for  which  special  provision  should  be  made. 
The  Mayor  of  Cardiff  had  already,  as  they  were  aware,  convened 
a  Conference  of  representatives  of  Municipal  Authorities  and  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  be  held  at  Cardiff  in  October.  He  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  fitting  that  that  Conference  should 
pass  a  resolution  pointing  out  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  the 
importance  of  being  represented  at  the  Cardiff  Conference,  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  the  hands  of  delegates,  and  of  getting 
a  sanatorium  provided  for  South  Wales  where  these  cases  might 
be  properly  dealt  with. 

Mr  David  Brown  (Cardiff)  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  pro- 
bationer nurse  was  well  paid  at  a  nominal  sum,  because  of  the 
experience  she  obtained,  and  because  her  training  was  a  lifelong 
asset  In  one  sense  she  came  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  herself :  socially 
she  occupied  a  status  above  those  she  had  to  attend  to.  He  believed 
they  offered  an  ample  inducement  in  giving  ;^i5  or  ;^2o  as  a  salary. 
Why  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  probationary  nurses  was  a 
point  he  would  like  to  see  thrashed  out.  He  believed  that  if  the 
Guardians  charged  a  premium  of,  say  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
they  gave  as  salary,  it  would  induce  more  nurses  to  come  in  than  did 
at  present.  It  would  certainly  show  that  they  set  a  high  value  on  the 
knowledgegained.  As  Miss  Williams  had  said,  a  probationer  had  mainly 
to  appeal  to  her  own  resources.  His  main  contention,  however,  was 
that  probationer  nurses  were  fully  paid  in  the  training  which  they 
received. 

Mr  James  Barrow  (Bridgend)  explained  that  in  a  year  or  50  the 
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new  infirmary  at  Bridgend,  which  was  to  cost  about  ^15,000,  would 

be  in  progress.      Land  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was 

to  be  hoped  they  would  have  a  peraianent  institution.     They,  too, 

had  experienced  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  providing 

nurses,  but,  fortunately,  for  some  years  the  ladies  had  rendered  very 

great  service  to  the  institution.     In  the  main,  he  agreed  with  what 

had  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  rather  struck  with  the 

suggestion  which  had  been  made,  that  each  institution  should  train 

their  own  nurses.     He  felt  that  if  they  wanted  a  person  to  stay  with 

them,  it  was  better  to  take  hold  of  them  in  their  youth,  and  train 

them  in  their  own  way.     If  they  got  them  right  from  their  youth  they 

would  be  more  likely  to  stand  by  them  in  troublesome  times,  as  well 

as  easy  times.     That  was  his  own  experience,  and,  no  doubt,  that  of 

others. 

Mr  Jones  (Abercarn)  congratulated  the  Conference,  and  Miss 
Williams  in  particular,  upon  the  admirable  paper  before  them.  The 
question  of  treating  the  sick  was  an  important  one.  The  Newport 
Union  was  in  a  transitory  stage  in  the  way  of  arrangements,  and  the 
accommodation  being  found  inadequate,  they  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
penditure of  ^^50,000  on  additional  buildings.  He  thought  it  very 
essential,  as  far  as  was  practical,  to  get  a  proper  system  of  hospital 
attention.  They  had  a  hospital  which  was  fairly  commodious,  and 
they  had,  to  some  extent,  been  able  to  adopt  the  suggestions  which 
Miss  Williams  had  brought  forward,  though  not,  as  yet,  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  themselves.  With  regard  to  nurses,  they  had  found 
exactly  the  same  difficulty  which  had  been  spoken  of  in  other  places. 
Years  ago,  he  remembered,  they  advertised  for  a  nurse  for  night  duty. 
They  had  had  other  nurses  since,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  retain 
their  services  very  long.  The  suggestion  of  Miss  Williams  as  to 
'limiting  the  time  of  duty  was  a  very  good  one.  The  training  of 
probationary  nurses,  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  very  valuable  in  the  case  of  small  Unions. 
At  Newport,  they  had  adopted  the  system  of  training  nurses  long  ago, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  resident  Medical 
Officer. 

Mr  Williams  (Brecon)  followed.  Their  Union  at  Brecon  was  a 
small  one,  and  there  had  been  some  suggestions  thrown  out,  which, 
he  thought,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Guardians  to 
adopt  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  infirm  from  the  acute 
sick,  he  thought  that  that  was  a  matter  which  deserved  immediate 
attention  from  small  Unions.  It  was  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary, 
that  a  room  should  be  set  apart  for  the  acute  sick.  At  Brecon  they 
had  not  had  much  trouble  with  regard  to  the  nurses,  but  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  some  splendid  lady  Guardians  on  the 
Board,  who  visited  the  sick  in  the  infirmary  every  day.  If  every 
Union  had  such  indefatigable  lady  Guardians  as  they  had  at  Brecon, 
he  was  sure  they  would  have  very  little  trouble  with  regard  to  their 
nurses.     <Hear^  hear.) 
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Rev.  }.  R.  Buckley  ventured  to  say  that  they  had  had  no  subject 
of  such  great  practical  importance  before  any  of  their  Conferences  as 
that  which  had  been  discussed  that  day.  One  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Chepstow  Union  had  spoken  of  an  excellent  old  lady  who  had 
nursed  some  one  round,  and,  because  the  patient  recovered,  the 
logical  conclusion  therefore,  apparently,  was  that  they  did  not  require 
trained  nurses  in  their  Workhouses.  However,  Mr  Williams  did  not 
go  quite  to  that  length,  because  he  had  told  them  that  there  were 
nurses  at  Chepstow.  He  thought  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
agreed  as  to  the  great  strides  which  had  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  also  that  they  required  nurses  of  the  highest  type  in  the  Work- 
houses, as  well  as  in  the  hospitals.  Miss  Williams  had  made  many 
excellent  suggestions  on  the  working  of  Workhouse  hospitals,  but 
there  was  one  little  point  which  had  struck  him  particularly,  and  that 
was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  for  convalescent  male 
patients.  It  was  very  sad  to  reflect  that  so  many  were  sitting  idle  so 
many  hours  of  the  day.  Many  Workhouse  Committees  had  adopted 
the  system  of  the  Brabazon  Society,  with  the  best  results.  By  this 
means  employment  was  found  for  aged  and  infirm  people.  It  was  a 
very  excellent  system — indeed,  the  best  he  knew.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  nurses.  That  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  great  in  some  places,  but  not  so  great  in  others.  At 
Cardiff,  he  believed  he  was  right  in  saying,  they  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  for  some  time  past.  They  had  pro- 
bationers and  charge-nurses,  but  still  for  a  long  time  they  were  unable 
to  find  vacancies  for  those  whom  they  had  themselves  trained. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries.  He 
hoped,  however,  they  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  for  probationers,  and  also,  that  their  status 
should  be  raised.  And  then  there  was  the  valuable  suggestion* 
thrown  out  by  a  gentleman  representing  Swansea,  that  better  provbion 
should  be  made  for  their  comfort  and  accommodation.  Something 
in  that  particular  direction  had  been  tried  at  Cardiff,  and  possibly  an 
improvement  in  that  direction  would  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  state 
of  things  in  other  places.  In  concluding,  he  would  venture  to  move 
that  their  very  best  thanks  be  awarded  to  Miss  Williams  for  what  had 
unquestionably  been  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  paper.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr  CowpER  Coles  (Crickhowell),  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
observed  that  the  paper  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  which 
had  ever  been  read  at  the  Conference.  With  respect  to  the  nursing 
question,  he  said  that,  while  some  explanations  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  some  places  were  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  reasons 
which  had  been  given  by  Miss  Williams,  it  was  due  also  probably  to 
the  fact  in  others  that  the  nurses  did  not  get  proper  assistance.  He 
had  known  a  case,  and  he  had  been  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
it,  of  an  inmate  being  put  to  do  work  under  a  nurse  for  which  she 
was  absolutely  unfitted.    It  was  quite  clear  that  there  was  something 
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very  wrong  in  the  system  indeed  as  far  as  nurses  were  concerned, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  any  fault  on  their  part. 
Whether  they,  as  Guardians,  oflfered  the  nurses  better  accommoda- 
tion or  not,  the  question,  he  thought,  to  which  they  should  address 
themselves  was:  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  give  them  the 
right  encouragement?  Miss  Williams  had  stated  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  amongst  nurses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  Poor  Law  officers.  If  the  nurses  could,  with 
the  Local  Government  Board,  make  any  further  suggestions  to  them, 
they,  as  Guardians,  he  was  sure,  would  be  quite  ready  to  support 
them.  He  believed  that  an  Association  of  Nurses  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  might  exist  and  do  quite  as  good  work  as  Victoria  nurses 
and  others  in  parochial  centres.  If  they  wanted  assistance  in  the 
niial  districts  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  it,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
Cardiff  or  Newport  would  care  to  lend  them  their  probationers,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  allow  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  keeping 
up  the  rural  Hospitals,  he  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  upon  this 
point.  In  some  cases  in  the  smaller  Houses,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country — the  Houses  in  some  parts  were  exceedingly  small — there 
was  only  a  nurse  kept.  If  a  case  occurred  of  a  working  man  meet- 
ing with  a  serious  accident  near  the  Workhouse,  he  was  not,  unfor- 
tunately, allowed  to  be  carried  into  the  Workhouse,  where  he  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  nurse's  services,  but  conveyed  a  distance  of 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  Cottage  Hospital.  He 
thought  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
for  cases  had  occurred  where  men  who  had  been  injured  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  had  they  been  able  to. 
He  had  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Williams  (Chepstow)  supported. 

In  putting  the  resolution,  the  Chairman  observed  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  Poor  Law  nursing  was  not  as  popular  amongst  nurses 
generally  as  nursing  in  Hospitals.  The  difficulty  was  not  so  much 
the  pay.  He  thought,  from  one  statement  and  another  they  had 
heard,  a  fair  amount  of  salary  was  given.  The  nurses  did  not  look 
upon  nursing  from  the  same  sound  standpoint.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  best  nurses  to  stop,  and  any  of 
them  who  knew  anything  about  nursing  in  Poor  Law  Infirmaries 
knew  that  they  wanted  the  very  highest  type  of  nurses  for  the  work. 
In  Workhouses  there  was  none  l)f  that  excitement  there  was  in  a  big 
Hospital  where  accidents  were  being  continually  brought  in,  and 
where  there  was  often  a  large  influx  of  visitors-  They  had  to  deal  in 
their  Workhouse  Infirmaries  with  the  broken-down  of  humanity,  and 
he  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  depressing  than  the  nursing 
of  the  infirm  and  broken-down.  How  to  encourage  nurses  of  the 
highest  type  to  do  it— that  was  a  question  they  wanted  to  consider 
between  that  and  the  next  Conference.  Mr  Cowper  Coles  had 
suggested  that  they  should  appeal  to  the  Poor  Law  Union  or  start  a 
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Poor  Law  Nursing  Institute.  That  had  been  tried  in  London,  and 
it  had  failed.  He  was  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  which 
was  attended  by  some  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  they  all  said  it 
had  been  a  failure — in  the  first  place,  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming. It  was  in  their  power,  however,  to  press  forward  the 
suggestions  made  that  day  on  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  a  view  to  their  making  more  of  the 
nurses'  services,  and  to  hold  out  greater  encouragement  to  enable  the 
best  nurses  to  be  obtained. 

l*he  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  with  acclamarion. 

Miss  Williams,  in  reply,  thanked  the  many  speakers  for  the  kind 
remarks  made  in  her  favour.  With  r^ard  to  the  difficulty  between 
Matron  and  nurse,  her  opinion  was  that  the  Matrons  of  most  Unions 
were  not  trained  nurses,  and  the  nurse  who  was  qualified  and 
certificated  resented  taking  orders  from  a  person  whom  she  con- 
sidered did  not  hold  her  professional  status.  She  had  legal  authority, 
had  the  Matron,  but  not  professional  experience,  and  was  not 
qualified  to  give  orders.  SAe  considered  that  she  ought  to  have 
charge,  and  the  nurse  that  she  ought  not.  With  regard  to  the  salary 
question,  she  thought  they  ought  to  give  good  salaries.  At  the  same 
time,  in  Unions  where  the  nurses  were  expected  to  get  up  at  night, 
and  were  doing  the  work  of  two  persons  all  the  year  round,  their 
salaries  ought  to  be  proportionately  increased.  She  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  system  to  induce  the  Local  Government  Board  to  accept 
some  examination  generally  recognised  throughout  the  country  in  the 
training  of  nurses  in  small  Unions.  She  had  already  spoken  of  the 
fact  that  Poor  Law  nurses  did  not  care  to  be  treated  as  occupying  a 
lower  status  than  those  engaged  in  Hospitals,  but  she  would  like  to 
add  that,  in  her  opinion.  Poor  Law  nurses  were  quite  entitled  to 
regard  themselves,  not  only  as  the  equals,  but  as  the  superiors  in  fact 
of  Hospital  nurses,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  the  Government  service, 
while  the  other  nurses  were  not.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major-General 
Lee  for  presiding,  observing  that  he  was  proud  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  associated  with  him,  and  that  it  was  gratifying  to  see  so  noble 
a  gentleman  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  people. 

Mr  Jones  (Abercarn)  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

The  Chairman  briefly  responded,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 
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Barrow-in-Furness — 

Booth,  Dr. 
Taylor,  R.  T. 
Taylor,  F.  (Clerk). 

Barton-on-1  rwell — 

Everett,  Rev.  E.  K. 
Berry,  Jas. 
Lawton,  Samuel. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

BlRKENHEAI>— 

Evans,  John  (Chairman). 
Pooley,  Henry  (Vice-Chairman). 
Marples,  Mrs. 
Carter,  John  (Clerk). 

Blackburn — 

Fccilt,  John. 
Rostron,  Scholes. 
Radcliffe,  Robert  C.  (Clerk). 


Bolton — 

Ward,  Thomas  (Chairman). 
Shippobottom,  F.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cooper,  II.  J.  (Clerk). 

BUCKLOW — 

Meadows,  H. 

Brooks,  J. 

Wright,  R. 

Leigh,  George  (Clerk). 

Burnley — 

Veevers,  J.  S.  (Chairman). 
Green,  Rev.  Dr. 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Clerk). 

Bury— 

James,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Sanderson,  C. 
Isherwood,  J.  (Clerk). 

Chester — 

Pooer,  Jos.  (Chairman). 
Knowles,  Thos.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Vernon,  W. 
Douglas,  Mrs. 
Tumock,  W.  (Clerk). 


U 
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Chorlton— 
Mainwaring,  Alderman  (Chairman). 
Hertz,  Miss  Olga. 
Massey,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  D.  S.  (Clerk). 

Chorley — 
Burwell,  W.  W.  (Chairman). 
Dickinson,  Henry  (Vice:Chairman). 
Bradley,  Henry. 
Whittle,  Humphrey. 

Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint- 
Committee  (W.  H.)— 
Rooke,  George  (Chairman). 
Dean,  William. 
Macdonald,  James  (Qerk). 

Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint- 
Committee  (AsY.) — 
Rhodes,  Dr  J.  M.  (Chairman). 
Redford,  Mrs  Jane. 
Woodbouse,  Henry  (Clerk). 

CONGLETON— 

Cotton,  George. 

Fylde — 

Gill,  John  (Chairman). 
Ash  worth,  Mrs. 
Baxter,  Mrs. 
Brown,  F.  J.  (Clerk). 

Garstang — 
Whi taker,  (ieo.  (Chairman). 
King,  Alfred  (Vice-Chairman). 
Gardner,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  Rich. 
Thornton,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Haslingdkn— 
Worsley,  Nicholas. 
Ashworth,  Ormerod. 
Briscoll,  J.  W. 
Bentley,  W. 
Hay,  James  Kerr  (Clerk). 

Leek^~ 
Peate,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Chaddock,  Frederic. 
Stubbs,  William. 
Shaw,  Joseph  (Clerk). 

Leigh— 

Martin,  Henry  (Chairman). 
Caunce,  Alfred. 
Karfoot,  W. 
Williams,  E.  (Clerk). 


— <ontintted, 
Liverpool— 

Lowry,  James  (Chairman). 

Brady,  T.  E. 

Kelly,  T. 

Ilagger,  H.  J.  (Vestry  Clerk). 

Macclesfield— 
Bridge,  Rev.  Thos.  (Chairman). 
Bower,  John. 
Bradley,  Dr  Charles. 
May,  J.  Fred.  (Clerk). 

Manchester— 

Hyland,  Mrs  Rose. 
Broadman,  James. 
Macdonald,  George  (Clerk). 

Nantwich — 
Dutlon,  W.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Emberton,  John. 
Lewis,  Arthur. 
Speakman,  C.  E.  (Clerk). 

Ormskirk — 

Brighouse,  S.  (Chairman). 
Clinning,  Alderman  (Vice-Chairman). 
Holland,  Mrs. 
Dickinson,  A.  (Clerk). 


Prescot — 

Griffen,  A.  (Chairman). 
Middlehurst,  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hewson,  J. 
Mann,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Preston — 
Ormrod,  John. 
Pye,  Will. 
Ducker,  G.  T. 
Clarke,  James  (Clerk). 

Prestwich — 
Hulton,  Joseph  (Chairman). 
Evans,  W.  T. 
Williams,  John. 
Ogden,  E.  W.  (Clerk). 

Rochdale — 

Cryer,  James  (Chairmin). 
Jacksun,  Martin. 
Butterworth,  Thomas. 
Leach,  R.  A.  (Clerk). 


The  Mayor's  Welcome. 
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Ulverstone — 
Dean,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 


Runcorn— 
Lewis,  Thomas. 
Woodward,  Samuel. 
Spruce,  Joseph. 
Wright,  Thomas. 
Williams,  J.  Mosely. 
Ashton,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Salford— 

Hill,  Sam  (Chairman). 
Hibbert,  J.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Simcock,  A. 
TowDson,  F.  (Clerk). 

Stockport — 
Bateman,  John  (Guardian). 

T A  K  VI  pf 

Bailey,  H.  Grant  (Clerk). 

ToxTKTH  Park — 
Priest,  F.  J. 
Maddrell,  Jas. 
Moulding,  J.  (Clerk). 


His  Worehip  The  Mayor  of  Chester 

(Alderman  Brown). 
Brown,  Mrs,  Chester. 
Fust,  H.  Jenner,  Jun. 
Moorsom,  W.  M. 
Danscy,  R.  J. 
Mason,  Miss 


Local  Govern 
ment  Board 
Inspectors. 


Cripps,  Miss,  West  Derby. 


Warrington — 

Jolly,  A.  J.  (Chairman). 
Patterson,  Dr  (Vice-Chairman). 
Sutton,  J.  C.  (Clerk). 

West  Derby — 

Stringfellow,  J.  H,  (Chairman). 
Parry,  W.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cleaver,  Harris  P.  (Clerk). 

WiGAN— 

Darlington,  IL  (Chairman). 

WlRRAL— 

Knowles,  W.  (Chairman). 
Hampson,  Mrs. 
Ollive,  J.  E.  S.  (Clerk). 

VISITORS. 

Johnson,  MLss,  West  Derby. 
Wolf,  Mrs  De,  Southport. 
Birley,  Miss,  Chester. 
Cropper,  Mrs,  Kendall. 
Trelawney,  Mrs,  Shurwick  Hall. 
Foster,  Miss,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Gibson,   Rev  J.  Deaville,   HerisdalC) 
Southport. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Incidence  of  Local  Taxation,  and  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  Thereon,  by  Mr  H.  J.  Hagger,  Hon,  SeCy 
North  -  Western  Poor  Law  Conference ;  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians y  Parish  of  Liverpool     -  -  -  - 

Employment  of  Workhouse  Inmates,  by  Miss  Olga 
Hertz,  Guardian^  Chorlion  Union  .  .  _ 

Extension  of  Boarding-Out  Orders,  by  Mr  R.  A.  Leach, 
Clerky  Rochdale  Union      ----- 


PACK 
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Friday,  2oth  September. 

The  Mayor  of  Chester  (Alderman  H.  T.  Brown)  extended.a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  Conference,  saying  that  he  fervently  hoped 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  members  would  prove  helpful  to  them 
in  carrying  out  the  very  onerous  and  important  duties  they  had  to 
fulfil     He  rejoiced  to  think  that  Sir  John  Hibbert  was  acting  as  the 
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President  for  the  twenty-seventh  year,  and  he  need  not  enlarge  on  the 
advantage  which  the  Conference  derived  from  having  such  a  man  at 
their  head     (Cheers.) 

Sir  John  Hibbert,  in  thanking  his  Worship  for  the  welcome,  said 
it  was  not  the  first  time  the  Conference  had  been  held  in  Chester,  in 
fact  it  was  the  fifth  occasion,  and  there  was  no  place  which  the  Con- 
ference visited  with  greater  gratification,  for  it  had  attractions  equal 
to,  or  even  greater  than  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Southport,  and 
Blackpool.  They  delighted  to  see  the  ancient  "  rows,"  and  to  find 
that  modem  improvements  were  not  spoiling  the  city.     (Cheers.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  H.  J.  Hagger  (Clerk  of  the  Liverpool 
Select  Vestry,  and  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences),  stated  that  he  had  had  letters  of  apology  for  absence 
from  the  President  of  the  I/)cal  Government  Board,  and  Mr  Grant 
Lawson,  Local  Government  Board,  Mr  Provis,  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Mr  VV.  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Conferences),  Miss  Florence 
Chapman,  Local  Government  Board,  Mr  Mozley,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Mr  Bircham,  Local  Government  Board,  Mr  Clare  (Clerk 
of  the  Lancashire  County  Council),  Mr  Henley,  Mr  W.  S.  Barrett, 
Mr  Lloyd  Dixon,  and  others. 

The  President  said  :  Before  we  commence  the  ordinary  business 
to-day,  I  should  like  to  invite  you  to  take  notice  of  the  sad  death  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  which  shocked  us  so 
much  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  great 
sympathy  which  the  American  nation  showed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  Queen.  They  almost 
treated  her  death  as  though  she  had  been  Queen  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  should  like  that  we  in  turn  should  treat  the  loss  of  the  President 
as  they  treated  the  loss  of  our  Queen.  I  am  sure  in  asking  you  to 
pass  a  resolution  you  will  do  it  with  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Mr 
M*Kinley's  family  and  with  the  whole  people  of  America.  I  beg  to 
move : — 

"  That  this  Conference  of  the  Poor  I-aw  Guardians  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  desires  to  place  on  record  its  profound  grief  at  the 
death  of  President  M*Kinley,  as  the  result  of  the  murderous  act  of 
an  assassin,  and  to  express  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the 
late  President  and  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  their  bereavement." 

Mr  LowRV  (Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry),  in  second- 
ing, said  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  all  civilised  communi- 
ties and  nations,  apart  altogether  from  politics,  should  unite  in 
forming  some  law  or  finding  some  means  by  which  such  pests  to 
society,  who  were  a  danger  to  our  common  humanity,  should  be 
dealt  with,     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  in  a  solemn  silence,  all  present 
standing. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  who  was  cheered 
on  rising,  said :  I  now  have  the  very  great  honour  and  pleasure  of 
rising  for  the  27th  time  as  President  of  the  North-Westem  Poor  Law 
Conference.  (Cheers.)  It  has  on  all  occasions  been  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Poor 
Law  matters,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  never  met  at  a  time  when  there 
was  more  need  to  consider  the  great  question  in  which  we  are  all 
interested.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  meet  to-day  under  different  conditions 
from  what  we  have  met  in  the  past,  because  we  are  not  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century,  but  of  a  new  reign.  We  have  all 
deplored  the  loss  of  our  loved  and  much  regretted  Queen,  and  one 
might  take  up  hours  in  discussing  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  everything  that  was  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country 
during  Her  late  Majesty's  reign,  which  began  only  a  few  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  But  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  compare  things  as  they  were  then  and  as  they 
are  now.  You  and  your  predecessors  in  office  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  great  and  beneficent  work. 
I  could  refer  to  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the  paupers  were  kept 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  to  the  fact 
that  but  for  the  passing  of  that  Act  there  would  probably  have  been 
a  revolution  in  this  country.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  reference 
to  the  early  days  of  last  century,  but  I  must  congratulate  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Poor  Law  on  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made, 
particularly  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  the  direction  of 
stricter  administration.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not  only  are  the  poor  con- 
sidered in  a  more  humane  and  liberal  spirit,  but  everything  that  can 
be  done  is  done  for  the  children  and  for  the  sick,  and  a  great  decrease 
in  pauperism  has  occurred  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  that  that  improvement  is  still  open  to  you  to  continue, 
and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  whatever  kind  of  feeling  you 
may  have  towards  the  poor  you  must  at  the  same  time,  in  carrying 
out  the  law,  have  regard  to  those  who  have  to  bear  the  expense. 
Many  of  the  ratepayers  are  almost  as  poor  &s,  and  in  some  cases 
poorer  than,  those  who  are  receiving  relief.  I  have  always  said  in 
my  addresses  to  this  Conference  that  lax  administration  is  not  kind 
or  friendly  to  the  poor.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Guardian  to  be  firm 
in  Poor  I^w  administration,  to  consider  each  case  on  its  own  merit, 
and  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
and  those  on  the  border  of  pauperism,  the  necessity  for  laying  by 
something  for  bad  times.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  poor  in  your  hands  are 
almost  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  You  can  have,  as  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  once  said,  as  many  paupers  as  you  like  to  pay  for,  but 
you  have  the  power  of  impressing  upon  the  poor  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  the  future.  (Cheers.)  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  upon  the  state  of  pauperism  generally  in  this  country 
on  I  St  January  this  year,  which  is  the  last  full  return  which  I  have  had 
any  chance  of  considering,     I  find  that  the  total  number  relieved  in 
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England  and  Wales,  including  insane,  was  801,347,  or  a  decrease  of 
6,129  or  o»^  P^r  cent,  compared  with  ist  January  1900.     Going  into 
detail  I  find  that  the  Metropolis  accounted  for  1,786  of  this  total 
decrease;   the  various  districts  as  follows: — South-Western,  2,318; 
South-Eastern,  1,274;  West  Midland,  1,349;  Welsh,  1,084;  ^out  other 
Unions  for  1,373 ;  ^^t  I  regret  to  say  there  was  an  increase  in  North- 
Western  District  of  2,759  ;  York  District  of  299.     There  was  a  total 
increase  of  277  indoor,  a  decrease  of  8,196  outdoor,  and  an  increase 
of  1,784  insane.     In  the  last  week  of  May  the  number  of  paupers 
relieved  had  been  reduced  to  762,736,  or  a  decrease  of  38,611  from 
January.    The  numbers,  however,  in  May  were  9,855  in  excess  of  the 
number  in  May  1900.     In  the  North- Western  Division  there  was  a 
decrease  of  5,232  as  compared  with  January,  but  an  increase  of  4,298 
as  compared  with  May  1900.    Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  increase 
in  1901  ?     We  have  been  going  through  a  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  this  country  has  ever  known,  and  yet  we  see  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  paupers.     Doubtless  there  would  be  a  variety  of 
answers  given  if  I  were  to  ask  a  number  of  persons  for  their  opinions. 
I  have  been  told  that  one  cause  was  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal, 
and  no  doubt  that  would  affect  a  number  of  poor  people ;  also  that 
in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  the  "arsenic  in  beer  scare" 
was  responsible,     (laughter.)     The  increase  in   pauperism   could 
not  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  bad  trade.     I  should  like  in  speak- 
ing of  this  question  just  to  refer  to  what  l^rd  Avebury  said  when 
presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  Association 
at  Nottingham  a  few  nights  ago,  "  That  the  total  of  our  exports 
and  imports  last  year  was  the  largest  volume  of  commerce  ever 
transacted  by  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world."     In   1896 
the  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  682  millions,  and  in  1899  the 
value  was  750  millions,  and  in  1900,  814  millions.     In  May  1900 
the  number  of  unemployed,  as  shown  by  the  Labour  Gazette^  was 
2.9  percent.     They  had  risen  in  June  1901  to  3.4  per  cent.     The 
August  return  shows  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
compared  with  July,  chiefly  due  to  the  seasonal    decline  in   the 
printing  and  other  trades.     Iron  and  coal  workers  were  as  fully 
employed  as  in  July,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  at  tlie  end 
of  August  was  3.9  per  cent.,  compared  with  3.4  per  cent,  in  July, 
and  3  per  cent,  in  August   1900.     Then  I  will  just  read  to  you 
this  extract  from  the  Report  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
"on  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  in  1900."     Mr  Llewellyn  Smith 
says:   "The  year   1900  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  upward 
movement  of  wages,  which  began  in  1 896.    Not  only  did  the  general 
level  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  stand  higher  at  the  end  of 
1900   than   in   any  other  year   for  which  statistics   exist,    but  the 
rate  of  increase  during  the  year  was  unprecedcntedly  high.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  additional  amount   disbursed   in  wages  during 
1900,  occasioned  solely  by  the  increase  of  wages  recorded  in  this 
Report,   apart   from   any  change   in   the  number  of  the   working 
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population,  was  not  less  than  ;^6,ooo,ooo.'*  That  is  another 
item  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  I  saw  in  a  return 
which  has  just  been  issued  in  respect  to  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
that  in  September  1861 — forty  years  ago — Savings  Bank  Branches 
were  opened  in  300  Post  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the 
amount  deposited  was  under  ;£  1,000.  On  the  last  day  of  December 
1900,  125,000  deposits  were  made  to  the  value  of  half  a  million 
^^  '3f34i  offices.  On  the  same  day  there  were  nearly  8^  million 
depositors,  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  was  over  ;6^35>ooo,ooo. 
All  that  shows  that  large  sums  of  money  have  gone  into  the  p)ockets 
of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  a  considerable  amount  has  gone  into  the  pocket's  of  the  publicans, 
and  it  is  very  sad  to  think  that  the  amount  spent  in  liquor  last  year 
was  over  160  millions.  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  of  this  country  do  not  take  the  advantage  they  ought 
to  do  of  ail  this  wealth  that  comes  into  their  hands.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  admit  that  the  generality  of  the  working  classes  have  done  great 
things  for  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  admit  that  in  their  Friendly 
Societies  they  have  set  an  example  to  other  men  in  the  country 
of  laying  something  by  for  a  rainy  day.  There  are  millions  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  country,  and  they  possess  something 
like  100  millions  to  their  credit.  (Cheers.)  Now  I  come  to  look 
at  the  matter  as  affecting  the  two  counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  think  we  have  got  the  benefit 
of  the  very  valuable  report  of  Mr  Jenner  Fust — (cheers) — whom  I 
beg  to  thank  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians  of  the  two  counties  for 
the  great  trouble  he  has  taken  in  laying  before  us  from  year  to 
year  our  position  in  these  matters.  (Cheers.)  I  am  glad  to  see 
not  only  Mr  Jenner  Fust,  but  his  able  colleague,  Mr  Moorsom, 
and  also  our  friend,  Mr  Dansey,  who  looks  after  the  Unions  in 
Cheshire.  (Cheers.)  Also,  I  am  glad  that  another  old  friend  and 
Ijycal  Government  Board  Inspector,  Miss  Mason,  is  with  us.  (Cheers.) 
I  regret  to  say  she  has  had  to  take  six  months'  holiday  as  the  result 
of  overwork. 

Turning  now  to  the  statistics  affecting  Lancashire,  the  number 
of  indoor  paupers  in  Lancashire,  exclusive  of  paupers  in  Asylums, 
on  ist  January  of  this  year  was  31,629,  against  an  average  for 
the  past  five  years  of  31,344,  or  an  increase  of  285.  The  outdoor 
recipients  numbered,  on  the  same  date,  74,728,  as  against  an  average 
of  74,752,  or  a  decrease  of  24.  The  average  number  of  lunatics 
in  the  Asylums  for  the  five  years  was  8,301,  and  they  had  increased 
on  ist  January  of  this  year  to  8,749,  an  increase  of  448,  so  that 
there  was  a  total  increase  of  709  paupers  in  Lancashire,  Salford, 
and  Prestwich  having  the  largest  increase,  and  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Prescot  the  largest  decrease.  In  Cheshire  there  was 
an  increase  of  118  indoor  and  140  outdoor  paupers  and  65  lunatics 
in  Asylums,  or  a  total  of  323  paupers  of  all  classes.     The  rate  of 
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paupers  per  thousand  of  population  in  Cheshire  was  19,  as  against 
17  in  Lancashire,  and  22  in  England  and  Wales.  Although  I  have 
spoken  strongly  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  pauperism  in 
lancashire,  the  statistics  compare  favourably  with  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  England  and  Wales  the  proportion  of  paupers 
(exclusive  of  lunatics  in  Asylums)  was  i  in  45,  and  the  average 
in  the  thirty  Lancashire  Unions,  i  in  60,  being  15  to  the  good. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  Fylde  with  i  in  149;  then  follow 
Lancaster  and  Barton-on-Irwell,  i  in  in;  Preston,  i  in  108; 
Haslingden,  i  in  105,  as  against  i  in  23  in  Liverpool;  i  in  31  in 
Manchester ;  i  in  44  in  Prescot ;  i  in  47  in  Salford ;  and  i  in  49  in 
Wigan ;  the  other  twenty  being  between  i  in  49  and  i  in  105.  In 
twelve  Cheshire  Unions  the  proportion  is  i  in  54,  Bucklow  being 
I  in  94 ;  Wirrall,  i  in  75 ;  and  Birkenhead  i  in  63 ;  against  i  in  39 
in  Chester,  and  i  in  40  in  Congleton  and  Hawarden. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  activity  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Unions  have  shown  during  the  past  few  years  in  structural 
improvements  on  their  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries.  During  the 
last  ten  years  at  least  a  million  of  money  has  been  spent  in  the  two 
counties  on  this  good  work. 

The  President  then  quoted  from  the  following  statement,  specially 
prepared  for  his  use,  of  the  building  operations  in  Lancashire. 

Workhouse  Infirmaries. 

1.  IVarrington. — The  new  Infirmary  for  the  Warrington  Union 
was  opened  on  31st  May  1900.  Beds  provided,  184.  Cost,  includ- 
ing land  ahd  installation  of  electric  light,  ;£36,3o6. 

2.  Barton, — New  Infirmary  for  Barton-on-Irwell  Union,  opened 
spring  of  1901.     Excellent  building. 

3.  Askion-under-Lyne. — New  Infirmary  for  Ashtonunder-Lyne 
begun,  together  with  Nurses'  Home.     Estimated  cost,  ;;^76,72o. 

New  Infirmary  for  Rochdale,  300  beds,  approaches  completion. 

4.  lV€st  Derby. — Nurses'  Home  for  Walton  Workhouse  (West 
Derby  Union),  recently  completed. 

5.  Bolton, — Nurses'  Home  for  Bolton  Workhouse  Infirmary  (42 
nurses),  to  be  opened  on  25th  September  1901. 

6.  Blackburn, — Blackburn  Guardians  are  adding  a  pavilion  to 
their  Infirmary. 

7.  Chorley, — Chorley  are  completing  valuable  additions  to  their 
Infirmary,  including  Isolation  Ward  and  Nurses'  Home. 

8.  Chorlton,  —  Chorlton  have  submitted  plans  for  two  new 
pavilions  at  their  Workhouse  Infirmary,  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home. 

9.  Liverpool, — Plans  for  New  Infirmary  for  Liverpool  Select 
Vestry — 480  beds — have  been  sanctioned,  some  time  in  1900,  on 
entirely  new  site.     It  is  hoped  work  will  soon  be  commenced. 

In  all  cases  where  a  new  Infirmary  has  been  planned  on  land 
contiguous  to  the  Workhouse,  the  buildings  have  been  so  arranged 
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as  to  be  capable  of  extension  to  meet  future  wants,  and  so  as  to 
render  possible  the  entire  severance  of  the  Infirmary  from  the  Work- 
house proper,  and  its  being  placed  under  separate  administration, 
should  such  a  course  be  deemed  desirable. 

Cottage  Homes  and  Grouped  Cottages. 

Cottage  Homes  and  other  Provision  for  Children, 

1.  Rochdale. — Grouped  Cottage  Homes  for  Rochdale,  opened  in 
1900.  Superintendent's  House,  2  Receiving  Homes  (one  used 
temporarily  as  an  Infirmary),  8  Homes  (holding  12  children  each), 
arranged  in  pairs,  whole  lighted  with  electric  light.  Children  attend 
Public  Elementary  Schools  (Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic) 
and  their  respective  places  of  worship  and  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  Blackburn — Blackburn  Scattered  or  Separated  Homes,  opened 
September  1900.  First  instance  of  this  system  in  Lancashire.  Con- 
sist of  Probationary  or  Receiving  Homes  at  no  great  distance  from 
Workhouse.  Here  there  are  Superintendent's  House  and  4  Cottages 
(holding  15  each),  arranged  in  pairs.  There  are  also  2  pairs  of  semi- 
detached Homes  for  15  children  in  each  Home,  at  a  distance  from 
the  Receiving  Homes  and  from  each  other.  Children  attend 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  and  their  respective  places  of  worship 
on  Sundays.  Both  here  and  at  Rochdale  Homes  boys  up  to  ten 
occupy  same  cottages  as  girls. 

3.  Oldham.^  Similar  system  is  being  adopted  for  Oldham.     Pro- 
bationary Homes  ready ;  Scattered  Homes  it  is  hoped  soon  will  be. 

4.  Liverpool — Grouped  Cottage  Homes  for  Liverpool  Select 
Vestry  are  in  progress  at  Olive  Mount,  Wavertree.  There  arc 
Receiving  Homes,  and  special  accommodation  for  "  ins-and-outs." 
Cottages  are  all  single.     Schools  will  be  provided  on  the  premises. 

5.  Salford.  —  Salford  have  adopted  similar  system,  and  the 
Memorial  Stone  of  their  new  Homes  will  be  laid  at  the  estate  at 
Culcheth  on  19th  inst. 

6.  Chorlton. — Chorlton  are  building  8  Homes  in  addition  to 
those  already  provided  at  Styal,  making  extra  accommodation  for 
120  children. 

7.  Preston.  8.  Lancaster,  9.  Leigh.  10.  JVigan. — The  removal 
of  children  from  the  Workhouse  is  in  contemplation  at  Preston, 
Lancaster,  I^igh,  Wigan,  but  no  work  begun. 

II.  Manchester. — Manchester  are  making  alterations  at  Swinton 
Schools,  which  will  enable  all  children  to  be  removed  from  Crumpsall 
Workhouse. 

Imbeciles  and  Epileptics. 

I.  Burnley. — Separate  wards  for  these  have  been  built  for  Burnley, 
and  are  very  good ;  contain  accommodation  for  short-period  lunatics, 
padded  rooms,  etc. 
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2.  Leigh. — Leigh  are  adapting  for  same  purpose  a  block  of  build- 
ings formerly  used  for  children. 

3.  Oldham. — The  separate  school  buildings  at  Oldham  Workhouse 
are  being  extensively  altered  for  similar  purpose,  and  will  be  occupied 
as  soon  as  the  children  have  been  removed. 

General. 

Burnley  are  building  two  fine  pavilions  for  aged  and  infirm,  hold- 
ing a  hundred  beds  each.  Lancaster  are  completing  a  new  laundry, 
and  extensions  of  laundry  accommodation  have  been,  or  are  to  be, 
made  at  Barrow,  Blackburn,  Ashton,  Preston. 

Rochdale  Workhouse  has  been  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  also 
the  Cottage  Homes.  Large  works  for  heating  and  electrically  lighting 
Preston  Workhouse  are  approaching  completion,  and  very  heavy  cost 
is  being  incurred  in  entirely  re-draining  Rochdale  Workhouse. 
Burnley  Workhouse  is  to  be  electrically  lighted. 

Bury  have  purchased  land  for  extending  their  Workhouse. 

Wigan  have  purchased  excellent  site  for  new  Workhouse,  and 
plans  are  in  preparation. 

Joint  Committees. 

I.  The  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint  {Casual  Wards  and  Test 
Honse)  Cor^mittee,  having  acquired  a  site,  are  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  a  Test  House  and  Casual  Wards  ;  the  plans  having  been 
laid  out  so  as  to  admit  of  large  extension  should  such  prove 
necessary. 

I.  The  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint  {Asylum)  Committee  hzve 
been  delayed  in  their  work  of  providing  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics 
by  various  causes,  but  have  now  been  successful  in  finding  a  site,  and 
speedy  progress  may  be  hoped  for. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  three  Liverpool  Unions  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  its  more  curable  stages,  are  about  to 
commence  the  work  of  erecting  a  small  sanatorium  at  Heswall  in 
Cheshire,  where  land  has  been  bought,  which  is  highly  approved  by 
the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Unions. 

As  to  Cheshire  structural  extensions,  Mr  Dansey  informs  me 
that— 

Chester  Union  are  about  completing  the  building  of  Scattered 
Homes  for  their  children,  and  propose  to  utilise  the  children's  wards 
at  the  Workhouse  for  imbeciles. 

Birkenhead  Guardians  have  built  a  house  for  their  nurses,  and 
increased  their  Hospital  accommodation. 

Congleton  has  built  an  excellent  new  Hospital  for  their  sick. 

Bucklmv  Guardians  are  making  large  structural  alterations,  in- 
cluding accommodation  for  their  imbeciles,  and  a  new  Vagrant 
Ward  on  the  cellular  system. 

Macclesfield  and  Chester  have  provided  privilege  wards  for  both 
sexes. 
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Stockport  has  prepared  plans  for  a  new  HospitaI,^but  has  done 
nothing  yet  to  provide  better  accommodation,  which  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  imbeciles. 

The  President  next  referred  to  the  better  provision  that  had  been 
made  for  the  education  of  pauper  children  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  this  had  been  carried  out.  The  best  feature  of  all  this 
work,  he  said,  is  that  the  children  have  been  taken  from  the  Work- 
house. (Cheers.)  After  all,  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor  is  small  as  comi>ared  with  that  spent  on  drink. 
The  amount  spent  on  relief  is  now  ^11,000,000,  but  what  is  that 
amount  spent  on  the  pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  as  compared 
with  the  large  amount  spent  on  drink  ?  I  quite  agree  with  Mr  Jenner 
Fust,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  proper  nurses  should  be  provided 
in  every  Workhouse  in  the  two  counties.  This,  no  doubt,  is  difficult 
in  smaller  Unions,  but  these  should  attach  themselves  in  some  way 
to  a  nurses'  institution,  so  that  when  nurses  are  wanted  they  can  be 
supplied  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  think  that 
the  number  of  lunatics  has  been  increasing  so  much,  not  only  in  the 
two  counties,  but  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
represents  a  real  increase  of  lunacy.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  not 
forget  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  in  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  since  the  last 
census,  and  we  cannot  have  that  large  increase  without  an  increase 
of  lunatic  patients.  In  many  of  the  asylums  we  have  a  congested  lot 
of  lunatics.  Asylums  ought  to  be  used  as  curative  places — (hear, 
hear) — where  patients  may  be  turned  out  as  quickly  as  they  are 
cured.  Instead  of  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  chronic  harmless 
lunatics  in  the  asylums,  who  never  will  be  better,  but  who  occupy  the 
place  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  those  who  may  possibly  be 
cured.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  four  great  asylums  in  Lancashire  are  full 
to  overflowing,  and  our  Asylum  Boards  ought  to  appoint  a  small 
committee  of  experts  to  go  through  these  institutions  and  examine 
every  patient,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  would  find  hundreds  who 
have  no  right  or  necessity  to  be  there,  and  who  might  as  easily  be 
treated  in  the  Workhouse.  If  that  were  done  it  would  make  room 
for  the  treatment  of  many  acute  cases  which  we  are  compelled  to 
send  out  of  the  two  counties  at  present  at  great  trouble  and  cost.  I 
consider  that  the  4s.  grant  given  to  lunatics  in  Asylums  has  been  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  increase  of  lunatics  in  Asylums.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  Ix)cal  Taxation  Commission  has  taken  the  view  that  I 
have  always  held — that  the  4s.  grant  should  be  given  equally  for  a  lunatic 
patient  whether  in  the  Workhouse,  at  home,  or  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  8,986  lunatics  in  our  four  Asylums  and  2,834 
lunatics  and  imbeciles  in  our  Workhouses.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  the  details  as  to  the  various  Unions.  Lunacy  is  a  sad  thing,  but  I 
hope  that  this  great  pressure  upon  our  Asylums  is  due  not  really  to 
an  increase  of  lunacy,  but  to  other  causes.  I  do  not  think  the  pres- 
sure is  so  great  in  Cheshire,  but  I  do  hope  that  before  another  year 
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we  shall  be  able  to  report  an  improved  state  of  things  in  this  respect 
(Cheers.)  It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  address  you  on 
this  occasion.  I  appreciate  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Guardians 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  They  have  done  much,  and  they  may 
yet  do  much  more.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  the  great  work  you 
have  in  hand  you  may  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  strict  adminis- 
tration, and  deal  kindly  with  the  poor,  and  when  you  have  done  your 
work  you  may  feel  that  you  have  done  it  not  only  for  your  county 
but  for  your  country.     (Cheers.) 


INCIDENCE  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION,  AND 
REPORT  OF  ROYAL  COMMISSION 
THEREON. 

By  Mr  H.  J.  H  AGGER, 

Hon.  Sec.  North-Westtm  Poor  Law  Con/t-rence ;  Clerk  to  the  Gnardians^  Parish  oj 

Liverpool . 


The  subject  which  I  have  been  requested  to  introduce 
for  your  consideration  this  morning  is  the  '*  Incidence 
of  Local  Taxation,  and  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
thereon." 

In  regard  to  the  **  Incidence  of  Local  Taxation"  it 
may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  in  considering  it  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  local  administration.  The 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  administration  will  affect 
the  amount  or  volume  of  taxation,  but  with  that  we 
have,  at  present,  no  concern.  We  start  with  the 
assumption  that  a  particular  amount  is  required  for 
local  purposes,  and  that  that  amount  has  to  be  raised 
by  means  of  a  rate  or  tax.  The  amount  to  be  raised 
being  fixed,  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  upon  any  one 
section  can  only  be  lightened  by  placing  an  increased 
burden  upon  some  other  section.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  relieve  one  except  at  the  cost  of  some  one  else. 

Now  inquiries  coming  under  the  heading  of  **  In- 
cidence "are  directed  mainly  to  the  determination  of 
the  question,  On  whom  does  the  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion fall. '^  or  to  put  it  in  another  form,  Who  really  pays 
local  rates  ? 
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To  the  man  in  the  street,  if  he  should  chance  to  be 
an  occupier  of  a  house  or  shop,  the  question  presents 
no  difificulty.  He  is  in  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  would  not  improbably  look  somewhat  askance  at 
any  one  attempting  to  convince  him  that  there  was 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  point.  The 
recollection  of  a  recent  interview  he  had  had  with  a 
rate  collector  would  not  tend,  in  any  way,  to  lessen  his 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  view.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  question  upon  which  volumes  have  been 
written,  and  on  which  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion 
exist  amongst  those  who  have  a  claim  to  be  considered 
as  economic  experts.  On  whom  the  real,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  apparent  burden  of  any  particular 
tax  or  rate  falls  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  possible 
complexity,  and  one  which  presents  all  but  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  solution.  When  it  takes  a 
comparatively  simple  form  as  in  the  case  of  the  recently 
imposed  export  duty  on  coal,  the  answer  is  not  easy. 
We  are  confidently  told  by  one  authority  that  it  must 
be  paid  by  the  foreign  'purchaser,  another  asserts  that 
the  colliery  proprietor  will  have  to  bear  the  burden, 
and  a  third  opinion  that  the  operative  collier  will  be 
the  ultimate  victim,  does  not  exhaust  the  theories 
which  have  been  put  forward  upon  the  subject. 

Under  these  circumstances  you  will,  I  am  sure,  not 
expect  me  to  go  into  the  subject  with  any  elaboration, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  savour  of  presumption  were  1  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  upon  it.  I  may,  however, 
refer  those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  inquiries  to 
the  volume  of  **  Memoranda,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
Classification  and  Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local 
Taxes,"  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation,  and  which  forms  the 
Parliamentary  Blue-book,  c.  9528-1899.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  most  interesting  reading.  It  gives  the 
opinions  of  seventeen  of  the  most  prominent  financial 
and  economic  experts  of  the  day  upon  definite  questions 
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submitted  to  them  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and 
is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  diverse — and 
in  some  instances,  the  conflicting — views  it  contains  of 
the  matters  with  which  it  deals.  It  forms  a  folio 
volume  of  some  250  pages,  and  although  as  I  have 
said,  it  affords  interesting  reading,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  the  ordinary  reader  will,  after  its  perusal, 
find  himself  to  be  in  pretty  much  the  same  difficulty  as 
he  was  in  when  he  commenced  the  task.  It  is  with 
extreme  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  hint  at  the  opinion 
I  am  inclined  to  favour  upon  so  difficult  and  complex 
a  subject ;  but  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  by  finding 
that  a  view  I  have  long  held  upon  the  true  incidence 
of  rates  receives  support  from  several  passages  in  the 
volume  in  question.  My  opinion  has  long  been  that  if 
a  rate  be  uniform  and  constant,  the  basis  upon  which 
it  is  laid  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  the 
operation  of  ordinary  economic  forces  securing  an 
equable  distribution  of  the  burden,  on  the  theory,  to 
quote  the  words  of  an  American  economist,  that  •*  taxes 
equate  and  diffuse  themselves,  and  if  levied  with 
certainty  and  uniformity  they  will  by  a  diffusion  and 
repercussion  reach  and  burden  all  property  with  un- 
erring certainty  and  equality."*  That  this  theory  should 
operate  to  the  full  the  essential  requirements  are  that 
the  rate  should  be  permanent  and  uniform  in  amount 
— conditions  which  can  never  be  wholly  satisfied  ;  but 
although  not  fully  effective  its  influence  is  felt  to  the 
extent  to  which  uniformity  and  permanence  obtain  in 
rating  matters.  Fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  a  rate 
there  must  be,  and  there  will  also  be  alterations  in  the 
law ;  and  these  when  they  occur  interfere  with  the 
wholesome  operation  of  the  forces  just  described.  A 
shopkeeper  or  a  farmer  entering  upon  a  new  occupation 
makes  provision  for  rates — probably  basing  his  calcula- 
tions upon  the  average  of  a  number  of  ]?^ears,  and  so 
long  as  that  average  is  not  exceeded  he  feels  no  special 

*  Vol.  Mem.  p.  52. 
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hardship.  But  if,  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  rate,  or  by 
the  increase  of  an  old  rate,  whether  caused  by  increased 
expenditure  or  by  relief  given  to  some  special  class  of 
occupiers,  an  increased  demand  is  made  upon  him, 
this  increase  undoubtedly  falls  exclusively  upon  him 
as  the  first  payer,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  passed  on.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  in 
the  case  of  a  reduced  or  an  abolished  rate,  he  will  get 
the  sole  benefit.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  experience 
shows  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  his  receiving 
much  consolation  from  that  cause.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  important  that  everything  calculated 
to  encourage  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  rating 
should  be  avoided,  and,  if  possible,  that  something 
should  be  done  to  widen  the  area  upon  which  the 
exceptional  burden  caused  by  variations  in  the  amount 
of  the  rate  is  thrown.  Now  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  bringing  about  alterations  in  the  law  is  the 
intense  feeling  which  exists  on  the  part  of  occupiers  of 
property  that  they  are  unjustly  treated,  and  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  hoped  that  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Commission  will,  by  placing  the  rating  question  upon 
a  more  permanent  basis,  do  much  to  remove  this 
element  of  disturbance.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  Commission  has  not  accepted  one  recom- 
mendation which  came  before  them  with  weighty 
authority — namely,  the  proposed  division  of  rates  be- 
tween the  occupier  and  the  owner.  In  the  long  run,  upon 
the  theory  I  have  enunciated,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  bulk 
of  a  rate  immaterial  whether  it  be  divided  or  not, — 
matters  will  right  themselves :  but  this  process  of 
righting  takes  time,  and  there  can  be  no  room  for 
question  that  whilst  it  is  in  progress,  an  undue  burden 
in  respect  of  fluctuations  of  the  rate  falls  upon  the 
first  payer — that  is,  under  the  present  system — the 
occupier.  If,  however,  he  had  the  right,  when  paying 
his  rent,  to  deduct  one-half  the  amount  of  his  rates, 
the  exceptional  impost  would  be  to  that  extent  reduced. 
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and  his  position  would  be  substantially  alleviated. 
Besides,  too,  the  ordinary  occupier  when  paying  a  rate 
is  conscious  only  of  the  fact  that  so  much  money  is 
being  taken  out  of  his  pocket :  he  does  not  realise,  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent,  that  there  are  counter- 
balancing considerations.  The  one  fact  that  he  is  the 
only  person  directly  called  upon  for  rates,  and  that 
owners  of  property  escape  a  direct  call,  leaves  in  his 
mind  a  feeling  that  he  is  unjustly  burdened,  and 
stimulates  him  to  agitate  for  alterations  in  the  law 
which  is  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  As 
Lord  Farrer  says,  **  It  is  not  enough  that  a  tax  is  fair 
in  its  ultimate  incidence.  It  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  taxpayer  that  it  is  fair.  Otherwise  a  good  tax 
may  be  endangered  in  consequence  of  ignorant  dis- 
content. Sentiment  and  ignorance  play  a  large  part 
in  questions  of  taxation."* 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  incidence,  let  me 
give  you  an  illustration  which  will,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  explain  this  compensatory  process  of  which  1 
have  spoken.  Suppose  two  men  to  come  simultaneously 
into  possession  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  say 
;^ 1 0,000  each,  which  they  proceed  to  invest.  The 
one,  a  man  of  extreme  caution  and  moderate 
wants,  selects  the  safest  investments  he  can  find — 
Government  stocks,  approved  ground  rents,  first  class 
mortgages,  none  of  which  he  can  get  for  less  than 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  years'  purchase,  leaving 
him  with  a  steady  income  of  from  ^^300  to  ;^350  a 
year.  The  other  man,  being  of  a  more  adventurous 
disposition,  is  not  satisfied  with  so  small  a  return,  and 
invests  his  money  in  house  property,  which  he  is  able 
to  secure  at  from  ten  to  twenty  years*  purchase,  yielding 
him  a  nominal  income  of  from  ;^6c>o  to  ;^8oo  per 
annum.  From  this,  however,  deduction  must  be  made 
for  repairs  of  property,  loss  of  rents,  and  last,  but  by 
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no  means  least,  the  demands  of  the  rate  collector. 
Still  he  has  left  a  larger  income  than  the  man  who  had 
invested  his  money  upon  other  than  house  security. 
Now  what  I  venture  to  ask  is,  How  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  second  man  is,  as  compared  with  the  first, 
subject  to  an  undue  burden  of  local  taxation,  or  what 
ground  is  there  for  transferring  to  the  first  any  portion 
of  the  burden  which  the  second  has  voluntarily  under- 
taken? 

Passing  on  to  the  actual  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  have 
presented  two  reports  :  the  first,  issued  in  December 
1898,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  valuation  of  property  for 
rating  purposes,  and  with  the  collection  of  rates. 

In  regard  to  the  valuation  of  property,  the 
recommendations  include  the  supersession  of  the 
present  Assessment  Committees :  the  creation  of  one 
valuation  authority  for  each  Geographical  or  Adminis- 
trative County :  the  division  of  the  valuation  area 
into  convenient  districts :  the  appointment  in  these 
districts  of  Committees  (composed  of  representatives 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Borough  Councils,  and  Urban 
District  Councils  within  the  area,  together  with  a 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue)  who 
will  prepare,  under  general  instructions  issued  by  the 
County  Authority,  a  valuation  list :  the  quinquennial 
valuation  of  all  properties  within  the  valuation  district : 
the  hearing  of  appeals,  first,  by  the  District  Committee, 
secondly,  by  the  Valuation  Authority ;  and  thirdly,  by 
Quarter  Sessions :  and  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
the  revised  lists.  The  above  recommendations  have 
now  been  before  the  country  for  some  eighteen  months, 
and  there  has  certainly  been  no  outburst  of  feeling  in 
their  favour.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  have 
been  severely  and  adversely  criticised  on  the  grounds  of 
impracticability  and  costliness,  and  the  general  opinion 
would  appear  to  be  that  they  cannot  without  considerable 
modification  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  settlement  of  the 
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diflficulties  attending  the  valuation  of  property  for  rating 
purposes.  The  Commissioners'  recommendations  with 
reference  to  the  collection  of  rates  will  be  more 
generally  approved.  They  provide  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  collection,  and  although 
their  adoption  may  in  some  districts  interfere  with 
existing  interests,  they  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
reform  in  this  particular  is  to  be  looked  for. 

In  their  final  Report,  recently  issued,  the  Com- 
missioners deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  Local 
Taxation.  After  a  general  definition  of  the  term,  and 
a  historical  review  of  the  rating  system  which  obtains 
in  this  country,  they  pass  on  to  a  description  of  the 
subventions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
from  the  National  Exchequer  in  relief  of  local  burdens. 
From  this  it  appears  that  prior  to  1888,  these  sub- 
ventions amounted  to  very  nearly  three  millions  per 
annum.  By  the  legislation  of  that  year,  a  very  im- 
portant change  was  effected,  not  only  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  relief  to  the  local  rates  was  given,  but  also  as 
to  the  amount  itself.  Instead  of  Parliamentary  grants 
in  respect  of  certain  heads  of  expenditure  being  made 
out  of  Imperial  Funds,  a  system  of  assigning  particular 
branches  of  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  local  administra- 
tion was  substituted.  These  assigned  revenues,  being 
the  proceeds  of  certain  Excise  Licenses  together  with 
a  share  of  the  Probate  Duty,  were  diverted  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  and  handed  over  to  the  new  County 
or  County  Borough  Councils,  who  were  directed  to 
continue  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  the  assistance 
which  the  latter  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  the  Central  Government.  Other  revenues  were 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  same  authorities,  raising 
the  contributions  from  the  Imperial  Funds  towards 
the  relief  of  local  burdens  to  seven  millions  per  annum. 
A  further  sum  of  ;^  1,300,000  per  annum  was  in  1896 
added  to  this  amount  for  distribution  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
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The  Commissioners  then  deal  with  the  Grievances 
of  Ratepayers,  which  they  summarise  as  follows : — 

1.  Complaint  on  behalf  of  ratepayers  in  general, 
that  there  is  thrown  on  the  rates  too  much  of  the  cost 
of  certain  national  services  which  the  State  requires 
to  be  undertaken,  and  the  burden  of  which,  it  is 
alleged,  ought  consequently  to  be  borne  on  the 
broader  back  of  the  taxpayer. 

2.  Complaints  of  inequality  as  between  one  dis- 
trict and  another. 

3.  Complaint  that  local  expenditure  is  met  in  too 
large  a  measure  by  what  is  in  effect  a  tax  levied  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  rateable  property. 

4.  Complaint  that  those  who  possess  and  enjoy 
property  not  rateable  are  placed  in  too  favourable  a 
position  as  compared  with  owners  and  occupiers  of 
rateable  property. 

5.  Complaint  that  special  classes  of  ratepayers  (ais 
for  instance  agriculturalists)  are  unduly  burdened, 
inasmuch  as  they  require  for  their  business  an  amount 
of  rateable  property  disproportionate  to  their  general 
ability. 

6.  Complaint  that  agricultural  ratepayers  have  by 
recent  legislation  been  unduly  favoured  as  compared 
with  ratepayers  in  urban  districts. 

7.  Complaint  that,  in  regard  to  urban  districts,  all 
rates  are  paid  by  occupiers,  and  none  (at  least  directly) 
by  owners,  although  the  owners  of  land  in  such  districts 
benefit  largely  by  town  developments  and  by  expendi- 
ture from  rates  on  improvements. 

An  attempt  is  then  made  to  classify  the  expenditure 
of  local  authorities :  distinguishing  between  what  are 
designated  as  ** onerous"  services  and  ** local  or  bene- 
ficial "  services,  including  in  the  former  class  those 
branches  of  administration  which  are  predominantly 
national  in  character,  such  as  poor  relief,  police  and 
criminal  prosecution,  education  and  the  maintenance  of 
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main  roads.  Anticipating  that  their  admission  that 
these  services  are  mainly  national  will  lead  to  a  demand 
for  their  being  wholly  paid  for  by  national  funds,  the 
Commissioners  proceed  to  state  that  they  must  dismiss 
any  such  idea  as  impracticable,  and  they  also  discard 
as  inexpedient  the  suggested  transfer  to  the  central 
authority  of  the  maintenance  and  control  of  lunatic 
asylums.  The  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  im- 
position and  collection  of  a  local  income  tax  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  insuperable,  and  another  suggestion 
that  appears  to  have  been  made  to  them  that  a  special 
local  rate  should  be  laid  on  inhabited  houses  is  also 
set  aside  as  being  open  to  serious  difficulties  and 
objections.  Into  tne  discussion  which  is  then  entered 
upon  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  system  of  assigned 
revenues  and  of  that  of  **  subventions,"  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  largely  of  an 
academic  character,  and  to  have  but  little  practical 
importance.  If  any  particular  branch  of  revenue  which 
has  hitherto  been  taken  into  account  as  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  annual  budget  is  with- 
drawn from  it,  and  applied  to  local  purposes,  a  deficit 
will  be  left  which  has  to  be  supplied  from  some  other 
source ;  and  exactly  the  same  result  follows  if  the 
relief  to  local  requirements  is  given  by  a  direct  pay- 
ment from  Imperial  Fund.  One  mode  may  be  simpler 
than  or  preferable  to  the  other,  but  the  main  fact 
remains  that  in  either  case  some  new  source  of  revenue 
has  to  be  found  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  An 
additional  turn  or  half  turn  of  the  income-tax  screw 
will  probably  follow  in  either  case. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  consider  how 
further  relief  to  local  rates  should  be  distributed  and 
paid,  and  they  formally  recommend  that  the  assistance 
heretofore  given  to  local  authorities  should  be  con- 
tinued with  such  modifications  and  developments  as 
seem  to  be  called  for.  For  instance,  the  basis  of  the 
Union   salaries   grant,  instead  of  being  as   now  the 
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expenditure  which  was  actually  incurred  in  1887-88,  is 
to  be  the  expenditure  of  the  financial  year  next  preced- 
ing the  passing  of  legislation  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations.  The  grant  made  to  the  police 
authorities  will  be  increased  so  as  to  equal  one  half  the 
net  cost  of  police  and  police  stations  for  the  same  year. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  a  grant  of  three  shillings 
weekly  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  lunatics 
and  imbeciles  detained  in  Workhouses  should  be  made 
to  Guardians  in  cases  where  provision,  satisfactory  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  is  made  for  their  accom- 
modation ;  and  there  is  also  a  recommendation  that 
some  grant  should  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  additional  accommodation  as  may  be  found 
to  be  necessary. 

New  grants  are  recommended  in  aid  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  pauper  children,  and 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  and  infirm  in  Workhouse 
wards  and  infirmaries.  A  further  suggestion  that 
assistance  should  be  given  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  relief — 
both  indoor  and  outdoor — to  classes  of  paupers  other 
than  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  favourably 
considered ;  but  it  is  held  that  provision  for  it  may  be 
deferred  until  the  other  grants  recommended  have  been 
provided. 

A  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  is  also 
recommended,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  conveyance 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners  should  be  borne  by  the 
State. 

These  recommendations  are  followed  by  suggestions 
for  the  abolition  of  the  existing  system  of  Exchequer 
Contributions  Accounts,  and  for  the  general  simplifica- 
tion of  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grants  to  the  recipients. 

The  general  result  of  the  recommendation  is  that 
the  grants  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  will  be  increased 
from  ;^7,i45,CKxy  to  ;^9,7 15,000:  the  difference  being 
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raised  by  the  transfer  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  inhabited  house  duty,  of 
certain  specified  stamp  duties,  and  of  trading  and 
establishment  licenses ;  a  hint  being  given  that  the 
last-mentioned  source  of  revenue  admits  of  considerable 
development.  It  is  apparently  left  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  devise  means  for  meeting  the 
deficiency  which  will  be  caused  by  this  diversion  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  from  the  national  revenue  to 
local  administration. 

Chapter  VII L  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  classification  of  property  for  rating 
purposes,  but  beyond  the  recognition  of  the  exceptional 
character  of  agricultural  holdings,  as  to  which  they  say 
it  has  been  well  established  that  **in  view  of  the 
character  of  agricultural  property,  the  amount  of  the 
produce  and  profits  derivable  therefrom,  and  the  relative 
extent  to  which  benefits  accrue  to  the  property,  and  to 
its  occupiers  by  reason  of  expenditure  incurred  by 
local  authorities,  it  would  be  inequitable  that  rates 
should  be  paid  in  respect  of  it  on  the  basis  of  its  full 
annual  value,"  they  make  no  attempt  at  classification. 
As  to  agricultural  land  it  is  recommended  that  for  all 
burdens  which  are  of  an  onerous  character  (including 
of  course  the  poor  rate),  agricultural  land  should  be 
assessed  at  one-half  its  rateable  value,  and  that  in 
respect  of  other  burdens,  not  classed  as  onerous,  the 
agricultural  ratepayer  should  continue  to  be  assessed, 
as  at  present,  at  one  fourth  of  the  rateable  value  of  his 
occupation.  As  a  temporary  expedient  the  continu- 
ance of  the  arrangement  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1 896 
is  recommended. 

The  burning  question  of  the  **  Rating  of  Land 
Values"  is  next  dealt  with,  and  after  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  arguments  and  evidence  produced 
in  favour  of  such  rating,  the  Commissioners  say,  **that 
the  advocates  of  what  would  be  in  effect  a  new  land 
tax  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  local  Expenditure,  have 
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failed  to  convince  us  that  it  would  be  equitable  to. 
select  a  particular  class  of  rateable  property  for  the   . 
imposition  of  a  new  and  special  burden." 

In  regard  to  "  Exemptions  from  Rateability,"  the 
Report  says,  "that  absolute  exemption  of  particular 
properties  from  liability  to  rates  is  inadvisable.  Above 
all  no  exemption  should  be  allowed  from  rates  which 
are  expended  on  services  which  directly  benefit  the 
institutions  concerned.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Parliament  has  in  the  past,  by  statute,  granted  certain 
exemptions,  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  recommend  the 
repeal  of  those  statutes,  in  reliance  upon  which  many 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  obligations  under- 
taken. But  we  think  that  no  further  extension  of  the 
principle  of  exemption  should  be  permitted,"  and  regret 
is  expressed  that  the  Commissioners  are  unable  to 
assent  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  reporting  in  favour 
of  the  exemption  of  hospitals  and  similar  institutions 
from  liability  to  rates. 

The  Commissioners  look  with  little  favour  upon  the 
system  of  compounding  for  rates ;  but  they  admit 
that  its  abolition  is  now  impracticable,  and  they  suggest 
that  the  limit  of  compositions  should  be  raised  in  the 
country  generally  from  £S  to  ;^io  net  rateable  value ; 
the  limits  in  London  and  Liverpool  to  remain  as  at 
present 

The  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  upon  a  modified 
rating  of  unoccupied  properties ;  upon  the  deduction 
to  be  made  from  gross  rental  to  obtain  rateable  value  ; 
upon  the  valuation  and  assessment  of  licensed  premises, 
and  of  mines  which  are  worked  under  the  sea  below 
low- water  mark ;  upon  the  rating  of  machinery,  and 
upon  the  rating  of  railways  and  other  special  properties, 
are  then  given,  and  they  conclude  their  Report  with 
the  following  important  recommendation :  that  an  in- 
dependent Assessor  of  Railways  should  be  appointed, 
and  should  be  entitled  to  receive  such  salary  and  em- 
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ploy  such  staff  as  the  Treasury  may  approve,  and  that 
with  regard  to  special  properties  (such  as  tramways, 
gas  and  water  works,  electric  light  works,  telephones, 
and  in  some  cases  mines,  harbours,  docks  and  wharves), 
the  occupiers  of  such  properties  or  the  local  authori- 
ties concerned  should,  if  they  so  desire  it,  have  the 
properties  valued  by  the  Government  Valuer  of  Rail- 
ways, instead  of  by  the  County  or  Borough  valuation 
authorities,  and  that  an  appeal  should  then  lie  to  the 
Railway  Commission,  or  a  special  tribunal  created  for 
the  purpose. 

I  have  thus,  as  best  I  can  within  the  time  allotted 
to  me,  given  you  an  account,  necessarily  superficial,  of 
this  important  Report, — a  Report  which  calls  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  local  authorities,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  that  at  no  distant  date  some  effort  will  be 
made  by  legislation  to  give  effect  to  its  recommenda- 
tions. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said :  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  to  our  Secretary 
for  having  given  us  in  a  nutshell  the  result  of  the  work  of  dva  years. 
It  shows  the  great  ability  of  Mr  Hagger  in  these  matters.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association),  who  was  warmly  greeted  on  rising  to  speak,  said,  that 
the  President  referred  to  the  necessity  for  provision  for  lunatics,  and 
the  Royal  Commission  recommended  a  grant  of  3s.  in  respect  of 
the  lunatics  in  the  Workhouse.     He  would  have  to  differ  from  that 
altogether.      The  cost  of  lunacy  would   have  to  be  as  it  was  in 
America,  a  State  charge,  and  lunacy  administration  would  have  to  be 
reformed,  so  that  the  chronic  cases  could  be  treated  in  a  less  expen- 
sive manner  than  in  the  enormous  Asylums  which  were  fully  fitted 
out  for  acute  cases.     The  imbeciles  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
Workhouse,  and  a  joint  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases  should 
be  arranged,  but  a  three  shilling  grant  would  be  utterly  inadequate, 
owing  mainly  to  the  cost  of  buildings  at  the  present  time,     (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Jenner  Fust  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he 
joined  very  heartily  in  the  expression  of  thanks  which  had  been 
offered  to  Mr  Hagger  for  the  very  clear  and  intelligent  abstract  he 
given  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  also  for  the  opinion 
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he  had  given  as  to  the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxation.  Any  opinion 
from  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Hagger^s  experience  was  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Hagger  had  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  the  majority  report,  which  was,  of  course,  strictly  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  but  the  minority  report  was,  he  ventured  to  think, 
quite  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  especially  the 
suggestion,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  assessments.  With  all  deference 
to  the  eminent  men  who  signed  the  report,  and  to  Sir  John  Hibbert, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  minority  report  contained  the  more  states- 
manlike plan.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  agreed  with  the  minority  who  said 
that  local  taxation  should  be  placed  on  some  definite  and  constant 
basis.     (Hear,  hear.) 

There  were  no  other  sf)eakers. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Hagger  for  the 
pai>er.     This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences, Dr  Rhodes,  Mr  Hagger,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Hignett,  were 
elected. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr  RatclifTe,  seconded  by 
Mr  Darlington,  that  the  Conference  be  held  at  Preston  next  year. 

The  members  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF   WORKHOUSE 

INMATES. 

By    Miss   OLGA    HERTZ, 

Guardian^  Ckorlton  Union. 


The  subject  that  has  been  allotted  to  me,  and 
which  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing  this 
afternoon,  seems  to  go  to  the  very  beginning  of 
things — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor  Law, 
that  is  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Before  there  were  any  laws  regulating  the  treatment 
of  the  poor,  you  will  remember  each  parish  is  en- 
joined to  supply  suitable  materials  to  give  employ- 
ment to  all  rogues,  sturdy  beggars,  vagrants,  and 
other  lazy  persons  who  will  not  find  work  for  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  them  employed  so  that  they  may 
earn  the  food  they  must  have  to  keep  them  from 
starving.  That  was  before  the  days  of  Workhouses, 
but  the  problems  connected  with  Poor  Law  adminis- 
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tration  would  appear  to  be  hard  of  solution,  for  they 
have  a  wonderful  knack  of  cropping  up  again  and 
again,  and  if  every  one  were  satisfied  with  the  employ- 
ments of  our  Workhouse  inmates  to-day,  I  suppose  it 
would  not  have  been  considered  necessary  by  those 
responsible  for  the  choice  of  subjects  to  give  an  after- 
noon to  the  one  I  am  to  bring  before  you. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Aged  Poor  the  Commissioners  say  :  **  The  question 
of  employment  or  occupation  of  the  aged  is  one  of 
great  importance.  The  monotony  of  Workhouse  life 
is  one  of  the  main  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  it,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider 
how  far  this  can  be  in  practice  avoided.  Some  of  the 
aged  are,  of  course,  through  special  infirmity  and  senile 
decay,  unable  to  do  any  work,  however  light,  and 
generally  speaking  the  old  people  are  not  given  any 
particular  task  of  work.  They  are  simply  given  such 
light  employment  as  would  keep  them  from  that  idle- 
ness which  would  be  much  more  irksome  to  them 
than  light  work.  They  do  wood-chopping  or  gar- 
dening, or  cleaning  wards  and  yards,  and  some  sorts 
of  domestic  work.  In  country  districts,  where  there 
is  generally  a  large  garden,  light  work  on  the  land  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  employments  for  the  aged. 
But  in  town  Unions  there  is  generally  little  or  no 
land  attached  to  the  Workhouse,  and  it  is  difficult  in 
general  to  devise  employment  not  interfering  with  out- 
side trade.  Light  wood-chopping  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  employment  for  the  aged  ;  and  provided 
machinery  is  not  used,  and  the  independent  manu- 
facturer is  not  undersold  (points  to  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  drew  special  attention  by  circular 
in  1888),  there  seems  no  reason  for  its  discouragement. 
Another  common  employment,  especially  in  London, 
is  oakum-picking,  which,  Mr  Hedley  tells  us,  is  given 
largely  in  Workhouses,  not  as  a  task  of  work  but  as  a 
means  of  occupation.     The  old  men  go  into  the  work- 
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room  and  they  sit  there  and  pick  as  much  oakum  as 
they  choose,  or  as  h'ttle  as  they  choose,  simply  as 
better  '  than  sitting  with  their  hands  before  them 
doing  nothing.'  " 

The  Report  goes  on  to  give  some  examples  from 
Metropolitan  Unions.  In  Shoreditch,  it  is  stated, 
'•  the  old  people  do  nearly  as  they  like.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  them  who  have  no  task,  but 
are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways. 
In  the  working  hours  they  may  do  a  little  work  if 
they  are  able  to.  There  is  a  tailor  s  shop,  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  a  carpenter  s  shop,  and  there  many 
of  these  old  people  really  make  themselves  very  use- 
ful, and  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  their  work."  Then 
again  at  Whitechapel  we  are  told :  **  The  old  people 
are  encouraged  to  do  that  which  they  are  best  able 
and  most  desire  to  do.  A  painter  gets  a  little  paint- 
ing to  do,  and  so  on,  and  they  are  distributed  all  over 
the  place  in  little  shops  ;  they  have  places  of  their  own 
all  within  the  Workhouse  walls."  Mr  Vallance  also 
describes  a  system  of  evening  talk,  readings,  and 
other  light  occupations  for  those  of  the  aged  who  care 
to  engage  in  them,  as  well  as  for  others,  which  has 
been  introduced  at  Whitechapel  with  admirable  effect. 
This  I  shall  refer  to  again. 

•*  The  problem  of  employment  for  women  is  sim- 
pler"— I  am  still  quoting  from  the  Report — **at  any 
rate  for  those  who  can  do  sewing  and  such  like  work, 
of  which  there  is  always  plenty.  There  is  also  scrub- 
bing floors,  laundry  and  other  household  work,  but  much 
of  this  would  not  be  suited  to  the  infirm."  And  Mr 
Davy,  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  remarks 
that  *•  if  the  old  women  have  had  some  other  occupa- 
tion, and  do  not  know  how  to  knit  or  sew,  they  must 
have  very  dull  lives  ;  it  is  cheerless. comfort." 

This  leads  to  a  description  of  the  Brabazon  Em- 
ployment Scheme,  to  which,  however,  I  shall  refer 
later  on. 
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I  have  referred  first  to  this  report  because  the 
eminence  of  the  Commissioners  entitles  all  they  say  to 
our  most  careful  consideration,  and  they  had  such  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  receiving  evidence  from  ex- 
perts all  over  the  country  in  all  that  concerns  the  aged 
poor,  but,  I  take  it,  my  subject  is  to  include  all  classes 
of  inmates,  so  I  now  go  on  to  give  you  what  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  gather  as  to  the  actual  em- 
ployments now  in  use  throughout  the  larger  Unions. 
My  replies  come  from  some  45  Unions,  all  with  at 
least  800  inmates  and  some  with  many  more.  I  have 
been  unable  to  keep  the  aged  and  infirm  altogether 
separate  from  the  able-bodied,  for,  as  they  do  in  other 
ways,  in  employments  they  certainly  overlap  fre- 
quently. As  experienced  Guardians  you  must  all  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast 
line  ;  an  inmate  of  forty  may  be  really  older  as  regards 
bodily  capacity  than  another  of  sixty  or  even  more, 
and  old  people  who  have  always  led  active  lives  will, 
even  when  they  become  Workhouse  inmates,  be  more 
likely  to  wish  to  follow  some  light  employment  than  to 
be  entirely  idle  and  useless.  So  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  the  facts  I  am  about  to  give  you  apply  exclusively 
either  to  the  so-called  able-bodied  or  to  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

What  struck  me  forcibly  is  the  very  great  uni- 
formity of  the  answers  received  from  the  45  Unions 
written  to.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this, 
notably  from  Norwich,  where  the  answer  is  worth 
quoting  in  its  entirety.  **  All  males  over  sixty-five  go 
out  every  day.  The  Guardians  expect  no  work,  so 
nothing  is  done.  Healthy,  able-bodied  men  are 
relieved  in  casual  wards.  What  little  labour  we  have 
left  is  employed  to  keep  the  house  clean  and  in  gar- 
dening." 

You  must  forgive  me  if  I  give  you  just  a  few  figures, 
summarising  the  facts  as  given  to  me. 
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The  most  universal  employment  is  wood-chopping 
practised  at  forty  out  of  the  forty-five  Unions,  in  its 
various  forms  of  chopping,  faggoting  (that  is  tying  in 
bundles),  and  sawing  wood — the  last  only  being  ex- 
pected from  the  able-bodied.  Then  follow  stone-break- 
ing in  twenty-four,  and  oakum-picking  in  twenty-three. 
Housework  is  practised  in  twenty-three  (and  I  should 
have  said  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  men),  while 
twenty-one  Unions  say  they  employ  men  as  far  as 
possible  at  their  own  trades,  these  including  joiners, 
engineers  and  stokers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
bakers,  bookbinders,  painters,  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
gas- workers,  ostlers,  gardeners,  and  others.  In  some 
Unions  men  are  put  to  corn-grinding,  mat-making, 
mattress  or  brush  making,  or  are  employed  as  night- 
watchmen  and  wardsmen.  A  few  Unions  complain  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  work  of  the  House 
done  owing  to  want  of  suitable  labour,  but  what  strikes 
me  is,  that  none  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  oc- 
cupations they  have  for  their  inmates  or  any  desire  to 
hear  of  any  fresh  suggestions  for  different  employment. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  of  experi- 
enced Guardians  who  may  be  present  here  to-day  on 
this  point. 

A  very  interesting  statement  was  sent  me  from  the 
Holbom  Union  showing  the  profits  made  in  one  year 
from  the  various  occupations  carried  on  by  pauper 
labour.  The  gross  profit  is  no  less  than  j^  1,094.  ^  ^s. 
S^d.,  made  up  of  large  amounts  from  farming,  wood- 
chopping,  gas-making,  and  shoemaking,  and  smaller 
ones  from  tailoring,  stone-breaking,  corn-grinding,  and 
mat-making,  which  last  only  contributes  jC^.  14s.  to 
the  total.  It  would  be  extremely  instructive  to  have 
similar  statements  from  all  Unions,  and  we  should  then 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  the  warning  as  to  in- 
terfering with  outside  traders  is  being  ignored  by  those 
responsible  for  Workhouse  administration.  I  am  not 
aware  how  universally  such  a  statement  is  furnished  for 
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the  information  of  Guardians  and  others  whom  it  may 
concern. 

The  problem  as  regards  employment  for  women 
seems  to  be  rather  how  to  get  enough  women  to  do 
the  necessary  work,  than  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  finding  work  for  them.  Time  after  time  young 
women — that  is,  those  under  sixty — have  come  to 
me  saying,  **  We  work  hard  here,  we  might  as  well  be 
outside  working."  Much  better,  I  should  say,  but  then 
there  are  other  considerations.  They  may  have  a 
number  of  children,  and  though  they  might  be  able 
to  keep  themselves  (given  a  sufficiency  of  work  out- 
side, which  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  in  the  case  of 
unskilled  labour),  they  cannot  keep  a  family  as  well. 
More  likely  than  not,  though  they  are  well  behaved  and 
even  good  workers  inside,  they  are  addicted  to  drink, 
and  owing  to  this  all-too-prevalent  failing  are  better  in 
than  out.  Then  there  are  the  many  deserted  wives, 
and,  though  only  indirectly  bearing  on  my  subject,  1 
should  be  most  grateful  for  any  expression  of  opinion 
from  Guardians,  who  may  have  tried  to  find  any  solu- 
tion, as  to  the  best — by  which  I  mean  most  deterrent — 
treatment  for  these  sad  cases.  Are  they  invariably  re- 
lieved only  inside  the  Workhouses  ?  Do  they  ever  re- 
ceive out-relief  without  entering  the  House  at  all  ?  and 
if  so,  how  long  must  the  husbands  have  been  absent  to 
ensure  this  being  granted?  What  precautions  are 
adopted  to  prevent  or  to  discover  collusion  between 
man  and  wife,  and  what  steps  resorted  to,  to  ensure 
the  punishment  of  the  deserter  ?  Even  if  found  and 
imprisoned  for  the  month,  which  I  believe  is  the  usual 
sentence,  how  many  cases  are  bettered  by  this  treat- 
ment? If  very  few,  as  I  believe  is  the  experience  of 
most  of  us,  can  nothing  else  be  devised  by  all  the 
united  wisdom  and  experience  of  Guardians  that  will 
prove  more  of  a  deterrent?  My  own  conviction  is 
that  absolute  refusal  of  out-relief  to  any  deserted  wife 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  strictly  carried  out 
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in  every  Union,  would  go  far  to  stamping  out  this  cry- 
ing evil.  Such  rules  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity 
among  the  poor,  and  most  men  would  perhaps  think 
twice  before  acting  in  such  a  way  that  an  entire  break- 
up of  his  home  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence ; 
while  if  he  knows  that  his  wife  and  children  will  be 
as  comfortable,  if  not  more  so,  during  his  absence  as 
before,  and  that  he  will  have  his  home  to  return  to 
whenever  he  chooses  to  make  use  of  this  privilege, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  indulge  his  fancy 
to  go  on  a  spree,  or  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  the  independence  of  a  common  lodging-house,  as  a 
change  from  the  crowded  and  noisy  house,  filled  with 
undisciplined,  badly  brought-up  children  of  all  ages. 
Of  course  I  know  that  this  rule,  as  all  rules  do,  would 
cause  hardship  in  individual  cases,  but  I  am  strongly 
convinced  that  the  good  would  largely  outweigh  the 
evil,  and  that  before  very  long  we  should  find  the 
number  of  deserted  wives  reduced  by  hundreds  all 
over  the  country.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  might  not 
even  have  some  effect  in  reducing  the  numbers  of 
improvident  early  marriages  now  contracted,  though 
possibly  the  connection  might  not  occur  to  the  foolish 
young  people,  who  enter  on  responsibilities  they  have 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  ^ble  to  fulfil.  One 
witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  The  more  I  know  of 
the  Poor  Law,  the  more  diffident  I  get  about  being 
quite  certain  about  almost  anything,'*  but  notwith- 
standing my  sympathy  with  this  feeling  I  am  confident 
that  I  am  right  in  my  convictions  as  regards  what 
ought  to  be  the  treatment  of  deserted  wives. 

To  return — the  scrubbing,  cleaning,  laundry  work, 
making  and  mending  of  clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  cooking 
making  of  beds,  nursing  of  babies,  waiting  on  officers, 
gives  ample  employment  to  all  able-bodied  and  many 
aged  women  in  our  Workhouses.  I  have  found  some 
over  seventy  scrubbing  floors  [in  dormitories,  and  on 
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inquiring  was  told  it  was  by  their  own  request  they 
had  such  a  task  assigned  to  them.  The  great  majority 
of  the  old  women  are  employed  in  the  sewing  room, 
and  of  course  there  are  many  grannies  and  daddies 
excused  work  altogether. 

This  brings  me  to  another  division  of  my  subject, 
which  is  that  of  amusements,  a  not  unimportant  form 
of  employment,  and  one  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
universally  considered  as  it  might  be.  The  White- 
chapel  plan  seems  to  me  a  very  good  one.  I  will  give 
you  the  details  of  it  as  given  by  Mr  Vallance  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  —  **  In 
the  case  of  both  men  and  women  the  able-bodied 
attend  every  night  with  a  mental  instructor,  and  the 
aged  are  at  liberty  to  join  the  officer  in  the  occupation 
of  the  evening  between  6.30  and  8  o'clock.  These 
hours  are  often  disastrous  to  character  when  the 
inmates  are  left  without  supervision  ;  it  is  then  you 
get  the  corrupting  associations.  On  the  male  side  the 
officer  is  a  schoolmaster.  He  talks  about  the  labour 
market,  interests  them  in  reading  about  emigration, 
thrift  and  temperance,  and  so  forth ;  offers  to  write 
letters  for  them,  or  to  make  inquiries  for  them,  and 
becomes  a  friend  of  the  men.  If  they  have  good  in 
them  they  respond,  and  if  not  they  are  under  salutary 
restraint.  In  the  case  of  the  women  the  instructress 
reads  to  them,  teaches  them  knitting,  gives  them  a 
mechanical  occupation,  and  so  on.  This  is  carried  on 
every  day  except  Saturday,  when  domestic  arrange- 
ments, such  as  giving  out  clean  clothes,  &c.,  take  up 
the  time." 

Of  course  the  amount  of  success  of  such  a  system 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  officer  to  whom 
this  task  is  entrusted,  but  that  is  always  so.  In  theory 
a  system  may  be  perfect,  but  its  degree  of  success  will 
always  vary  according  to  the  men  and  women  who 
administer  it.  Pre-eminently  this  is  the  case  with  all 
Poor    Law  administration,   hence  the   importance   of 
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securing  a  high  class  of  officers,  and  may  we  not  begin 
with  ourselves  and  say  a  conscientious  class  of  Guar- 
dians, with  no  axes  of  their  own  to  grind  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  present  will  have  had 
practical  experience  of  the  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme,  which  has  done  so  much  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  many  old  people  in  our  Workhouses  since  its 
inception  in  the  kind  heart  of  Lady  Meath  and  its 
introduction  in  Kensington  Workhouse  in  1883.  The 
last  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Return  of  Women  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  gives 
a  list  of  217  Unions  (Miss  Kelaart  says  240)  in  which 
the  scheme  is  in  operation,  so  there  must  still  be  many 
that  are  without  this  real  help  in  their  work.  An 
excellent  paper,  giving  the  details  about  how  to  set  about 
starting  it,  and  what  to  do  when  started,  was  read  by 
Miss  Kelaart,  of  Bedford,  last  June,  and  is  published 
in  the  Report  of  the  South  Midland  District  Poor 
Law  Conference  ;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  quite 
briefly  to  give  you  a  few  particulars,  as  this  paper  may 
not  have  come  under  every  one's  notice. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  introduction  of  this 
scheme  sometimes  originates  with  a  woman  Guardian, 
but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  much  better  if  it  is 
worked  by  outside  help,  as  Guardians  generally  have 
more  to  do  than  they  can  get  through  in  the  allotted 
time.  Besides,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  enlist  fresh 
friends  for  our  aged  inmates.  The  scheme  briefly  is 
this : — When  the  permission  of  the  Guardians  has 
been  obtained  for  its  introduction,  a  grant  of  money 
may  be  applied  for  from  Lady  Meath's  Central  Com- 
mittee, who  now  administer  the  funds.  This  is  given 
as  a  loan,  and  is  to  be  repaid  without  interest  as  may 
be  possible.  With  this  money  materials  are  purchased, 
and  the  lady,  or  ladies,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Matron,  which  it  is  important  to  obtain,  find  out  which 
old  people,  either  in  the  Infirmary  or  the  House,  desire 
to  participate.     It  is  necessary  to  get  the  permission 
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of  the  Master  in  each  case,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
men  workers  will  be  more  numerous  than  the  women, 
because  all  women  who  are  able  to  do  anything  with 
their  fingers  will  probably  be  fully  employed  in  doing 
mending.  Then  the  teaching  begins,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  various  the  articles  are  that  the  old  people,  who 
often  had  never  handled  a  needle,  or  a  carving  tool,  or  a 
netting  shuttle  or  knitting  needles  before,  can  produce 
and  become  really  proficient  at  There  is  a  woman  in 
the  hospital  of  my  Union,  who  has  only  one  hand  and 
is  always  bed-ridden ;  she  makes  the  most  elaborate 
embroidery  with  a  special  arrangement  of  frame  to 
suit  her  infirmity.  Cripples  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  can 
be  set  to  work,  and  they  forget  their  ailment  over  the 
interest  of  the  occupation.  Testimony  as  to  the  value 
of  the  interest  thus  created  was  borne  by  more  than 
one  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission.  They 
said  it  did  the  patients  good  and  it  did  the  officers 
good  too,  wherever  it  had  been  tried,  but  again  it 
depends  on  your  getting  the  right  sort  of  women  with 
tact  and  knowledge  to  work  it.  When  the  old  people 
have  been  at  work  for  a  year,  a  sale  is  held  of  their 
finished  work,  and  the  proceeds  may  be  used  to  provide 
fresh  materials  to  go  on  with,  to  repay  part  of  the  loan, 
and  the  balance  provides  a  fund  from  which  to  help 
the  inmates  generally.  The  workers  themselves  should 
be  made  to  understand  from  the  first  that  it  is  the 
doing  of  the  work  that  is  their  particular  privilege,  not 
any  pecuniary  assistance  or  extra  treat  of  any  sort, 
other  than  what  may  be  shared  by  all.  As  soon  as 
they  look  for  any  reward  from  the  sale  of  the  work, 
jealousies  and  unpleasantness  are  sure  to  result,  and 
the  real  good  of  the  pleasant  occupation  is  missed. 
Extra  luxuries,  such  as  carrying  chairs  or  comfortable 
lounge  chairs,  may  be  provided  in  infirmary  wards,  and 
in  some  Workhouses  the  funds  have  been  used  to  help 
paupers  to  leave  with  some  chance  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood outside,  by  providing  tools,  or  taking  them  out 
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of  pawn^  or  a  hawking  outfit,  or  clothes  for  girls  or 
women  going  to  domestic  service.  This  is  all  to  the 
good,  but  is  only  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  the 
scheme,  which  is  the  provision  of  light  and  suitable 
occupations  for  the  old  people,  whose  last  years,  in 
many  cases  not  a  few,  must  be  spent  inside  the  Work- 
houses, where  life  cannot  be  other  than  monotonous. 

As  I  am  now  more  on  the  subject  of  amusements 
than  occupation,  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  games, 
such  as  chess,  backgammon,  dominoes,  &c.,  and  in 
some  imbecile  wards  billiards  are  provided  and  much 
enjoyed  by  the  men.  Cards  are  prohibited,  as  being 
'•games  of  chance,"  but  whether  this  is  universally 
enforced  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  think  something 
might  be  done  to  provide  better  reading  for  the 
inmates  than  the  system,  or  want  of  system,  now 
prevailing  in  most  Workhouses.  Daily  papers — 
though  sometimes  a  few  days  old — are  fairly  abundant, 
though  possibly  care  is  not  always  taken  to  see  that 
the  selfish  ones  do  not  sit  on  some  while  reading 
another,  or  in  other  ways  monopolise  more  than  their 
fair  share.  As  regards  books,  I  am  afraid  the  kind  of 
literature  provided  is  either  very  dry  and  uninteresting 
or  altogether  of  the  magazine  class,  where  any  exists 
at  all.  I  believe  there  is  a  lending  agency  in  existence 
to  which  Guardians  can  subscribe,  but  I  have  some 
idea  that  there  are  Boards  of  Guardians  who  do  not 
consider  that  they  get  good  value  for  their  money  in 
this  way  either.  I  do  not  know  how  far  a  good  selec- 
tion, of  standard  works  would  be  appreciated  by 
Workhouse  inmates,  but  at  least  I  should  like  to  see  a 
sufficiency  of  suitable  books  provided  for  the  use  of 
our  children  on  Sundays  and  the  evening  hours  in 
winter  time. 

I  have  not  said  anything  yet  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  and  have  left  myself  very  little 
time  to  go  into  the  subject.  Children  under  the  care 
of  the  Guardians  are  of  course  subject  to  the  same 
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regulations  as  regards  school  attendance  as  all  other 
children,  and  they  may  not  be  employed  half  or  whole 
time  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  passed  the  necessary- 
standard  or  reached  the  age  of  exemption.  As  long 
as  they  are  chargeable  they  may  not  be  employed  for 
wages  at  all.  This  is  perfectly  right  and  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  amended  Poor  Law,  but  even 
this  can  be  carried  too  far.  When  objection  is  taken 
to  children  helping  in  little  ways  out  of  school  hours, 
such  as  scrubbing  and  mending,  just  the  ways  in 
which  children  love  to  feel  themselves  of  use  in  their 
own  homes,  then  I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  inter- 
fering with  a  child's  best  instincts,  and  certainly  are 
not  doing  it  good  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  children  of  a  working  man  are  made  useful  in 
many  ways  from  a  very  early  age,  and  while  one  does 
not  want  them  to  be  overworked  in  any  sense,  it  does 
seem  very  short-sighted  to  forbid  a  child  under  twelve 
to  learn  to  help  "  mother  '*  because  forsooth  it  has 
to  go  to  school,  and  that  is  enough  occupation  at  one 
time.  A  child  can  do  useful  work  while  thinking  it 
play,  and  much  may  be  taught  in  that  way  without 
any  over-exertion  of  mind  or  body. 

The  industrial  training  that  is  now  given  to  many 
of  our  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  is  very  good, 
and  even  if  a  boy  does  not  take  up  the  trade  he  has 
learned  something  of  while  at  school,  he  is  none 
the  worse  for  knowing  how  to  cobble  his  shoes,  mend 
his  clothes,  or  bake  bread,  whatever  position  he  occu- 
pies in  after  life,  and  if  he  emigrates  all  these  things 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him.  For  girls,  un- 
less they  have  very  exceptional  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial training,  which  no  Workhouse  can  give,  and  even 
Cottage  Homes  somewhat  imperfectly  supply,  a  year 
at  any  of  the  now  numerous  certified  Training  Homes  is 
invaluable.  They  can  take  better  places  at  higher 
wages  when  they  have  gone  through  the  course  of 
training   given   there,    and   the   connection   with   the 
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Union  is  much  more  effectually  severed,  a  benefit 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  say  more  about  this,  but  I  must  hurry  on. 

The  employments  for  casuals  hardly  seem  to  belong 
to  my  subject,  as  I  suppose  they  are  now  usually  kept 
in  separate  establishments.  In  their  case  the  principle 
to  go  upon  is  generally  recognised,  though  uniformity 
in  the  task  imposed  has  not  yet  been  attained  at  all 
casual  wards,  still  the  work  is  given  as  a  task  and 
made  sufficiently  hard  and  disagreeable  to  act  as 
a  deterrent,  and  generally  consists  of  stone-breaking, 
oakum-picking,  wood-sawing,  or  corn-grinding. 

To  sum  up :  as  regards  employment  for  women,  I 
think  we  may  safely  say  there  is  a  lack  of  women 
rather  than  a  lack  of  employment.     As  regards  men, 
this  does   not   hold   good  everywhere,  though  some 
Workhouse  Masters  do  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  work  of  the  House  done.     While  it  is  a 
good  principle  to  put  the  men  to  work  at  their  own 
trades,   we  must  remember  that  the  inmates  of  our 
Workhouses  are  with  very  few  exceptions  the  failures 
in  life.     They  are  either  bodily  or  mentally  more  or 
less  infirm,  and  even  those  who  might  be  called  skilled 
labourers  are  not  likely  to  be  capable  of  a  real  day's 
work,  while  a  large  number  belong  to  the  unskilled 
classes,  who,  while  professing  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing if  they  could  only  get  it  to  do,  can  really  do 
nothing  well.     In  small  Unions  no  doubt  it  may  be 
possible  to  suit  every  man's  occupation  to  his  capacity 
and  knowledge,  and  so  to  let  him  have  some  satis- 
faction in  his  work,  but  in  large    Unions  where  the 
inmates  have  to  be  dealt  with   by  the  dozen  or  the 
score  it  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  ensure  this  result. 
Very  much  will  depend  on  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  apportionment  of  work  and  for  the  discipline  during 
working  hours,  for  the  Guardians  can  only  supplement 
the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  by  more 
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detailed   rules :    they  cannot   themselves  see   to   the 
carrying  out  of  the  rules  when  made. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  though  I  have  occupied 
almost  all  the  time  allowed  me,  I  am  far  from  having 
exhausted  my  subject,  but  if  in  introducing  it  I  may 
have  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the  discussion  that 
is  to  follow,  then  I  trust  the  afternoon  will  not  prove 
barren  of  results.  It  is  suggestions  for  profitable  and 
elevating  employments  for  those  under  our  care  that 
we  need  in  order  to  prevent  the  mischievous  mono- 
tony which  is  difficult  to  combat  where  large  numbers 
of  people  have  to  live  under  necessarily  strict  dis- 
cipline. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs  Douglas  (Chester  Union)  said  the  Brabazon  work  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Chester  Workhouse  by  an  outsider  (the  Hon. 
Mrs  Trelawny),  and  it  had  been  eminently  successful,  especially 
among  the  imbeciles,  and  she  recommended  its  adoption  by  all  other 
Workhouses.  As  regarded  the  provision  of  literature  for  Workhouse 
inmates,  she  said  it  had  been  productive  of  good  results,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  them  discussing  characters  from  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  other  writers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MooRSOM  (I^cal  Government  Board)  said  he  hojjed  that 
some  day  there  would  be  a  Local  (iovernment  Board  lady  inspector 
of  Workhouses,  as  she  would  be  far  more  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  than  a  man  could  be.  With  regard  to 
Miss  Hertz's  reference  to  oakum-picking,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  had  been  generally  dropped  by  wish  of  the  late  President  of 
the  l^cal  Government  Board,  (Cheers.)  It  had  undoubtedly,  as 
one  of  the  tasks  in  prison,  acquired  quasi-criminal  associations. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  rejoiced  to  see  how  the  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme  had  brightened  the  lives  of  the  old  and  the  infirm.  In  the 
cotton  districts  many  of  the  women  were  absolutely  ignorant  of 
domestic  work,  but  when  they  were  able  and  willing  to  help  in  the 
House  the  matron  was  only  too  glad  to  give  them  plenty  to  do.  He 
could  not  endorse  the  testimonial  given  in  the  paper  to  the  individual 
training  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  boys  did  not  remain  long  enough 
in  the  hands  of  the  trainer  to  do  any  real  good,  and  they  were  turned 
out  with  but  a  smattering  of  a  trade.  He  was  glad  that  the  girls' 
lives  had  been  rendered  less  laborious  and  monotonous  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  restricting  their 
employment  in  scrubbing  and  the  like.      (Hear,  hear.)      He  was 
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certain  that  the  girls  had  had  a  great  deal  too  much  work  to  do  them 
any  good — (hear,  hear) — and  that  now  they  had  more  liberty  and 
amusements,  they  would  develop  into  better  women  than  their  pre- 
decessors.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Darlington  (Wigan)  said  that  some  years  ago  at  Southport 
be  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  very  able  paper  by  the  Countess 
of  Meath.  He  remembered  it  vividly,  because  he  had  to  read  a 
paper  after  her,  and  felt  quite  ashamed  of  himself.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  That  lady's  paper  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Guardians, 
and  resulted  in  a  very  general  adoption  of  the  Brabazon  scheme  in 
the  north  of  England.  (Cheers.)  He  was  glad  that  oakum-picking 
had  been  done  away  with,  for  at  it  a  very  energetic  able-bodied  man 
could  not  earn  more  than  twopence  a  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his 
opinion,  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  VVorkhouse  ought  to  be 
capable  of  producing  at  least  ten  shillings  a  week,  in  fact  many  of 
them  might  be  self-supporting.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman  Ormerod  (Preston)  said  he  wished  to  thank  Miss 
Hertz  for  her  able  paper.  There  was  always  a  demand  for  girls  for 
domestic  service,  and  they  could  not  be  trained  too  young  for  it. 
The  difficulty  was  to  place  the  boys  out  in  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Rev.  Thomas  Bridge  (Macclesfield)  said  that  a  Conference  of 
this  importance,  representing  the  whole  of  the  Unions  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  should  not  have  one-third  of  its  time  taken  up  with 
petty  details  of  Workhouse  management  With  all  due  deference  to 
Miss  Hertz,  it  was  a  pity  to  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Conference 
in  this  way.  It  seemed  to  him  like  using  a  Nasmyth  hammer  to 
crack  a  nut  Matters  of  detail  of  this  kind  should  be  put  aside  and 
only  matters  of  larger  import  should  be  considered  at  such  gatherings. 
He  was  airing  the  opinions  of  many  in  the  room.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
dissent) 

A  Member  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  Was  the  reverend  gentle- 
man in  order  in  discussing  that  question  ? 

The  President  said  he  thought  Mr  Bridge  was  travelling  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  interfere,  but 
he  must  say,  however,  that  he  did  not  agree  with  one  word  that 
he  had  said.     (Cheers,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Bloomfield  said  that  the  subject  treated  by  Miss  Hertz  was 
selected  by  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  entire  Conference  Com- 
mittee, and  received  the  second  largest  number  of  votes.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  said  he  was  sure  Mr  Bridge  had  never  experienced 
the  awful  monotony  of  pauper  invalids*  life  or  he  would  not  have 
made  the  speech  he  had  made.  (Cheers.)  If  they  could  find 
anything  that  would  make  the  lives  of  the  poor  happier,  their  time 
was  well  spent  (Cheers.)  There  was  a  Book  to  which  Mr  Bridge, 
presumably,  attached  great  weight,  and  in  it  was,  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,"  and  in  what  they  were  doing  this  afternoon  they  were 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  that  sentence.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr  John  Evans  (Birkenhead)  said  he  emphatically  dissente<l 
from  Mr  Bridgets  remark  that  the  discussion  was  a  waste  of  time, 
rt  was  time  admirably  spent.  (Cheers.)  The  Brabazon  Scheme 
had  done  a  great  deal  to  render  the  lives,  especially  of  the  helpless 
and  bedridden,  infinitely  less  miserable  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  that  the  Guardians 
throughout  the  country  were  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children.  He  instanced  several  cases  in  his  Union  in  which  the 
Brabazon  Society's  work  had  been  attended  with  most  excellent 
results.  He  urged  Guardians  to  do  all  they  could  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  children  under  their  care,  and  by  assisting  them  to 
become  respectable  members  of  society  they  would  be  doing  practical 
work  in  the  direction  of  reducing  pauperism  in  the  future.  (Cheers.) 
They  could  not  do  much  for  the  old  people,  but  the  future  of  the 
children  was  largely  in  their  keeping.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Meadows  (Bucklow)  said  he  had  often  urged  that  the 
Conference  would  be  more  successful  if  the  papers  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  some  days  in  advance.  (Hear,  hear).  They  had 
had  that  morning  a  most  able  paper  from  their  worthy  Secretary, 
and  there  was  no  discussion  on  it,  only  two  gentlemen  having 
anything  to  say — Dr  Rhodes,  who  could  speak  on  anything — (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter) — and  Mr  Jenner-Fust,  an  expert.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  hoped  that  another  year  they  would  have  the  papers  in  time  to 
consider  them  prior  to  the  Conference.  With  reference  to  the  paper, 
he  quite  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  a  little  healthy  employment  for 
the  inmates.  It  was  impossible,  with  few  exceptions,  to  encourage 
them  to  work  at  their  own  trades  in  the  House,  but  there  were  plenty 
of  things  that  inmates  could  do,  and  Guardians  need  not  fall  back 
on  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking.  As  regards  the  children,  a 
great  deal  too  much  was  made  of  their  industrial  training.  The 
Brabazon  Scheme  was  in  force  in  his  Workhouse,  and  he  strongly 
recommended  it.  As  to  deserted  wives,  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  enter  the  House  if  of  good  character.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Green  (Burnley)  said  he  did  not  know  that  Mr 
Bridge  had  been  going  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  some  of  them 
did  feel  that  to  spend  their  time  in  coming  long  distances  to  discuss 
such  subjects  as  Miss  Hertz's  paper  was  emphasising  the  obvious — 
(hear,  hear) — and  that  if  their  time  was  not  wasted  it  was  not  spent  so 
profitably  as  it  might  be.  (Hear,  hear).  The  reader  of  the  paper 
herself  corroborated  that  by  stating  the  great  uniformity  of  the 
replies  received  from  the  various  Unions.  He  understood  that  from 
the  Brabazon  Scheme  considerable  profits  accrued ;  what  was  done 
with  the  money  ?  He  agreed  that  the  refusal  of  relief  to  deserted 
wives  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  There  was  a  great  amount 
of  collusion  in  those  matters,  and  idle,  hulking  fellows,  having  advised 
their  wives  to  go  to  the  Relieving  Officer,  were  able  to  go  away  on 
tramp  with  the  assurance  that  on  their  return,  after  a  few  weeks  or 
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months,  the  women  would  be  found  to  have  been  well  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  their  honest,  hardworking  neighbours.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Dansky  (Local  Government  Board)  said  he  wanted  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  thanking  Miss  Hertz  for  her  paper,  and  also  of 
thanking  the  ladies  of  his  district  for  the  great  interest  they  took  in 
Poor  Law  work.  He  knew  that  they  gave  up  all  kinds  of  engage- 
ments rather  than  disappoint  the  inmates  of  the  Union  of  their 
periodical  visit.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper 
that  the  industrial  training  of  the  children  was  good.  What  he  looked 
for  from  the  industrial  trainers  was  not  so  much  that  they  should  teach 
the  children  technical  work  as  that  they  should  be  their  friend,  and 
interest  and  amuse  them.  The  emigration  of  children  had  been  very 
successful,  one  girl  who  failed  to  keep  two  or  three  situations  was  sent 
to  Canada,  and  did  so  well  that  she  personally  paid  the  expenses  to 
Canada  of  another  girl  from  the  same  Workhouse.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal,  Member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Poor  l^w  Conferences)  said  she  did  not  think  that  the 
afternoon's  work  was  wasted.  She  would  willingly  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Kendal  to  hear  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  say 
he  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  lady  Inspector  of  Workhouses. 
(Cheers.)  With  regard  to  deserted  wives  she  thought  some  considera- 
tion should  be  shown  them  the  first  time  but  not  afterwards.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Miss  Hertz  said  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  for  her  to  say. 
She  was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  subject 
of  her  paper.  She  agreed  to  deal  with  it  because  she  was  asked  to 
do  so.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  profits,  she  had  never 
heard  they  were  so  great  as  to  be  in  any  way  burdensome.  (Cheers, 
and  laughter.)  The  initial  loan  of  ;£^2o  had  to  be  repaid,  and  the 
subsequent  surpluses  were  used  for  the  provision  of  little  luxuries  and 
comforts  for  the  general  good  of  the  inmates,  which  could  not  be 
provided  out  of  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  main  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  was  not  to  use  the  profits  for  the  direct  benefit  of  those  who 
did  the  work,  the  doing  of  the  work  was  its  own  reward.  With  regard 
to  deserted  wives  she  would  adopt  a  stringent  treatment,  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  refusing  relief  to  all  such  cases.  In- 
dividual cases  of  hardship  would  happen  for  perhaps  ten  or  even 
twenty  years,  but  the  general  result  would  be  excellent  if  there  was 
uniformly  strict  administration  on  that  point.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  the  paper  and  discussion  were  very  useful, 
and  would  doubtless  bear  fruit.  (Hear,  hear.)  Though  the  Rev. 
Mr  Bridge  had  thrown  some  doubt  on  the  utility  of  the  paper, 
he  (the  President)  really  thanked  him  for  having  given  a  little  life  to 
the  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  question  was  quite 
as  important  as  any  they  had  to  deal  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  re- 
gretted that  there  was  not  a  better  discussion  on  the  very  excellent 
paper  of  his  friend,  Mr  Hagger.  It  was,  however,  a  large  order  for 
immediate  discussion.     He  agreed  with  Mr  Meadows  that  it  would 
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be  a  good  thing  to  place  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  del^ates  prior 
to  the  Conference— (hear,  hear) — but  there  were  difficulties,  princi- 
pally the  non-delivery  of  the  manuscript  until  the  last  moment.  The 
Brabazon  Scheme  was  of  the  utmost  use  in  brightening  the  lives  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  inmates  of  the  Workhouses.  With  regard  to 
deserted  wives  he  thought  that  if  relief  were  refused  for  the  first  six 
months  it  would  do  much  to  check  wife  desertion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Permission  having  been  given  for  questions  on  general  Poor  Law 
practice, 

Mr  Leach  (Rochdale)  stated  that  in  four  or  five  Unions  in 
the  North- Western  District  it  was  the  practice  to  refuse  to  grant  non- 
resident relief,  and  to  refuse  to  administer  it  to  persons  resident  in 
the  Union  area  on  behalf  of  other  Boards  desiring  to  grant  such  relief. 
In  one  case  the  Guardians  recommended  another  Board  to  pay  the 
money  through  a  tradesman.  He  wished  to  know  why  non-resident 
relief  was  refused,  and  why  the  Boards  refusing  it  declined  to  ad- 
minister it  for  other  Boards  ? 

The  President  said  Mr  Jenner-Fust  had  recently  supplied  him 
with  a  list  of  North-Western  Unions  refusing  to  grant  non-resident 
relief. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Fylde  Union  said  that  for  twenty-five  years 
that  Board  had  refused  to  grant  non-resident  relief,  and  they  had 
never  asked  other  Boards  to  refund  to  them  any  relief  granted  to 
persons  residing  in  Fylde  District. 

Mr  Manuel  (Prescot)  said  his  Board  had  pursued  a  similar 
policy  for  about  as  long  a  period.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were  pay- 
ing hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  way  of  non-resident  relief,  and,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  the  system  was  open  to  very  grave  abuse,  they  dis- 
continued it,  though  they  were  quite  as  sympathetic  as  any  Board 
that  granted  non-resident  relief. 

Mr  Macdonald  (Manchester)  said  that  for  many  years  that 
Board  had  refused  to  grant  non-resident  relief.  He  mentioned  a 
case  in  which  a  person  who  at  one  time  received  such  relief  appeared 
to  have  ample  to  live  upon  without  it. 

Mr  Williams  (Leigh)  said  his  experience  was  that  non-resident 
poor  did  not  receive  the  attention  which  other  recipients  did,  and 
that  the  Relieving  Board  was  seriously  imposed  upon  in  such  cases. 
He  did  not  remember  a  single  non-resident  case  where  it  was  reported 
that  relief  was  no  longer  required. 

Mr  Keenit  said  the  uniform  refusal  of  non-resident  relief  would 
lead  to  hardship,  and  he  trusted  that  such  a  drastic  course  would 
not  find  favour.  He  believed  that  the  Relieving  Officers  faithfully 
investigated  the  non-resident  cases. 

Mr  Leach  said  he  could  not  see  why  one  Board  should  recom- 
mend another  Board  to  pay  the  relief  through  a  tradesman. 

Mr  Hagger  said  he  did  not  know  why  such  a  course  should  be 
recommended.  To  grant  non-resident  relief  was  a  common  practice 
years  ago,    but   there  was  a  movement  in   favour  of  very   strict 
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administration,  and  it  came  to  be  a  cardinal  point  with  many  Boards 
to  refuse  non-resident  relief,  and  it  followed  that  such  Boards  declined 
to  assist  other  Boards  to  perpetuate  a  practice  to  which  they  them- 
selves were  opposed.  In  Liverpool  it  had  never  been  the  practice 
to  wholly  refuse  non-resident  relief,  or  to  refuse  to  relieve  on  account 
of  other  districts.  There  was  no  question  at)out  it  that,  if  adopted,  it 
required  to  be  very  strictly  administered. 

Mr  Ollive  (VVirral)  said  the  whole  thing  entirely  confirmed  his 
opinion  that  the  law  of  settlement  ought  to  be  abolished. 

The  conference  then  adjourned. 

Dinner. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the 
Conference,  took  the  chair  at  the  dinner  given  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  in  the  evening. 

The  toasts  of  "  The  King "  and  of  "  The  Mayor  of  Chester " 
having  been  honoured, 

The  President  said :  I  have  to  propose  the  health  of  our  friend 
and  Secretary,  Mr  Hagger.  (Cheers.)  We  have  now  for  many  years 
been  under  his  guidance.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr 
Holgate,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Rochdale  Union,  who  was  for  a  long 
while  our  Secretary,  and  I  may  say  Mr  Hagg;er  has  been  a  very 
worthy  successor  of  Mr  Holgate.  (Cheers.)  If  any  success  has 
attended  our  Conference  of  late  years,  that  success  has  been  due  to 
the  admirable  management  of  Mr  Hagger.  Of  course  he  has  been 
helped  by  Local  Committees,  but  I  feel  sure  he  has  been  the  prime 
mover  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  success  of  the  gatherings. 
(Cheers.)  I  hope  he  may  long  be  spared  to  guide  the  counsels  of 
the  North-Western  Conference.  I  cannot  hope  for  many  years  to  be 
present  with  him,  but  I  hope  he  may  be  with  you  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  all  welcome  him  to-day,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  see  his 
cheerful  face,  and  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  his  health.  (Cheers.)  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

Mr  Hagger,  who  was  cheered  on  rising  to  respond,  said :  I  never 
felt  more  strongly  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  I  am  quite  undeserving 
of  all  the  kind  words  which  have  been  said  of  me.  If  you  had  con- 
fined yourselves  simply  to  saying  I  had  done  my  best,  I  should  have 
been  very  well  satisAed,  and  have  received  it  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  I  cannot  claim  more  than  that.  It  indicates  your  good 
wishes  towards  me,  and  I  cannot  desire  anything  better.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  J.  MiLsoN  Rhodes  (Vice-President  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  :  There  is  one  more  toast  we  should  not 
like  to  separate  without  drinking,  and  that.is  the  toast  of  the  grand  old 
English  gentleman  who  has  presided  over  the  Conference  for  so  many 
years,  and  occupies  the  chair  to-night.  (Cheers.)  When  the  history  of 
these  Conferences  comes  to  be  written,  there  will  be  no  name  more 
distinguished  than  thai  of  Sir  John  Tomlinson  Hibbert.    (Cheers.) 
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He  has  come  here  to-day,  not  in  the  best  of  health,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  come,  and  I  hope  he  will  go  back  in 
better  health  than  he  came.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  thank  him  for 
coming  here.  There  is  no  man  living  or  dead  who  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than  Sir  John  Tomlinson 
Hibbert,  and  I  ask  you  to  drink  long  life  and  prosperity  to  him. 
(Cheers.) 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  full  honours. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  who  was  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm,  said:  I  am  almost  overcome  by  the  warmth  of  your 
reception  of  the  toast  of  my  health,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  though 
I  did  not  feel  quite  "  a  jolly  fellow " — (laughter) — when  I  came  to 
the  Conference  this  morning,  I  feel  much  more  "jolly"  now — (hear, 
hear) — as  I  think  of  the  friendliness  of  all  my  old  friends  of  the 
North-Western  Conference  amongst  the  Guardians  of  Lancashire  and 
Chester.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  kind 
reception  you  have  given  me  on  all  these  occasions.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for  that  I  have  been  spared  with  health  and 
strength  to  preside  over  you  for  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  not  long 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  a 
man  or  a  woman.  I  can  recall  the  first  meetings  which  we  held,  and 
those  in  recent  years,  and  I  can  see  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  period  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I -aw  in  the  two 
counties.  I  am  sure  none  can  examine  the  reports  of  Mr  Jenner- 
Fust,  and  the  report  in  respect  of  Cheshire,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  great  work  is  being  done  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
two  counties.  I  can  say  here  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  that  one 
of  the  things  I  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  about  is  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  this  work,  and  to  the  Conferences.  (Cheers.)  I  am  sure 
the  ladies  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  bringing  forward 
better  administration.  There  were  many  who  were  afraid  of  admitting 
ladies,  but  now  they  know  the  great  work  which  they  have  done,  they 
are  not  afraid  of  them,  but  would  welcome  ladies  in  even  greater 
numbers  on  the  various  boards.  (Cheers.)  With  respect  to  the 
work  done  in  the  different  Unions,  I  am  sure  if  we  refer  to  the  way 
in  which  the  poor  are  treated  in  the  Workhouses,  the  way  in  which 
the  Infirmaries  have  been  built,  and  extended  on  the  most  scientific 
principles,  or  the  way  in  which  the  children  have  had  their  education 
attended  to,  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  say  the  Guardians  of  the  two 
counties  have  understood  the  position,  and  have  acted  up  to  it. 
(Cheers.)  Though  I  am  glad  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past,  I 
look  to  future  years  when  much  more  will  be  done.  The  people  wish 
that  the  poor  shall  be  well  treated,  but  that  everything  shall  be  done 
to  instil  into  them  habits  of- forethought  and  thrift.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
I  said  to-day  I  say  now,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  by  lax  administra- 
tion that  the  poor  will  be  really  helped,  but  that  it  is  by  strict 
administration  you  w^ill  raise  up  a  provident  nation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  work  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  more  extensive,  but  not  more 
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important,  than  the  work  of  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  and  I  trust  that 
the  Guardians  will  have  the  courage  to  perform  the  duties  with  con- 
sideration for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time,  regard  for  the  ratepayers 
who  have  to  provide  the  money.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  not  an 
occasion  for  public  speaking,  and  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the  great 
warmth  you  have  shown  me,  and  for  the  honoured  position  in  which 
you  have  placed  me  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  1  hope  if  I  have 
health  and  strength  left  me,  I  may  meet  you  again  next  year. 
(Cheers,)  With  these  few  words  let  me  thank  you  warmly  for  the 
very  great  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  the  toast  of  my 
health  to-night.     (Prolonged  cheers.) 


Saturday,  2ist  September. 

Mr  Leach  read  the  following  paper  : — 

EXTENSION  OF  BOARDING-OUT  ORDERS: 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
CASE  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN 
BORN  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

By  Mr  R.  A.  LEACH, 

Barrister^-Lawy  Clerk  to  the  GuardioHS  o/  the  Rochdale  Union. 


There  are  two  Boarding-out  Orders  at  present  in 
force.  One,  dated  the  28th  May  1889,  applies  to  the 
boarding-out  of  children  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union 
or  separate  parish  to  which  they  are  chargeable.  This 
Order  is  addressed  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
several  Unions  and  separate  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales,  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  Board  of  Guardians 
who  may  not  make  use  of  its  provisions.  The  other 
Order,  also  dated  the  28th  May  1889,  applies  to  the 
boarding-out  of  children  within  the  limits  of  the  Union 
or  parish  to  which  they  are  chargeable.  This  Order 
is  addressed  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  several 
Unions  and  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  outside  the 
Metropolis ;  thus  there  is  not  a  single  provincial  Board 
of  Guardians  who  may  not  make  use  of  its  provisions. 
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Having  regard  therefore  to  the  areas  to  which  the  two 
Orders  apply,  it  wilF  be  understood  so  far  as  provincial 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  concerned  that  no  room  for 
extension  of  either  Order  in  the  sense  of  area  remains. 
Thus  in  this  paper — the  North-Western  Poor  Law 
District  being  entirely  provincial — the  expression 
extension  of  Boarding-out  Orders  means  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Orders  by  way  of  the  inclusion  of  classes 
of  children  not  as  yet  within  the  provisions  of  either 
Order. 

The  two  Boarding-out  Orders  embrace  orphan  and 
deserted  chargeable  children  only.  In  making  this 
statement,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  as 
defined  in  each  Order  the  terms  orphan  and  deserted 
mean  more  than  is  conveyed  by  ordinary  use  of  the 
terms.  In  the  two  Boarding-out  Orders:  '*When 
applied  to  a  legitimate  child  the  term  orphan  child 
means  a  child  both  of  whose  parents  are  dead  ;  or  one 
of  whose  parents  is  dead,  the  other  being  under  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  permanently  from 
mental  disease,  or  being  permanently  bedridden  or 
disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse,  or  being  out 
of  England  ;  and  the  term  deserted  child  means  a  child 
deserted  by  both  parents ;  or  deserted  by  one  parent, 
the  other  being  dead,  or  under  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude or  suffering  permanently  from  mental  disease,  or 
being  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate 
of  a  Workhouse,  or  being  out  of  England  ;  or  a  child, 
one  of  whose  parents  is  under  sentence-  of  penal  servi- 
tude, or  suffering  permanently  from  mental  disease,  or 
is  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a 
Workhouse,  or  is  out  of  England,  the  other  parent  being 
likewise  in  one  of  those  conditions  ; "  and  **  When  ap- 
plied to  an  illegitimate  child  the  term  orphan  child  means 
a  child  whose  mother  is  dead,  and  the  term  deserted  child 
means  a  child  deserted  by  its  mother,  or  whose  mother 
is  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  per- 
manently from  mental  disease  or  is  permanently  bed- 
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ridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse  ;  or 
is  out  of  England/'  While  the  definition  of  orphan 
and  deserted  is  identical  in  the  two  Orders,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  here  that  there  are  restrictions  as  regards 
age  in  the  Boarding-out  beyond  Unions  Order  that  do 
not  exist  in  the  Boarding-out  within  Unions  Order. 
Under  the  former  Order  no  child  may  be  boarded-out 
for  the  first  time  at  an  earlier  age  than  two  years,  and 
no  child  may  be  boarded  out  at  a  later  age  than  ten 
years,  except  in  the  case  of  a  child  above  the  age  of 
ten  years  placed  in  the  same  home  with  a  brother  or 
sister  under  that  age.  But  under  the  latter  Order 
there  are  no  age  restrictions.  If  the  Guardians  please, 
they  may  board  out  within  the  Union  the  youngest  babe 
coming  under  the  Orders  definition  of  orphan  or 
deserted. 

Broad  as  the  terms  orphan  and  deserted  in  the 
Boarding-out  Orders  are,  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
leave  the  bulk  of  Poor  Law  children  untouched.  On 
the  I  St  January  last  the  total  number  of  such  children, 
exclusive  of  the  insane,  in  England  and  Wales,  was 
208,941,  of  whom  50,828  were  being  maintained  in 
Workhouses  and  other  institutions,  while  158, 113  were 
receiving  outdoor  relief.  The  50,828  children  in  re- 
ceipt of  indoor  relief  included  33,392  orphans  or  other 
children  relieved  without  their  parents;  8,578  children 
of  able-bodied  inmates ;  3,326  children  of  not  able- 
bodied  inmates;  and  5,532  illegitimate  children  of 
inmates.  The  158,113  children  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  included  97,271  children  dependent  on  widows; 
20,764  children  resident  with  their  able-bodied  fathers 
who  had  obtained  relief;  17,482  children  of  parents 
who  were  not  able-bodied;  3,641  children  relieved  on 
account  of  parents  being  in  gaol,  &c. ;  281  children  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines ;  8,394  children  of  non- 
resident males ;  9,935  orphans  or  other  children  re- 
lieved •  without  parents  ;  and  345  illegitimate  children 
with  their  mothers.    These  figures,  it  must  be  admitted, 
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show  that  the  vast  majority  of  children  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief — and  the  outdoor  relief  children  are  to 
the  indoor  relief  children  as  3  to  i — are  living  with 
their  parents.  Granted  that  such  children,  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  could  never  be  brought  within  the 
provisions  of  a  Boarding-out  Order,  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  of  all  the  other  classes  enumerated — taking 
both  indoor  and  outdoor — a  far  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren still  remain  outside  the  reach  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Boarding-out  Orders  than  are  within  the 
reach  of  those  provisions  ?  It  would  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  proportions  approximately  if  figures 
were  obtainable  to  show  how  many  of  the  33,392 
orphans  and  other  children  relieved  without  their 
parents  in  Workhouses  and  other  institutions  were 
neither  orphans  or  deserted.  How  far  the  Orders 
should  be  extended  to  bring  within  their  provisions 
Poor  Law  children  who  are  as  yet  outside  those  pro- 
visions is  a  matter  upon  which  there  may  be  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion. 

Recently  a  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  two  Boarding-out  Orders,  so  that  Guar- 
dians may  be  able  to  board  out  any  child  in  respect  of 
whom  they  may  put  in  force  the  powers  given  them  by 
sub-section  i  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899.  That  sub- 
section is  as  follows  : — 

'*  Where  a  child  is  maintained  by  the  Guardians  of 
a  Poor  Law  Union,  and 

**  I.  The  child  has  been  deserted  by  its  parent ;  or 

'*  II.  The  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by  reason 
of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  vicious  habits  or  mode  of 
life,  a  parent  of  the  child  is  unfit  to  have  the  control  of 
it ;  or 

**III.  A  parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her 
parental  duties  by  reason  of  being  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  or  of  being  detained  under  the 
Inebriates  Act,  1898  ;  or 
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"IV.  A  parent  of  the  child  has  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  respect  of  any  offence  against  any  of 
his  or  her  children  ;  or 

"V.  A  parent  of  the  child  is  permanently  bed- 
ridden or  disabled,  and  is  the  inmate  of  a  Workhouse, 
and  consents  to  the  resolution  hereinafter  mentioned ; 
or 

"  VI.  Both  the  parents,  or  in  the  case  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  the  mother  of  the  child,  are  or  is  dead  ; 

the  Guardians  may  at  any  time  resolve  that  until  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  years  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  such  parent  as  aforesaid,  or  if  both 
parents  are  dead  of  the  parents,  in  respect  of  the  child 
shall,  subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  vest  in  the 
Guardians,  and  thereupon  those  rights  and  powers 
shall  so  vest  accordingly,  and  shall  continue  so  vested 
whether  the  child  does  or  does  not  continue  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Guardians." 

The  expression  "maintained  by  the  Guardians" 
used  in  the  sub-section  is  defined  by  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  1889.  Shortly  stated,  it  includes  all  children 
wholly  or  partly  maintained  by  the  Guardians  in  a 
Workhouse  or  other  institution  and  boarded-out  chil- 
dren, and  excludes  all  children  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  other  than  the  boarded-out. 

Sub-section  i  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  applies 
to  many  more  children  than  the  Boarding-out  Orders 
apply  to.  Had  the  provisions  in  the  said  section  been 
enacted  before  the  issue  of  the  said  Orders,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  other  than  that  the  Orders  would  have  been 
drawn  so  as  to  have  enabled  the  Guardians  to  board 
out  any  child  in  respect  of  whom  they,  in  conformity 
with  statute,  assumed  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
parent.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  for  an  extension 
of  the  Boarding-out  Orders  to  bring  the  Orders  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,   1899,  is  a  reasonable 
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one.  Strange  to  say,  in  a  reply  to  a  similar  resolution 
passed  by  the  Keighley  Guardians  some  time  ago,  the 
Local  Government  Board  stated  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  proposed  extension  practicable.  In  the  reply 
no  reason  was  assigned  for  such  an  opinion. 

The  Poor  Law  Schools  Committee,  appointed  in 
1894  by  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  inquire  into  systems  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  children,  recom- 
mended, **That  the  restrictions  (boardin^-out  beyond 
Unions  Order)  as  to  the  ages  between  which  children 
may  be  boarded  out  for  the  first  time  be  removed  ;  and 
that  the  (proposed)  new  Boarding-out  Authority  be 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  making  such  regula- 
tions in  this  and  kindred  matters  as  may  be  found  most 
suitable  to  encourage  and  not  to  hinder  the  extension 
of  the  boarding-out  system."  The  recommendation  so 
far  has  not  been  given  effect  to.  But — if  it  is  admitted 
that  the  boarding-out  system  is  a  good  system  of  deal- 
ing with  Poor  Law  children — the  earlier  children  are 
boarded  out  the  better.  Certainly  the  absence  of  age 
restrictions  in  the  Boarding-out  within  Unions  Order 
justifies  a  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  age  restric- 
tions in  the  Boarding-out  beyond  the  Unions  Order. 
The  removal  of  those  restrictions  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial extension  of  the  Order  by  bringing  within  its 
provision  children  who  are  now  out  of  the  scope  of  the 
Order  solely  on  the  ground  of  age. 

The  State  Children's  Association  advocate  the 
extension  of  the  Boarding-out  Orders  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  elasticity  in  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
so  as  to  permit  enterprising  Boards  of  Guardians  who 
are  ready  to  undertake  fresh  departures  in  the  board- 
ing-out system  to  make  them.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Association  would  have  elasticity  introduced  into 
the  Orders  would  no  doubt  be  to  the  extent  of  making 
as  many  indoor  children  as  possible  eligible  to  be 
boarded  out. 
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If  the  Local  Government  Board  at  some  time  or 
other  determined  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution,  re- 
commendation, and  advocacy  mentioned,   ought  they 
at  the   same    time    to   widen    out   the    Boarding-put 
Orders  so  that  Guardians  may  be  able  to  board  out 
any  illegitimate  child  born  in  the  Workhouse,  though 
the  child  is  neither  an  orphan  nor  deserted,  and  though 
its  mother  is  not  such  a  woman  as  that  the  Guardians 
may  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  j  899, 
assume    in    respect   of   the   child   all    the   rights  and 
powers  of  a  parent?     If  so,  should  their  power  to  do 
so  be  dependent  upon   the  mother's  consent?     Now 
this   is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  room   for  much 
difference  of  opinion.     There  is  ever  much  sympathy 
for  young  women  who  in  their  trouble  have  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  Wgrkhouse,  but  who  have  a  keen 
desire  to  regain  as  far  as  possible  a  status  of  respecta- 
bility, and  yet  must  be  exceedingly  hampered  in  doing 
so  unless  freed   from  the  care  and  responsibility  of 
their  babes.      Guardians  with  the  largest  amount  pf 
this  sympathy   most   likely  are   prepared   to   let   th^ 
mother   go   free    subject    to   whatever    contributions 
towards   the   maintenance   of    the    children    may   be 
secured   and  would  extend  the   Boarding-out  Orders 
so  that   the    children   could   be   boarded   out   if  the 
Guardians  so  thought  fit.     Other  Guardians,  though 
not  devoid  of  sympathy,  would  never  consent  to  such 
a  course,  because  they  would  consider  that  it  would 
be  a  turn  backwards  towards  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed   before   the  reform  of  the  Poor  LaWj 
when  bastardy  flourished  on   parish  subsidies.    .  The 
number   of    illegitimate    children    chargeable   to    tb/^ 
poor  rates  in  England  and  Wales  in  1835  was  7i,;J98. 
On   the   I  St  January  last,  with,  a  population  twice  a§ 
large,  the  number  so  classed  was  only   5,877  (5,53? 
indoor  and  345  outdoor). 

A  reference  to  the  amount  of  bastardy  in  the  dayj$ 
preceding  Poor  Law  reform  and  in  the  actual  yeai^ 
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[1835]  of  the  reform  commencing  to  take  effect  sug- 
gests the  giving  of  a  few  other  bastardy  figures.  To 
give  these  figures  may  be  a  digression  from  the  strict 
purpose  of  this  paper,  but  the  interest  which  the 
figures  afford  may  be  permitted  to  atone  for  the 
digression.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England 
and  Wales  shows  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
in  England  and  Wales  fell  from  68  per  1,000  births  in 
the  year  1850  to  40  per  1,000  in  the  year  1899.  The 
infants  registered  in  1899  in  England  and  Wales  as 
born  out  of  wedlock  numbered  37,124.  In  Lancashire 
they  numbered  5,023,  being  38  per  1,000  births  ;  and 
in  Cheshire  931,  being  42  per  1,000  births.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  still-born  children,  in  regard  to 
whom  there  is  no  birth  registration.  The  lowest 
proportion  of  illegitimates  to  the  total  births  was  in 
Essex,  where  it  was  28  per  1,000;  the  highest  pro- 
portion was  in  Herefordshire,  where  it  was  66  per 
1,000.  There  are  no  figures  giving  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  born  in  Workhouses  to  the  total 
number  of  illegitimate  children  born,  but  extracting 
for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  illegitimate  birth  rate 
in  parishes  where  there  is  a  Workhouse  or  Work- 
houses, and  comparing  it  with  the  birth  rate  for 
parishes  where  there  is  no  Workhouse,  there  is  much 
ground  for  saying  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
illegitimate  children  born  are  born  in  Workhouses. 
The  criminal  statistics  for  England  and  Wales  show 
that  in  1899,  during  which  year  as  already  stated, 
37,124  illegitimate  children  were  born  in  England  and 
Wales,  only  7,995  applications  were  made  to  justice  to 
make  maintenance  orders  on  putative  fathers,  and  of 
that  number  1,831  proved  unsuccessful  applications. 
Allowing  for  deaths  of  children  and  marriages  of 
parents  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  their  illegitimate 
children,  the  criminal  statistics  unquestionably  in- 
dicate that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  putative 
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father,  for  one  reason  or  another,  escapes  being  saddled 
with  any  order  for  the  maintenance  of  his  illegitimate 
child. 

While  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  their 
having  higher  standards  of  moral  rectitude  than  they 
had  formerly,  have  made  for  the  gradual  decrease  of 
bastardy,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  a  great  promoter, 
if  not  the  greatest  promoter,  of  the  decrease.  This 
being  so,  Boards  of  Guardians  need  to  think  twice 
before  asking  for  the  extension  of  any  Poor  Law 
Order  if  the  extension  suggests  the  arrest  of  any 
influence  that  at  present  promotes  the  decrease  of 
bastardy.  The  earliest  English  bastardy  laws  were 
very  severe  on  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child  as 
well  as  on  the  putative  father,  so  severe,  indeed,  as  to 
ultimately  defeat  their  own  purpose  and  lead  to  that 
shameful  condition  of  things  reported  upon  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  of  1834.  The  existing  bastardy 
laws  show  that  while  the  putative  father  is  not  to  go 
free,  neither  is  the  mother  to  escape  responsibility  for 
wrong  doing  ;  for  however  well  circumstanced  a  puta- 
tive father  may  be,  no  order  exceeding  5s.  per  week 
may  be  made  upon  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
illegitimate  child.  The  order  is  frequently  for  a  less 
amount  than  5s.  per  week.  A  single  child  cannot  be 
adequately  clothed,  fed,  educated,  and  brought  up 
from  birth  on  5s.  per  week.  No  person  can  justly 
find  fault  with  those  for  being  such  as  they  are.  But 
while  that  is  so,  to  get  back  to  the  purpose  of  the 
paper,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked,  Must  the  young 
person,  who  in  her  trouble  has  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  Workhouse,  and  who — say  through  the  abscond- 
ing of  the  father  of  her  child — cannot  get  a  bastardy 
order  or  enforce  such  an  order  if  obtained,  remain 
practically  imprisoned  with  her  child  in  the  Work- 
house because  unable  herself  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  the  child's  maintenance  ?     If  it  be  right  that 
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the  Guardians  should  help  her  by  letting  her,  in  her 
desire  to  regain  respectability,  go  out  without  her 
child,  subject  to  an  agreement  to  contribute  towards 
its  maintenance  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  to  do  so, 
there  cannot  remain  any  justifiable  reason  why  the 
Boarding-out  Orders  should  not  be  extended  to  allow 
of  the  child  being  boarded  out,  especially  if  the  mother 
consents  to  the  Guardians  assuming  all  her  powers  and 
rights  in  respect  of  the  child.  Cases  are  met  with  in 
which  such  help  would  be  a  real  boon  to  the  young 
mother,  and  where  the  boon  could  be  given  without 
advantage  being  taken  of  it  by  her  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  In  such  cases  Boards  of  Guardians,  here  and 
there,  as  it  is,  give  the  help,  but  as  they  are  not  able  to 
deal  with  the  children  under  the  Order  mentioned,  the 
result  is  that  the  children  have  to  remain  among  the 
indoor  poor. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  extension  of  the 
Boarding-out  Orders  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  up  to  now  Boards  of  Guardians  have  not  made 
any  large  use  of  the  Orders  as  they  stand.  On  the  ist 
of  January  last  only  7,547  children  were  boarded  out 
(1,896  under  the  Beyond  Unions  Order  and  5,651 
under  the  Within  Unions  Order)  in  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales.  7,547  must  be  much  under  the 
number  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  as  those  terms 
are  defined  by  the  Orders.  The  figures  for  the  North- 
western District  at  the  date  stated  are  not  obtainable, 
but  it  may  be  accepted  that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Boards  have  made  very  slight  use  of  the  Orders,  for 
a  Parliamentary  Return  of  Children  Boarded-out  under 
the  Beyond  Unions  Order,  dated  29th  July  1897,  shows 
that  but  few  of  the  Boards  in  the  North-Western  Dis- 
trict avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  that  Order, 
and  that  but  to  a  small  extent.  The  Return  gives  as 
follows : — 
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Name  of  Union.  Number  Boarded  Out. 

Lancashire : — 

Bolton 3 

Chorlton 23 

Liverpool 28 

Salford 54 

Toxteth  Park      -                 -                 -  15 

West  Derby 17 — 140 

Cheshire : — 

Stockport 5 —     5 

Total        -  I4S 

It  is  true  that  the  figures  of  late  years,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  country,  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  boarded  out,  but  the  increase  has  been  more 
under  the  Within  Unions  Orders  than  under  the  other 
Order.  And  that  larger  increase  probably  has  been 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  explanation  of  such 
larger  increase  to  some  extent  is  this  : — About  a  couple 
of  years  ago  the  Local  Government  Board  gave  a  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief  surcharged  by 
one  of  their  district  auditors  ;  the  decision  was  to  this 
effect :  that  orphan  children,  who  had  been  handed 
over  by  their  dying  parents  to  relatives  who  subse- 
quently obtained  outdoor  relief  for  the  children 
through  not  being  able  to  wholly  maintain  the  children 
themselves,  must  while  in  the  custody  of  their  relatives, 
be  treated  as  boarded  out,  although  the  parents  of  the 
children  were  never  in  receipt  of  relief  and  the  children 
had  never  been  in  the  Workhouse  or  other  institution. 

The  decision  has  thus  brought  into  the  Boarding- 
out  Returns  children  who  formally  were  not  classed  as 
Boarded-out  Children.  Even  admitting  that  all  the 
increase  of  late  years  has  been  an  actual  increase  it  is 
clear  that  the  number  of  boarded-out  children  will 
have  to  be  much  improved  upon  before  it  can  be 
assumed  that  all  children  who  are  eligible  to  be 
boarded  out  under  the  Orders  as  they  now  exist  have 
been  so  dealt  with. 

Several  explanations  may  be  advanced  why  Boards 
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of  Guardians  generally  have  not  made  larger  use  of 
the  Boarding-out  Orders,  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  Beyond  Unions  Order.  The  explanations  are : — 
(i)  That  the  supply  of  suitable  self-sacrificing  foster- 
parents  is  not  equal  to  the  demand — it  means  self- 
sacrifice  to  take  children  at  the  small  maintenance  rate 
settled  by  the  Orders ;  (2)  that  the  proved  defects  of 
the  boarding-out  system  in  the  way  of  risks  of  neglect 
and  ill-treatment  of  the  children  by  their  foster-parents 
neutralise  the  advantages  of  the  system  ;  (3)  that  the 
plan  of  Boards  of  Guardians  of  keeping  the  children 
in  their  own  custody  and  under  their  own  control — 
especially  if  they  do  so  by  adopting  the  Cottage 
Homes  or  Scattered  Homes  system — and  letting  them 
attend  public  elementary  schools  afford  as  many  guar- 
antees of  the  children  turning  out  useful  and  independ- 
ent citizens  as  are  afforded  by  the  Boarding-out  system 
and  afford  those  guarantees  without  involving  the  risks 
that  has  been  proved  attached  to  that  system.  In  Lan- 
cashire to  these  explanations  may  be  added  another 
one.  It  is  the  one  given  by  Mr  Mozley,  Inspector  of 
Poor  Law  Schools,  in  his  Report  for  1890.  Mr  Mozley 
says  :  **  In  the  more  prosperous  towns  private  persons 
are  willing  to  adopt  children  from  the  Workhouse 
without  payment  from  the  Guardians."  Known  facts 
warrant  his  statement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
foregoing  explanations  account  for  the  small  use  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  made  ot  the  Boarding-out 
Orders.  Some  of  the  explanations  mi^ht  be  made 
use  of  for  the  permanent  cancellation  of  the  Boarding- 
out  Orders  as  against  a  case  for  an  extension  of  the 
Orders.  As  such  a  cancellation  is,  however,  out  of  the 
question — the  boarding-out  system  having  after  long 
trial  taken  a  permanent  place  among  the  systems  of 
dealing  with  Poor  Law  children — the  claim  for  exten- 
sion of  the  Orders  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
if  Boards  of  Guairi'ans  at  any  time  desire  to  board  out 
any  children  to  whom  they  stand,  or  it  is  right  they 
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should  stand,  in  loco  parentis,  and  they  can  find 
suitable  foster-parents  for  the  children,  then  the  Orders 
should  be  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
those  children,  though  the  children  be  neither  orphans 
or  deserted  within  the  meaning  of  the  existing  Orders. 
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Mr  Hagger  said  the  number  of  children  boarded  out  by  tlie 
Liverpool  Board  was  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  number  stated 
in  the  paper.  Amongst  ihe  difficulties  attending  boarding-out  in 
Lancashire  was  that  of  obtaining  really  efficient  boarding-out 
committees.  At  one  time  Liverpool  boarded  out  more  children 
than  the  whole  county  put  together — about  120  or  150  children 
under  ten  or  a  dozen  boarding-out  committees.  A  number  of 
enthusiastic  ladies  formed  themselves  into  committees,  but  one  by 
one  those  committees  collapsed.  The  ladies  lost  their  enthusiasm. 
Many,  when  they  joined  the  committees,  were  single  ladies.  They 
changed  their  condition — (laughter) — and,  after  a  short  time,  their 
zeal  for  looking  after  other  people's  children  fell  off.  (Cheers,  and 
laughter.)  Two  or  three  of  the  committees  were  lost  in  that  way — 
(laughter) — and  there  was  only  one  now  in  connection  with  the 
parish  of  Liverpool  which  was  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  had  any 
vitality  at  all.     (Hear,  hear»  and  laughter.) 

Dr  Rhodes  said  the  Conference  had  it  on  authority  that  he  could 
speak  on  anything.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  But  this  question 
of  boarding- out  was  an  old  one  with  him.  (Cheers.)  When  a  man 
had  made  a  mistake,  he  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  own  it,  and 
he  might  say  that,  in  his  strong  advocacy  of  boarding-out  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  made  a  mistake.  He  believed  a  great  deal  that 
was  stated  at  the  time  to  the  effect,  among  other  things,  that  the 
number  of  homes  wa$  practically  unlimited,  which  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  also  homes  which  were  con* 
sidered  to  be  very  good,  but  turned  out  to  be  very  bad.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  innumerable  instances  which  showed  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  vigilance  in  regard  to  the  places  where  children  were 
boarded  out.  Did  any  one  think  that  a  staff  of  Government  Inspec- 
tors would  be  able  to  supervise  the  homes  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper 
working  of  the  system?  No.  (Cheers.)  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  which  was  often  held  up  to  the  Guardians  as  an 
example,  often  there  was  one  lady  inspector  to  every  200  boarded- 
out  children,  and  the  little  children  were  not  trusted  out  at  all. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  New  York  there  was  one  lady  inspector  to  every 
100  children,  and  the  head  of  the  departn  .l  told  him  that  if  he  had 
his  way  there  would  be  one  inspector  to  every  50  children.  (Hear, 
hear.)    In  addition  there  were  private  committees.     In  England 
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there  was  one  Government  Lady  Inspector  to  1,350  children,  which 
me^nt.that  the  inspection  could  not  possibly  be  properly  done  and 
that  to  put  the  children  out  in  that  way  was  a  great  mistake.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  army  of  children  boarded  out  within  the  Unions  had  no 
Government  l^dy  Inspectors  at  all,  and  no  official  to  see  them 
exaept  the  Relieving  Officers.  It  was  a  monstrous  state  of  affairs 
— (hear,  hear) — and  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  cruelty  and  neglect 
as  a  consequence.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Order  was  to  be  extended, 
then  the  staff  of  lady  inspectors  would  have  to  be  vastly  extended, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  children  boarded  out 
within  the  Union  should  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  official 
inspection  as  those  who  are  boarded  out  without  the  Union. 
(Cheers.) 

'  He  moved: — "That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Boarding-Out  Orders  should  be  extended  as  suggested  by  Mr  l.each, 
and  is  also  of  opinion  that  children  boardedout  within  the  Union 
Should  be  under  the  same  system  of  inspection  by  lady  inspectors 
sis  those  boarded-out  without  the  Union." 

Mr  Meadows  (Bucklow),  seconding,  said  the  reader  of  the  paper 
had  drawn  rather  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  position  of  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  but  they  must  not  make  the  Workhouses  nur- 
sefies  for  illegitimate  children.  He  could  see  no  particular  reason 
why  hdies  should  not  continue  this  work  on  the  committee  after 
marriage.     (Hear,  hear.) 

'Mr  Carter  (Birkenhead)  said  he  did  not  think  Mr  Leach  had 
made  out  a  very  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  paper. 
The  boarding-out  system  was  now  by  no  means  universal,  and  there 
were  very  few  Unions  in  which  it  was  in  force.  The  essential  point 
was 'a  good  ladies'  committee,  and  that  was  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
It  could  not  be  left  to  a  staff  of  lady  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by 
the' Local  Government  Board.     (Hear,  hear.) 

•••Mr  Maknering  (Chorlton)  said  his  experience  showed  him  that 
th^<  boarding-out  system  was  all  that  could  be  desired  if  it  ^fuas  pro^ 
petty  worked.  If,  as  Mr  Leach  said  in  reference  to  illegitimates,  a 
child  could  not  be  maintained  for  five  shillings  a  week,  it  followed 
that  four  shillings  a  week  was  an  absolutely  inadequate  allowance  for 
boarding-out.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  the  experience  of  boards 
having"  Cottage  Homes  showed  that  ten  shillings  a  week  was  nearer 
the  mark.  »  (Hc\ir,  hear.)  The  Chorlton  Board  experieiiced  con- 
siderable disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  send  the  children  to 
the -public  elementary  school,  as  the  trustees  of  the  school  said  it 
^;(id»uld  netessitate  enlarging  the  premises,  and  the  Local  Government 
Bbatd  declined  to  sanction  a  grant  of  money  by  the  Guardians  to 
the  trustees  for  that  purpose.  He  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would, 
2ls  fSir  as  lay  in  their  power,  encourage  the  children  to  competis  for 
the'  highter'  educational  scholarships,  which  were  now  open  to  all. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

i  'M^  Radford*  (Chorlton)  said  that  in  many  cases  the  hoioei 
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selected  for  the  boarding-out  of  the  children  were  all  right  at  the 
time,  but  owing  to  the  advancing  years  of  the  housewife,  or  from 
other  causes,  subsequently  became  quite  unsuitable.  It  was  usual 
for  the  Relieving  Officer  to  visit  the  houses  once  a  month,  and  that 
seemed  to  her  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  boarding-out,  for 
it  prevented  the  child  from  being  regarded  as  an  ordinary  child.  In 
addition,  the  Medical  Officer  drove  up  periodically  to  inspect  the 
child,  who  is,  probably,  perfectly  well,  and  this  latter  practice  had 
been  discontinued  by  her  committee,  with  advantage,  for  respectable 
foster-parents  did  not  like  that  sort  of  thing.  The  allowance  of  four 
shillings  a  week  per  child  was  insufficient,  and  if  it  was  increased^ 
and  the  boarding-out  system  made  more  generally  known,  it  would 
tend  to  greater  success  in  the  boarding-out  system  in  future.  ( Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Shippobottom  (Bolton)  said  boarding-out  had  worked  fairly 
well  there,  and  would  work  well  generally  if  the  ladies  would  take  it 
as  the  particular  purpose  which  they  were  to  serve  on  Boards  of 
Guardians.  It  was  no  use  to  put  Lancashire  lasses  to  domestic  work, 
they  preferred  the  independence,  shorter  hours,  and  better  pay  obtain- 
able as  mill  hands.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hill  (Salford)  said  that  till  the  day  came  when  people  would 
take  the  children  in  more  for  love  than  money,  boarding-out  was 
bcMind  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  failure.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  George  Cotton  (Congleton)  said  they  had  very  few  children 
in  that  Union,  and  had  adopted  the  boarding-out  system  with  con- 
spicuous success.  They  should  try  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  ladies 
as  visitors,  and  pay  more  than  four  shillings  a  week  per  child.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Holywell,  member  of  Central  Committee 
of  Poor  I^w  Conferences)  said  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  seemed 
against  boarding-out.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  Rhyl  on  the 
previous  Wednesday — (s^e  Report  of  the  North  Wales  Poor  Law 
Conference  *) — and  they  anticipated  the  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  that  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  many  instances  foster-parents  had 
asked  permission  to  adopt  children.  Boarding-out  had  been  a  great 
success  in  North  Wales.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Woodward  (Runcorn)  said  he  would  like  to  know  what  they 
would  do  with  the  illegitimate  children  if  they  did  adopt  them,  in 
face  of  the  statement,  which  was  not  contradicted  or  modified  by  any 
experience  in  the  totally  different  conditions  prevalent  in  North 
Wales,  that  boarding-out  was  a  failure.  (Hear,  hear.)  None  could 
sympathise  with  the  poor  more  than  he  did,  but  when  he  heard  of 
an  agitation  to  increase  the  four  shilling  grant,  he  could  not,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  not,  forget  the-  fact  that  the  money  had  to  be  found 
by  persons  many  of  whom  could  not  spend  as  much  as  five  shillings 
a  week  on  each  of  their  own  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

P.  S.  King  &  Son,  2  and  4  Gieat  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  (ptice,:  is;);     . 
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Mr  Bloom  FIELD  (Chorlton)  said  boarding-out  had  been  a  failure 
ill  Lancashire,  and  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Wales,  four  shillings 
a  week  would  not  keep  a  child  in  Lancashire.  (Cheers,)  With 
certain  reforms,  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  weekly  allowance 
per  child ;  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  boarding-out  districts  ; 
more  vigilant  inspection  ;  and  one  or  two  other  changes,  boarding-out 
might  conceivably  be  less  of  a  failure  in  the  future.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Mason  (Local  Government  Board),  who  was  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm  on  rising,  said  she  came  to  the  Conference  as 
an  invited  guest,  in  the  district  where  she  commenced  her  official 
life.  That  she  engaged  in  the  work  was  due  to  her  friend  Sir 
John  Hibbert,  and  one  of  her  oldest  and  truest  friends,  Mr 
Hagger.  (Cheers.)  She  no  longer  inspected  the  children  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  but  she  was  glad  to  know  that  that  work 
was  being  done  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  by  a  young 
lady  whom  she  had  herself  trained.  Miss  Florence  Chapman. 
(Cheers.)  To  secure  the  successful  boarding-out,  the  children 
should  be  permanently  placed  with  the  foster-parents,  that  is  to 
say,  the  parents  should  not  have  the  power  to  demand  the  chil- 
dren from  the  foster-parents,'  and  the  Guardians  should  have 
authority  over  the  children,  as  to  boys,  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  girls,  eighteen.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  other  system 
which  provided  a  real  home  for  the  children,  a  place  to  which 
they  could  return  in  various  contingencies  of  after-life,  such  as, 
for  instance,  while  they  were  temporarily  out  of  employment  She 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  boarding-out  if  it  was  properly  managed. 
Very  few  people  understood  thorough  inspection.  She  always  said 
that  inspection  was  to  be  not  merely  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but 
the  praise  of  those  who  did  well.  (Cheers.)  She  had  done  sixteen 
years'  service  as  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector — (cheers) — 
and  the  best  thing  she  had  done  was  not  her  own  work  of  inspec- 
tion, but  teaching  others  how  to  do  it,  and  getting  other  women 
to  follow  her.  (Cheers.)  The  personnel  of  the  Committees  must 
necessarily  be  changeful,  but  for  all  that  if  they  were  properly 
organised  each  Committee  should  be  permanent  (Hear,  hear.) 
She  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  South  Wales  Poor  Law 
Conference  1897,  at  the  request  of  her  friend  and  colleague,  Mr 
Bircham — (hear,  hear) — and  as  a  result  Committees  of  ladies  were 
formed,  but  their  authority  was  withdrawn  subsequently,  in  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  work.  The  fact  was  ladies  wanted  a  little 
more  instruction  in  their  duties  on  these  Committees.  As  to  adop- 
tion, that  was  not  what  it  might  seem  to  the  unsuspecting,  it  paid 
people  very  well  to  keep  a  child  under  the  guise  of  affection,  and 
work  it  for  all  it  was  worth.     (Hear,,  hear.) 

Mr  Leach,  in  replying,  said  that  if  boarding-out  was  to  be  done 
at  all,  and  nobody,  he  thought,  would  suggest  its  abolition,  the 
Guardians  ought  to  be  granted  the  fullest  liberty.  He  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  motion  before  the  Conference. 
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Sir  John  Hibbert  said  he  entirely  sympathised  with  the  objects 
of  the  resolution,  but  must  express  his  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  board-out 
illt:gitimate  children.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  anything  which 
might  tend  to  reduce  the  check  upon  illegitimacy.     (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  reviscxl  by  Mr  Leach,  and  formally  sub- 
mitted as  follows : — 

"That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Boarding-Out 
Orders  should  be  so  extended  as  to  give  Guardians  greater  freedom 
of  action,  particularly  in  regard  to  children  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Poor  Law  Act  1899,  and  they  consider  that  children 
boarded-out  within  the  Union  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
system  of  inspection  as  is  provided  for  those  boarded-out  beyond  the 
Union." 

It  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Chester  for  the  use  of  the  hall. 

Mr  R00K.E  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was  carried. 

Mr  Mannering  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Dr  Rhodes  seconded,  and  submitted  the  proposition  to  the 
meeting. 

It  was  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Sir  John  Hibbert  said  he  was  feeling  much  better  than  on  the 
previous  day.  (Cheers.)  He  believed  the  Conference  would  be 
productive  of  good  results.  While  recognising  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  could  not  adopt  any  suggestion  hastily,  or 
without  much  consideration,  he  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  I/>cal  Government  Board  should  give  the  Guardians  more 
latitude  and  discretion  in  the  performance  of  their  great  and  im- 
portant work.     (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  terminated. 

The  majority  of  the  members  visited  Eaton  Hall  in  the  afternoon 
by  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  necessary  arrangements 
being  very  satisfactorily  made  by  Mr  George  Leigh  (hlarrister-at-law). 
Clerk  of  the  Bucklow  (Cheshire)  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mr  George 
Rooke,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Thirteenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  North  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Rut- 
land, AND  Nottingham,  held  at  the  Poor 
Law  Offices,  Nottingham,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  8th  and  9th  October  1901. 


President, 


Mr  J.  H.  YoxALL,  M.P. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

DSRBY. 

Bakswell— 

Dcdcy,  H. 
Boignet,  W.  J. 
Slack,  £. 
Hawes,  Alf.  (Qerk), 

Belpu— 

AUan,  Henry. 
Small,  T.  H. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith— 
Nail,  Joseph. 
Hall,  G.  E, 

Chesterfield — 
Pearson,  T. 
Rowarth,  S.  W. 

Drrby— 

Wattcrs,  Mrs. 
Vaudrey,  Miss  E. 
Swells,  Wm. 
Bull,  L 
Tw%ge,  N. 


Hayfieli>^ 
Cowe,  J. 

Shardlow. 

Finney,  R. 

Bannister,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Conner,  E. 

Leicester. 

Ash  by-de-la-Zouch — 

Denton,  Canon. 
Pratt,  Mrs  Ellen. 
Robinson,  Capt.  H.  P. 

Barrow-on-Soar— 

Stevenson,  R.  P. 
Bosworth,  J. 

Leicester — 

Islip,  F.  W. 
MansBeld,  H. 
Kemp,  A. 
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Unions  represented  at  Ihe  Confertnce—ccm/intud, 


Loughborough— 
Peer,  John. 
Moss,  J. 
Burrows,  J.  W. 
Jairatt,  A.  W. 

Lutterworth— 
Berridge,  J.  A. 
Hubbard,  B. 
Bodycote,  T.  C. 

Lincoln. 
Bourne. 
JHayes,  W. 

Grimsby — 

Wright,  Dr  J.  C. 

Nottingham. 

Basford — 
Furse,  W.  J. 
Spencer,  C.  J. 
Wodehouse,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Potts,  C 

Thompson,  B.  F. 
Anderson,  J.  R. 
Clifton,  W. 
Briggs,  E. 

Newark — 
Carding,  F. 
Kirkland,  C.  E. 


Nottingham — 
Palmer,  I. 
Johnstone,  A. 
Hine,  Miss  Annie. 
Allan,  Miss. 
Guilford,  Miss  S. 
Tustin,  G. 
Wright.  J. 
Ward,  T. 
Haines.  H. 
Lloyd,  A.  J. 
Fleeman,  R. 
Slater,  Rev.  W. 
Howard,  G.  Muncaster. 

Worksop— 
Emmerson,  G. 
Child,  J. 

Warwickshire. 

Birmingham— 

Forrester,  J.  H. 
Foihergill,  Senior. 
Bowen,  W. 

Staffordshire. 

Bu  rton-on -Trent— 
Lunt,  S. 

Fairclough,  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Goodhead,  B. 


VISITORS. 

Mr  W.  Roberts,  Beeston. 

Mr  W.  Walker,  Beeston. 

Mr  N.  Herbert,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Hon.  Sec  to  the  Conference. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  del^ates  or  by  other 
Guardians  :— 

Derby. — Ashbourne,  Glossop. 

Leicester.— Billesdon,  Bkby,  Hinckley,  Market  Bosworth,  Market  Har- 
borough,  and  Melton  Mowbray. 

Lincoln. — Boston,  Caistor,  Gainsborough,  Glanford  Brigg,  Grantham,  Hoi- 
beach,  Homcastle,  Lincoln,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  Stamford. 

Nottingham.— Bingham,  East  Retford,  Mansfield,  Southwell. 


SUBJECT    DISCUSSED. 

Outdoor  Relief  in  Relation  to  National  Prosperity,  bv 
Mr  Senior  Fothergili^  Superintendent^  Out-Relief  De- 
partment^ Parish  of  Birmingham  .  -  -  - 

How  Best  to  Deal  with  Non-Boarded-Out  and  Vagrants' 
Children. 
By  Mr  J.  C.  Wright,  Vice-Chairman^  Grimsby  Union 
By  Miss  Annie  Hine,  Guardian^  Parish  of  Nottingham 
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Tuesday,  8th  October. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  they  would  regret  to  know 
that  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  was  compelled  to  be  absent  that 
afternoon,  but  he  had  sent  the  Deputy-Mayor,  who  would  address 
to  the  Conference  a  few  words  of  welcome. 

The  Deputy-Mayor  (Aid.  A.  Pyatt,  J. P.)  said  he  was  there 
as  the  representative  of  the  Mayor  to  offer  to  the  Conference  a 
most  cordial  welcome  to  the  city  of  Nottingham.  It  had  been 
his  duty  to  welcome  various  public  bodies  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  he  was  sure  the  welcome  he  offered  to  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Mayor  and  citizens  was  quite  as  cordial  and  as  hearty  as  any 
that  he  had  extended  on  previous  occasions.  He  was  sure  they 
would  not  expect  him  to  occupy  much  time,  or  to  enter  into  the 
work  they  had  before  them,  but  one  could  not  but  feel  that  gather- 
ings of  this  kind  were  of  very  great  importance.  The  question  of 
dealing  with  the  poverty  of  the  nation  was  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  that  public  men  had  before  them.  Their  sympathies 
were  extended  very  freely  to  those  of  their  fellow  creatures  who 
were  very  poor,  and  often  poor  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
he  was  sure  the  disposition  of  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the 
country  was  to  extend  to  that  class  the  fullest  sympathy  and  help 
that  they  deserve.  This  was  not  the  most  difficult  business  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  difficulty,  he  took  it, 
arose  more  from  that  class  who  brought  misfortune  upon  themselves, 
and  had  to  depend  upon  the  charity  or  assistance  of  those  around 
them ;  also  from  the  class  of  people  who  passed  from  town  to  town, 
and  village  to  village — a  kind  of  Arab,  settling  nowhere,  doing  no 
work,  and  not  wanting  to  do  any.  The  difficulty  was  what  to  do 
with  them.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  gatherings  of  delegates  from 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  in  various  districts  was  a  very  great 
advantage,  because  they  gave  the  opportunity  of  comparing  notes, 
and  of  united  action  in  those  matters  which  it  was  difficult  to  deal 
with.  He  trusted  that  this  Conference  would  be  profitable,  and 
that  the  result  of.  their  deliberations  would  be  in  some  way  to  help 
forward  so  important  a  work.  The  question  of  subdivision,  of 
dividing  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  was  a  very  important  and  a 
very  difficult  one.  He  thought  that  in  his  own  city  some  effort 
had  been  made  to  do  that,  and  certainly  every  one  would  sympathise 
with  the  principle  that  the  very  best  should  be  done  for  those  people 
who  had  worked  all  their  lives,  but  had  become  chargeable  to  the 
Parish  in  their  latter  days.  At  the  same  time  measures  must  be 
devised  to  deal  with  the  profligate,  the  drunken,  and  the  idle,  and, 
if  possible,  to  suppress  them.  He  once  more  offered  them  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  the  city,  and  hoped  they  would  enjoy  their  visit. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  said  that,  as  he  represented  the  city  of  Notting- 
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ham,  perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  ask  Mr  Strutt 
to  express  to  the  Deputy-Mayor  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  for  the 
welcome  he  had  given  it. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  he  rose  with  pleasure  to  propose  the  vote 
of  thanks  which  was  due  to  the  Deputy- Mayor  for  his  kindness  in 
coming  amongst  them.  They  were  all  very  sorry  they  had  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Mayor,  and  still  more  sorry  when  they 
heard  of  the  cause  that  had  kept  him  away  from  Nottingham.  He 
might  also  add  that  he  had  received  a  letter  of  apology  from  Sir 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  detained  in  his  house  by  indisposition, 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  they  regretted  the  absence  of  these  two 
gentlemen  it  was  all  the  more  due  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
Deputy-Mayor  for  his  kindness  in  coming  amongst  them. 

Canon  Denton  cordially  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Deputy-Mayor  briefly  replied. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  announced  that  twenty-seven  Unions  had  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  to  join  the  Conference.  This  was  a  larger 
number  of  Unions  than  had  ever  joined  the  North  Midland  District 
Conference  before.  Burton-on-Trent  was  not  actually  in  the  North 
Midland  District,  but  there  were  several  Derbyshire  parishes  in  that 
Union,  and  the  Conference  was  indebted  to  the  Guardians  at  Burton 
for  having  been  kind  enough  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Conference,  and  for  sending  delegates  to  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Presidential  Address. 

In  his  presidential  address,  Mr  Yoxall  said :  I  esteem  it  an  honour 
to  be  in  this  chair  this  afternoon,  but  it  is  an  honour  which  puts  roe 
in  somewhat  of  a  quandary,  because  I  cannot  profess  to  be  an  expert 
upon  questions  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and  you  are  experts ;  and 
it  is  a  case,  I  fear,  this  afternoon,  of  the  blind  attempting  to  lead 
those  who  see  perfectly  well.  (Laughter.)  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  things  I  can  say  without  going  very  far  wrong,  or  without 
attempting  to  trench  upon  a  province  of  which  I  have  little  personal 
experience  or  knowledge.  We  are  all  here  this  afternoon  as  elected 
persons,  charged  with  public  duty,  and  I  think  by  your  very  presence 
this  afternoon  you  show  that  you  recognise  that  the  elected  person, 
who  confines  himself  to  the  detail  of  his  work,  without  attempting  to 
understand  the  principle  and  the  theory  of  it,  without  seeking  to 
confer  from  time  to  time  with  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  work,  is  not  taking  the  highest  view  of  what  his  duty  really 
means.  You  are  here  because  you  believe  in  the  nobility,  the  use- 
fulness, the  needfulness  of  your  work ;  you  are  here  because  you  feel 
it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  consider  with  each  other  methods 
for  means  of  improving  your  work,  and  arriving  more  closely  to  that 
aim  and  ideal — which  is  your  ideal  I  am  sure — of  dischaiging  your 
duties  in  the  very  best  possible  manner.     I  think  you  do  very  well  to 
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confer  periodically,  and  to  transfer  to  each  other  ideas  and  methods 
concerning  your  work.     I  know  that  a  very  important  paper  is  to  be 
read  this  afternoon  on  the  question  of  outdoor  relief,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  question  is  perhaps  one  principal  matter  which 
a  Conference  of  this  kind  can  consider.     I  have  been  studying  the 
figures  for  this  district  for  the  year  last  reported  upon,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  figures  for  the  same  district  eight  years  ago.     Mr 
Strutt  was  good  enough  to  obtain  for  me  the  data,  but  although  I 
shall  not  deal  with  them  statistically,  still  my  impression  is,  as  the  result 
of  some  thought  on  these  figures,  that  in  spite  of  the  fat  years,  the 
prosperous  national  years,  that  we  have  seen  of  late,  the  amount  sp>ent 
upon  the  outdoor  poor  increases,  and  is  steadily  increasing.     Now, 
that  is  a  phenomenon  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  suppose  there  are  two  reasons  for  it ;  the  first  is  the  relaxation  in 
the  determination  of  Poor  I^w  Guardians  to  keep  out-door  relief 
down.     I  think  there  must  have  been  some  relaxation,  and  the  reason 
for  it  might  be  briefly  considered.     I  suppose  one  cause  is  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  a  belief  in  the  Tightness  of  a  system  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  together  with  the  diminishing  probability  of  a  Parliamentary 
system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being  brought  about,  and  a  consequent 
determination  on  the  part  of  Guardians  that  wherever  the  circum- 
stances of  a  case  permit,  something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  by  means  of  outdoor  relief.     I  was  talking  the 
other  day  to  an  elected  person  from  a  colony  of  ours  where  ihey  have 
a  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  vogue — New  Zealand.    There  every 
person  at  a  certain  age,  whose  total  income  capitalised  does  not  ex- 
ceed something  like  jC^S^i  ^"  claim  an  Old  Age  Pension  amounting 
to  some  j£jS  a.  year.     I  asked  him  how  the  cost  of  that  worked  out 
in  the  colony,  and  he  told  me  that  in  practical  working  that  system 
was  costing  twice  as  much  as  the  actuarial  calculations  before  it 
began  had  led  them  to  expect     I  am  afraid,  for  a  thickly  populated 
country  like  England,  containing  so  high  a  proportion  of  old  people, 
and  so  large  a  proportion  of  people  of  the  helpless  class,  actuarial 
calculations  upon  the  basis  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  would  arrive  at  a 
sum  so  enormous,  as  to  frighten  any  Government  from  undertaking 
a  Bill  upon  the  subject  for  a  very  long  time  to  come ;  and  if  it  were 
the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  where  in  actual  practice  the  cost  was 
twice  the  estimate,  the  matter  would  become  very  serious  indeed.     I 
do  not  think  that  for  many  a  year  to  come  we  shall  see  in  this 
country  a  wholesale  system — a  big  jump  forward,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
establishment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  all  round.     It  remains  to  be  seen, 
as  you  are  seeing,  what  can  be  done  indirectly  in  this  direction.     Now, 
there  was  a  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  this  last  session — a 
Bill  brought  forward  by  my  friend,  Mr  Strachey — to  enable  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  persons    who   have   been 
thrifty  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  sums  from  their  savings  in  friendly 
societies.     That  Bill  received,  upon  the  whole,  the  general  approval 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     It  must  have  done  that,  because  it  was 
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a  private  member's  Bill,  and  no  private  member's  Bill  which  is  not 
generally  acceptable  all  round  can  now  pass  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  Bill  did,  but  arriving  at  the  House  of  Lords  it  suffered  a  sudden 
check.  It  went  no  further,  but  I  think  in  this  consideration  you 
must  take  the  principles  of  the  Bill  into  your  thoughts,  and  remember 
that  if  that  Bill  had  been  passed  and  were  now  law  it  would  have 
been  the  commencement  of  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the  exten- 
sion of  outdoor  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  nature  of  a  pension  to  persons 
not  actually  in  starvation  or  in  want.  I  should  imagine — I  think  it 
is  a  fair  political  prophesy  to  make  —that  in  that  way,  and  by  that 
kind  of  indirect  and  gradual  action,  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions 
is  likely  to  be  solved.  I  think  I  should  now  refer  to  the  magnitude 
of  your  work.  I  find  that  in  your  district  during  the  year  ending 
March  1900  your  expenditure  upon  indoor  relief  was  ^^100,718,  and 
upon  outdoor  relief,  ;^25o,633,  making  a  total  spent  upon  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  of  ;£^35 1,351.  Now,  that  is  a  very  considerable 
sum,  even  for  a  district  so  large  and  extensive  as  yours,  and  I  am 
sure  a  gathering  of  this  kind  held  year  after  year  will  very  much  help 
you  to  deal  with  so  great  and  important  a  subject,  and  with  sums  so 
large,  in  the  wisest  possible  way.  I  want  to  say  to  you  a  few  words 
upon  the  school  question  in  relation  to  the  children  whom  you  have 
in  charge.  I  find  that  in  the  year  last  reported  upon,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1891,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  charge  of  the  Poor  I^w  Guardians  in  your 
district,  but  there  has  been  an  increase,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  the 
proportion  ot  those  children  who  go  to  the  right  kind  of  schools. 
In  the  year  1891  there  were  1,512  children  in  the  Workhouse 
schools ;  in  1 90 1,  ten  years  later,  there  were  835  only.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  year  1891  there  were  518  in  separate  schools ;  ten  years  later 
there  were  629  in  separate  schools.  In  this  city  of  Nottingham  there 
is  a  very  excellent  separate  school,  which  my  friends  Mr  Johnson 
and  Mr  Palmer  have  had  in  their  special  charge.  I  have  visited  that 
institution,  and  know  how  admirably  it  works.  It  has  been  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  school  in  connection  with  the  Workhouse 
itself.  But  there  are  other  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the 
children  to  which  I  desire  to  refer.  In  1891  you  had  47  in  certified 
homes;  in  1901,  79.  In  1891  you  had  253  boarded  out;  ten  years 
later  you  had  548  boarded  out.  I  am  sure  these  figures  indicate  an 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these  children,  and  my 
observations  of  Nottingham,  and  the  institution  to  which  I  refer,  and 
also  of  the  children  who  go  from  that  institution  to  the  Board  Schools 
in  the  neighbourhood,  lead  me  to  urge  upon  you  to  do  all  you  can 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  taught  in  separate 
schools,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools, 
and  to  decrease  the  proportion  who  remain  to  be  taught  in  the 
Workhouse  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I  have  been  in  Nottingham 
Board  Schools  to  which  the  children  in  charge  of  Guardians  are 
sent,  I  have  questioned  the  teachers  upon  them.     I  wanted  to  find 
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out  how  the  children  who  went  from  the  charge  of  the  Guardians 
to  those  schools,  compared  with  children  who  went  from  private 
homes,  how  they  progressed  in  their  studies,  and  how  they  rewarded 
the  teacher  for  the  work  spent  upon  theni.     I  gathered  from  the 
replies  of  the  teachers  that  whereas  the  Poor  I^w  children — the  State 
children,  so  to  speak — were  upon  the  whole  less  acute  mentally  than 
those  who  came  from  private  homes,  still  that  disadvantage  was 
made  up  for  by  more  regular,  careful,  and  punctual  attendance.   The 
average  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools  in  this  country  is 
82  per  cent,  annually ;  I  dare  say  the  average  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  sent  to  the  public  elementary  schools  is  92  or  95 
per  cent.     That  extra  percentage  of  attendance  will   more  than 
make  up  for  those  inherited  tendencies  to  slowness  and  inferior 
amount  of   brain  power  which   unfortunately  the   children  of  the 
State  too  often  inherit.     I  think  the  ideal  in  the  education  of  the 
State  children   is  that  they   should  all  be  sent  to  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools.     (Applause.)     Another  question  I  have 
also  put  to  the  teachers  in  the  Board  Schools  is  how  far  these 
children  are  regarded  by  other  children  as  under  a  cloud,  under  a 
stigma,  and    inferior  to  themselves.      I  was   happy  to  learn  that 
as  a  rule   any  feeling  of  that  kind  which   may  have  existed  at 
first  rapidly   passed    away.      (Hear,   hear.)      It  is  good    for  the 
Christian   spirit    of    the    nation   that   should   be  so ;    it    is   good 
for  the   children    as    a  whole;    it    is    particularly  good    for  the 
children  of  the  State.     They  go  to  the  ordinary  schools  wearing 
no  uniform — 3l  most  important  thing — but  in  the  ordinary  clothes 
of  bsyhood  and  girlhood.      The  idea  is  they  should   be  able  to 
go  from  your  charge  to  the  charge  of  the  teacher  of  the  public 
elementary  school,  sit  in  the  same  room  and  play  in  the  same  play- 
ground as  the  other  children,  without  any  outward  or  visible  t^dge 
of  any  social  inferiority  to  those  whom  they  meet  there.     From  the 
return  to  which  I  have  referred  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of 
children  was  diminishing.     I  am  rather  glad  to  find  that  is  so.     One 
sees  a  good  deal  written  and  spoken  that  is  nonsense  upon  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a  diminishing  birth  rate.     I  have  seen  the  most  absurd 
things  stated  about  the  condition  of  France.      The  birth  rate  in 
France,  it  is  said,  hardly  more  than  compensates  for  the  death  rate ; 
it  is  said  that  France  is  decaying  and  declining,  and  that  France  after 
a  few  years  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  Germany,  because  the 
birth  rate  in  Germany  keeps  high.     That  is  a  popular  fallacy  which 
is  put  forward.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  my  own  observation 
upon  the  spot  in  France,  that  there  will  always  be  enough  men  in 
that  country  to  maintain  any  army  that  may  be  required,  and  re- 
member that  with  immense  armies  of  one,  two,  or  three  millions, 
commissariat  and  transport  under  modern  conditions  will  become 
impossible ;  whereas  I  am  sure  that  the  declining  birth  rate  in  France 
means  for  the  whole  population  there  a  happier  existence,  more 
thrift,  a  better  chance  of  a  high  general  level  of  comfort,  and  a 
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decreasing  amount  of  poverty — ^pauperism  as  we  know  it  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  France  to-day.    So  I  don't  r^ret  to  find  that  the 
number  of  children  in  your  charge  appears  to  be  a  diminishing 
number  year  by  year.     There  is  one  other  subject  upon  which    I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two,  if  I  may,  without  offence  to  any 
one's  political  or  private  views.      It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  nation  generally  in  all  its  aspects ;  it  is  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  you  in  your  work.     I  suppose  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it  that  a  great  part  of  pauperism  is  the  result  of 
one  national  weakness,  of  one  private  weakness  and  sin — over- 
indulgence in  drink.      (Hear,  hear.)     I  know  very  well  that  the 
licensing  question  and  the  drink  question  is  a  difficult  and  thorny 
subject,  but  I  do  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Guardians  before  me, 
that  they,  as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  individually  and  collectively,  ought 
to  be  oftener  heard  upon  the  question  of  something  being  done  to 
reform,  or  to  reduce  the  temptation  to  the  custom  and  the  habit  of 
drinking.     For  my  part,  I  should  say  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
proper  that  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  should  be  the  licensing 
authority,  than  that  the  licensing  authority  should  be  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  but  at  any  rate  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  this,  that  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  i>oor  ought  to  be  heard  oftener  and  more  than  they  are. 
Whenever  the  matter  comes  to  be  dealt  with  legislatively,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  in  that  day  conferences  like  this  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  national  conference  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  will,  with  no 
uncertain   sound,  demand  that  something  should  be  done  in    a 
thoroughly  workmanlike  fashion  to  cut  off  at  the  root  the  greater  part 
of  the  misery,  the  poverty,  and  the  consequent  pauperism  with  which 
you  have  to  deal.     But  agree  or  not  upon  that  point,  differ  as  we 
may  upon  detail,  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  we  can  all  agree.     I 
do  not  know  that  the  work  of  any  elected  persons  is  more  important, 
more  valuable,  or  more  sacred  than  your  own.    You  are  the  almoners 
of  the  nation  in  the  locality,  you  are  the  representatives  of  the  col- 
lective mercy  and  pity  of  the  community,  and  although  from  time  to 
time  in  the  exercise  of  those  functions  you  will  meet  with  ingratitude 
and  disappointment,  and  phases*  of  human  nature  which  harden  and 
embitter  even  those  who  are  most  pitying  in  their  work,  still  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  remember  that  in  all  the  work  you  have  to  do  you  speak 
for  the  community,  for  our  collective  pity  and  mercy,  and  you  will 
remember  the  words  of  the  greatest  Guardian  of  the  poor,  who  said  : 
"  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand  .  .  .  For  I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
Me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in :  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  Me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me  .  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."     (Applause.) 

Mr  Senior  Fothergill,  Birmingham,  then  read  the  following 
paper:— 
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OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  RELATION  TO 
NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

By  Mr  SENIOR  FOTHERGILI, 

SuperintetuUnt-t  Out-reli^ Departmtui^  Parish  0/ Birmingham. 


Between  the  welfare  of  a  nation — particularly  that  of 
the  working-class  portion  of  it — and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  there  is  unquestionably  a  very 
real  connection.  For  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well- 
planned  and  judiciously  executed  system  of  relief  that 
encouragement  can  be  withheld  from  the  vicious  and 
careless,  suitable  and  adequate  assistance  rendered  to 
the  destitute,  and  the  best  interests  of  those  upon 
whom  falls  the  weight  of  public  care  and  expenditure, 
be  most  justly  guarded. 

If  one  compares  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  country  as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1832  reported  and  made  certain 
recommendations — which  recommendations  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834 — with  the  condition  of  the  same  classes  as  they 
live  to-day,  one  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  improvement  effected  in  the  Poor  Law  by  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
not  only  to  the  social,  but  also  to  the  mental  and 
physical  advancement  of  the  whole  of  the  toiling 
community. 

The  fundamental  principle  advocated  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  universally  admitted  to  be  just — 
even  by  those  whose  usual  practice  was  most  at 
variance  with  the  theory — was  that  upon  the  whole 
the  position  of  the  recipient  of  public  relief  should  not 
be  really,  or  even  apparently,  so  desirable  as  that  of 
the  self-supporting  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  I  am 
aware  that  in  giving  my  adherence  to  such  a  principle 
as  that  laid  down  by  a  Commission  which  sat  seventy 
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years  ago,  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  to-day.  My 
answer  is  :  **  Human  nature  always  carries  with  it  the 
germs  of  good  and  evil,  which  germs  only  await  favour- 
able conditions  for  their  development,  and  I  venture 
to  assert,  that  with  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  mercantile 
world,  new  dangers  have  arisen  which,  though  perhaps 
latent,  are  as  potent  for  evil,  and  against  which  pre- 
ventive or  remedial  measures  are  as  necessary  to  day 
as  they  were  when  the  nation  deemed  it  wise  to  publish 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1832." 
The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
I  have  referred  to,  and  the  principles  enforced  by  the 
subsequent  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  given 
them  their  serious  consideration,  and  no  less  an 
authority  than  John  Stuart  Mill — whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  of  as  a  blind  theorist — thus  writes  : — 

**  That  if  assistance  is  given  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  condition  of  the  person  helped  is  as  desirable  as 
that  of  the  person  who  succeeds  in  doing  the  same 
thing  without  help,  the  assistance,  if  capable  of  being 
calculated  on,  is  mischievous ;  but  if,  while  available 
to  everybody,  it  leaves  to  every  one  a  strong  motive  to 
do  without  it,  if  he  can,  it  is  then,  for  the  most  part, 
beneficial."     Again — 

**  If  the  condition  of  a  person  receiving  relief  is 
made  as  eligible  as  that  of  the  labourer  who  supports 
himself  by  his  own  exertion,  the  system  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  individual  industry  and  self  government/' 
Also — 

Lord  Brougham  says  :  **  I  take  it  to  be  a  principle 
which  will  admit  of  no  contradiction,  that  the  existence 
of  any  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor — 
the  appropriation  of  any  revenue,  however  raised, 
which  must  peremptorily  be  expended  in  maintaining 
such  as  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence — has  upon 
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the  whole  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  their  numbers. 
It  produces  this  effect  in  two  ways :  by  discouraging 
industry,  foresight,  economy — the  great  preventives  of 
poverty  ;  and  by  encouraging  improvident  marriages — 
the  great  source  of  paupers."  Also  Mr  Charles  Booth, 
in  his  well-known  book  on  pauperism,  says:  "Social 
salvation  must  come  from  the  people  themselves,  it 
can  never  be  secured  by  doles  of  charity." 

Upon  conclusions  such  as  those  of  the  Parliament 
of  1834,  and  of  writers  like  those  I  have  quoted, 
Friendly  Societies — composed  of  something  like  eleven 
and  a  half  millions  of  men,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
day  by  day  engaged  in  earning  their  own  living — have 
based  their  scales  of  benefits  so  that  a  member  shall 
not  receive  in  sick  pay  more  than  about  half  the  amount 
he  could  usually  earn  when  in  health.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  intelligent  and  provident  portion 
of  the  working  classes  themselves,  by  making  the 
financial  position  of  the  sick  inferior  to  that  which 
would  be  theirs  if  in  full  vigour,  have  recognised  the 
expediency  of  offering  no  incentive  to  malingering  and 
other  forms  of  imposition. 

There  are  many  forces  silently  operating  for  the 
improvement  of  the  working  classes — forces  which,  if 
rightly  directed,  must  elevate  their  normal  standard 
and  increase  their  material  prosperity.  The  chief  of 
these  forces  are  : — (i)  The  wise  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws ;  (2)  Education ;  and  (3)  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. To  some  it  may  seem  strange  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  this  category  at  all. 
But  history  shows  that  the  state  of  society  at  the  time 
when  the  Royal  Commission  of  1832  held  its  inquiry 
was  that  of  thorough  demoralisation,  and  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834 
was  begun  a  new  course  of  life,  whereby  a  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  a  higher  tone  was  given  to  the 
labouring  classes — their  earnings  increased,  and  the 
demands   upon  those  most   industriously  inclined   so 
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reduced  that  there  arose  among  them  a  spirit  which 
led  them  on  to  the  establishment  of  many  of  the 
organisations  which  have  added  so  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  because  of 
this  very  marked  change  which  history  has  so  em- 
phatically recorded  that  I  have  placed  the  wise 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  the  first  of  the 
silent  forces  acting  for  the  uplifting  of  the  poor. 

There  is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  that 
people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  help  of  others.  It 
is  therefore  a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance — 
again  using  the  words  of  Stuart  Mill — **  how  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  needful  help  with  the  smallest 
encouragement  to  undue  reliance  on  it." 

To-day  I  am  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
outdoor  relief.  I  contend  that  it  is  upon  this  kind  of 
expenditure  that  a  more  watchful  eye  should  be  kept 
than  upon  any  other.  Outdoor  relief — the  most 
popular  form  of  Parish  relief — is  preferred,  no  doubt, 
because  it  is  free  from  the  restraint  and  discipline 
which  accompany  relief  given  within  the  Workhouse, 
and  further,  because  it  usually  enables  the  recipient 
of  it  to  continue  his  or  her  ordinary  mode  of  life.  It 
is  dangerously  liable  to  indefinite  expansion,  because 
what  would  appear  to  be  its  advantages  are  constantly 
before  the  people.  If  the  provision  be  made  to  seem 
a  desirable  one,  or  if  it  be  given  to  persons  who  lead 
idle,  disreputable  lives,  its  influence  cannot  fail  to  be 
pernicious.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
at  once  begins  to  take  place,  and  a  growing  burden  is 
carried  by  the  ratepayers  which  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  administra- 
tion acts  as  a  silent  teacher  of  the  truth  that  industry, 
thrift,  and  good  habits  lead  not  only  to  material  pros- 
perity, happiness,  and  freedom,  but  afford  a  better 
and  more  desirable  maintenance  than  any  provided  by 
the  Parish.     The  trend  of  such  an  administration  is 
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not  only  beneficial  to  the  working  classes,  but  to  the 
whole  community. 

If,  "then,   relief  is  given  indiscriminately  and  un- 
wisely, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  class  of  people  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 
Did  I  say  indiscriminately  ?     I  do  not  know  that  any 
person  would  acknowledge  that  he  gave  relief  indis- 
criminately,  but  I   am  afraid  that  in  actual  practice 
much    indiscriminate    relief  is   given.     When  this  is 
done  it  engenders  thriftless  and  dissolute  habits,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  induce  those  who  spend  all  they 
earn,  or  live  from   hand   to  mouth,   to  give  up  the 
struggle  necessary  in  providing  their  own  support,  and 
to  prefer   relying   upon   the   provision    made  by  the 
Parish    for   their   sustenance.     Hence   outdoor   relief 
should  be  given  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  is,  it  should  not  be 
made  a  desirable  support,  or  one  which  will  for  ever 
increase  the  number  of  its  dependants.     By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  poor  should  be  harshly  treated. 
Every  civilised   people   demands,  and    I   say  rightly 
demands,  that  the  poor  should  receive  every  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  in  favour  of  giving  adequate  outdoor 
^relief  to  the  "deserving  destitute,"  that  is  to  say,  to 
those  who  have  led  industrious,  sober,  and  thrifty  lives, 
and  whose  conduct  and  habits  have  been  above  re- 
proach.    Adequate  outdoor  relief,  if  restricted  to  the 
deserving  destitute,  is  an  uplifting  force,  for,  by  incul- 
cating habits  of  industry,  temperance,  morality,  thrift, 
self-reliance,  and  such-like  qualities,  no  small  contribu- 
tion is  made  to  the  material  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
freedom  of  a  nation. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
working  men  that  the  masses  to-day  can  only  just 
live  upon  the  wages  they  receive  ;  they  say  they  have 
no  margin  with  which  to  exercise  thrift  or  to  provide  for 
a  rainy  day.  Persons  who  talk  in  this  way  are  not  the 
friends  of  the  classes  they  presume  to  lead,  and  only 
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do  them  an  irreparable  injury.  Within  the  memory 
of  a  large  number  of  those  now  living,  wages  have 
been  very  greatly  augmented,  and  the  cost  of  needful 
commodities  reduced.  Upon  good  authority  it  is 
stated  that  £1  has  a  purchasing  power  equal  to  that 
of  jCs  comparatively  few  years  ago.  I  would  by  no 
means  deny  the  working  man  a  fair  share  in  the  whole- 
some pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life  which  civilisation 
and  improved  position  place  within  his  reach,  but  I 
do  say  emphatically  that  the  increased  resources  at  his 
command  through  higher  wages  and  cheaper  living 
have  not  brought  that  increase  in  comfort  and  pros- 
perity one  might  have  expected.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  too  often  increased  resources  mean  over-indulgence 
in  drink,  gambling,  and  sport  of  one  kind  or  another? 
The  waste  in  these  things  is  appalling.  Home,  chil- 
dren, comfort,  and  even  health  are  frequently  all 
sacrificed  that  these  cravings  may  be  satisfied.  I 
contend  that  if  these  habits  were  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds,  not  only  would  the  working  man's  life 
be  infinitely  brighter  and  happier,  but  he  would  have, 
after  supplying  all  his  present  needs,  a  surplus  pro- 
vision for  the  inevitable  rainy  day  and  looked-for 
old  age. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
system  pursued  in  giving  relief  should  encourage  good 
conduct — and  the  restricting  of  outdoor  relief  to  the 
deserving  destitute  has  this  tendency — this  is  giving 
relief  upon  the  merits  of  each  case  in  contradistinction 
to  giving  relief  indiscriminately.  But,  alas!  how 
frequently  this  discrimination  exists  in  name  only! 
The  avenues  through  which  favoured  cases  find  their 
way  to  the  Application  and  Report  Book  have  become 
more  numerous  in  recent  years.  Cases  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  clergy  or  minister,  the  lay-reader,  the 
Bible-woman,  the  religious  philanthropist,  the  coun- 
cillor, the  political  canvasser,  the  landlord,  the  influen- 
tial ratepayer,  the  neighbour,  the  friend,  the  relative. 
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or  some  other  equally  well-meaning  person,  are  con- 
tinually brought  under  the  consideration  of  Guardians. 
I  do  not  object  to  such  recommendations,  nor  to  in- 
formation being  given  by  those  who  have  given  the 
cases  their  attention,  but  such  introductions  should  not 
carry  with  them  any  preferential  claim  to  assistance 
which  does  not  in  like  manner  belong  to  their  equally 
deserving  but  more  friendless  neighbours.  To  acknow- 
ledge any  claim  of  that  kind  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  When  such  applications  are  to  be  considered 
upon  their  merits  and  without  prejudice,  how  can  they 
be  dealt  with  fearlessly  and  without  favour,  in  the 
interest  both  of  the  applicant  and  of  the  community 
at  large?  Unless  Guardians  set  their  faces  against 
any  form  of  favouritism,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict 
relief  to  those  who  are  destitute  and  uphold  any  real 
standard  of  merit.  Destitution  alone  should  establish 
the  claim  to  relief,  and  character,  in  my  opinion,  should 
determine  the  kind  of  relief 

The  second  of  the  uplifting  forces  which  I  named, 
is  the  Education  of  the  Young.  The  basis  of  our 
elementary  education  should  be  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Character  is  the  foundation  of  true  success 
and  enduriAg  happiness.  Our  present  system  of 
education  is  sadly  deficient  in  its  methods  of  dissemi- 
nating this  great  truth.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  began  their  education  by  directing  its  course 
towards  the  perfection  of  character.  If  the  first  step 
in  our  course  of  tuition  led  to  the  acquirement  of 
habits  of  temperance,  thrift,  self-control,  and  duty — 
and  of  the  idea  that  such  qualities  are  the  sources  of 
material  prosperity  and  happiness — we  should  make 
no  futile  advance  towards  securing  for  future  genera- 
tions that  dignity  which  belongs  to  a  noble-minded 
people.  I  am  pleased  that  the  President  of  this  Con- 
ference is  an  expert  in  educational  affairs.  One  is 
glad  that  men  of  practical  experience  in  matters  so 
important  are  sent  to  Parliament,  because  their  know- 
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ledge  is  of  the  greatest  value  at  the  time  when  our 
national  methods  of  primary  teaching  are  prescribed. 
Some  might  express  surprise  that  an  educationalist 
has  been  selected  to  preside  over  a  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference, but  I  think  the  selection  a  wise  and  appro- 
priate one,  for  education  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
pauperism.  We  now  train  the  intellect  of  the  young 
child,  and  supplement  his  training  by  giving  him  a 
course  of  technical  or  secondary  instruction,  so  that 
he  may  become  a  better  worker  in  the  field  of  labour 
he  may  in  the  future  occupy.  All  this  should  enable 
him  to  demand  higher  rates  of  pay  for  his  industry, 
and  make  him  better  able  to  provide  for  his  present 
and  future  needs.  But  his  character  is  left  to  develop 
itself  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  majority  of  persons 
who  come  to  poverty,  or  pauperism,  do  so  through 
faults  in  their  character,  rather  than  through  misfortune 
or  lack  of  opportunity. 

Character  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  world. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  conscience  of  a  people  ;  it  creates 
the  motive  pow^er  for  evil  or  for  good.  If,  therefore, 
our  educational  system  is  built  upon  character  it  will 
enhance  its  beneficence  by  inculcating  habits  of  thrift, 
self-control,  and  duty,  and  by  warning  the  young  of 
those  vices  which  lead  to  misery  and  ruin.  History 
furnishes  many  examples  of  men  of  culture  and  of 
genius,  whose  ruin  was  attributable  to  their  want  of  self- 
control.  Equally  so,  history  abounds  in  instances  of 
men  of  education  and  refinement  whose  intellects  were 
illumined  by  a  nobleness  of  life  and  character.  The 
Education  Department  recently,  in  the  Revised  In- 
structions given  to  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
says,  '*  For  the  senior  scholars,  to  the  ordinary  narra- 
tives and  poetical  and  literary  extracts  there  may  be 
added,  with  great  advantage,  lessons  illustrating  and 
enforcing  the  importance  of  thrift,  and  temperance, 
and  the  relation  of  conduct  to  the  well-being  and 
usefulness  of  life."     Although  the  article  points  out 
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the  importance  of  teaching  habits  of  thrift  and  tem- 
perance, it  does  not  make  it  imperative  that  it  should 
be  taught,  though  it  tnay  be.  I  think  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  while  instilling  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  the  great  value  in  life,  of  industry,  per- 
severance, truthfulness,  and  obedience,  we  should 
equally  extol  thrift,  temperance,  self-control,  and  duty. 
J.  S.  Mill  said  upon  the  subject,  **An  education 
directed  to  diffuse  good  sense  among  the  people,  with 
such  knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  to  judge  of  the 
tendency  of  their  actions,  would  be  certain,  without  any 
direct  inculcation,  to  raise  up  a  public  opinion  by  which 
intemperance  and  improvidence  of  every  kind  would 
be  held  discreditable.''  If  we  but  give  a  foremost 
place  in  our  educational  system  to  implanting  and 
cultivating  these  virtues  in  the  young,  we  shall  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  liberating  the  poor  from  their  poverty  and 
miserable  surroundings. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published,  written  by 
Mr  A.  Pinhorn,  Auditor  to  the  Order  of  Oddfellows. 
It  is  a  carefully  thought  out  work  on  *'  Spending  and 
Saving."  In  this  book,  which  is  of  an  elementary 
nature,  the  author  shows  that  thrift  is  a  combination 
of  wise  spending  and  saving.  The  miser  and  the 
prodigal  are  equally  unthrifty,  and  the  person  who 
saves  merely  from  selfish  motives  is  by  no  means  to 
be  commended. 

To  save  for  future  needs,  or  so  that  one  can  help 
another  in  less  favoured  circumstances  than  ourselves, 
is  praiseworthy.  The  sound  and  homely  advice  upon 
thrift,  temperance,  and  duty,  together  with  the  infor- 
mation it  gives  regarding  Friendly  and  other  Societies, 
make  it  a  book  of  a  valuable  and  instructive  kind.  If 
lessons  from  a  book  like  this  formed  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  our  schools  they  would,  without  doubt, 
assist  in  stemming  that  flow  of  thoughtless  wastefulness 
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now  so  apparent  among  the  working  classes.  Such  a 
book  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text-books  of 
our  elementary  schools,  and  a  study  of  it  would  prove 
not  only  interesting  but  profitable  to  children  of  older 
growth. 

There  are  nearly  five  millions  of  children  now  being 
educated  in  our  elementary  day  and  evening  schools. 
What  openings  are  here  for  reforming  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  people !  What  opportunities  for  ennobling 
future  generations  if  rightly  used !  I  find  in  the  last 
Educational  Blue-book  that  the  cost  of  elementary 
education  in  this  country  for  the  year  ended  31st 
August  1900  was  ;^  12,745,692,  and  that  sum  does 
not  include  what  was  spent  upon  secondary  education 
or  technical  instruction.  Surely  the  taxpayers  should 
receive  a  direct  benefit  for  this  large  expenditure. 
Not  only  should  we  have  more  intellectual  and  cap- 
able workmen — able  to  command  better  wages — but 
their  improved  habits  of  life,  through  having  mind 
and  intellect  trained,  should  lead  directly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  pauperism  and  the  lightening  of  taxation. 

Our  educational  system  should  be  framed  with 
a  double  object,  namely,  that  of  giving  the  best  mental 
instruction  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  developing 
those  virtues  and  habits  of  life  which  are  the  foun- 
tains of  all  unquestionable  success  and  prosperity. 
Such  an  education  would  give  no  encouragement  to 
the  destructive  vices  of  intemperance,  gambling,  and 
sport,  which  now  bring  so  many  persons  to  poverty 
and  pauperism.  I  do  not  want  to  take  away  any  of 
the  joys  of  life,  my  object  is  to  increase  them. 

Education,  like  a  habit  or  passion,  unguided  often 
leads  to  speedy  ruin,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the 
highest  joys  of  life,  which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 

The  third  uplifting  force  I  named  was  that  of 
Friendly  Societies.  The  object  of  these  societies  is 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Although  many  other  plans  with  a  similar  object  in  view 
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have  been  formulated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
any   better   calculated   to   accomplish    their    purpose. 
The  importance  of  such  institutions  is  obvious,  and 
their  primary  function  a  laudable  one.     But  from  a 
moral  and  economic  standpoint  also,  they  discharge 
a  high  mission  ;   by  them  habits  of  forethought  and 
prudence  are  promoted,  and  by  them  the  wholesome 
truth  that  self-reliance  is  after  all  the  great  principle 
of  independence   is   repeatedly   urged.      The    art   of 
self-government  has  been  learned  by  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  through  the  medium  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
without  such  organisations  our  public  life  to-day  would 
be  much  poorer.    Quite  apart  from  their  primary  aims, 
they  are  an  educational  agency  of  great  importance, 
and  their  influence  benefits  the  whole  nation.     The 
Bishop  of  Rochester  said  not  long  ago  that  **  Friendly 
Societies  are  the  gigantic  springs  of  English  life,  springs 
of  good  upon  which  the  nation    could   rely   in    times 
of  suffering."    These  institutions  have  met  with  remark- 
able success  in  England.     According  to  a  return  (the 
latest  I  have  been  able  to  consult)  published  in  1898, 
there    were    then    11,424,810    members    of   Friendly 
Societies,  and  their  accumulated  funds  amounted  to  no 
less   a  sum  than  thirty-eight   millions  sterling.     The 
members  of  such  communities  are  undoubtedly  the  ilite 
of  the  working  classes,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  that  their  numbers  should  increase.     If  lessons 
in  thrift  and  self-control  were  compulsorily  taught  in 
our  elementary  schools,  their  effects  should  do  much 
towards  impelling  the  young  to  join  sound  Friendly 
Societies,  and  the  success  of  these  associations  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  thereby, 

Mr  Charles  Booth,  in  his  well-known  book  on  old 
age  pauperism,  says  that  "  if  old  age  pensions  are  not 
secured  there  must  be  an  extension  of  outdoor  relief. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  point  at  which  a  claim 
to  assistance  from  the  rates  should  be  fixed  might 
be  that  of  poverty  and  not  of  absolute  destitution,  so 
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that  small  savings  and  other  like  resources  could  be 
retained  by  those  relieved."  I  have  wondered  whether 
the  promotion  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  was  intended  to  fulfil  that  prediction  and 
thought.  The  Bill  as  before  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment provided  that  in  granting  outdoor  relief  the 
Guardians  should  not  take  into  account  any  sum 
not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week  received  from 
a  Friendly  Society.  It  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Poor 
Law  Unions  Association  gave  it  their  support  by 
issuing  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  country,  and  some  of  these  Boards 
petitioned  Parliament  in  its  favour.  I  must  say  that 
to  my  mind  had  this  Bill  become  law  a  retrograde 
step  would  have  been  taken,  and  that  no  one  woiild 
more  have  regretted  its  results  than  the  members 
of  Friendly  Societies  themselves.  If  this  Bill  had 
been  enacted,  how  could  its  extension  have  been 
withheld  from  those  who  had  exercised  thrift  to  a 
similar  extent  in  other  ways.*^  So  that  by-and-bye, 
with  the  principle  upheld  by  the  Bill  I  have  referred 
to  being  taken  as  a  standard  of  right,  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  refuse  relief  to  those  who  earned  only 
five  shillings  per  week.  By  following  the  proposition 
to  its  logical  conclusion  should  we  not  gradually  return 
to  the  subsidising  of  wages — a  scheme  which  ended  so 
disastrously  in  former  times  ?  To  extend  the  benefits 
of  Poor  Law  relief  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  within 
its  provisions  not  only  the  destitute,  but  the  poor  also 
would  be  to  give  a  vagueness  and  elasticity  to  its 
intentions  which  would  afford  constant  sources  of  dis- 
putation for  those  who  were  contentiously  inclined. 

I  also  think  that  the  contact  of  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  with  pauperism  would  be  injurious  and 
demoralising  to  them.  Environment  unconsciously 
affects  our  natures,  and  an  intermingling  of  a  frugal 
minority   with  a  thriftless   multitude   would    breed   a 
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familiarity  with  the  parish,  until  the  public  funds 
became  the  first,  and  not  the  last,  resource  of  those  in 
difficulty.  It  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  springs  of 
character,  for  some  members  of  Friendly  Societies  would 
ask  themselves  whether  it  was  worth  their  while  to 
live  a  life  of  self-denial  and  rigid  economy,  only  at 
last  to  have  to  seek  parochial  relief,  in  order  to 
supplement  their  club  pay.  Its  tendency,  I  fear, 
would  be  to  make  the  thrifty  thriftless,  and  the 
self-reliant  dependent  upon  the  parish,  and  that,  by 
thus  lowering  the  moral  stamina  of  the  working  classes, 
its  consequences  would  greatly  impede  the  progress 
and  impair  the  well-being  of  these  excellent  institutions. 
Would  not  the' Friendly  Societies  be  well  advised  if, 
instead  of  seeking  ihe  powers  which  could  be  conferred 
by  such  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  accepted  the  advice 
given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the 
Conference  held  in  Birmingham  last  Whitsuntide? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  made  two  suggestions  for 
their  consideration — i.  That  the  State  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  do  something  to  help  those  who 
help  themselves ;  and  2,  That  the  Friendly  Societies, 
who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  in  relation  to 
such  a  subject,  should  think  out  a  scheme,  and  offer  it 
to  politicians  for  acceptance.  Mr  Chamberlain  ex- 
pressed no  doubt  whatever  that  any  scheme  of  universal 
old  age  pensions  has  no  chance  of  being  adopted  by 
this  or  any  other  government,  because  an  increased 
annual  requirement  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  would  be 
too  great  a  demand  upon  the  Exchequer,  and  for 
another  reason,  a  system  of  pensions  which  rewarded 
alike  the  provident  and  the  improvident,  the  industrious 
and  the  idle,  would  do  ten  times  more  harm  than  good. 
If  a  scheme  were  drafted  by  the  great  Friendly  Societies, 
and  afterwards  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing the  thrift  of  their  members  by  a  pension  from  the 
State,  it  would  certainly  make  their  institutions  popular, 
and  give  them  greater  success  and  more  far-reaching 
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influence.  While  the  tendency  of  supplementing  the 
pay  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies  with  parish  relief 
would  be  to  lower  their  moral  strength,  that  of  giving 
a  national  pension  to  them  in  recognition  of  their  fore- 
sight would  have  the  certain  result  of  attracting  those 
who  hitherto  had  not  recognised  the  advantages  of 
such  alliances  to  secure  them  for  themselves — to  the 
advantage  of  every  one  concerned. 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  views  expressed  in  this 
paper  are  in  agreement  with  the  latest  pronouncement 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  upon  this  subject  I 
refer  to  the  important  and  much-discussed  Circular 
Letter  of  the  4th  August  1900.  I,  of  course,  shall 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  out- 
door relief.  Before  doing  so,  let  us  ascertain  whether 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  still  guided  by  the 
fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commission 
of  1832,  because  that  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  letter  I  refer  to.  In  February  of 
this  year  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  sent  a 
very  influential  deputation  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  concerning  the  new  Dietary  Order.  When 
replying  to  that  deputation  the  President  (the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Long)  said  :  **  They  must  not  forget  that  the 
children  stood  on  a  different  plane  to  the  adults,  and 
that  the  Workhouse  must  not  be  made  so  attractive  as 
to  remove  an  incentive  to  independence  outside."  If, 
therefore,  indoor  relief  is  not  to  be  made  attractive, 
lest  it  remove  the  incentive  to  independence,  surely 
there  is  all  the  ftiore  need  to  be  careful  in  giving  out- 
door relief  lest  the  object-lesson  which  is  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  daily  should  prove  attractive,  and 
destroy  any  incentive  to  independence.  The  words  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  contain 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  great  principle  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  The  letter  speaks  of  outdoor  relief  to  the 
aged  deserving  poor  in  these  words  :  — 

**  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  deserving 
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poor,  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  who  have  habitually 
led  decent  and  deserving  lives  should,  if  they  require 
relief  in  their  old  age,  receive  different  treatment  from 
those  whose  previous  habits  and  character  have  been 
unsatisfactory  and  who  have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in 
the  bringing  up  of  their  families  or  otherwise.  The 
Board  consider  that  aged  deserving  persons  should 
not  be  urged  to  enter  the  Workhouse  at  all  unless  there 
is  some  cause  which  renders  such  a  course  necessary, 
such  as  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the  absence  of  house 
accommodation,  or  of  a  suitable  person  to  care  for 
them,  or  some  similar  cause,  but  that  they  should  be 
relieved  by  having  adequate  outdoor  relief  granted  to 
them.  They  are  desirous  of  pressing  upon  the 
Guardians  that  such  relief  should,  when  granted,  be 
always  adequate." 

The  Local  Government  Board,  in  this  letter, 
recommend  Guardians  to  make  a  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  those  aged  persons  who  have  led 
decent  and  deserving  lives,  and  that  of  those  whose 
habits  of  life  and  character  have  been  thriftless  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
to  recommend  a  system  of  classification  of  the  aged 
outdoor  poor,  but  upon  closer  examination,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  because  a  little  further  on 
they  say  that  aged  deserving  persons  should  not  be 
urged  to  enter  the  workhouse,  except  under  certain 
special  circumstances,  which  are  named.  They  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  aged  deserving  as  those  who 
should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  Workhouse ;  but  they 
do  not  say  that  those  whose  character  and  habits  are 
imsatisfactory  should  not  be  sent  there.  And  again, 
when  relief  is  granted  it  should  always  be  adequate. 
Now,  I  think  these  words  clearly  show  that  classifica- 
tion was  not  intended  when  speaking  of  different 
treatment  being  meted  out  to  the  deserving  and 
undieserving.     If  the  outdoor  poor  were  divided  into 
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two  or  three  classes,  according  to  their  recognised 
merits,  and  adequate  relief  were  given  to  the  lowest 
class,  something  more  than  adequate  relief  must  be 
given  to  the  better  class  or  classes — for  relief  when 
given,  the  letter  says,  should  always  be  adequate — and 
thus  the  principle  that  relief  must  not  provide  a 
desirable  maintenance,  or  as  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  said  to  the  deputation,  **  it 
must  not  be  made  so  attractive  as  to  rernove  the 
incentive  to  independence,"  would  be  disregarded. 

I  am,  therefore,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  advocate  in  their  letter  that 
the  aged  deserving  poor  should  receive  adequate  out- 
door relief,  but  that  those  who  are  undeserving  should 
receive  their  relief  in  the  Workhouse.  I  think  it  very 
wise  to  differentiate  between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving,  the  thrifty  and  the  thriftless,  the  indus- 
trious and  the  lazy,  the  well-conducted  and  the  vicious- 
The  words  to  which  special  attention  has  been  directed 
in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  are  ^*aged 
deserving"  and  ** adequate  relief,"  The  **aged  de- 
serving "  is  defined  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  be  those  persons  who  have  habitually  led  decent 
and  deserving  lives— that  is  to  say,  those  whose  pre- 
vious habits  and  character  are  satisfactory,  and  who 
have  exercised  forethought  in  bringing  up  their 
families  or  otherwise,  but  as  to  what  the  Board  con- 
sider **  adequate  relief"  the  Circular  Letter  is  silent 
It  is  left  to  the  Guardians  to  decide  as  to  what  relief 
is  **  adequate,"  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  Local  Govern* 
ment  Board  could  give  any  directions  upon  the  point. 
There  are  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as 
differences  of  income,  cost  of  living,  and  other  items,  to 
be  considered,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  applicable  to  all  cases  and  localities.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  acted 
wisely  in  leaving  Guardians  unfettered  to  deal  with 
ich  case  according  to  its  deserts.     At  the  same  time, 
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I  do  think  that  every  Board  of  Guardians  should  fix  a 
maximum  which  should  not  be  exceeded  except  in 
very  rare  cases.  This  maximum  should  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  leading  principle  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  the  advice  of  those  who  have  given  this  important 
subject  their  most  serious  deliberation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  a  sum  which 
should  be  representative  of  **  adequate  relief."  Miss 
Evans,  a  Guardian,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  West  Mid- 
land Poor  Law  Conference,  recently  said  that  6s.  6d, 
for  a  single  person,  and  8s.  6d.  for  married  couples,  is 
adequate  relief;  another  person  of  experience  expresses 
the  opinion  that  7s.  lod.  for  a  single  person  is  ade- 
quate relief ;  and  a  third,  who  has  given  the  question 
his  thought,  says  8s.  for  a  single  person  and  14s.  for 
an  aged  couple  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  adequate 
relief.  The  latter  estimate  was  from  London,  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  much  greater  than  in  the  provinces, 
but  I  look  upon  these  amounts  not  as  **  adequate,"  but 
as  "  extravagant,"  relief,  and  such  as  would  place  its 
recipients  in  a  better  position  than  others  of  their  own 
rank  who  maintain  themselves.  These  computations 
of  **  adequate  relief"  are  higher  than  the  sums  sug- 
gested as  old-age  pensions  for  the  veterans  of  labour. 
Surely  outdoor  relief  should  not  take  the  place  of  an 
old  age  pension  scheme.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  that 
Guardians,  or  any  other  popularly  elected  authority 
which  is  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  recipients  for, 
or  the  distribution  of,  old  age  pensions. 

Let  me  now  try  to  arrive  at  a  maximum  allowance 
which  will  give  the  greatest  possible,  needful,  help 
to  the  aged  deserving  poor,  without  removing  the 
incentive  to  independence  or  making  pauperism  attrac- 
tive- We  will  take,  for  example,  the  member  of  a 
Friendly  Society  who  is  receiving  half-pay,  which  is 
usually  5s.  per  week.  I  have  never  known  in  my  long 
experience  a  member  of  such  a  society,  who  was  in 
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receipt  of  "half-pay,"  with  only  himself  to  maintain* 
apply  for  parochial  relief,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  Relieving  Officer  whose  testimony  would  not, 
I  believe,  support  the  statement  I  have  made.  If, 
then,  members  of  Friendly  Societies  are  able  to  meet 
their  needs  upon  this  sum,  I  contend  that  the  maximum 
amount  given  in  outdoor  relief  should  be  below  it,  or 
parish  relief  will  enter  into  competition  with  Friendly 
Societies,  to  the  discouragement  of  the  thrifty  and 
self-reliant.  Again,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence 
for  any  one  who  has  an  income  of  5s.  per  week  where- 
with to  maintain  only  one  person,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  Parish.  If,  then,  what  is  termed  "  adequate 
relief "  provide  an  equal  maintenance  to  that  afforded 
by  5s.  obtained  from  other  sources,  will  it  not  at  once 
become  "  attractive,"  and  will  it  not  '*  remove  the 
incentive  to  independence"  we  should  strive  to 
strengthen  and  foster  ? 

In  1882  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham 
felt  the  necessity  of  considering  their  relief  administra- 
tion. A  Special  Committee  was,  therefore,  formed  to 
deliberate  and  offer  suggestions  for  its  improvement, 
and,  upon  the  suggestions  of  this  Committee,  the 
Board  decided,  in  September  1883,  to  strengthen  the 
relief  staff  by  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  and 
a  Cross  Visitor.  Subsequently  another  Relieving 
Officer  was  appointed  ;  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  visiting  was  organised  ;  outdoor  relief  was  restricted 
to  those  who  had  led  decent  and  deserving  lives,  and 
the  Guardians  consistently  administered  outdoor 
relief  on  lines  practically  the  same  as  those  advocated 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  Circular 
Letter  of  August  1 900. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1881,  in  the  Parish  of  Bir- 
mingham there  were  4,575  outdoor  poor.  In  1885 
there  were  3,790;  in  1891,  1,197  *  *^  1895,  ^4^  5  ^^^ 
on  the  ist  January  of  this  year,  1,238  persons  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief.     The  cost  of  outdoor  relief  for  the 
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year  ended  Lady  Day  1881,  was  ;^i7,075  ;  in  1885, 
;6'i3>368;  in  1891,^3,894;  in  1895,  ^2,491  ;  and  for 
the  year  ended  Lady  Day  last,  ;^5,i69. 

You  will  observe  that  during  the  last  period  named 
there    was   an   increase   in   the   number    of    persons 
chargeable.     The  reason  for  such  increase  is  that  the 
standard  of  merit  in  individual  cases  was  much  lower 
than  that  which  obtained  in  preceding  years,  and  in 
like  manner  the  cost  of  the  relief  given  was  greater 
because  of  the  increased  numbers,  and  the  amount  given 
per  case  was  higher  than  formerly.     If  results  like 
those  I  have  referred  to  are  to  be  obtained,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  Guardians   should  have  the 
assistance  of  well-qualified,  efficient,  and  painstaking 
Relieving  Officers,  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  head  and  of  heart  for  the  discharging  of  their 
duties.     An  incompetent  or  unsympathetic  Relieving 
Officer  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  good  work,  and  those 
Guardians  are  wise  who,  by  offering  salaries  worthy 
of  the   calling,   induce   men    to  enter  and   to   retain 
positions    of    so    vast    importance.      Relief    districts 
should  not  be  too   large,   nor  the   number   of  cases 
allocated   to  one  officer  too  great,  to  be   dealt  with 
efficiently.     Having   secured   an  efficient  officer  and 
entrusted   him    with    a   workable    district,    and    with 
work    he    should    be    capable     of    doing    well,    he 
will    then    need    the   support   of    the    Guardians   in 
the  discharge   of  his   ofttimes   difficult   and   delicate 
duties.      The    views    of    the   officer   or    his   recom- 
mendation   will    not    always    agree    with    those    of 
his   Relief    Committee,    his    expressions   may   some- 
times convey  to  their  mind  the  idea  that  he  is  harsh 
and  unsympathetic,  still  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
to  an  unscrupulous  man,  it  might  be  easier  and  more 
pleasant  if  he  did  not  risk  incurring  their  displeasure — 
seeing   that   his   material    interests   are   within    their 
hands.     If  he  feels,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
case,  that  it  is  not  one  for  relief,  and  he  ventures  to 
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say  so  he  may  give  offence,  and  thus  place  himself  in 
a  very  difficult  and  unenviable  position.  With  this  in 
view,  I  think  Guardians  should  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  sterling  value  of  the  man  who  will  not  weigh  his 
own  personal  interests  against  the  honest  discharge  of 
his  public  duties.  Such  an  officer  is  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  encouragement. 

In  this  paper  I  have  advocated  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  well-to-do 
taxpayer,  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  industrious 
working  classes,  out-relief  should  at  all  times  be 
adequately  and  exclusively  given  to  the  deser\'ing 
destitute,  while  for  the  dissolute,  the  slothful,  the 
drunken,  and  the  vicious,  no  better  form  of  relief  can 
be  given  than  that  afforded  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse.  To  those  interested  with  the  education 
of  the  young  must  we  look  for  the  forming  of  a 
nobility  of  character  in  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  and  to  the  great  Friendly  Societies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  virtues  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  exaltation  of  this  great  empire.  With  these 
three  silent  forces — "  The  Poor  Law,'*  '*  Elementary 
Education,"  and  "  The  Friendly  Societies,"  properly 
directed,  we  may  do  much  to  make  men  conscious  of 
their  powers  for  good,  add  joy  and  sunshine  to  the  lot 
of  those  whose  lives  are  shaded  by  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune, and  by  the  development  of  these  forces  we 
may  give  proof  of  our  fitness  as  a  nation,  to  lead  the 
whole  world  into  the  ways  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 
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Canon  Denton  (Ashley-de-la-Zouch)  said  that  after  the  admirable 
paper  that  had  been  read,  and  which  had  dealt  with  this  great 
question  of  outdoor  relief  so  fully  and  so  completely,  he  felt  that  to 
go  directly  into  the  question  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  was 
hardly  possible.  Before  going  further,  however,  he  desired  to 
congratulate  the  Conference  on  so  large  an  assemblage  at  the  first 
Poor  Law  Conference  of  the  North  Midland  District  for  this  century, 
and  he  would  also  congratulate  the  Conference  on  holding  its  meeting 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Nottingham.  They  had  already  had  a  most 
cordial  welcome  from  the  Deputy-Mayor,  and  they  had  in  store  for 
them  on  the  morrow  a  great  treat,  in  seeing  for  themselves 
what  Nottingham  did  to  fulfil  its  Poor  Law  responsibilities.  He 
was  President  of  the  Conference  held  last  year  at  Buxton,  and  they 
then  had  two  invitations,  one  from  Nottingham,  and  the  other  from 
another  important  town,  and  the  Conference  was  equally  divided  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  two  places,  so  that  it  devolved  on  him  to  declare 
his  preference  for  Nottingham.  He  was  also  happy  to  congratulate 
them  apon  having  as  their  President  one  of  the  representatives  for 
the  city  of  Nottingham.  They  had  listened  to  his  Presidential  address 
with  the  greatest  possible  interest,  though  as  a  Guardian  himself,  he 
would  not  like  to  have  those  difficult  duties  laid  upon  them  which 
Mr  Yoxall  hinted  at.  He  thought  they  had  quite  enough  to  do  with 
vaccination.  (Laughter.)  He  thought  too,  they  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  paper  read  to  them  by  such  an  expert  on  outdoor  relief  as  Mr 
Senior  Fothergill.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  discussed  outdoor  reUef  at 
several  North  Midland  Conferences.  They  had  an  excellent  paper  in 
1895  from  Mr  VuUiamy  on  the  subject,  and  again  at  another  of 
their  recent  Conferences  they  discussed  outdoor  relief  with  regard  to 
standing  orders.  Tliis  was  either  at  Nottingham  or  Leicester :  if  at 
Leicester,  he  would  like  to  say  how  all  Poor  Law  Guardians  heartily 
deplored  the  death  of  Alderman  Lennard,  the  Mayor  of  Leicester, 
who  took  such  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  all  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  discussed  at  Grimsby  outdoor 
relief  on  the  one  day,  and  old  age  pensions  on  the  other,  and, 
while  referring  to  Grimbsy,  he  would  like  to  congratulate  delegates 
from  that  town  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  trouble  there,  had  so  far 
as  one  could  see  from  the  papers,  ceased.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
committee  it  was  decided  that  the  paper  should  be  on  "  Out-door 
Relief"  singly,  but  he  was  glad  Mr  Fothergill  had  added  **in  relation 
to  national  prosperity,"  for  all  Poor  Law  administration,  if  well  done, 
added  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and  so  long  as  the 
two  great  principles  of  Poor  Law,  the  relief  of  destitution,  and  the 
repression  of  pauperism,  were  kept  fully  in  view  in  its  administration, 
the  whole  country  benefited.  In  practise  there  was  no  question 
more  difficult  or  more  important  than  the  question  of  out-door 
relief.    It  was  a  problem  which  would  never  be  really  solved.     It 
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had  given  rise  to  discussions  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  they  had  lately  had  great  encouragement  with  r^ard  to  it  from 
the  letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  thoroughly  believed  in  the  Local  Government  as  a  great  central 
authority.  (Laughter.)  He  knew  there  were  many  who  differed 
from  him  upon  this  point,  but  assuredly  it  was  a  wholesome  authority, 
and  if  they  thought  of  the  Local  Government  Board  relief  they  would 
see  what  a  great  amount  of  latitude  has  given  to  Guardians.  It  simply 
advised  them :  it  laid  down  no  rigid  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  all 
Boards  of  Guardians,  as  they  had  seen  from  the  paper  just  read  to 
them,  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  course,  and  not  only  did 
different  Boards  of  Guardians  take  different  views,  but  relief  com- 
mittes  of  the  same  Board  often  differed  in  their  principles  of  granting 
relief.  So  long,  however,  as  relief  was  prompt,  adequate,  and 
appropriate ;  so  long  as  they  did  all  they  could  to  de-paupense  the 
people,  and  to  keep  them  from  trusting  to  the  rates  to  provide  for 
the  rainy  day  instead  of  their  own  exertions  and  industry,  then  he 
did  believe  that  out-door  relief  was  capable  of  a  great  amount  of 
good.  (Cheers.)  The  next  important  thing  was  to  study  the  Poor 
Law,  and  as  Chairman  for  many  years  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  and 
as  a  member  from  the  beginning  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  and  of  its  Executive  Council,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  feeling 
of  the  great  responsibility  of  their  office,  which  prevailed  among  all 
Guardians  who  had  studied  the  Poor  Law,  especially  as  to  this 
question  of  outdoor  relief.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  Wright  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Grimsby  Union)  said  he  must 
first  of  all  thank  Canon  Denton  for  the  very  kindly  reference  he  made 
to  the  termination  of  the  deplorable  struggle  which  had  been  so 
serious  a  matter  in  Grimsby  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  year.  He  was  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  the  vessels  were  getting  off  to  sea  very  quickly, 
and  already  large  gaps  had  been  made  in  the  crowd  of  vessels  which 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  docks.  He  would  like  to  compliment 
Mr  Senior  Fothergill  very  sincerely  on  the  able  paper  he  had  read. 
Having  had  to  prepare  a  paper  himself,  he  knew  what  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  attention  Mr  Fothergill  must  have  spent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  very  exhaustive  paper.  He  had  one  practical  suggestion 
to  make,  and  that  was  that  the  proofs  of  the  various  papers  might 
with  very  great  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  at 
least  seven  days  before  the  day  of  the  Conference.  His  own  paper 
was  sent  up  to  London  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he  had  it  back  in  less 
than  a  week,  so  that  he  thought  if  there  could  be  an  arrangement 
that  the  papers  should  be  sent  in  to  the  printers  fourteen  days  before 
the  date  of  the  Conference,  there  might  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
each  delegate  with  copies  of  the  papers  seven  days  prior  to  the  Con- 
ference. They  could  not  carry  all  these  facts  and  figures  in  their 
minds,  and  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  papers  at 
their  leisure  they  could  look  up  facts  and  figures  and  be  prepared  for 
a  more  efficient  discussion.     He  did  not  propose  to  say  more  than  a 
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word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  question  of  outdoor  relief.     He 
thought  outdoor  relief  was  preferable  to  indoor  relief,  except  in 
respect  of  two  classes,  the  sick  and  the  infirm  who  needed,  and  must 
have,  the  aid  of  the  Workhouse  infirmary,  and  the  idle  and  worth- 
less.     The  latter  ought  to  be  in  the  Workhouse,  and  what  they 
received  there  should  be  in  the  nature  of  punishment,  because  their 
pauperism  was  caused  and  continued  through  their  own  dissolute 
and  unworthy  habits.     With  regard  to  all  the  rest,  including  the 
children — for  he  would  not  have  a  single  child  in  the  Workhouse  at 
all — (applause) — and  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  there  should  be 
given  in  those  cases  out-relief.     He  thought  they  made  a  mistake 
sometimes  in  connection  with  this  question  of  out-relief.      In  the 
first  place,  they  gave  it  in  some  cases  where  they  ought  not  to  give 
it,  and  in  other  cases  where  it  was  needed  and  deserved,  they  did 
not  give  quite  enough.     Mr  Fothergill  had  emphasised  that  point 
well  and  strongly,  viz.,  that  adequate  outdoor  relief  should  be  given 
in  those  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  people  necessitated  it  being 
given.     He  was  afraid  he  could  hardly  agree  with  what  Mr  Fother 
gill  had  said  with  regard  to  the  labouring  classes  being  able  to  put 
by  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  rainy  day  in  after-life.     If  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  did  save  every  possible  penny  they  could,  the 
amount  they  would  have  accumulated  by  the  time  they  were  sixty- 
five  would  be  totally  inadequate  for  their  support  and  maintenance 
without  some  assbtance  from  extraneous  funds.     He  was  very  sorry 
this  nation  had  allowed  the  sister  nation  of  France  to  outrun  them 
on  this  question.     In  France  the  Government  had  arranged  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  sum  of  480  millions  of  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  their  aged  people,  and  he  was  very  sorry  that  whilst 
we  could  spend  160  millions  in  drink  every  year,  and  save  and  invest 
every  year  250  millions  more^  and  while  we  could  spend  i^  millions 
every  week  on  a  most  disastrous  war,  we  could  not  find  20  or  21 
millions  every  year  to  find  all  persons  'sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
upwards  5s.  a  week,  at  least,  to  comfort  their  declining  days.    (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Deeley  (Bakewell)  said  there  were  some  few  points  in  Mr 
Fothergill's  paper  he  could  not  altogether  agree  with.  They  knew 
there  were  plenty  of  women  and  children  who  had  led  industrious 
lives  who  were  troubled  with  idle  and  dissolute  husbands  and  fathers, 
but  Mr  Fothergill  did  not  say  how  they  were  to  deal  with  them,  and 
whether  he  would  give  them  relief  or  not  Personally,  he  was  quite 
in  favour  of  giving  outdoor  relief  in  deserving  cases  wherever  it  was 
possible.  He  thought  they  had  no  right  to  take  old  people  into  the 
house  while  they  could  be  kept  out  by  giving  them  a  few  shillings  in 
relief.  Instead  of  keeping  the  idle  and  dissolute  fellows  in  Work- 
houses, and  almost  pampering  them,  he  would  make  soldiers  of  them 
and  send  them  out  of  the  country  altogether.  (Laughter  and  dissent.) 
Discipline  would  do  them  good  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr  Fother- 
gill if  he  would  altogether  ignore  recommendations  when  they  came 
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from  clergymen  or  other  persons  who  knew  the  people  applying  for 
relief,  or  whether  he  would  leave  it  to  the  Relieving  Officer,  who  could 
only  get  his  information  from  neighbours,  some  of  whom  were  pro- 
bably not  altogether  friendly  to  the  applicant  ?  At  Bakewell  they  got 
a  good  deal  of  information  from  people  whom  they  considered  were 
quite  as  likely  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  party  asking  for  relief  as 
any  Relieving  Officer  possibly  could  do.  He  thought  the  Conference 
would  agree  with  him  that  education  had  done  a  very  great  deal  for 
this  country  already.  There  was  no  doubt  that  crime  was  diminishing 
That  was  shown  by  the  gaols  being  pulled  down  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  If  crime  decreased  no  doubt  pauperism  too  would  decrease. 
Mr  Fothergill  put  down  sport  as  one  thing  leading  to  pauperism. 
He  could  not  agree  with  him.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  of  sport  having  anything  to  do  with  pauperism;  in  fact  he 
had  always  understood  it  was  the  backbone  of  the  Englishman.  He 
might  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  still  it  was  his  opinion.  He  was 
one  that  preached  that  every  man  and  youth  in  the  country  ought 
to  be  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  so  put  something  by  for 
the  rainy  day,  but  sometimes  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he  was 
quite  right  in  doing  this,  because  when  relief  cases  come  before  us 
the  question  is  at  once  asked  by  some  Guardians,  What  money  does 
the  applicant  get  from  his  club?  Then  these  Guardians  simply 
wanted  to  dock  the  man's  outdoor  relief  because  he  had  Ijeen  pro- 
vident. I  don't  know  whether  other  Boards  take  the  same  view  as 
the  Bakewell  Board.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  for  the  dissolute 
and  drunken,  he  had  told  the  Conference  what  he  would  do  with 
those  men.  (laughter.)  Certainly  he  would  like  to  see  it  become 
law ;  at  all  events,  he  thought  it  should  be  given  a  trial. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton)  said  that  one  of  the 
things  which  had  struck  him  in  Mr  Fothergill's  admirable  i>aper  was 
the  question  of  extravagance.  Their  experience  at  Burton  was  that 
there  was  one  class  of  men — he  would  not  say  what  their  occupation 
was — who  got  more  than  other  people,  yet  they  were  more  likely  to 
come  before  the  Guardians.  They  were  men  who  got  their  Jtlz  ^ 
week  when  they  were  in  work,  and  when  they  died  their  widows  often 
applied  for  relief,  whereas  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  went  struggling 
on,  and  did  not  come  before  them.  He  always  had  a  very  great 
sympathy  with  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  could  not  see  how  those 
men,  with  perhaps  five  or  six  children,  and  only  getting  i6s.  or  i8s. 
a  week,  could  save.  He  might  be  an  industrious  man,  and  he  might 
have  done  his  best  for  his  family,  but  he  could  not  see  how  he  was 
to  lay  by,  and  he  did  think  Guardians  ought  to  consider  these  facts 
in  dispensing  relief,  and  be  more  willing  to  help  those  who  had  done 
their  best  on  a  small  wage,  more  than  those  who  had  been  in  receipt 
of  a  large  wage  and  had  been  extravagant.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  giving 
relief  to  widows  who  had  children,  they  ought,  too,  totake  great  care  that 
those  children  were  properly  looked  after.  He  would  rather  like  to 
take  the  children  away  from  them  and  board  them  out  sometimes. 
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Some  women  went  out  to  work  all  day,  and  left  their  children,  per- 
haps, to  the  care  of  neighbours.  He  did  not  think  such  proceedings 
should  be  encouraged,  for  the  children  were  almost  sure  to  suffer. 
With  regard  to  what  was  adequate  relief,  he  thought  the  Guardians 
ought  to  be  the  judges  of  that,  and  he  was  very  glad  the  Local 
Government  Board  took  the  same  view,  because  what  was  adequate 
in  counties  like  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  might  not  be  adequate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  like  Nottingham,  owing  to  the  great 
difierence  in  the  cost  of  liviflg.  When  he  was  in  Devonshire  some 
people  were  living  on  los.  a  week,  but  it  was  very  different  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  some  other  counties.  Con- 
sequently they,  who  lived  amongst  the  people,  were  the  best  judges 
of  what  was  adequate  relief.  He  heard  that  admirable  paper  by  Miss 
Evans,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hard-and-fast  rule  of  6s.  6d. 
and  8s.,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  one  should  suggest  7s.  lod. 
— ^it  seemed  a  very  curious  figure.  Finally,  they  should  do  their 
best  to  encourage  Friendly  Societies.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  young  men  and  asking  them  to  join  Friendly  Societies ; 
and  beyond  that  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  take  into  account 
what  applicants  got  from  those  societies.  To  his  mind  it  was  their 
own  money,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Strutt  asked  Mr  Fothergill  whether,  when  the  Birming- 
ham Board  of  Guardians  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
have  to  take  some  serious  steps  in  connection  with  outdoor  relief, 
they  adopted,  before  bringing  about  that  wonderful  reduction, 
anything  like  hard-and-fast  rules  in  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  advocating  in  a  humble 
way  the  advisability  of  laying  down  general  principles  as  to  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  that  should  be  given  in  certain  cases,  and 
that  each  Committee  of  each  Board  should  adhere,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  those  principles,  and  that,  if  it  were  desirable  to  depart  from  them, 
this  should  be  done  by  the  whole  Board,  and  not  by  a  Committee. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Committees  in  connection  with 
the  Birmingham  Board  had  hard  and  fast  lines  on  which  they  ad- 
ministered relief ;  whether  they  calculated  the  wages  coming  into  a 
house  through  the  children  of  a  widow,  or  whether  they  didn't  make 
any  allowance  for  this  at  all.  He  thought  they  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  which  had  interested  them  all, 
and  which  he  believed  would  prove  of  real  use  to  all  those  who 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it,  when  it  was  published  with  the 
other  Poor  Law  Conference  Reports.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Palmer  (Chairman,  Nottingham  Board  of  Guardians)  said 
the  Nottingham  Board  had  realised  for  years  the  upward  tendency 
of  the  outdoor  relief  question,  and  some  years  ago  a  Special  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  go  into  the  matter.  As  a  result,  the 
Board  were  upon  the  point  of  appointing  a  Superintendent  Relieving 
Officer,  when  it  was  found  that,  for  some  unforeseen  circumstances, 
the  Board  had  turned  round,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived.     He 
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was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  paper  read  by  the  Superintendent 
Relieving  Officer  of  Birmingham  for  the  reason  that  the  Nottingham 
Board  of  Guardians  had  had  so  pointedly  laid  before  them  the  great 
work  done  at  Birmingham,  that  they  felt  confident  they  must  try  the 
same  scheme  themselves,  and  he  had  to  report  to  that  Conference 
that  his  Board  had  appointed  a  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  and 
they  felt  sure  great  results  would  be  achieved. 

Mr  Lowe  (Hayfield)  was  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  importance 
of  the  boarding-out  of  children  when  calleii  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 
Speaking  of  outdoor  relief,  he  said  he  could  not  agree  with  the  paper 
altogether,  because  if  they  must  make  any  progress  at  all  they  must 
first  of  all  educate,  then  agitate,  and  subsequently  legislate.  So  far 
as  his  experience  went,  they  gave  relief  in  many  cases  where  they 
ought  not  to  do  so,  principally  through  outside  influence -> sometimes 
the  vicar's.  (Laughter.)  As  a  Friendly  Society  man  he  could  say 
that  Friendly  Societies  had  already  provided  Old  Age  Pensions.  In 
his  unity — the  Manchester  Independent  Order — they  never  stopped 
payment  to  members  who  got  below  pay;  and  when  such  people 
came  before  the  Guardians  for  relief,  the  fact  that  they  had  Friendly 
Society  pay  was  never  taken  into  consideration. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Bannister  (Melbourne)  had  listened  with  very  great 
satisfaction  to  what  had  been  stated  in  the  paper,  and  also  to  what 
had  been  said  since,  but  he  was  in  a  little  difficulty.  He  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  with  reference  to 
adequate  relief.  He  understood  that  5s.  a  week  would  be  adequate 
relief  in  connection  with  the  Friendly  Societies,  but  something  less  than 
5s.  a  week  would  be  adequate  in  reference  to  Poor  Law  assistance. 
They  had  recently  been  almost  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  dietary,  and 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  outdoor  poor  were  to  be  dealt  with 
as  generously  as  the  indoor  poor,  then  the  outdoor  relief  certainly 
should  be  larger  than  it  is.  The  indoor  poor  were  amply,  and 
adequately,  and  bountifully  provided  for — (hear,  hear) — and  he 
had  always  failed  to  see  how  it  was  possible  for  a  poor  man  or  a 
poor  woman  who  had  rent  to  pay,  and  fire  to  light,  and  other 
things  to  provide  for,  were  able  to  live  on  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week. 
He  would  like  to  hear  from  some  gentleman  of  wider  experience 
than  himself  how  it  was  possible  for  a  poor  person  to  live  on  so 
small  a  provision.  He  believed  the  average  cost  for  indoor  poor 
would  be  from  5  s.  to  6s.  a  week,  and  if  they  were  going  to  treat 
them  so  generously  inside,  he  thought  they  ought  to  treat  them 
even  more  generously  outside.  He  differed  from  Mr  Deeley,  who 
suggested  that  some  of  the  wastrels  should  be  sent  into  the  army — 
there  were  quite  enough  of  them  there  already. 

Mr  Senior  Fothergili^  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  Mr 
Deeley  had  asked  what  should  be  done  with  a  decent  woman  who 
attended  to  her  family  and  her  home,  but  who  had  a  wastrel  husband. 
His  reply  would  be,  give  relief.     With  regard  to  what  he  said  as  to- 
ignoring  recommendations,  he  thought  the  statement  in  his  paper 
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was  explicit  He  said  distinctly  he  did  not  object  to  recommenda- 
tions, but  he  objected  to  preferential  treatment  of  those  who  were 
recommended.  As  for  sport  and  the  evils  connected  with  it,  he  could 
only  say  that  if  his  friends  at  Bakewell  did  not  know  that  the  working 
classes  spent  more  upon  sport  and  betting  than  they  could  afford, 
Bakewell  was  out  of  the  world.  (Laughter.)  Mr  Strutt  had  asked  a 
question  as  to  rules.  Prior  to  1883  they  had  no  rules  in  Birmingham 
and  relief  was  given  practically  to  every  one  who  applied  to  the  Re- 
lieving Officers.  In  those  days  Relieving  Officers  had  far  more  work 
to  do  than  they  could  do  properly.  Their  districts  were  too  large  and 
it  was  impossible  to  blame  them  for  not  doing  their  work  efficiently. 
No  roan  could  do  it  But  the  result  of  giving  the  Relieving  Officers 
a  workable  district,  with  a  reasonable  number  of  cases,  and  of  arranging 
of  a  number  of  rules  which  provided  for  not  giving  relief  to  people  of 
dissolute  habits  was  that  the  Guardians  were  able  to  give  more  relief 
to  the  deserving  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Strutt  asked  another  question 
as  to  the  accounting  for  the  income  from  children  of  widows.  In  the 
first  place  they  almost  on  all  occasions  accepted  the  amount — if  it 
was  a  reasonable  one — which  was  given  by  the  child  to  its  mother. 
Suppose  a  young  woman  were  to  earn  9s.  a  week,  if  the  girl  gave 
her  mother  6s.  6d.,  it  was  considered  quite  satisfactory  that  she 
should  keep  the  remainder  to  clothe  herself.  Mr  Lowe,  of  Hay- 
field,  at  first  b^an  to  say  he  did  not  agree  with  the  paper,  but 
he  (the  speaker)  could  not  find  out  but  that  he  agreed  to  everything 
that  was  said  in  it.  Mr  Bannister  wished  to  know  what  adequate 
relief  was.  It  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  adequate  relief  in  all 
cases,  for  what  was  adequate  in  one  case  would  be  inadequate  in 
another.  The  Local  Government  Board  had  wisely  left  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Guardians.  But  Mr  Bannister  appears  to  recom- 
mend giving  an  equal  amount  to  the  outdoor  poor  as  that  which  is 
spent  upon  the  indoor  poor.  One  would  never,  or  rarely  find, 
however,  a  respectable  deserving  old  man  or  woman  who  had  not 
some  other  assistance  than  that  given  by  the  Guardians.  What  the 
Guardians  gave  was  not  all  that  the  person  received.  Outdoor  relief 
should  not  attract  people  who  could  support  themselves,  and  unless 
Guardians  were  careful  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  hundreds 
of  .people  who  could  maintain  themselves  would  give  up  the  struggle 
and  come  to  the  parishes. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Fothergill  for  his  paper,  and  this  was  seconded,  and  heartily  carried. 

The  Programme. 

The  Hon.  F.  Strutt  outlined  the  programme  for  the  second 
day  of  the  Conference,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  invitation 
received  to  visit  the  new  Nottingham  Workhouse,  now  in  course 
of  erection.  The  architect  had  been  kind  enough  to  offer  to  give  a 
luncheon,  but  unfurtunately  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  present 
hiipself  as  he  was  laid  up  with  scarlet  fever. 
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Mr  Palmer  added  that  good  progress  was  being  made  with  the 
Workhouse  which  would  cover  26  acres  and  stands  in  69  acres  of 
grounds. 


Wednesday,  9TH  October  1901. 

The  Conference  resumed  on  Wednesday  morning.  Canon  Denton 
presiding  at  the  commencement  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Yoxall,  who 
resumed  the  chair  during  the  reading  of  Or  Wright's  paper. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  they  might  take  it  that,  as  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  not  intimated  his  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Presidency  they  might  re-elect  him. 

Canon  Denton  said  it  was  his  honour  in  1895  to  propose  His 
Grace  as  President  of  the  Conference.  His  Grace  presided  at  that 
year's  (1S95)  Conference  in  Derby  and  delivered  a  very  valuable 
presidential  address,  and  they  knew  the  interest  he  took  in  Poor  Law 
matters  and  in  all  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  He 
(Canon  Denton)  had  great  pleasure  in  asking  the  Conference  to  re-elect 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  their  President.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hall  seconded,  and  the  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  three  Guardians  to  repre- 
sent the  district  on  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  the  three 
elected  the  previous  year  being  Canon  Denton,  Mr  Arthur  Andrews 
(Leicester),  and  Mr  Hanson  (Basford).  The  choice  of  the  Con- 
ference now  fell  upon  Canon  Denton,  Mr  Arthur  Kemp  (Leicester), 
and  Dr  Wright  (Grimsby,  whose  election  was  moved  by  Dr  NaJl 
(Chapel-en-le  Frith),  seconded  by  Mr  Twells  ( Derby),  and  agreed  to. 

Canon  Denton  said  the  Conference  had  elected  him  a  great 
many  years,  and  he  thanked  them  very  much  for  the  renewal  of  their 
contidence  in  him.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Central  Conference  and  (Committees  and  also  the  district 
Conferences,  and  the  Committees  summoned  by  their  excellent  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr  Kemp  and  Dr  Wright  also  thanked  the  delegates. 

The  Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  the  next  question  was  a  very  delicate 
one,  and  one  they  ought  to  consider  seriously.  It  was  the  question 
of  their  Honorary  Secretary.  He  had  filled  this  position  for  several 
years,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  the  Conference  to  find  some  one  who  could  fill  the  position 
very  much  better.     ("  No,  no.") 

Canon  Denton  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
re-election  of  the  Hon.  Frederic  Strutt  as  their  Honorary  Secretary. 
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(Applause.)  He  took  a  most  active  interest  in  the  Conference  in 
every  way.  He  revived  it,  and  he  had  carried  it  on  since,  and  he 
was  sure  they  could  not  in  any  way  have  a  better  Secretary.  (Hear, 
hear.)  ' 

Mr  Small,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Strutt  on  the 
Belper  Board,  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Hon.  Frederic  Strutt  thanked  the  Conference  for  their 
renewal  of  confidence  in  him,  and  went  on  to  say  that  to  a  certain 
extent  he  had  been  called  over  the  coals.  He  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  delegates  of  Blaby  Union  complaining  that  they  had 
received  no  notice  or  tickets.  He  would  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Conference  that  no  tickets  and  no  payment  had  been  required 
for  many  years,  and  admission  to  the  Conference  was  practically  an 
open  affair.  No  tickets  were  ever  sent,  and  when  delegates  had  been 
appointed,  surely  it  was  enough  for  them  to  refer  to  their  Clerk  for 
the  necessary  information  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Circulars  were  sent  out 
to  all  the  clerks  of  the  Unions,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  send 
special  notices  to  all  the  delegates  appointed.  If  it  were  decided  to 
supply  delegates  with  copies  of  the  papers  beforehand,  those  copies 
should  be  sent  to  the  clerks  for  distribution.  All  these  things, 
however,  entailed  expense. 

The  election  of  the  Committee  was  then  proceeded  with.  The 
old  Committee  consisted  of  the  President,  the  three  delegates,  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  the  following  elected  members: — Alderman  Barber 
(Burton),  Mr  Canner  (Stanley  Grange),  Mr  Smedley  (Belper),  Mr 
Gee  (Hayfield),  Alderman  Bottomley  (Derby),  Mr  Denby  (Market 
Harborough),  Mr  Stanion  (Leicester),  Mr  E.  Pratt  (Lincoln),  Dr 
Wright  (Grimsby),  Mr  Pickard  (Sutton-in-Ashfield),  Mr  Muncaster 
Howard  (Clerk  to  the  Nottingham  Board),  Mr  Wilkinson  and  Mr 
Hall  (Buxton).  Messrs  Barber,  Canner,  Gee,  Bottomley,  Denby, 
Pratt,  Howard,  and  Hall  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  the  following: — Mr  J.  Peer  (Loughborough),  Alderman 
Southworth  (Grimsby),  Mr  Islip  (Leicester),  Mr  Small  (Belper),  and 
Mr  R.  P.  Stevenson  (Syston). 

In  r^ard  to  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  the  Hon.  F.  Strutt 
explained  that  at  the  last  Conference  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  next  should  be  held  at  Nottingham  or  Burton.  Up  to  the 
present,  Conferences  had  been  held  in  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  it  would  be 
Leicestershire's  turn  next  year.  The  Leicester  delegates  agreed, 
however,  that  on  the  whole  Burton  would  be  a  very  suitable  place 
for  next  year's  Conference. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton)  said  he  had  not  discussed 
the  matter  with  his  colleagues  at  Burton,  but  he  was  prepared  to 
invite  the  Conference  to  Burton  next  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
would  do  Burton  a  kindness  because,  unfortunately,  Burtoii  was  not 
properly  West  Midland  or  North  Midland,  part  of  the  Union  being 
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in  Staffordshire  and  part  in  Derbyshire.  He  believed  this  was  the 
the  third  invitation  from  Burton. 

Canon  Denton  moved  that  the  invitation  to  Burton  be  accepted, 
and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr  Hall  and  agreed  to. 

It  was  further  decided  that  next  year's  Conference  should  be  a 
two  days'  one. 

Dr  Wright  moved  "  that  a  hundred  copies  of  the  papers  to  be 
read  at  the  North  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference  be  printed ;  that 
sufficient  copies  be  sent  to  the  respective  clerks  of  the  Unions,  so  that 
each  delegate  might  have  a  copy  seven  days  before  the  Conference 
is  held ;  that  the  agenda  also  be  forwarded  in  the  same  manner ; 
that  the  names  of  the  existing  Committees  be  printed  on  the  agenda 
paper ;  and  that  premature  publication  by  the  Press  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Canon  Denton  the  last  sentence  was 
omitted,  and  the  resolution  was  then  seconded. 

Mr  Lowe  proposed  that  the  attendances  of  the  members  of 
Committee  be  also  put  upon  the  agenda  paper. 

This  was  seconded  and  carried  by  sixteen  to  twelve,  and  Dr 
Wright's  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr  Emmerson  (Worksop)  asked  if  they  were  to  have  any  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Conference. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  that  would  be  given  at  the  proper  time. 
A  statement  would  be  sent  round  to  all  the  Unions  in  about  a 
month's  time. 


Dr  Wright  read  the  following  paper : — 

HOW  BEST  TO  DEAL  WITH  NON- 
BOARDED  -  OUT  AND  VAGRANTS' 
CHILDREN. 

By  Dr  J.  C.  WRIGHT. 

A  y ice-Chairman  of  the  Grimsby  Union  ;  author  o/a  pamphlet  on  "  Old  Age  Pensions,** 


During  the  last  few  decades  there  has  been  a  great 
awakening  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries  also, 
to  the  value  of  child-life,  and  to  the  immense  import- 
ance of  giving  to  every  aspect  of  such  life  intelligent, 
earnest,  and  continuous  attention,  in  wide  contrast  to 
the  attitude  taken  in  former  years  by  various  peoples, 
and   in   different   parts   of   the    world.      We   are   all 
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acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  race,  there  have  been  times  and  places  where 
childhood  has  been  lightly  esteemed,  when  there  has 
been  no  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  its  life,  and  when 
the  slightest  excuses — such  as  some  deformity,  some 
inconvenience,  or  the  fact  that  the  child  was  a  girl, 
have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  father  to  murder 
the  children  outright ;  or  to  bury  them  alive  up  to  the 
neck,  and  leave  their  innocent  heads  exposed  to  wild 
birds  and  beasts.  It  is  not  more  than  two  years  since, 
that  a  Chinese  host  apologised  to  an  English  visitor 
for  having  three  or  four  little  girls  in  the  house,  saying 
he  had  been  so  busy  lately  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  despatch  them.  Such  is  the  improvement — nay, 
the  radical  change  in  the  position  that — anyhow  in 
Christian  countries — **  the  cradle  of  a  new-born  child 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  spot  in 
the  world." 

The  great  system  of  compulsory  and  free  education 
in  this  country  is  a  standing  monument  to  the  awakened 
interest  of  the  nation  and  its  statesmen  to  the  danger 
of  leaving  the  children  in  ignorance,  and  consequently 
a  prey  to  poverty- and  crime  ;  and  to  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  in  promoting  good  character,  mental  com- 
petency, and  the  power  of  successful  competition  with 
others  in  the  race  of  life  ;  and  this  position  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  results,  for  since  1870,  the  auspicious 
year  in  which  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was 
passed,  no  less  than  sixty-nine  gaols  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  have  fallen 
from  29,050  to  17,689,  and  this  notwithstanding  a 
striking  increase  of  the  population  all  the  time.  If  the 
ratio  of  prisoners  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  population,  the  number  of  prisoners  would  have 
been  40,500,  instead  of  17,600;  and  another  striking 
fact  is,  that  there  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
educated  persons  in  gaol.  In  1898  only  six  per  cent, 
of  the  convicted  prisoners  were  well  educated,  and  in 
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1897  only  three  per  cent,  the  great  bulk  of  convicted 
prisoners  being  deficiently  educated,  or  without  educa- 
tion at  all.  An  eloquent  and  unanswerable  testimony 
to  the  priceless  value  of  giving  to  the  children  adequate 
elementary  instruction.  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
awakened  interest  in  child  life,  is  not  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  rich,  or  to  those  of  the  middle  classes, 
but  extends  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor ;  and  our  concern  in  this  paper  is  with  poor 
children,  who,  through  no  personal  fault,  are  thrown 
upon  the  resources  of  public  funds,  and  have  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities. 
My  subject  refers  to 

NON-BOARDED-OUT   CHILDREN. 

This  description  implies  that  there  is  another  class  of 
State  children  correctly  described  as 

BOARDED-OUT, 

a  system  in  which  we  have  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  which  provides  for  the  boarding-out  of  one  or 
more  children  with  foster-parents,  chiefly  of  the 
working  class,  sometimes  in  urban  districts,  and, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  in  the  cottage  homes  of  the 
villages  of  this  country ;  the  children  thus  mixing  with 
other  children,  and  getting  the  priceless  advantages  of 
home  life,  with  new  parents,  who  will  not  only  take  an 
interest  in  their  foster-children  whilst  under  their  roof, 
but  will  follow  them  with  kindly  interest  and  help 
when  they  go  out  to  business  or  service  to  face  the 
world,  and  nght  its  battles  for  themselves.  To  our 
mind  this  is  a  splendid  system  ;  not  perfect,  for  in  this 
wayward  world  perfection  is  impossible,  but  as  near 
the  Divine  method  of  **  setting  the  solitary  in  families  " 
as  can  be  attained.  The  misfortune  is  that  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  system  of  boarding- out  is  limited  to 
orphan  and  deserted  children — it  being  explained  in 
Article  i  s  of  the  **  Without  Order  "  that 
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**  When  applied  to  a  legitimate  child,  the  term 
'  orphan  child '  means  a  child  both  of  whose  parents 
are  dead  ;  or  one  of  whose  parents  is  dead,  the  other 
being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering 
permanently  from  mental  disease,  or  being  permanently 
bedridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse, 
or  being  out  of  England ;  and  the  term  *  deserted 
child '  means  a  child  deserted  by  both  parents ;  or 
deserted  by  one  parent,  the  other  being  dead,  or  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  permanently 
from  mental  disease,  or  being  permanently  bedridden 
or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse,  or  being 
out  of  England  ;  or  a  child,  one  of  whose  parents  is 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  per- 
manently from  mental  disease,  or  is  permanently 
bedridden,  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse, 
or  is  out  of  England,  the  other  parent  being  likewise 
in  one  of  those  conditions. 

•*  When  applied  to  an  illegitimate  child,  the  term 
*  orphan  child  '  means  a  child  whose  mother  is  dead  ; 
and  the  term  *  deserted  child '  means  a  child  deserted 
by  its  mother,  or  whose  mother  is  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  or  suffering  permanently  from  mental 
disease,  or  is  permanently  bedridden,  or  disabled  and 
an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse,  or  is  out  of  England." 
And  there  is  a  further  limitation  as  to  age  in  both 
directions  in  connection  with  the  boarding-out  of 
orphan  and  deserted  children — for  Regulation  2  of 
Article  5  of  the  **  Without  Order "  prescribes  "  that 
no  child  shall  be  first  boarded-out  at  an  earlier  age 
than  two,  or  at  a  later  age  than  ten  years."  This 
applies  to  boarding-out  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union.  There  is  no  such  restriction  in  the  **  In  Unions 
Order,"  and  we  do  not  see,  if  we  may  continue  the 
boarding-out  arrangement  with  a  child  until  it  is  sixteen 
years  of  age  (if  that  child  were  first  boarded-out  before 
ten  years  of  age),  why  a  child  may  not  be  first  boarded- 
out  at  eleven  or  twelve,  or  any  age  prior  to  sixteen. 
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We  could,  therefore,  wish  that  both  Boarding-out 
Orders  were  made  co-terminous  and  identical  in  the 
matter  of  no  restriction  as  to  age  under  sixteen. 

Another  regrettable  fact  is  that  by  no  means  are 
all  the  children  boarded-out  who  might  be,  and  who 
come  under  the  description  of  orphan  or  deserted 
children.  In  England  and  Wales,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon  the  rates,  and 
relieved  therefrom  on  the  ist  of  January  1901,  viz., 
801,460,  208,941  were  children;  of  this  number, 
158,113  receive  outdoor  relief,  leaving  50,828  children 
to  be  altogether  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  several  Unions  concerned.  Add  to 
this  number,  7,547  boarded-out  children,  you  have  a 
total  dependence  of  child-life  upon  the  Guardians,  to 
the  extent  of  58,375,  apart  from  those  receiving  out- 
relief  in  the  Poor  Law  sense  of  the  word.  But  the 
number  of  children  boarded-out,  viz.,  7,547,  is  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  number  eligible  to  be  dealt 
with  on  this  excellent  plan,  about  29,000  of  our 
children  coming  within  the  lamentable  circle  of  orphans 
or  deserted,  so  that  over  20,000  children  are  in  the 
Workhouses,  or  associated  institutions,  under  Poor 
Law  Authorities,  who  may  legally  be  boarded-out,  but 
who,  for  some  reason  or  reasons,  are  not  given  the 
advantages  of  so  good  and  beneficent  an  arrangement. 
Speaking  generally,  about  one-half  the  children  under 
the  entire  care  of  Boards  of  Guardians  are  eligible  for 
boarding-out.  Thus  Cardiff  Union  has  74  children  in 
the  House  and  T^)  boarded-out ;  Caermarthen,  16  in 
the  House  and  16  boarded-out;  Grimsby  has  a  total 
of  96  children — 46  boarded-out  and  47  in,  and  three 
ready  to  go  to  service.  We  have  seen  statistics  of  33 
Unions,  and  though  the  individual  numbers  vary,  yet, 
from  the  totals  for  those  2>Z  Unions,  we  find  that 
there  are  595  children  in  the  Workhouses,  and  652 
boarded-out.  Our  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
my  paper  is  concerned,  **  How  best  to  deal  with  non- 
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boarded-out  children,"  so  far  as  it  applies  to  those 
children,  about  20,000  in  number,  who  are  eligible  for 
boarding-out,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say,  **  As  far  as 
possible, 

Board  Them  Out" 

in  homes  carefully  selected,  and  periodically  visited  as 
required,  by  the  Boarding-out  Orders ;  and  in  this 
connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  words 
of  Miss  Florence  Chapman,  Inspector  of  boarding-out 
for  the  Northern  District,  who  reports  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  majority  of  the  homes  visited  during  the 
past  year,  the  children  were  doing  well,  treated  as  the 
foster-parents'  own  children,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
it  might  be  safely  said  receiving  even  more  attention. 
The  great  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  foster- 
parents  were  fully  realised,  and  they  were  faithfully 
endeavouring  to  do  their  best  for  the  children  under 
their  care.  Several  of  the  mothers,  on  their  own 
account,  were  saving  for  the  children  against  a  rainy 
day,  when  they  could  no  longer  look  to  the  rates  to 
support  them.  One  boy,  aged  twelve,  had  ;^io.  6s.  to 
his  credit;  a  girl,  aged  thirteen,  ;^8.  lis.;  another 
girl,  aged  twelve,  ;^6.  2s.  Thus  they  started  their 
working  lives  financially  well  equipped,  and  with  good 
habits  of  thrift  instilled  into  them.  Well  -  worked 
boarding-out  seems  to  be  the  best  and  most  natural 
way  of  dealing  with  those  classes  of  Poor  Law 
children,  to  whom  it  can  be  safely  applied." 

From  a  paper  read  in  July  last  by  Miss  Hilda 
Martindale  of  Brighton  on  "  The  Methods  of  Dealing 
with  State  Children  in  Australasia,"  to  which  colony 
she  has  made  a  personal  visit  to  thoroughly  investigate 
this  question,  we  gather  that  three  great  objects  have 
been  attained  by  South  Australia,  with  respect  to 
State  children. 

I .  The  dissolution  of  the  large  aggregate  school. 
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2.  The  dissociation  of  the  children  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Workhouse. 

3.  The  securing  of  further  powers  of  control  over 
neglected  children. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  is  a  State  Children 
Relief  Board,  acting  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (44  Vict,  No.  24).  From  the  report 
for  the  year  ending  5th  April  1900,  we  find  that 
boarding-out  is  the  dominant  method  adopted,  the 
number  of  children  so  dealt  with  in  the  year  1900  being 
7,101.  This  principle  has  been  in  operation  for  fifteen 
years,  and  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  very  satis- 
factory on  the  accumulated  evidence  of  nearly  a  hundred 
persons,  including  some  sixty  or  seventy  head  teachers 
of  schools  and  nearly  thirty  Lady  Visitors,  whose  several 
opinions  are  included  in  the  Governor's  report  I 
have  culled  from  the  Report  of  the  President,  the 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Renwick,  Kt,  M.L.C.,  for  last  year 
(kindly  lent  me  by  Miss  Hilda  Martindale),  two 
opinions,  one  on  the  actual  working  of  the  system, 
and  the  other  on  its  after-results. 

Mrs  0*Ryan,  of  Ingleburn,  says:  "Within  the 
past  quarter  I  have,  without  notice,  several  times 
visited  the  homes  of  the  State  children  of  Ingleburn 
and  neighbourhood.  I  have  inspected  minutely  their 
sleeping  rooms,  bedding,  and  their  own  clothing,  and 
elicited  from  the  children  the  kind  of  food  and  treat- 
ment they  receive.  In  all  these  particulars  there  is 
much  cause  for  satisfaction.  Speaking  generally,  the 
little  ones  are  as  well  cared  for  as  the  children  of  the 
Guardians  themselves,  and  afford  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  boarding-out  system." 
The  other  opinion  has  reference  to  the  after-life  of 
boarded -out  children.  It  is  from  the  head  teacher 
of  the  Public  School  at  Coolac.  He  says:  **A  number 
of  boys  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  so  far,  not  one  of  them  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude.     After 
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a  number  of  years  of  practical  training  in  farm  work, 
they  have  quietly  settled  into  their  places  as  useful 
and  industrious  members  of  the  community.  In  some 
instances  the  farming  work  has  been  discarded  for 
employment  requiring  more  intelligence  and  offering 
higher  remuneration  and  much  better  social  position 
than  ordinary  manual  labour  would  give." 

But  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  this  gathering  with 
those  children  who  are  not  eligible  to  be  boarded-out, 
even  were  the  Boards  who  have  the  care  of  them 
willing  to  adopt  the  principle,  and  were  suitable  homes 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  obtained.  Some  21,000  or 
22,000  children  are  indoor  paupers  in  this  country, 
who  cannot  be  boarded-out,  as  the  law  and  the  Poor 
Law  Orders  at  present  stand.  Personally,  we  should 
be  delighted  if  the  law  were  so  enlarged  and  extended 
that  every  indoor  pauper  child,  except  the  very 
youngest,  whether  orphans  or  deserted,  or  neither, 
might  be  boarded-out,  notwithstanding  in  the  latter 
case  the  risk  of  the  parents  subsequently  turning  up 
and  claiming  their  children  from  the  foster-parents. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  risk  would  be  great.  But  we 
must  deal  with  the  position  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we 
would  have  it.  And  **  how  best  to  deal  with  the 
children  we  cannot  board  out,"  is  the  problem  we  have 
to  consider  and  discuss.  Let  us  first  ask.  What  is  to 
be  our  object  in  relation  to  these  dependent,  and  too 
often  despised  members  of  society  ? 

Our  purpose  must  be  **  to  ensure  a  succession  of 
good  men  and  women."  John  Ruskin  has  said,  **  The 
wealth  of  a  nation  consists  in  its  good  men  and  women, 
and  in  nothing  else."  So  our  ideal  and  goal  with 
respect  to  all  the  children  under  our  care  must  be  to 
induce  in  them  good  character,  sound  morals,  with 
self-respect  and  self-reliance  well  developed,  and 
manifested  in  a  strong  determination  to  eat  the  bread 
earned  by  their  own  heads  or  hands,  and  not  only  so, 
but  in  a  laudable  ambition  not  merely  to  be  self-support- 
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ing,  but  to  rise  in  society  and  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
distinction  and  success. 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  a  charming  letter 
to  his  son,  said  :  **  To  be  just,  benevolent,  and  brave, 
IS  a  summary  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  life.  Never 
forget  any  one  of  them,  though  you  need  not  talk 
about  them  any  more  than  you  talk  about  your 
watch." 

What  we  desire  to  do,  and  must  do,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  is  to  make  these  Poor  Law  children  Just^  Ben-^ 
evoleni,  and  BravCy  developing  their  better  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  their  talents  and  aspirations  in  the 
right  direction  ;  so  that  the  boy  may  foretell  the  good 
man  and  the  girl  the  good  woman,  **  for  as  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  inclines " ;  and  so  ensuring  that  the 
rising  generation  may  be  followed  by  another  equally 
good,  and  possibly  better,  and  thus  transmitting  down 
the  line  of  future  life,  impulses  and  influences  that 
shall  tell  for  righteousness  to  the  end  of  time.  This  is 
the  object  we  must  set  before  us. 

Viewed  from  some  stand-points,  the  material  we 
have  to  mould  and  train  is  not  of  the  most  hopeful 
kind,  considering  parentage,  evil  example,  hostile 
environment,  and  unfavourable  hereditary  bequeath- 
ment.  And  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  nature  tends 
to  multiply  most  from  inferior  specimens  of  the  race — 
from  the  idle,  the  squalid,  and  the  undersized.  These 
children  in  many  cases  are  the  offspring  of  a  shiftless, 
dissolute,  and  wastrel  class  ;  many  of  them  have  been 
nurtured  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  and  have,  I 
am  afraid,  a  **  double  dose  of  original  sin."  There  has 
come  to  them  on  the  lines  of  heredity  the  results  of 
the  sins  of  their  fathers,  an  embargo  and  an  embarrass- 
ment, making  the  object  of  the  reformer  difficult,  but, 
we  are  happy  to  believe,  not  impossible. 

And  yet  from  another  stand-point  the  material  and 
the  position  are  full  of  hope  and  rich  possibilities,  for 
the  subjects  of  our  stewardship  and  care  are  young  in 
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years  and  tender  in  susceptibilities.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  child,  not  with  the  man.  With  the  twig,  not 
with  the  branch.  With  the  wax,  not  with  the  marble. 
The  child-nature  is  plastic  and  impressionable.  It  is 
as  wax  to  receive,  and  as  marble  to  retain,  the  in- 
fluence and  the  impression  of  the  teaching  and  training 
of  which  it  is  the  subject.  To  ensure  satisfactory 
results  in  the  character  and  life  of  the  future  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  our  race  we  must  begin  with  the 
children.  Childhood  is  the  favoured,  fortunate,  and 
only  time  for  successful  training.  One  of  the  wisest 
of  men  said  "Train  up  a  child," — a  child/ — **in  the 
way  it  should  go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart 
from  it."  If  pauperism  is  to  be  destroyed — if  the 
social  residuum  is  to  be  stamped  out — and  if  we  are 
to  have  done  with  social  wreckage  and  its  puny 
progeny,  we  must  begin  with  the  children;  To 
eradicate  evil  on  the .  one  hand,  and  to  prevent 
it  on  the  other,  must  be  our  two- fold  purpose,  and 
the  chances  of  its  realisation  hinge  largely  on  the  age 
of  the  individual  to  whose  betterment  our  endeavours 
are  directed.  The  department  of  child-life  is  full  of 
hope  to  the  reformer,  and  has  yielded  concrete  results 
of  the  happiest  sort.  The  unlikely  material  has  been 
successfully  dealt  with,  and  from  dark  and  unpromising 
elements,  there  has  at  least  emerged  the  diamond  of 
rare  value,  pure,  bright,  and  good.  Michael  Angelo 
was  walking  down  the  street  one  day  with  a  friend, 
when  he  stooped  and  picked  up  from  the  gutter  a 
dirty  stone  which  he  wiped  and  put  in  his  pocket. 
What  do  you  see  in  that  stone  ?  asked  his  friend  in 
amazement.  A  possible  angel,  was  the  reply.  Weeks 
after,  this  friend,  entering  the  artist's  studio,  was  shown 
a  beautiful  bit  of  sculpture,  with  the  remark,  **  This  is 
the  dirty  stone  out  of  the  gutter  transformed  into  an 
anget."  But  this  may  be  ideal,  let  me  give  you  a 
concrete  example.  Miss  M.  H.  Mason,  the  Senior 
Inspector  of  Boarding-out    Homes,   gives  a  striking 
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instance  of  the  success  of  a  boarded-out  child  in  her 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  last  year. 
"That  girl  became  a  teacher  in  the  school  she  had 
attended  when  boarded-out,  and  about  two  years  ago 
married  the  rector  of  the  parish,  being  married  in  his 
own  church,  the  foster-mother  giving  her  away." 
A  multiplication  of  such  cases,  not  perhaps  of  marriage 
with  clergymen,  but  of  advance  into  personal  re- 
spectability and  social  usefulness  and  happiness  is 
eminently  desirable. 

How  may  we  best  secure  such  desirable  results  ? 

First  of  all.  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  Work- 
house is  tainted,  we  must  detach  the  children  altogether 
from  it. 

The  associations  of  the  House  are  in  many  respects 
melancholy  and  miserable,  and  their  influence  evil  and 
degrading,  and  therefore  the  children  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  influence  altogether,  and  for  the  future 
no  child  (whose  entrance  can  be  avoided)  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  it.     Our  motto  is 

Scatter  the  children  ! 

Scatter  them  from  the  Union  House,  from  the  Barrack 
Schools,  from  the  Institutions  where  there  are  large 
aggregations  of  young  life,  and  place  them  in  small 
numbers  in  homes  where  they  may  find  shelter  and 
safety,  comfort  and  counsel,  love  and  care,  and  the 
invaluable  advantage  of  a  good  start  in  life. 

Home  life  is  our  remedy  for  the  ills  endured  by 
indoor  Poor  Law  children,  and  our  recipe  for  the 
brightening  of  their  future  prospects  in  life.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  new  parents  to  children  who  have  none, 
or  worse  than  none ;  to  find  them  a  home  that  shall  be 
bright  and  happy  in  internal  arrangement  and  external 
surroundings,  to  establish  relationships  as  near  to  family 
life  as  is  possible,  and  to  bring  the  children  of  the. 
State  into  healthy  association  with  outside  boys  and 
girls.     By  these  means  their  angularities  will  be  taken 
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off,  the  rough  corners  of  their  nature  and  habits 
smoothed  down,  and  through  being  allowed  to  share 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  ordinary  youthful  life,  they 
will  develop  grit,  and  the  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry,  and 
so  gain  some  qualification  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
with  credit  and  success. 

These  are  the  lines  of  procedure  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  which  our  answer  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Fortunately,  we  are 
not  without  valuable  object-lessons  on  this  matter,  and 
the  system  of  '*  Homes"  for  non-boarded-out  children 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  a  number  of  Unions  have  adopted 
the  principle  of 

''  Homes." 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz..  Grouped,  and 
Scattered  or  Isolated. 

We  find  the  Grouped  Homes  in  operation  at  Bir- 
mingham, Sculcoates,  and  Dewsbury.  Instances  of 
the  Scattered  Homes  are  found  at  Sheffield,  Bath, 
Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Middlesbrough,  and 
other  places.  Two  disadvantages  of  the  Grouped 
Homes  are,  first,  that  their  arrangement,  atmosphere, 
and  impression  are  too  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
Workhouse  itself.  At  Dewsbury  the  six  Homes  are 
not  only  grouped,  but  are  adjacent  to  the  Workhouse, 
and  the  food  for  the  children  is  sent  from  the  Work- 
house in  bulk  weekly.  A  second  drawback  is  the 
large  amount  of  capital  expenditure  involved,  the 
sixteen  Homes  at  Birmingham  having  cost  ;^49,o6o, 
eight  Homes  at  Hessle,  in  the  Sculcoates  Union, 
;^7,ooo,  and  the  six  Homes  at  Dewsbury,  including 
furnishing,  ;^5,093.  In  the  case  of  the  Scattered 
Homes  suitable  houses  are  rented  dX  ;^20  or  £2^  per 
year  each,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  the  capital 
expenditure  being  limited  to  the  furnishing,  the  cost 
under  this  head  of  the  six  Homes  at  Bath  being  only 
£100. 

2  F 
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The  most  prominent  and  influential  illustration  of 
Scattered  Homes  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sheffield 
Union,  where  the  plan  is  in  happy  and  successful 
operation.  For  ten  years  the  proposal  to  institute 
Scattered  Homes  was  more  or  less  under  consideration 
by  the  Sheffield  authorities,  and  was  opposed  not  only 
locally  but  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  also  looked  askance  at  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself,  but  it  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Sheffield  system  that,  though  ten 
years  were  necessary  to  explain  and  advocate  the 
scheme,  and  to  convince  the  Board  below  and  the 
Board  above  of  its  value,  the  position  now  is  that  its 
excellence  is  admitted  by  former  opponents,  and  also 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  now  recog^- 
nises  its  success,  and  recommends  its  continuance  and 
further  adoption.  In  brief  explanation  of  the  scheme 
we  may  say  that  the  Sheffield  Union  utilises  rented 
houses,  scattered  about  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  These 
houses  are  of  the  type  of  the  clean  and  comfortable 
home  of  the  working  man,  with  pictures  inside  and 
flowers  outside.  Arrangements  are  made  for  innocent 
games  and  healthy  sports,  the  education  of  the 
children  being  secured  by  sending  them  to  the  schools 
of  the  city. 

All  children  over  two  years  of  age  are  sent  to 
these  Homes,  the  desire  being  that  the  children  shall 
never  go  into  the  Workhouse  at  all,  but  if  born  in  the 
house,  or  by  some  means  brought  there,  to  remove 
them  to  happier  surroundings  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sheffield  has  built  large  headquarters,  where  there 
are  homes  for  new-comers,  for  probationers,  for  ins- 
and-outs,  and  for  the  unruly  and  unmanageable,  so 
that  even  the  troublesome  and  the  temporary  cases  are 
not  under  the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  Work- 
house, but  in  Homes  quite  away  from  it,  amid  brighter 
and  more  hopeful  associations. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Sheffield  authorities  that  the 
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head-quarters  are  much  too  large,  and  in  that  respect 
a  mistake  has  been  made,  but  what  large  and  compli- 
cated movement  is  without  mistake  ?  It  has  been 
said  that  "the  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  makes 
nothing,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  board  or 
public  body.  The  number  of  children  in  the  Sheffield 
Homes  is  29  in  each  Home  at  headquarters,  and  15  in 
each  of  the  several  Homes  scattered  about  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  The  smaller  of  these  numbers  is  too  large^ 
and  the  larger  number  excessively  so.  The  children 
are  under  the  care  of  a  foster  father  and  mother.  No 
distinctive  dress  is  worn,  and,  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour,  the  children  are  permitted  to  choose  the 
materials  for  their  clothing.  The  boys  and  girls  make 
outside  friends,  are  frequently  invited  out  to  tea,  and 
are  allowed  to  return  the  compliment. 

We  have  made  personal  inquiries  as  to  a  number 
of  other  Unions  which  have  adopted  the  Homes 
arrangement.  In  the  Grouped  Homes  at  Birmingham 
the  number  of  children  in  each  is  30 ;  Sculcoates,  14  ; 
Dewsbury,  12.  In  the  Scattered  Homes  of  Sheffield 
the  number  of  children  in  each  Home  is  29  and  15, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out;  at  Bath,  15,  and  at 
Lincoln,  9.  We  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
smaller  number,  so  that  the  children  may  have  indi- 
vidual treatment  according  to  their  personal  and 
peculiar  temperament  and  tendencies. 

Some  features  are  common  to  various  homes,  e.g., 
no  distinction  in  dress,  one  foster-parent — a  mother  in 
charge  is  a  more  common  arrangement  than  both 
foster  father  and  mother.  Another  invaluable  arrange- 
ment, general  but  not  universal,  is  the  sending  of  the 
children  to  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  many  of  the  homes  the  girls 
are  taught  household  work,  and  to  make  and  repair 
their  own  clothing,  while  the  boys  are  instructed  in 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  other  useful  callings. 

At  Birmingham  and  Sculcoates  there  is  a  Band  of 
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Hope,  many  of  the  children  being  pledged  abstainers. 
We  also  find  there  are  swimming  classes  at  both  these 
places.  At  Bath  there  is  an  undesirable  practice  of 
sending  the  children  when  sick  to  the  Workhouse 
infirmary — this  also  obtains  at  the  Sculcoates  Homes. 
At  Birmingham  one  Home  is  used  as  a  receiving 
house,  and  another  as  a  training  home.*  At  Lincoln, 
where  there  are  three  Homes,  one  is  reserved  for 
girls  and  very  young  boys,  another  for  boys  only,  and 
the  third  for  ins-and-outs  and  probationers. 

The  three  Lincoln  Homes  are  scattered,  two  of 
them  being  in  villages,  and  the  other  for  ins-and-outs 
and  probationers  in  the  city.  We  think  the  Lincoln 
example  is  particularly  worthy  of  emulation  by  other 
authorities.  The  expenses  of  the  current  working  of 
these  homes  must  now  be  considered.  In  the  Grouped 
Homes  of  Sculcoates,  Birmingham  and  Dewsbury,  the 
average  weekly  cost  per  head  is  respectively  i  is.  ifd., 
8s.  g^d.,  and  7s.  6d. 

In  the  Scattered  Homes  of  Sheffield  the  average 
weekly  cost  per  head  is  7s.  gd.,  Lincoln,  6s.  ii^d.  (as 
compared  with  7s.  iid.  under  the  old  system)  and 
Bath,  6s.  6d.  So  it  would  seem  that,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  of  other  Unions  which  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  this  movement,  adopting  their 
excellences  and  avoiding  their  errors,  children's  homes 
may  be  instituted,  and  managed  at  an  average  cost  per 
child  of  7s.  per  week.  In  some  Unions,  therefore,  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  on  present  lines,  and  in  no 
case  would  there  be  a  serious  addition. 

But  this  question  is  not  primarily  one  of  money. 
The  best  interests  of  the  children  and  of  the  State  are 
matters  of  first  importance,  and  if  ;^20,ooo,ooo  were 
well  spent  by  this  country  in  the  liberation  of  slaves, 
surely  some  few  thousands  of  pounds  will  be  wisely 
invested  each  year  in  redeeming  some  60,000  children 
from  the  moral  and  social  evils  by  which  they  are 
imperilled.      But  there  will   be  a  momentary  saving 
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effected  in  the  future  by  preventing  these  children  from 
becoming  paupers  and  criminals,  and  ensuring  that 
they  and  their  offspring  shall  become  honourable  and 
self-supporting  members  of  society. 

We  have  not  time  to  deal  in  extenso  with  the  very 
important  question  of  vagrants'  children.  A  separate 
paper  by  some  competent  writer  should  deal  fully  with 
the  matter.  We  will,  however,  venture  to  say  that 
with  respect  to  vagrants'  children  we  are  in  favour  of 
the  Guardians  having  increased  powers  of  detention 
in  these  cases,  that  in  the  first  instance  they  should 
send  them  to  a  receiving  home  as  is  done  at  Lincoln 
and  elsewhere,  and  after  a  satisfactory  probation,  place 
them  in  the  regular  children's  homes  of  the  Union  to 
which  they  are  chargeable.  We  therefore  advocate  a 
combination  of  two  systems  in  the  treatment  of  Indoor 
children : — 

Boarding-out — wherever  practicable. 

Isolated  or  Scattered  Homes — in  all  other  cases. 

These  two  systems  will  practically  cover  the  ground, 
prior  to  business  or  service,  and  we  believe  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  ideal  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  Home  is  not  only  an  English  but  a 
Divine  institution,  as  ancient  as  the  world's  beginning, 
and  dating  from  Edenic  times.  The  Home  with  its 
priceless  charm,  its  protection  and  provision,  its  com- 
panionship and  guidance,  its  love  and  liberty,  is  the 
Divine  method  of  regulating  a  mighty  world,  peopled 
with  teeming  and  ever  increasing  millions ;  and  in 
relation  to  our  Poor  Law  children,  we  advocate  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  most  nearly  approaches  to 
that  ideal  of  home  and  family  life,  which  to  a  large 
extent  has  made  England  a  happy  and  prosperous 
island,  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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Miss  HiNE  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  BEST  WAY  OF  DEALING  WITH 

NON-BOARDED-OUT  CHILDREN  AND 
VAGRANTS'  CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  ANNIE  HINE, 

Guaniia»  o/tke  Po^r,  City  of  Nottingham, 


The  subject  before  us  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
branches  of  Poor  Law  administration  ;  not  only  to 
Guardians,  but  to  the  general  public.  For  whereas 
much  of  our  work  lies  amongst  the  failures  in  life,  and 
is  often  very  perplexing  and  altogether  disheartening, 
that  concerning  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  our  care  is  full  of  promise  and  hope.  Educa- 
tion, whether  it  be  that  of  our  large  public  schools  or 
high  schools,  or  that  of  our  elementary  ones,  always 
attracts  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  and  women, 
and  papers  and  pamphlets  never  tire  of  discussing 
their  various  systems,  codes,  and  management. 

Much  more,  then,  is  the  entire  life  and  training  of  the 
child  interesting  and  important,  especially  that  part  of 
its  education  which  goes  on  in  the  home  or  institute, 
and  has  to  do  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  and 
growth. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  children  of  the 
State  are  very  often  heavily  handicapped  by  bad 
hereditary  tendencies,  both  moral  and  physical,  and 
their  very  parents,  who  are  perhaps  in  the  Workhouse 
or  Asylum,  their  worst  enemies. 

So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  problem  of  bringing  up  these 
children  and  fitting  them  for  the  battle  of  life  is  the 
one  that  many  Guardians  feel  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  their  work,  and  that  has  the  first  claim 
to  their  most  earnest  consideration. 
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That  Guardians  for  a  long  time  have  and  do 
realise  this  is  evident  by  the  numerous  methods  that 
have  been  tried  in  dealing  with  these  children.  That 
of  allowing  them  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Workhouse 
side  by  side,  if  not  actually  in  the  society  of  the 
the  adult  paupers,  is  now  so  generally  recognised  as 
being  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  needs 
no  comment ;  and  excepting  in  some  smaller  Unions, 
is  being  generally  abandoned.  The  other  methods  at 
present  in  vogue,  are  the  Barrack  Schools,  the  Train- 
ing Institute,  the  Cottage  Homes,  the  Scattered 
Homes,  and  the  Boarding-out  into  the  families  of  the 
working  classes.  Of  this  last  plan  we  have  not  to 
deal  in  our  present  paper,  and  as  you  all  know  only 
a  limited  number  of  our  children  are  eligible  for  being 
brought  up  in  that  way. 

All  of  these  methods  have  their  good  features,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  results  depend  more  on  the  manner 
the  system  is  carried  out,  and  the  character  of  the 
officers,  than  on  the  system  itself.  But  in  my  opinion 
— and  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  have  had  practical 
experience  in  only  one  of  these  systems — that  of  the 
Barrack  Schools  seems  to  me  the  least  good,  and  I  am 
told  has  resulted,  in  many  of  our  large  Metropolitan 
Unions,  in  ophthalmia  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
The  officers  in  them  can  have  but  little  individual 
knowledge  of  the  children.  Discipline  and  order  no 
doubt  they  learn  and  have  much  practice  in  daily,  but 
the  great  numbers  to  be  dealt  with  in  masses  must 
tend  to  turn  out  little  machines,  who  find,  when  they 
leave  the  schools,  the  world  they  are  suddenly  plunged 
into  something  very  different  to  that  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed. 

The  smaller  Training  School  or  Institute,  such  as 
our  own  at  Radford,  is,  I  think,  a  great  step  in 
advance ;  for  there  the  children  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring board  schools  and  churches,  wearing  no  dis- 
tinctive clothing,  and  seeing  something  of  other  chil- 
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dren.  They  can  be  more  or  less  individually  known 
by  the  officers,  the  boys  taught  various  trades,  and 
the  girls  laundry,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  domestic 
work.  But  the  ordinary  family  life  is  not  possible 
here  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  our  Boarded-out  children  ; 
and  the  later  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
Cottage  or  Scattered  Homes  are  evidences  of  the 
value  that  Guardians  attach  to  this  element  of  bringing 
up  of  children. 

Of  these  two,  I  think  the  Scattered  Homes  more 
nearly  attain  to  what  we  desire.  Cottage  Homes, 
with  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  usually  in  the 
country,  are  no  doubt  very  picturesque,  grouped 
around  their  chapel  and  school,  but  in  this  last  respect 
are  retrogressive,  the  children  being  cut  off  from  all 
outside  life,  and  we  are  educating  in  these  Homes  a 
little  colony  of  paupers  who,  from  morning  to  night,  in 
school  and  out,  are  in  the  company  of  the  same  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  see  no  other  children  but  each 
other.  Scattered  Homes,  then,  to  me  seems  the  best 
method  we  can  at  present  adopt,  and  this  for  various 
reasons. 

First  of  all  we  give  our  children  in  the  foster-mother 
the  best  substitute  we  can,  for  what  must  always  be 
an  irreparable  loss.  Placed  in  a  fairly  small  house 
with  some  dozen  other  children  of  different  ages,  and 
boys  and  girls,  we  have  the  environment  of  these  little 
ones  as  closely  allied  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary 
children  of  artisan  parents.  The  family  life  carried 
out  in  manifold  ways :  the  elder  girls  taught  to  look 
after  and  mend  their  own  clothes,  help  in  the  cooking, 
cleaning  of  the  house,  and  seeing  to  the  little  ones  ; 
the  boys,  too,  doing  the  rougher  housework,  cleaning 
the  yard,  knives,  boots,  &c.,  just  as  any  sensible  mother 
would  insist  on  her  own  children  doing. 

But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  Scattered  Homes.  The  children  of  school 
age  go  to  the  neighbouring  schools,  where  they  both 
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leam  and  play  with  others,  making  friends  with  some 
with  whom  if  their  foster-mother  thinks  them  desirable, 
they  may  from  time  to  time  go  home,  probably  in  this 
way  acquiring  friends,  whom  they  may  retain  in  after- 
life. For  what  we  must  remember,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  we  have  to  face  is  not  so  much  when  the 
children  are  under  our  care,  but  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  leave  us  and  go  to  situations,  and  are 
launched  into  the  world  friendless,  having  nowhere  to 
go  on  their  holidays  and  evenings  out,  when  they  are 
in  such  danger  of  getting  into  bad  company.  Any 
really  good  friends  then  in  their  own  class  they  can 
make  when  young  are  doubly  valuable  to  these  chil- 
dren in  their  after-life.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  feel 
is  the  greatest  advantage  of  these  Homes — I  mean 
their,  adaptability  to  the  religious  requirements  of  the 
children.  Bear  with  me  while  I  touch  on  this  most 
delicate  subject,  for  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  from  no 
scheme,  however  good,  that  does  not  include  a 
thorough  religious  training,  can  we  expect  the  best 
results  in  the  lives  of  our  children,  and  unless  thev  are 
brought  up  to  have  a  hearty  reverence  and  affection 
for  their  church,  clergy,  and  religion,  be  they  Church 
of  England,  Nonconformist,  or  Roman  Catholic,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  care  much  about  them  when 
they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  There  is  a  saying 
of  a  Jesuit  priest  to  this  effect — **  Give  me  the  children 
to  teach  until  they  are  seven  years  old,  and  I  care  not 
who  has  them  afterwards." 

In  our  Institutes  where  we  have  children  whose 
parents  are  of  various  creeds,  this  is  very  difficult,  but 
in  the  Scattered  Homes  this  problem  is  able  to  be 
solved  in  a  manner  which  must  approve  itself  to  all. 

If  possible,  I  would  then,  put  all  children  who  on 
our  creed  register  are  of  the  same  faith,  with  a  foster- 
mother  of  the  same  denomination,  and  of  course  send 
them  to  their  own  church  or  chapel  as  the  case  may  be, 
Sunday  school.  Guild,  &c.,  and  invite  the  clergyman 
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or  minister  to  visit  and  take  a  kindly  interest  in  them 
and  the  Home,  as  also  their  teachers. 

Which  of  us  who  have  been  Sunday  School  teachers 
does  not  know  young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
consult  us  in  trouble  or  perplexity,  or  bring  with  delight 
their  little  ones  to  show  us,  who  themselves  in  days 
gone  by  were  our  scholars  in  some  school  or  other  ? 
And  should  we  not  be  glad  to  think  that  these  poor 
waifs  of  ours  should  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
similar  life-long  friends. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  lay  undue  stress  on 
outside  friends  for  these  children,  and  that  to  provide 
them  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  a 
Guardian,  but  if  we  only  consider  how  important  a 
factor  in  our  lives  are  our  friends,  and  how  k^.good 
friends  or  relations  these  little  ones  have,  we  shall 
come  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  fanciful  item  in  the  best 
way  in  dealing  with  pauper  children. 

But  I  know  the  weak  spot  in  the  Scattered 
Home  scheme  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
foster-mothers,  and  unless  we  succeed  in  this,  every- 
thing must  be  a  failure,  though  I  believe  if  care 
is  taken  they  are  to  be  had.  Also  what  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  in  knowing  when  we  have  got  them, 
whether  they  really  are  what  we  desire  or  not. 
This  difficulty  can  be  minimised  by  a  regular  system 
of  visiting  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians,  especially 
the  lady  Guardians,  though  I  do  not  think  that  this 
alone  is  enough.  1  should  therefore  engage  a  lady 
inspector  or  superintendent,  who  will  go  in  and  out 
of  these  Homes,  supervising  the  accounts,  food,  &c., 
making  herself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  foster-mother,  but  as  I  do  not  think  this 
need  take  all  the  time  of  one  person  I  would  place 
her  in  one  of  the  Homes  with  one  good  servant,  which 
should  be  also  occupied  by  a  certain  number  of  the 
eldest  girls  destined  for  domestic  service,  who  should 
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remain  there  for  about   a   year,   and   be   taught  the 

various  branches  of  domestic  work  for  which  they  are 

best  fitted,  becoming  familiar  with  the  little  niceties 

and  refinements  of  life  with  which  they  would  meet  in 

the  good  situations,  for  which   I  am  sure  we  should 

have  numerous  applications.     Again,  although  it  may 

be  more  difficult  to  find  a   number   of  gfood  foster- 

•  •    • 

mothers  than  one  Matron  or  Superintendent,  it  is  also 

far  easier  to  remove  them  if  not  satisfactory  than  an 

established  officer  of  an  Institute,  and  also  easier  to 

see  in  what  respects  they  do  fail.     Guardians  would 

probably  concur  with  the  Lady  Superintendent  about 

the   foster-mothers,    or   even    take   her   word   for   it, 

whereas  in  the  other  case  we  all  know  how  varying 

are  their  opinions. 

Then  as  to  the  technical  training  of  the  children  ; 
here  these  Homes  cannot  give  them  what  the  Insti- 
tutes do,  instruction  in  shoemaking,  baking,  or  tailor- 
ing. But  although  we  do  by  these  means  utilise  the 
boys*  time  when  they  have  left  school,  and  save 
the  rates  something  in  the  purchase  of  boots  and 
clothes,  I  do  not  think  that  what  is  learned  in  them  is 
of  great  value.  We  place  a  boy  with  a  tailor,  and 
after  his  month  or  six  weeks'  trial,  when  we  ask  his 
master  what  he  is  prepared  to  pay  him,  &c.,  very 
rarely  will  he  admit  that  the  training  he  has  had  with 
us  is  of  much  use  to  him,  and  also  men  who  will  take 
boys  into  their  homes  as  boarders  are  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce,  or  are  those  where  the  trade  is  such 
that  the  boys  have  little  chance  of  getting  on  in  life. 
Over  and  over  again  boys  who  have  spent  two  years 
or  more  in  one  of  our  shops  are  finally  sent  out  to  some 
quite  different  employment,  these  two  years  being  practi- 
cally lost  ones  to  them.  What,  then,  is  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  them?  In  this  regard  I  do  not  think  at 
the  present  the  Local  Government  Board  is  sufficiently 
elastic.  What  I  should  like  permission  to  do  is  this : 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  find  places  of  employment  for 
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our  boys  in  warehouses,  shops,  offices,  or  any  suitable 
place  of  business,  for  which  I  am  told  there  is  often 
a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  boys,  and  to  let  them  go 
to  their  work  daily,  returning  for  meals  and  to  sleep 
to  the  Home,  and  what  they  earn — if  at  the  beginning 
they  do  earn  anything — to  go  towards  defraying  their 
cost  of  maintenance.  By  the  time  they  are  sixteen, 
when  we  usually  send  them  from  our  Institutes,  they 
will  be  earning  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
we  can  place  them  as  boarders  in  some  family  or  suit- 
able lodging-houses,  of  which  in  some  towns  there  are 
some  established  for  young  people.  Whilst  under  our 
care  by  these  means  they  will  by  this  time  have  got 
accustomed  to  the  world,  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  their  work,  and  it  will  not  be  such  a  sudden 
change  when  they  are  finally  launched.  In  the  same 
way  I  would  train  the  girls  who  are  not  fitted  for 
domestic  service,  as  of  which  we  know  there  is  always 
a  certain  proportion ;  letting  them  also  go  out  and 
work  in  warehouses  and  shops.  In  this  way  I  believe 
the  Scattered  Homes  would  do  a  great  and  lasting 
work  amongst  our  children,  and  that  we  should  find 
a  greater  number  of  them  settle  in  their  work  when 
they  leave  us,  and  not  so  many  throw  it  up  after  a 
short  time,  to  drift  into  one  thing  after  another,  some- 
times, alas,  returning  to  that  last  place  where  we  wish 
to  see  them — the  Workhouse. 

As  to  the  classification,  besides  the  religious  one 
on  which  I  have  already  spoken,  I  think  much  must 
depend  on  the  number  of  children  and  Homes  and 
the  size  of  the  Union,  but  I  would  always  keep  at 
least  one  Home  for  the  ins  and  outs.  To  mix  these 
with  the  children  who  are  brought  up  by  us  from  little 
ones  is  always  deleterious  to  the  latter,  but  delicate  or 
cripple  and  slightly  weak-minded  children  I  would  dis- 
tribute among  the  Homes.  A  child  who  is  weakly  and 
less  able  to  fight  for  itself  under  a  careful  foster-mother 
ought   to   become   a   special   object  of  affection  and 
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regard  to  the  others  and  have  a  humanising  effect 
upon  them. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  vagrant  children,  I  confess 
I  do  not  quite  know  why  they  are  specified ;  perhaps 
Mr  Wright  may  tell  us  something  about  them.  I  can 
only  see  one  place  for  them  as  long  as  they  are 
vagrants,  viz.,  the  vagrant  wards  of  the  Workhouse, 
for  although  the  Act  of  1 899  concerning  the  detention 
of  children  from  their  parents,  when  we  consider  their 
existing  life  with  them  pernicious,  enables  us  to  detain 
such  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  detained,  they  are  no  longer 
vagrants,  and  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  other  children. 


DISCUSSION. 

Canon  Denton  said  the  papers  they  had  just  listened  to  were 
representative  of  large  Unions — Grimsby  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Nottingham  on  the  other — but  he  would  like  to  point  out  that  what 
was  possible  and  very  desirable  in  large  Unions  was  not  always 
practicable  in  small  ones.  Though  he  cordially  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  those  two  papers,  he  would  like  to  say  one  word 
on  behalf  of  the  smaller  Unions  as  to  the  way  they  looked  after 
non>boarded-out  children  committed  to  their  charge.  He  had  had 
the  honour  of  presiding  over  a  Board  of  Guardians  a  great  many 
years,  and  during  that  time  he  had  seen  an  increased  desire  on  the 
part  of  his  own  Board,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
into  contact,  to  care  for  the  children,  to  feed  the  children  well,  clothe 
them  differently  to  each  other,  to  send  them  to  Sunday  schools,  to 
let  them  join  in  all  the  amusements  of  child  life,  and  to  do  their  best 
to  make  the  Workhouse  as  much  a  home  as  they  possibly  could  for 
the  children  for  whom  they  could  not  have  Scattered  Homes,  and  for 
whom  they  could  not  have  Cottage  Homes.  He  wished  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  kindly  way  in  which  the  children  of  his  Union  were 
received  in  the  National  Schools  and  the  Sunday  Schools,  both  by 
teachers  and  scholars.  He '  also  could  tell  them  how  much  interest 
was  taken  in  the  Workhouse  children  by  the  ladies  who  visited  it 
and  by  their  lady  Guardian  who  was  there  that  day,  and  by  the 
matron  and  officials;  indeed  the  children  in  every  way  were  well 
cared  for.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  Miss  Hine  that  those 
brought  up  in  the  Workhouse  came  back  to  the  Workhouse.  His 
friend  Mr  Chance,  in  his  very  admirable  book  on  "The  Children 
of  the  State,"  stated  as  a  fact  that  they  did  not  come  back  to  the 
Workhouse,  and  many  of  them  rose  to  good  social  positions,  and, 
more  than  that,  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  place  which  to  them 
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was  a  substitute  for  a  home.  For  that  reason  he  said  one  word 
on  behalf  of  the  smaller  Unions,  which  were  trying  to  do  their  best 
for  the  children,  and  he  would  follow  the  example  of  their  Chairman 
in  his  opening  address  yesterday  by  concluding  his  remarks  with  a 
quotation  from  the  highest  authority  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Herbert  (H.M.  Inspector  for  the  North  Midland  District) 
said  this  question  of  the  children  probably  interested  the  Guardians 
more  than  any  other  question,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.  The  question  had  evidently  received  much  atten- 
tion in  this  district.  At  the  commencement  of  this  year  he  got  out 
a  return  showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  Workhouse  ten  years 
ago,  the  number  in  Scattered  Homes  and  schools,  and  those  boarded 
out,  and  compared  them  with  the  present  time.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  in  this  district  1,512  children  in  the  Workhouses;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  that  was  reduced  to  835,  showing 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  children  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Work- 
house. The  number  of  boarded-out  children  ten  years  ago  was  only 
253,  now  it  was  538— more  than  double.  To-day  they  had  had 
papers  from  a  gentleman  representing  what  he  should  call  a  moderate- 
sized  Union,  and  from  a  lady  who  represented  one  of  the  very  large 
Unions — therefore  they  got  the  views  of  two  different  sized  Unions, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  hear,  during  the  discussion,  what  they 
proposed  to  do  with  the  children  in  the  smaller  Unions,  and  whether, 
in  such  Unions  as  Bingham  and  Blaby,  where  there  were  only  a  very 
few  children  in  the  Workhouse,  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  them, 
or  whether  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  put  up  a  house  entirely  for 
them.  In  the  Metropolis,  Hampstead,  the  smallest  Union,  had  never 
had  a  separate  school.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  larger 
schools  having  accommodation,  and  paid  7  s.  a  week  in  order  that 
their  children  might  be  educated  there.  He  was  bound  to  say  in 
this  district  he  would  like  to  see  a  more  helpful  feeling  amongst  the 
Guardians.  The  Nottingham  Board  was  building  a  new  Workhouse, 
and  in  the  meantime  were  pressed  for  room.  In  the  district  there 
were  some  Workhouses  with  plenty  of  accommodation,  and  they 
could  no  doubt  help.  Continuing,  Mr  Herbert  said  barrack  schools 
had  been  condemned.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  them,  but  they 
ought  not  to  condemn  them  without  reason.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  children  returned  to  the  Workhouse  from  these  large  barrack 
schools,  but  returns  got  out  for  the  Metropolis  showed  that  very  few 
ever  got  back  to  the  Workhouse,  and  in  those  few  cases  it  was  the 
proper  place  for  them,  owing  to  mental  and  other  defects.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  children  after  they  left 
the  barrack  schools,  but  he  got  hold  of  an  old  boy  who  had  been  at 
the  Central  London  District  School  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  was 
an  orderly  room  sergeant — a  warrant  officer — ^and  he  asked  him  if  he 
could  get  him  the  names  of  his  colleagues  at  the  school,  and  what 
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had  become  of  them.     After  some  correspondence  he  gave  him  the 
names  of  ten  bandmasters  (about  the  highest  position  in  the  non- 
commissioned ranks  in  the  army),  three  head-teachers  in  the  Board 
Schools,  about  half  a  dozen  teathers  in  the  Board  Schools,  three 
superintendent  inspectors  of  schools,  and  one  superintendent  of  a 
school — ^a  man  he  (Mr  Herbert)  had  great  respect  for.     He  could 
not,  however,  record  the  same  amount  of  success  with  regard  to  the 
girls.     He  thought  they  ought  to  treat  the  children  separately — the 
boys  as  distinct  from  the  girls.     If  they  took  public  opinion,  they 
would  fuid  persons  with  money  would  send  their  sons  to  the  large 
public  barrack  schools,  but  the  girls  they  kept  at  home  and  sent  to 
the  high  schools.     The  returns  he  had  compiled  showed  that  the 
Guardians  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  classification  of  children 
in  the  Workhouses.     There  was  only  one  Union  in  the  district  at 
the  present  time  where  the  girls  and  infants  used  the  same  accom- 
modation as  mothers  of  ill^itimate  children,  but  in  all  the  other 
Unions  they  were  kept  entirely  separate.     And  not  only  that.     Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  the  mass  of  the  children  never  left  the  precincts 
of  the  school,  but  now  they  nearly  all  went  out  to  the  Board  or 
National  Schools.     There  was  only  one  school  teacher  left,  and  she 
would  soon  be  leaving  the  school.      There  was  no  doubt  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  regard  to  this  question  of  provision  for 
the  children.     The  Derby  Board  of  Guardians  had  just  decided  to 
provide  Scattered  Homes,  and  the  Worksop  Guardians  had  provided 
excellent  little  homes  and  were  taking  great  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  them.     Scattered  Homes  had  been  in 
existence  for  several  years  at  Lincoln.     The  great  success  of  Lincoln 
— which   he  had  often  advised  Guardians  to  visit — was  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  was  the  Assistant 
Clerk,  and  therefore  everything  relating  to  those  schools  came  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  consequence  being  that  the  administra- 
tion was  exceptionally  good. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  was  a  little  disappointed  with 
both  papers,  as  the  vagrant  question  had  not  been  touched.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  most  important  thing  they  should  get  hold  of  those 
vagrants,  for  they  were  the  people  who  were  doing  the  most  harm. 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Bill  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Flowers  well  supported  and  carried  into  effect.  Some  people  said 
that  if  these  vagrant  children  were  taken  away  from  their  parents, 
parental  responsibility  would  also  be  taken  away.  But  first  of  all 
he  thought  those  parents  had  lost  their  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
this  was  shown  by  the  way  they  dragged  their  children  about  from 
town  to  town.  He  did  not  agree  with  his  good  friend  Canon  Denton 
and  want  to  make  the  Workhouse  the  home  df  the  children. 

Canon  Denton  :  Nor  do  I,  but  failing  Scattered  Homes  or 
cottage  homes,  we  must  make  the  best  of  the  Workhouse. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  thought  it  quite  possible  to  do 
it  in  small  Unions.     (Hear,  hear).     He  was  down  at  Hastings  this 
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year,  and  found  that  there  the  Guardians  had  taken  two  houses,  one 
for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  They  had  a  matron  to  look  after 
them,  and  they  preferred  a  married  woman  whose  husband  went 
regularly  to  his  daily  work,  in  order  that  the  boys  might  see  a  man 
going  regularly  to  his  work  every  morning  and  returning  r^ularly  at 
night.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  a  special  superintendent  who  was 
a  small  tradesman  in  the  town,  and  it  was  his  business  to  supply  the 
food,  so  that  the  children  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Workhouse. 
With  regard  to  the  Sheffield  Homes,  he  never  enjoyed  a  day  more  than 
when  he  accompanied  some  of  his  colleagues  to  see  them.  Perhaps 
they  thought  a  little  more  was  done  for  the  children  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  still  the  Receiving  Home  was  beautiful,  and  there 
was  a  surgery  periodically  attended  by  a  doctor.  The  children  were 
drafted  oft  from  this  central  home  to  the  houses  that  had  been  taken, 
and  some  of  the  children  he  saw  were  as  happy  as  possible.  It  was 
really  very  good,  and  he  hoped  the  smaller  boards  would  try  to  do 
what  they  could.  He  didn't  think  it  was  at  all  impossible  to  start 
these  homes  on  a  small  scale.  It  was  not  necessary  to  build  a 
house,  they  could  take  a  cottage  or  small  four-roomed  house, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  children,  and  then  get  a  good 
mother  and  some  one  to  superintend.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr 
Wright  about  the  age  restriction,  and  wished  they  were  allowed  to 
board  children  out  a  little  older  than  at  present.  He  hoped  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  see  fit  some  time  to  relax  that 
rule. 

Mr  Emmerson  (Worksop)  would  not  have  spoken  had  he  not 
heard  Canon  Denton.  He  considered  the  pap>ers  that  had  been 
read  very  able,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  children  were  receiving 
the  interest  they  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Guardians.  He 
happened  to  represent  a  small  Union,  and  up  till  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  the  children  there  were  educated  in 
the  Workhouse,  and,  as  their  President  was  aware,  the  standard  of 
education  for  Poor  Law  children  at  the  time  was  very  much  lower 
than  for  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  passing  of  that 
Act  breathed  a  new  life  into  the  Worksop  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
the  question  was  asked  why  the  children  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  were  confined  to  the  Workhouse,  should  be  repressed  in 
their  minds,  intelligence,  and  training.  The  first  step  taken  was  to 
get  the  children  away  from  the  VVorkhouse  into  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  town.  That  led  them  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  the  environment  of  the  Workhouse 
altogether,  and  although  theirs  was  a  very  small  Union  he  was  pleased 
to  say  the  Guardians  came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that  it  was 
desirable  that  such  steps  should  be  taken.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  take  a  villa  residence  and  remove  to  it  a  part  of  the  children 
from  the  Workhouse.  They  found  this  so  satisfactory  and  successful 
that  they  decided  to  purchase  some  property  that  came  into  the 
market.     They  gave  jC^^S^o  for  another  house,  and  now  every  child 
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was  removed  from  the  Workhouse  and  its  environments,  and  this 
week  they  were  cutting  the  connection  with  the  Workhouse  altogether. 
Up  to  now  the  food  had  been  taken  in  bulk  from  the  Workhouse, 
but  this  was  to  be  discontinued.  They  had  only  twenty-three  children 
in  the  two  houses.  With  the  girls  they  had  a  foster-mother  and  a 
servant  to  assist  her  in  the  house-work,  and  with  the  boys  also  they 
had  a  foster-mother.  He  thought  they  were  on  the  right  track,  and 
that  the  old  adage  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  **  held  good 
with  Boards  of  Guardians  as  with  others.  (Hear,  hear).  He  did 
not  think  it  mattered  much  whether  the  Unions  were  small  or 
large. 

Mr  Hall  (Chapel-en-le-Frith)  congratulated  the  readers  of  the 
papers  on  the  valuable  information  collected  by  them  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  Cottage  and  Scattered  Homes,  but  regretted  they  had 
not  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  vagrant  children.  He  had  hoped 
to  have  heard  considerable  discussion  upon  this  question,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference  would  have  gone  forth  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  dealing  with  it.  He  could  speak  as 
representing  one  of  the  very  small  Workhouses,  where  they  had  only 
seventeen  or  eighteen  children.  They  boarded  out  eleven  children 
in  the  Hunslet  Cottage  Homes,  and  he  could  speak  very  highly  of 
those  Homes,  because  he  had  been  deputed  on  one  or  two  occasions 
to  visit  them.  His  report  to  his  Board  had  always  been  very  satis- 
factory concerning  the  way  the  children  were  treated  at  Hunslet, 
where  there  were  separate  foster-parents,  and  the  children  had  all  the 
freedom  that  was  necessary  for  their  well-being.  They  were  allowed 
to  associate  with  the  outside  children ;  they  attended  the  elementary 
schools,  and  were  sent  to  the  religious  services  of  whichever  particular 
denomination  they  had  been  originally  brought  up  to.  On  the  play- 
ground, too,  care  was  taken  that  they  mixed  freely  with  other  children. 
With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  children  in  the  Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Workhouse,  the  Guardians  had  a  system  of  Cottage  Homes.  Their 
idea  was  to  take  a  cottage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  to 
put  the  children  there,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to  find 
suitable  people  to  take  them  in.  They  had  fortunately  up  to  the 
present  been  blessed  with  a  very  good  master  and  matron,  whom  the 
Guardians  were  very  sorry  to  have  to  part  with  after  thirty-three  years' 
service.  In  Mr  and  Mrs  Whitehead  the  children  had  had  foster- 
parents  ;  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  have  looked  upon  them  as  father 
and  mother.  At  all  events,  when  the  children  went  to  Hunslet,  there 
were  tears  at  parting.  Concluding,  Mr  Hall  expressed  the  hope  that 
on  some  future  occasion  they  would  have  a  paper  read  on  the  subject 
of  vagrant  children,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Conference  would  be 
that  it  would  go  forth  to  the  world  that  an  extension  of  the  age  limit 
for  boarding-out  was  very  desirable.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Waters  (Derby)  described  the  steps  taken  by  the  Derby 
Board.  About  six  months  ago  they  advertised  for  foster  parents,  and 
had  seventy  applications  for  about  a  dozen  children,  so  that  there 
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need  be  no  fear  of  not  getting  homes  for  them.  They  selected  the 
best,  of  course — respectable  working  men's  homes — and  it  was 
arranged  that  each  member  of  the  children's  Committee  should  visit 
a  certain  number  of  the  homes  to  see  that  the  children  were  properly 
attended  to.  The  children  were  doing  very  well,  and  the  Guardians 
had  now  taken  two  cottages  in  which  to  accommodate  the  children 
who  could  not  possibly  be  boarded  out  Plans,  too,  were  now  in 
hand  for  a  Receiving  Home,  as  the  Board  intended  to  take  every 
child  away  from  the  Workhouse,  and  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  were  able  to  do  it.  Since  lady  Guardians  were  elected 
in  Derby  the  dress  of  the  children  had  been  altered  and  each  was 
different  and  they  could  now  go  about  the  town  without  anybody 
knowing  they  belonged  to  a  Workhouse  at  all. 

Mr  Palmbr  said  they  in  Nottingham  had  an  idea  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  that  their  system  was  the  best,  and,  indeed,  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  it  was  the  best.  If,  however,  the  Conference  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Scattered  Homes  were  the  best,  then  he  was  sure 
the  Nottingham  Board  would  not  be  long  before  they  were  in  the 
field  with  Scattered  Homes.  (Laughter  and  hear,  hear.)  He  had 
no  doubt  a  great  number  of  the  delegates  had  seen  the  Bradford 
Institute,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  able  to  improve  upon  it  in  their 
own  districts,  but  they  might  rest  assured  the  papers  that  had  been 
read  by  Dr  Wright  and  Miss  Hine  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  so  far 
as  the  Nottingham  Board  was  concerned.  He  hoped  that  other 
Boards  that  felt  there  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  would  put 
those  difficulties  on  one  side  and  go  in  for  Scattered  Homes.  It 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Mrs  Pratt  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  theirs  was  a  comparatively 
small  Union,  Canon  Denton  was  their  Chairman,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  hear  anybody  disagree  with  him.  (Laughter.)  Some  of  their 
children  they  boarded  out,  and  a  small  number  were  kept  in  the 
Workhouse.  As  Canon  Denton  had  said  it  was  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Scattered  Homes  in  a  small  Union 
than  in  a  large.  However,  they  had  learned  so  much  at  that  Con- 
ference that  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  long  before  they  tried 
Scattered  Homes  at  Ashley-de-la-Zouch. 

Mr  Kemp  (Leicester)  said  there  was  one  thing  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  Conference  would  be  agreed,  and  that  was  that  any 
money  spent  in  dealing  with  the  children  was  a  wise  investment. 
It  was  the  one  feature  in  their  work  as  Guardians  which  they  looked 
upon  with  hope.  They  could  not  hope  to  effect  any  great  improve- 
ment in  grown-up  people  who  came  under  their  notice  as  Guaidians, 
but  when  they  could  get  hold  of  the  children  and  take  them  away 
from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  found  them,  they  did  so  with 
the  greatest  hope.  He  supposed  the  Leicester  Board  would  not  be 
looked  upon  as  being  in  the  front  rank  of  progress,  but  twenty  years 
ago  Leicester  was  in  the  front  rank  of  progress.  They  had  now  in 
operation  one  of  the  best  systems  of  Cottage  Homes  in  the  country^ 
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but  in  spite  of  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  Scattered  Homes,  which 
had  been  so  well  advocated  by  the  readers  of  both  papers,  was  far 
preferable.  (Hear,  hear.)  Looking  at  it  from  the  lowest  stand- 
point— the  financial  standpoint — Scattered  Homes  had  the  advantage. 
They  avoided  the  large  capital  expenditure  which  was  necessary 
when  one  came  to  build,  and  they  also  did  away  with  the  suspicion 
— ^which  one  could  not  get  away  from  Cottage  Homes — of  institution 
life.  That,  to  his  mind,  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  get 
rid  o(f  and  he  hoped  delegates  would  go  back  to  their  Boards  and 
urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  adopting  the  Scattered  Home 
system.  He  could  not  see  there  was  any  difficulty  whatever,  no 
matter  how  small  the  Union  was,  in  dealing  with  the  children.  He 
was  almost  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  smaller  the  difficulty  was  less 
than  in  the  larger  ones.  He  was  sorry  more  lengthy  reference  had 
not  been  made  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  children  of 
vagrants.  He  was  quite  aware  it  was  a  very  difficult  question,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  hoped  that  when 
the  Conference  met  again  there  would  be  a  discussion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  the  vagrant  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  he  was  afraid  he  would  now  have  to  draw 
the  discussion  to  a  close.  They  would  wish  him,  he  was  sure,  on 
their  behalf  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Wright  and  Miss  Hine, 
the  writers  of  the  admirable  papers  they  had  heard.  Mr  Fothergill's 
paper  the  previous  day  was  wise  and  judicious,  and  perhaps  necessary 
in  a  repressive  direction;  that  morning's  papers  had  been  of  an 
encouraging  nature,  and  had  evidently  produced  a  marked  impres- 
sion upon  the  Conference.  It  was  clear  that  the  Scattered  Home 
system  was  the  system  to  be  tried  where  hitherto  it  had  not  been 
in  existence. 

Mr  Freeman  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  heartily 
canied. 

Miss  Hine,  replying,  said  she  would  like  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  be  more  elastic  in  the  important  matter  of  sending  the 
children  out  to  work.  What  she  desired  was  that  the  Guardians 
should  have  permission  in  the  Scattered  Homes  to  retain  the  children 
two  years  after  they  left  school,  and  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  launch  them  at  once  into  the  world.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  she  said  they  sometimes  got  back  to  the  Workhouse,  because 
when  sent  out  by  themselves  they  went  from  one  thing  to  another 
and  did  not  settle  down.  If  they  went  to  their  work  for  two  years 
from  the  homes  they  would  get  into  a  settled  state  and  be  in  a  better 
position  to  earn  their  living  at  sixteen.  She  could  not  see  why  they 
should  be  launched  upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Dr  Wright  said  Mr  Fairclough  was  hardly  correct  when  he  said 
be  had  not  touched  at  all  upon  the  question  of  vagrant  children :  he 
did  touch  upon  that  question — multum  in  parvo — and  recommended 
the  main  principles  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted  in  the 
matter.    The  fact  of  the  matter  was  he  should  have  been,  given  one 
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of  the  questions  and  Miss  Hine  the  other.  The  vagrants'  children 
question  was  adequate  for  one  paper,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  the 
subject  of  a  paper  at  the  next  conference.  He  saw  no  difficulty 
himself  in  regard  to  the  small  Unions,  respecting  which  Canon 
Denton  had  spoken.  He  did  not  know  that  there  were  any 
Unions  where  there  were  only  two  or  three  children  in  the  House, 
but  if  it  were  so,  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  allow  these  children  to  be  sent  to  the  homes  of  an  adjoin- 
ing Union,  at  proportionate  contributions.  He  was  exceedingly 
gratified  that  the  question  had  been  so  received,  and  that  there 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Conference  in  favour  of  scattered 
homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  meeting  of  the  Grimsby  Board  on  the 
previous  Monday  they  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  a  Children's 
Committee,  and  when  it  met  he  thought  the  Scattered  Home  system 
would  perhaps  be  adopted.  Dr  Wright  then  moved:  "That  this 
Conference  respectfully  suggests  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  it  is  advisable  to  so  alter  boarding-out  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union  Order  as  to  make  it  identical  with  the  in-Unions  Order, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  age  at  which  a 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  should  be  boarded  out" 
The  resolution  was  carried  without  dissent 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Mr  Allen  (Belper)  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
the  Nottingham  Board  for  the  use  of  that  room,  and  also  to  Mr 
Howard  for  the  valuable  assistance  he  had  rendered  in  making  the 
Conference  so  successful. 

Canon  Denton  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  with 
hearty  unanimity. 

Mr  Palmer  said  he  would  convey  to  his  Board  the  resolution  of 
the  Conference,  and  added  that  the  Nottingham  Board  would  at  all 
times  be  pleased  to  welcome  the  Conference  to  Nottingham. 

Mr  Howard  also  thanked  the  delegates  for  their  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr  Hall  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Yoxall  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  Conference,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  and  heartily  carried,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  then  terminating. 

A  Visit  to  Nottingham  Workhouse. 

Subsequently  the  members  of  the  Conference,  together  with 
several  of  the  Nottingham  Guardians  and  a  few  invited  fnends,  were 
driven  to  the  new  Workhouse,  where  they  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  Mr  A.  W.  Marshall,  A.R.LB.A.,  the  architect  of  the 
new  buildings.  Unfortunately  Mr  Marshall  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending,  and  in  his  absence  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr  J. 
H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  who  was  supported  by  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
(Councillor  J.  B.  Sim),  the  Hon.  F.  Strutt,  the  Rev.  Canon  Denton, 
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Mr  T.  Palmer,  Mr  G.  Muncaster  Howard,  Dr  H.  G.  Ashwell,  Mr  A. 
White,  Mr  H.  W.  Foxworthy  (Qerk  of  the  Works),  &c.  After 
Irnicheon  the  loyal  and  local  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair,  and  Mr 
Howard  said  that  letters  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present  had 
been  received  from  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Councillor  F.  R. 
Radford),  the  Deputy  Mayor  (Alderman  A.  Pyatt),  Alderman  Jelley 
(Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee),  Mr  N.  Herbert  (Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board),  Dr  Rhodes  (President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Unions  Association),  the  Chief  Architect  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  Mr  Garden  Smith  (the  late  architect).  The  health 
of  Mr  Marshall,  with  thanks  for  his  great  hospitality,  was  proposed  by 
the  Chairman,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  that  gentleman  would 
speedily  recover. 

Mr  MuNCASTER  Howard  proceeded  to  give  some  interesting 
details  relating  to  the  Nottingham  Union,  and  the  history  of  the  new 
Workhouse.  The  Union  was  formed,  he  said,  in  1836,  and  in  1840 
the  old  Workhouse  was  completed.  It  covered  3J  acres,  while  the 
area  of  the  new  building  was  67^  acres.  The  old  Workhouse  was 
taken  over  from  the  Corporation  at  a  nominal  rental  of  ;^i25.  In 
1880,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  inmates,  extensions  had  to 
be  made  to  the  building,  and  in  order  to  provide  additional  accom- 
modation, the  offices  in  which  the  Conference  had  assembled  for  its 
deliberations,  were  built.  It  was  not  until  1895  ^^^^  ^^^  Guardians 
were  compelled  to  take  steps  to  build  a  new  Workhouse.  In  that 
year  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company  served  them  with  a  notice 
that  the  old  premises  would  be  required,  and  in  1897  they  left  them, 
having  secured  temporary  premises.  In  November  1895  the  plans 
of  Mr  Marshall  were  accepted  for  the  new  Workhouse,  and  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1897.  From  that  time  until  1899  the 
foundations  were  being  put  in.  These  foundations  cost  no  less  a 
sum  than  ^30,000.  In  January  1899  the  contractor  for  the  super- 
structure began  his  work.  The  Guardians  had  authority  to  spend  on 
the  whole  works,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  ;£2 17,000.  The  contract 
for  the  superstructure  was  ;^  158,000,  that  for  the  electric  light 
installation  ^10,000,  and  altogether  up  to  the  present  time,  includ- 
ing prospective  expenses  which  were  bound  to  be  covered,  the  cost 
amounted  to  ;£2  25,000.  They  had  an  excellent  architect,  and  an 
excellent  clerk  of  works,  but  when  the  furnishing  and  the  provision 
of  accommodation  for  1,650  persons  had  been  completed,  the  total 
cost  was  not  likely  to  be  much  less  than  ;£2  50,000.  That  was  a 
very  serious  item,  and  he  regretted  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
secure  a  longer  term  than  thirty  yeara  for  repayment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  meant  an  annual  cost  of  ;£5,*ooo  by  way  of  principal,  and 
^3,000  by  way  of  interest.  When  they  gave  up  the  temporary 
premises,  however,  they  would  be  saving  £6,000  a  year  in  rents. 
Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the  rents  they  were  paying,  the 
instalment  of  principal,  and  the  interest  on  the  new  works,  they  were 
paying  ^x3»ooo  a  year  for  the  housing  of  the  poor,  but  as  he  had 
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said,  that  would  be  reduced  by  one-half  when  the  new  Workhouse 
was  opened.     In  1881  the  population  of  the  Union  was  160,000; 
to-day  it  was  close  upon  250,000,  an  increase  of  62^  per  cent,  and 
the  ratable  value  had  increased  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  viz., 
62  per  cent     Thus  the  population  and  ratable  value  had  piacticaUy 
kept  pace  with  each  other.    (Applause.)    There  were  59,000  ratable 
hereditaments  in  the  city,  an  increase  of  90  per  cent     In  188  x   a 
penny  in  the  pound  produced  ;^2,4oo,  as  against  ;^3,9oo  now; 
they  had  then  a  poor-rate  of  is.  3d.,  and  now  it  was  is.  6d.,  or 
only  3d.  in  the  pound  more  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.    The 
in-maintenance  account  had  increased  from  ^8,000  to  }^2o,ooo, 
and    outdoor   relief   from    ^8,000    to    ^19,000,   while  lunatics, 
unhappily    an    ever  -  increasing    quantity,    cost    ^17,600,   against 
^7,600.    The  total  expenditure  in  1881  was  ^37,476,  and  this  year 
it  was  ^91,450,  an  increase  of  144  per  cent  since  1881.     No  doubt 
some  of  the  Guardians  would  like  to  know,  and  none  more  than  the 
Nottingham,  what  the  salaries  of  officers  were.     (Laughter.)    In  188 1 
the  salaries  amounted  to    ^4,350,  or    11^  per  cent   upon   the 
expenditure  for  the  year;   to-day  they  cost  ;^9,6oo,  which  was 
equal  to  10^  per  cent  on  the  expendituie.     Since  1881  the  salaries 
of  Poor  Law  officers  were  repaid  by  the  Government    That  sum 
came  to  about  ;£5,5oo  in  Nottingham,  and  consequently  the  sum 
which  the  ratepayers  found  for  salaries  did  not  exceed  4^  per  cent, 
or  less  than  one  shilling  in  every  twenty,  a  somewhat  different  state 
of  things  than  that  represented  by  some  people,  who  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  income  of  Boards  of  Guardians  was 
spent  in  the  salaries  of  officials.     (Hear,  hear.)    In  1881  they  spent 
;^i62  a  week  in  outdoor  relief,  or  is.  9fd.  per  head,  and  in  1900  the 
rate  had  much  increased.    He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  giving 
adequate  outdoor  relief — (hear,  hear) — and  felt  that  it  was  far  better  to 
have  a  smaller  number  of  recipients  adequately  paid,  than  a  large 
number  receiving  small  doles  that  were  of  no  use.    (Hear,  hear.) 
Their  average  rate  now  was  2s.  5d.  per  head,  all  round,  an  increase 
of  32  per  cent.    Their  average  cost  per  inmate  of  the  Workhouse  in 
1 88 1,  was  4s.  4^d.  per  week,  and  now,   with   1,480  inmates,   it 
amounted  to  5s.  2^d.  per  head.     Mr  Howard  next  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  new  buildings: — The  buildings  comprising  the 
institution  occupy  a  site  of  about  70  acres,  approached  fix>m  the 
Hucknall  Road  through  an  entrance  at  the  south-west  comer,  on 
the  right  of  which  is  situated  the  porter's  lodge  and  inquiry  office. 
Adjoining  the  porter's  lodge  is  the  receiving  block,  containing  wards 
for  six  males  and  five  females.     In  this  block  it  is  intended  diat  on 
the  arrival  of  inmates,  they  shall  be  received,  examined,  and  classified 
before  passing  on  to  the  portion  of  the  institution  selected  for  their 
ultimate  reception.     Dormitories  are  provided  for  each  sex  for  use 
pending  classification.     Fronting  the  receiving  block,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  is  the  vagrants'  block,  which  provides  accom- 
n)odation  for  48  males  and  20  females,  worked  on  the  separate  cell 
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system,  with  all  the  usual  offices  and  extensive  airing  courts,  with 
shelters.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  block  to  the 
provision  of  bath  accommodation,  as  well  as  laundry  and  disinfecting 
apparatus.  The  next  buildings  in  order  are  the  eight  Workhouse 
blocks,  the  first  of  which  contains  day  rooms  and  dormitories 
sufficient  for  80  able-bodied  men.  At  the  back  of  the  airing  court 
to  this  block  is  provided  a  corn-grinding  mill.  Running  due  east 
from  the  centre  of  this  block  is  a  connecting  covered  way,  900  feet 
in  length,  which  provides  access  to  the  whole  of  the  Workhouse 
blocks,  including  the  administrative  block.  The  next  four  blocks 
are  each  built  to  accommodate  80  aged  or  infirm  men,  and  each  is 
provided  with  bath  and  lavatory  rooms  and  the  usual  offices,  and 
has  each  an  extensive  airing  court,  with  shelters  and  latrines.  Next 
in  order  is  the  Workhouse  administrative  block,  which  can  be 
approached  from  the  main  terrace  as  well  as  from  the  main 
covered  way.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  here  for  the 
whole  of  the  administrative  work  in  connection  with  the  Work- 
house proper,  and  comprises  large  kitchens,  with  sculleries,  larders, 
stores,  serveries,  and  other  usual  offices,  all  of  which  are  in 
communication  with  the  kitchen  as  a  centre,  and  can  be 
approached  under  cover.  A  prominent  feature  in  this  block 
is  the  large  dining  hall,  90  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  and  up- 
wards of  30  ft.  high,  with  an  open-timbered  roof,  and  well  lighted. 
Fronting  this  hall,  and  connected  by  a  corridor,  are  the  general 
offices  and  committee  room,  together  with  suites  of  rooms  for 
the  master,  matron,  and  other  officers.  Over  .the  front  entrance 
to  this  administrative  block  is  a  lofty  water  tower.  East  of  this 
building  are  two  Workhouse  blocks,  each  designed  to  accommodate 
80  females,  aged  or  infirm,  and  adjoining  is  a  further  block  with 
accommodation  for  40  able  bodied  women.  At  the  back  of  the 
airing  court  to  this  latter  block,  a  laundry  has  been  provided.  At 
the  extreme  east  of  the  main  covered  way,  and  facing  due  south, 
a  one-storied  building  containing  separate  rooms  for  twelve  married 
couples.  Along  the  front  of  this  block  a  glazed  verandah  has  been 
provided,  and  as  it  faces  due  south,  it  will  no  doubt  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  occupants.  South  of  the  Workhouse  administrative  and 
Workhouse  blocks  is  an  extensive  terrace  exceeding  1,000  ft.  in 
length,  and  upwards  of  70  ft.  wide.  Parallel  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  site  are  placed  the  imbecile  blocks,  consisting  of  a  central 
administrative  department,  containing  dining  hall  and  officers'  quarters, 
with  the  necessary  offices,  and  wings  north  and  south  of  this,  which 
provide  accommodation  for  upwards  of  230  patients.  These  build- 
ings are  self-contained,  with  all  the  necessary  bath  and  lavatory 
rooms,  and  extensive  airing  courts,  in  which  will  be  found  work- 
shops and  laundries.  At  the  extreme  east  of  the  infirmary  range 
of  buildings  are  special  wards  providing  accommodation  for  22 
special  cases — females.  Adjoining  this  block  is  the  east  end  of 'a 
corridor,  upwards  of  800  ft.   in  length,  affording  communication 
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with  the  whole  of  the  infirmary  wards,  the  first  being  the  maternity 
wards  for  24  cases,  with  the  nurses'  quarters  attached.  West  of 
this  are  four  infirmary  blocks,  being  north  and  south  pavilions, 
accommodating  in  each  pavilion  60  female  patients  on  two  storeys. 
A  feature  in  these  blocks  is  the  provision  of  a  day  room  in  the 
northern  pavilions,  and  a  covered  verandah  in  the  southern  pavilions. 
The  pavilions  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  means  of  two 
covered  ways,  thus  affording  complete  isolation  for  each  ward. 
There  are  provided  a  ward  kitchen  and  a  small  ward  for  two 
patients  (special  cases)  to  each  large  ward.  Airing  courts  are  pro- 
vided for  the  pavilions,  and  are  approached  from  the  main  corridor. 
Committee  rooms  and  offices  are  provided  off  this  corridor,  adjacent 
to  the  infirmary  administrative.  The  infirmary  administrative  block 
provides  accommodation  for  the  whole  of  the  staff  connected  with 
the  infirmary,  with  kitchens  and  offices,  as  also  rooms  for  the 
medical  officer  and  assistants,  stewards,  &c.,  and  a  dispensary  is 
placed  conveniently  ofi*  the  main  corridor.  The  four  infirmary 
pavilions  for  males  each  afford  accommodation  for  60  patients, 
and  are  in  all  particulars  similar  to  those  for  the  females.  A  special 
ward  for  28  males  is  provided  at  the  west  end  of  the  main  corridor, 
and  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  site  is  the  isolation  hospital  for 
four  cases,  with  nurses'  cottage  and  washing  and  disinfecting  house. 
Facing  the  northern  entrance  of  the  infirmary  administrative  is  placed 
the  nurses'  home,  which  contains  separate  bedrooms  for  55  nurses, 
together  with  sitting  and  visitors'  rooms,  kitchen,  and  other  offices. 
The  children's  infirmary,  for  30,  is  placed  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  site,  and  faces  west,  and  contains  four  airy  wards  and  nurses' 
quarters.  A  large  covered  verandah  has  been  provided  in  the  front 
of  this  block.  The  boiler-house  and  general  laundry  are  situated 
centrally  between  the  Workhouse  and  infirmary  administrative  blocks, 
and  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  heating  and  hot-water  services,  also 
the  electric  generating  apparatus  for  the  service  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. To  the  west  of  the  boiler-house  is  a  group  of  small  buildings, 
comprising  bakery,  workshops,  with  labour  master's  house,  mortuary, 
and  stables,  and  on  a  commanding  knoll  still  further  west  is  placed 
the  chapel,  containing  accommodation  for  500  persons.  Generally 
the  buildings  are  situated  on  a  north  and  south  axis,  with  communi- 
cating covered  corridors  and  airing  courts  between  blocks,  and  are 
designed  in  pavilions,  thereby  securing  the  maximum  of  isolation  and 
and  classification.  Including  provision  for  120  vagrants,  there  was 
accommodation  for  1,632  persons,  apart  from  the  necessary  quarters 
for  the  official  and  nursing  staffs. 

The  extensive  buildings,  covering  nearly  70  acres  were  afterwards 
inspected,  the  visitors  being  evidently  impressed  by  the  admirable 
disposition  of  the  site  and  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

Brakes  were  provided  to  convey  the  large  party  from  Nottingham 
to  the  new  Workhouse  buildings  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  the 
arrangements  throughout  were  admirably  organised  and  carried  out 
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OF  THE 

Nineteenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  Yorkshire  District,  held  in  the  State 
Room  of  the  Mansion  House,  York,  on 
Thursday,   ioth  October  1901. 


President— Aldermain  E.  W.  Purnell,  J. P., 

Lord  Mayor  of  York, 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  : — 


Barnsley — 

Balmforth,  Wm.  T. 
HcUewell,  S. 
Holmes,  Thomas. 

Beverley— 

Hall,  Fras. 
Battery,  W. 
Abram,  George. 
Hobson,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 

Bradford — 

Bencham,  F.  H.  (Chairman). 

Milner,  Edwin. 

Sweeney,  Edward. 

Palin,  J.  H. 

Varlcy,  Julia. 

CrowUier,  G.  M.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Bridlington — 

Greame,  Col.  G.  Lloyd. 
SutcIifTe,  Margaret  P. 
Gray,  C.  (Clerk). 

Dewsbury— 
Fothcrgill,  F.  L.  (Chairman). 
Stead,  Samael. 
Thornton,  Mrs.  • 
Pickersgill,  C.  P.  (Assistant  Clerk). 


EccLESALL  Bier  LOW— 

Abbott,  George. 

Brumby,  H. 

Smith,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Halifax — 

Tillotson,  John  W. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  (Alderman  E.  W. 
PuRNELL,  J. P.),  the  President  of  the  Conference,  said  he  would  like 
to  tell  the  members  how  pleased  he  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  were  to 
have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  them  in  the  old  state-room  of  the 
city  of  York.  They  had  many  things  to  show  to  visitors,  the  old 
guildhall,  the  city  walls,  and,  what  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
building  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  the  Minster.  The  city  dated  back 
about  three  thousand  years,  and  there  were  records  in  the  city  archives 
which  went  back  983  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  portraits 
in  that  beautiful  room  in  which  the  Conference  was  held  attested  the 
important  part  which  many  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  city  had  played  in  the  history  of  York  and  of  the  nation.  The 
delegates  would  be  able  to  inspect  the  Corporation's  silver,  and  the 
gold  loving  cup,  of  which,  he  believed,  there  were  only  three  in  the 
kingdom.  The  people  of  York  were  proud  of  their  city,  and  were 
pleased  to  give  visitors  every  facility  for  seeing  the  various  points  of 
interest  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  something  on  the  agenda  which 
took  him  rather  by  surprise — that  he  was  to  deliver  a  Presidential 
address.  He  was  very  proud  to  be  the  President,  but  he  had  very 
little  to  say  about  Poor  Law,  because  he  knew  very  little  about  it. 
Messrs  King  &  Son's  lists  showed  how  very  wide  was  the  field 
covered  by  the  operations  of  the  Guardians.  He  had  no  idea  that 
the  Poor  Law  work  extended  so  widely.  The  question  of  treatment 
of  the  aged  poor  was  a  very  important  one,  and  it  was  a  very 
debatable  point  as  to  whether  they  should  grant  pensions  to  the  aged 
poor  or  classify  them  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Some  years 
ago  he  understood  that  the  question  of  floods  in  the  Yorkshire  valleys 
was  eagerly  debated  at  that  Conference,  and  he  only  mentioned  that 
as  it  seemed  to  call  for  a  warning  against  extension  into  matters  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Poor  Law.  He  regretted  that 
the  many  calls  upon  his  time  that  day  would  prevent  him  from  stay- 
ing with  them  more  than  a  few  minutes.  He  then  called  a  fellow- 
man  of  the  Corporation,  Alderman  Wragge,  to  take  the  chair. 

Alderman  Wragge  then  took  the  chair.  He  said  it  was  quite 
unexpected  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  preside,  as  he  had  hoped 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  have  been  able  to  take  the  chair  at  any 
rate  for  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  work  of  the  Guardians 
was  very  important.  Very  few  people  took  into  consideration  the 
variety  of  the  work  which  they  had  to  do,  but  seemed  inclined  rather 
to  regard  their  work  as  that  of  a  sort  of  charity  organisation  society, 
while  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  first  place,  the  funds  are  not 
derived  from  a  subscription  list,  but  from  the  whole  body  of  rate- 
payers, many  of  whom  are  themselves  just  on  the  border  line  of 
pauperism  themselves.  It  behoved  Guardians,  therefore,  to  be  very 
careful  how  they  incurred  expense  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  It  was  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and 
the  undeserving  poor,  and  the  most  deserving  were  generally  the  most 
reluctant  to  apply  for  assistance.     One  of  the  branches  of  their  work 
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had  for  a  long  while  been  specially  connected  with  the  Assessment 
Committee,  who  had  a  very  responsible  duty  to  perform,  that  of  rais- 
ing the  money  required  for  all  local  purposes,  not  Poor  Law  merely, 
and  to  see  that  the  assessment  was  fair,  for  if  one  man's  assessment 
was  too  little,  somebody  else  was  helping  him  to  pay  his  rates.  This 
caution  was  particularly  necessary  in  regard  to  the  large  undertakings. 
They,  in  fact,  had  just  closed  a  long,  costly,  and  troublesome  arbitra- 
tion with  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  and  nobody  was  more  thankful, 
for  the  work  had  been  immense.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  most  unfair 
that  so  much  labour  and  responsibility  should  devolve  upon  the 
assessment  Committees  in  these  matters.  The  Royal  Commission 
Q  n  Local  I'axation  recommended  that  railway  rating  should  be  en- 
rusted  to  an  official  expert,  and  that,  instead  of  different  Unions 
hroughout  the  country  having  to  fight  the  railway  companies,  the 
tmatter  should  be  adjusted  by  a  Government  Department.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  few  years  ago  the  poor  were  very  badly  treated,  but  to-day 
circumstances  were  entirely  different,  and  he,  for  one,  was  very  glad 
that  the  improvement  had  taken  place.  The  diminution  of  pauperism 
throughout  the  land  showed  that  the  more  considerate  treatment  of 
the  poor  was  not  operating  as  an  incentive  to  pauperism.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  rejoiced  especially  to  think  that  the  children  were  looked 
after  with  a  careful  regard  for  their  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  new 
dietary  had  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  but  it  seemed  on  the  whole  a  good 
thing,  as  it  provided  a  greater  variety  of  food.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  an  immense  improvement  had  been  effected.  A  few 
years  ago  a  trained  nurse  was  unknown  on  a  workhouse  staff.  Any 
inmate  who  could  walk  about  was  expected  to  minister  to  the  sick 
inmates.  Trained  nurses  were  now  the  rule,  with  much  better  results, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sick  poor  and  of  those  who  had  to 
pay  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Poor  Law  Conferences  had  helped 
most  materially  to  bring  about  the  many  beneficial  changes  in  Poor 
Law  administration,  and  he  trusted  that  the  deliberations  that  day 
would  be  fruitful  of  good  results.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  P.  H.  Bagenal,  York,  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

POOR    LAW   ADMINISTRATION    IN   EAST 
AND   WEST   RIDINGS   OF   YORKSHIRE. 

Bv   Mr  PHILIP   HENRY  BAGENAL,  York, 

Poor  Law  tnspector. 


I  FEEL  that  some  apology  is  due  to  this  Conference 
for  this  very  early  incursion  of  mine  into  the  field 
of  Yorkshire  Poor  Law  criticism.  In  a  district  which 
contains  the  East  and  West  Ridings,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  as  though  I  were  personally 
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acquainted  with  the  details  of  local  administration 
throughout  such  a  complex  area,  I  have  only  been 
a  year  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  propose  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Some  years  hence  I  may, .  perhaps^  be 
able  to  do  so,  i    . 

But  it  is  part  of  my  duty  every  year  to  draw  up 
a  Statistical  Statement  of  pauperism  and  the  ex- 
penditure thereon  by  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  my  district,  and  it  struck  me  perhaps  that  a  paper 
elucidating  the  figures  I  have  already  published  and 
circulated,  might  not  be  out  of  place  at  such  a  meeting 
as  this. 

Besides  the  statistics,  I  have  also  collected  a  good 
deal  of  other  information,  and  I  now  beg  to  thank 
Clerks  to  Guardians  and  Relieving  Officers  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  me,  in  response  to  my  circulars, 
facts  concerning  the  treatment  of  (a)  aged  and  deserv- 
ing poor  in  the  Workhouses,  and  (6)  of  children  pnder 
their  care.  These  I  will  deal  with  more  in  detail  in 
the  course  of  my  paper. 

Description  of  District. 

There  are  forty-five  Unions  in  my  district.  It 
reaches  from  Sedbergh  to  Bridlington,  from  Ripon 
to  Sheffield,  from  Patrington  to  Saddleworth.  In 
variety  of  the  conditions  and  occupations  of  population 
it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  England.  I  really  do 
meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Yorkshiremen,  and  I 
have  ample  opportunities  of  studying  every  possible 
type  of  the  Guisirdian  of  the  poor. 

Of  course  this  very  variety  of  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  draw 
sound  comparisons  and  conclusions.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  therefore  is  to  break  up  the  problem  into 
groups,  and  examine  each  group  separately. 

General  Features  of  Pauperism  and  Expenditure. 
I   take  first   some   large  figures  to  illustrate  the 
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present  condition  of  pauperism  in  my  district     I  take 
the  two  Ridings  separately.     First,  the  East  Riding 
with  ten  Workhouses.     For  statistical  purposes  I  have 
to  include  two  other  Unions,  in  the   North  Riding, 
not  in  my  district,  Malton  and  Scarborough,  making 
twelve  in  all.     Here  the  population  has  increased  on 
the  whole  12.4  per  cent.     On  ist  January  1891,  there 
were   2,032    indoor   paupers;    on    ist  January   1896, 
2,411,  and  on  1st  January  1901,  2,624.    The  tendency 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive increase,  equal  to  29.  i  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
of  the  indoor  poor  of  the  East  Riding.     It  is  a  litde 
different  with  the  outdoor  poor.    On  ist  January  1891, 
there   were    9,646   on   the    out-relief   lists.      On   ist 
January   1896,   when   the   new    Boards   had  been  in 
office  a  twelvemonth,  there  were  11,203  ;  which  figure, 
however,  had  come  down  to  10,580  on   ist  January 
1 90 1,  or  a  percentage  of  increase  on  the  ten  years 
of  9.7,  being  less  than  the  total  percentage  of  increase 
of  population  in  the  East  Riding.    Taking  both  outdoor 
and  indoor  poor  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  total 
one-day  count  in  1891  and  1896,  viz.,  11,162  in  1891, 
and  13,614  in   1896,  with  a  slight  decrease  in   1901 
when  the  numbers  were   13,204,  but  this  latter  was 
equal  to  an  increase  of  18.3  per  cent,  upon  the  1891 
total. 

Now  for  the  expenditure.  This  has  undoubtedly 
gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1891  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  of  the  East  Riding  on 
in-maintenance  was  ;^i  7,583;  in  1896  it  was  ;^25,733, 
and  in  1901  it  had  reached  ;^34,3o6  or  nearly  double; 
and  equal  to  an  increase  of  95.  i  per  cent.  The  out- 
relief  figures  are  in  the  same  direction.  In  1891  they 
amounted  to  ;^38,586;  in  1896  to  ;^59,88i  ;  in  1901 
to  ;^63,674,  or  an  increase  of  65.0  per  cent,  on  the  ten 
years.  The  rate  per  head  on  the  population  for  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief  rose  from  3s.  i.5d.  in  1891, 
to  3s.  8.7d.  in  1901. 
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West  Riding. 

Now  I  come  to  the  West  Riding.  Here  there  is 
the  same  tendency  towards  a  progressive  and  con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  numbers  of  indoor  poor.  On 
I  St  January  1891,  there  were  in  thirty-five  Work- 
houses 8,394  inmates;  on  ist  January  1896,  9,635; 
and  on  ist  January  1901,  10,336,  equal  to  a  percentage 
of  increase  of  23.1  on  the  ten  years.  The  figures 
dealing  with  the  outdoor  poor  are  rather  significant  in 
their  fluctuation.  On  ist  January  1891,  they  numbered 
33,398.  In  1896  they  rose  to  34,149,  but  on  ist 
January  1901,  they  fell  to  31,198,  equal  to  a  decrease 
on  the  ten  years  of  6.6  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
paupers  relieved  on  ist  January  1901,  was  also  less 
than  on  ist  January  1891,  viz.,  41,534,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1 89 1,  which  was  41,792,  equal  to  a  decrease 
per  cent,  of  0.6.  This,  considering  that  the  population 
rose  from  2,454,655  to  2,766,215,  equal  to  an  increase 
of  12.7  per  cent.,  is  a  very  interesting  and  gratifying 
fact. 

Well,  the  West  Riding  has  reduced  its  number  of 
paupers,  but  it  is  spending  a  great  deal  more  money 
upon  them.  In  1891  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day, 
the  West  Riding  spent  a  sum  of  ;^8 1,978  upon  the 
indoor  poor;  in  1896  this  figure  had  risen  to  ;^  104, 5 19, 
and  in  1901  to  ;^  140,971,  equal  to  an  increase  of  72.0 
per  cent,  on  the  ten  years.  Upon  the  outdoor  the 
West  Riding  spent  in  1891  the  sum  of  ;^  152,338  ;  in 
1896,  ;^i65,054;  and  in  1901,  ;^i63,466,  equal  to  an 
increase  per  cent,  of  7.3. 

The  rate  per  head  of  the  population  for  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  varied  slightly  from  2s.  2d.  in  1891 
to  2s.  2.4d.  in  1901. 

Diversity  of  Administration. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  which  tend  to  an 
increased  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief — inadequate 
Workhouse  accommodation,    increase   of   population. 
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variations  in  the  seasons,  such  as  a  hard  winter,  stag- 
nation in  trade,  temporary  disturbances  in  the  labour 
market,  and  against  these,  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  guard  effectively.  But  there  is  one  cause  which  it 
is  possible  to  guard  against,  and  that  is,  a  lax  or  in- 
discriminate system  of  administration.  This  is  actually 
in  the  hands  of  Guardians  themselves. 

The  questions  you  should  ask  yourselves  as  cor- 
porate bodies  administering  large  funds  drawn  from 
your  neighbours  pockets  are  : — Do  we  give  too  readily  ? 
Do  we  give  without  sufficient  inquiry  ?  Do  we  give 
out-relief  where  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  adhere 
to  the  Workhouse  test  ? 

We  cannot  get  away  from  human  nature.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  certainty  of  obtaining  out-relief  in  his 
own  home  whenever  he  may  ask  for  it,  tends  to  the 
extinction  of  the  motive  of  husbanding  his  resources  in 
the  mind  of  the  labourer.  If  a  man  relies  exclusively 
on  his  neighbours,  in  other  words  on  the  Poor  Rate,  for 
relief  in  case  of  need,  the  incentive  to  prudence  and 
self-reliance  is  removed,  and  he  is,  moreover,  then 
tempted  to  ask  for  relief  when  it  is  not  absolutely 
needed.  These  are  the  rocks  ahead,  and  they  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

In  a  district  such  as  this  there  is  bound  to  be 
diversity  of  administration,  but  there  should  be  the 
same  spirit — the  spirit  which  holds  equally  the  balance 
between  the  ratepayer  and  the  recipient  of  his  funds. 

As  a  means  to  getting  some  fair  idea  of  the  diversity 
of  practice  in  the  administration  of  relief  in  this  district, 
I  have  divided  the  Unions  up  into  groups  according 
to  their  characteristics  as  far  as  I  could.  The  result 
may  be  interesting  to  you. 

Group  I.  consists  of  Unions  rural  or  mostly  rural 
in  character  and  dependent  on  agriculture.  They  are 
Patrington,  Skirlaugh,  Settle,  Pateley  Bridge,  and 
Sedbergh.  The  increase  in  population  of  the  four  first 
Unions  is  very  slight,  while  in  Sedbergh  the  popula- 
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tion  has  actually  decreased.  A  glance  at  the  table  will 
show  that  in  Patrington  and  Skirlaugh  the  cost  of 
out-relief  is  very  much  higher  than  in  Settle,  Pateley 
Bridge,  and  Sedbergh.  The  case  of  Sedbergh  is  a 
very  curious  one,  as  the  Workhouse  contains  only  about 
a  dozen  inmates,  and  the  cost  of  the  indoor  is  very 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  outdoor  poor. 

Group  II.  is  a  small  one  consisting  of  Howden  and 
Pocklington.  It  is  like  the  last  group,  rural  or  mostly 
rural,  with  a  small  town  in  each  in  addition.  In  both 
Unions  the  population  has  gone  down  slightly  since 
1891.  There  is  a  great  similarity  on  paper  in  these 
Unions,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Pocklington  spends  a 
good  deal  more  than  Howden  on  out-relief,  and  less 
on  in-relief. 

Group  III.  consists  of  seven  Unions — Driffield, 
Thome,  Ripon,  Great  Ouseburn,  Beverley,  Selby, 
and  Malton.  These  may  perhaps  be  designated  half 
rural  and  half  town.  In  Thome,  Beverley,  Selby, 
and  Great  Ouseburn  the  population  has  increased, 
but  that  not  greatly.  In  Driffield,  Malton,  and  Ripon 
there  has  been  a  diminution.  Comparing  pauperism 
with  the  movement  of  population,  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  generally  higher 
where  there  is  a  decrease  in  population.  In  these 
Unions,  again,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  expendi- 
ture, Driffield  and  Thome  spending  very  much  more 
than  the  others,  except  Beverley.  Beverley,  indeed, 
seems  to  spend  more  than  almost  any  other  Union 
in  my  district.  Why  this  should  be  so  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  am  told  there  are  a  great  many  charities 
in  the  town.  But  perhaps  this  helps  to  pauperise 
the  population.  Great  Ouseburn  runs  down  to  York, 
and  no  doubt  benefits  greatly  from  its  proximity  to 
a  large  town.  Even  so,  its  record  is  a  remarkable 
one,  for  it  spends  more  on  indoor  than  outdoor  relief. 
During  the   half-year  ended  Lady  Day    last,   it   had 
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on  its  out-relief  lists  only  twenty-five  men,  fifty-eight 
women,  and  fifty-four  children;  total  137.  Selby's 
policy  of  administration  seems  worthy  of  study,  for  it 
works  out  economically. 

Group  IV.  represents  six  Unions,  half  rural,  half 
mining,  with  a  considerable  urban  population,  viz., 
Rotherham,  Doncaster,  Wortley,  Penistone,  Hems- 
worth,  and  Tadcaster.  This  group  contains  some 
interesting  figures.  Doncaster  has  increased  its 
population  in  ten  years  by  32.0  per  cent. — a  fact  which 
at  once  justifies  the  building  of  a  new  Workhouse, 
which  was  opened  last  year.  Hemsworth  has  also  a 
greatly  increased  population  equal  to  59.8  per  cent 
Here  again  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
Workhouse  accommodation  to  modern  requirements. 
Rotherham  has  found  it  necessary  to  get  its  children 
out  of  the  Workhouse,  in  order  to  liberate  much 
needed  space  in  the  main  building  for  other  purposes, 
and  Tadcaster  also  is  doing  the  same  thing  for  the 
same  reasons.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  one  of  this 
group  of  Unions  which  has  not  felt  itself  forced  of 
late  years  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  better 
accommodation.  There  is  no  very  striking  difference 
in  the  cost  of  out-relief  in  these  Unions  ;  the  highest 
cost  per  head  of  the  population  is  Penistone,  is.  9. id., 
which  is  also  the  smallest  and  most  rural ;  the  lowest 
is  Rotherham,  is.  2d. 

Group  V.  contains  Skipton,  Todmorden,  and 
Saddle  worth  Unions,  in  character  half  rural  with 
manufactures.  Skipton  has  increased  considerably 
in  population,  equal  to  16.2  per  cent.  Todmorden  is 
almost  stationary,  and  Saddleworth  has  decreased. 
The  curious  point  in  this  group  is  that  the  cost  oi 
indoor  relief  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  out-relief  in 
both  the  last-named  Unions. 

Group  VI.     Goole  Union   stands  in   a   category 
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by  itself,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  large  rural  district 
allied  to  an  important  growing  port.  The  cost  of 
outdoor  relief  stands  at  2s.  1.3d.  per  head  of  the 
population. 

Group  VII.  consists  of  three  Unions,  which  are 
mainly  rural  and  residential  in  character,  viz.,   Brid- 
lington,   Knaresborough,  and  Wetherby.     The   town 
of  Bridlington  in  the  East  Riding  is  a  growing  seaside 
watering-place,   which   attracts   in   the   summer   time 
large    numbers  of  visitors  from    the  large  Yorkshire 
cities,  especially  I  believe  Sheffield.     The  population 
of  the  Union  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  21.4  per  cent. 
In   1 89 1,  it  had   3,646  inhabited   houses,  in   1901    it 
had  4,5C»,  while  in  the  same  period  its  rateable  value 
has  gone  up  from  ;^i  15,512  to  ^154,949.     The  cost 
of  the  indoor  poor  is  very  low,  and  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  Workhouse  requires  a  good  deal  to  be  done 
to  it  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  new  requirements  of  the 
Union.      Knaresborough  is  another   growing  Union. 
It  contains  Harrogate,   a  fact  which  speaks  volumes, 
and  explains   the  following  figures.     The  population 
has  increased  from  27,858  in   1891  to  40,475  in   1901, 
equal  to  an  increase  of  49.  i  per  cent.     The  inhabited 
houses  have  increased  from  5,789  to  8,414,  and  the 
ratable  value  from  ^255,592  to  !if 292,951.     Here  is 
another  instance  where  the  Union  has  outgrown  the 
Workhouse,  and  where  the  Guardians  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.     The  key  to  the  situation  here, 
as  at  Bridlington,  is  the  removal  of  the  children  from 
the  precincts  of  the  Workhouse. 

The  cost  of  administration  is  very  considerably 
higher  in  Bridlington  than  in  Knaresborough.  But 
that  of  Knaresborough  and  Wetherby,  though  these 
Unions  differ  greatly  in  population,  is  almost  the 
same. 

Group  VIII.  consists  of  two  large  and  important 
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Unions,  Barnsley  and  Pontefract,  which  are  made  up 
of  populous  mining  districts. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  a  different 
administrative  policy  in  these  two  Unions.  Barnsley 
has  an  area  of  34,857  acres,  with  a  population  of 
1 13,521.  Pontefract  has  an  area  of  54,103  acres,  and 
a  population  of  70,236.  In  the  last  ten  years,  both,  it 
will  be  seen,  have  advanced  in  population  ;  but  with 
a  smaller  area  and  a  larger  population,  Barnsley  has 
less  paupers  both  in  and  out  than  Pontefract.  Why 
should  Pontefract  spend  ;^  10,683  on  out-relief,  while 
Barnsley  spends  only  ;^7,244?  Why  should  Ponte- 
fract have  2,258  persons  on  its  out-relief  list  on  ist 
January  1901,  whilst  Barnsley  has  only  1,552  with  a 
miich  larger  population  ?  Naturally,  the  expenditure  is 
greater  in  Pontefract,  and  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  that  Union  has  to  bear  a  burden  of  3s.  as  against 
IS.  3d.  in  Barnsley.  This  is  a  particularly  interesting 
case,  and  will  repay  attention. 

Group  IX.  is  a  large  one.  It  contains  nine  im- 
portant Unions  consisting  of  populous  manufacturing 
places,  with  a  very  small  rural  element. 

On  the  whole  there  is  remarkably  little  variation 
in  the  cost  per  head  of  these  Unions,  with  one  notable 
exception,  and  that  is  Sculcoates.  There  must  be 
something  radically  different  in  a  policy  of  administra- 
tion which,  with  a  population  of  173,241,  spends 
;^io,257  on  in -maintenance,  and  ;^i9,288  on  out-relief, 
while  Leeds  with  254,530  inhabitants  spends  ;^i7,i2i 
on  in-main tenance,  and  only  ;^  14,9 2 7  on  out-relief. 
Leeds  has  actually  less  people  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
than  Sculcoates,  while  the  cost  per  head  is  a  shilling 
less.  In  this  group  of  Unions,  Sculcoates,  Dewsbury, 
Hunslet,  and  Huddersfield  have  built  Cottage  Homes 
for  their  children.  Keighley  and  Leeds  dispose  of 
their  children  on  the  Separated  Home  system,  and 
Wakefield  is  about  to  do  the  same.  Halifax  has  just 
built  and  opened  a  splendid  new  hospital  for  its  sick. 
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and  will  no  doubt  next  turn  attention  to  the  children, 
So,  I  hope,  will  Wharfedale,  the  most  rural  of  all  these 
Unions.  Hunslet  is  building  a  new  Workhouse  to 
meet  its  urgent  requirements.  Leeds  has  new  sick 
wards  and  vagrant  wards  in  hand.  Take  them  all 
round,  there  is  no  more  progressive  group  of  Unions 
in  the  Yorkshire  district. 

Group  X.  is  a  small  one,  and  not  altogether  a 
satisfactory  one  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  con- 
sists of  York — including  the  three  out-relief  districts 
surrounding  it — Scarborough,  and  Ecclesall  Bierlow, 
the  well-known  suburban  district  of  Sheffield.  The 
population  in  these  Unions  is  mostly  urban  or  semi- 
urban  and  residential,  but  in  the  case  of  York  the 
inclusion  of  the  districts  of  Escrick,  Bishopthorpe,  and 
Flaxton  give  a  much  larger  rural  area.  The  higher 
cost  of  expenditure- in  Scarborough  is  very  noticeable. 

r 

Group  XL  is  the  last,  and  consists  of  provincial 
urban  Unions  devoted  to  manufacture  or  trade,  viz., 
Sheffield,  Hull,  Bradford,  Holbeck,  Bramley,  and 
North  Bierley.  Each  contains  the  old  portion  of 
large  cities.  Of  this  group  Hull  is  the  most  pauperised, 
only  Sheffield  having  a  larger  list  of  out-relief  cases. 
The  presence  of  a  Targe  dock-labouring  class  must, 
however,  be  taken  into  account.  Hull  compares  in 
population  most  nearly  with  Bramley  (Leeds),  but  it 
spent  in  the  year  ended  last  Lady  Day  jCg,  1 76  on  in- 
maintenance,  and  ;^  11,090  on  out-relief,  as  compared 
with  Bramley's  ^^2,446  in-maintenance,  and  ;^4,46i 
out  relief.  In  cost  per  head  of  the  population  Hull 
stands  highest  with  2s.  8d.,  while  the  lowest  is  Bradford 
with  9^d.  Still  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Hull,  that  it 
is  a  good  deal  more  economical  in  out-relief  than  its  next- 
door  neighbour  Sculcoates  in  Group  IX.  Generally, 
it  may  be  said,  most  of  all  these  Unions  do  their 
work  well  and  economically.  The  pressure  of  popula- 
tion is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Sheffield  and  Bradford, 
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where  plans  have  been  sanctioned  for  large  extension 
of  buildings  in  the  Workhouses,  notwithstanding  that 
both  these  Unions  have  long  since  provided  for  their 
children  outside  the  walls  of  the  Workhouse.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  in  all  the  others  the  better. 

General  Conclusions. 

So  much  for  the  various  groups  of  Unions.  I  hope 
I  have  not  made  the  comparisons  unduly  odious.  I 
have  endeavoured  by  selecting  Unions,  similar  in  many 
respects,  to  bring  out  and  contrast  the  results  of  different 
systems  of  administration.  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  administration  in  each 
Union  to  be  able  to  assign  particular  reasons  for 
diversity  of  results,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  supplied 
in  discussion  by  others.  There  is  one  generalisation, 
however,  which  I  think  is  proved  by  the  analysis 
sheet  of  pauperism  which  I  have  published,  and  that 
is  decreasing  populations  are  in  almost  every  case 
connected  with  a  higher  proportion  of  old  people, 
and  with  a  higher  percentage  of  old  in  receipt  of 
relief  In  the  East  Riding  this  conclusion  is  clearly 
proved  in  the  cases  of  Driffield,  Howden,  Pockling- 
ton,  and  in  the  West  Riding  it  is  true  of  Ripon, 
Saddleworth,  and  Sedbergh.  The  only  exception  is 
Huddersfield,  where  the  decrease  in  population  is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Census,  and  is  beyond 
the  explanation  of  any  of  the  local  authorities.  As 
a  general  rule  people  are  poor  because  they  are  old, 
and  they  are  poorer  in  some  districts  because  the 
whole  standard  of  life  is  lower.  I  hope  that  the 
figures  I  have  brought  together  may  be  useful  to 
the  Guardians  of  the  district  at  large.  What  I  should 
urge  is  the  desirability  of  having  some  carefully 
considered  policy,  and  acting  steadily  upon  it  The 
grouping  of  Unions  may  be  some  guide  as  to  what 
that  policy  should  be. 

I  have  found  in  this  district  that  all  the  following 
policies  of  administration  are  practised  : — 
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(a.)  Out-relief  given  subject  to  good  behaviour, 
not  only  in  cases  of  actual  destitution,  but  with  the 
view  of  assisting  the  old  who  are  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

{6.)  Out-relief  given  subject  to  (i)  good  character, 
(2)  actual  destitution,  and  (3)  contributions  from 
relatives  legally  liable ;  but  without  pressure  on 
other  relatives,  and  without  entering  into  the  question 
of  adequate  maintenance  being  assured. 

(c.)  Out-relief  given  subject  to — 

1.  Good  character. 

2.  Actual  destitution. 

3.  Full  contribution  from  relatives  legally  liable. 

4.  Fair  contribution  from  relatives  not  legally 
liable. 

5.  Proof  that  adequate  maintenance  is  secured. 

There  is  a  fourth  alternative,  viz.,  Practical  refusal 
of  out-relief,  which  is  not  countenanced  in  any  Union 
in  the  district. 

As  Mr  Booth  says :  **  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
looseness  of  administration  which  passes  under  the 
guise  of  kindness  ;  but  there  is  also  much  careful 
thought  and  sustained  effort  among  those  who  do 
not  reject  the  use  of  public  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  just  as  there  is  very  great  kindness  of  heart 
and  readiness  to  relieve  distress  among  those  who 
are  most  strict  as  to  the  use  of  public  money,  and 
most  determined  to  insist  on  individual  independence 
as  the  first  of  civic  virtues." 

Classification. 

Ever  since  the  Local  Government  Board  circular 
of  4th  August  1900,  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been 
more  or  less  considering  questions  of  the  classification 
of  the  indoor  poor.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  all  the 
Unions  in  my  district,  and  the  result  I  find  is,  that  only 
in  two  in  the  East  Riding — Hull  and  Sculcoates — has 
•  it  been  considered  desirable  or  possible  to  afford  special 
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privileges  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  with  separate 
day-rooms,  better  furnished  than  the  ordinary  quarters. 
The  main  reason  has  been  want  of  room.  In  the 
West  Riding  the  following  Unions  have  created  a 
special  class  for  this  purpose  : — Bradford.  Bramley, 
Dewsbury,  Doncaster,  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Holbeck, 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  and  Tod- 
morden.  In  all  the  Unions  mentioned  efforts  have 
been  made  in  different  ways  to  secure  a  larger  measure 
of  comfort  in  their  declining  years  to  those  who  have 
habitually  led  decent  and  deserving  lives.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  the  percentage  of  such  cases  is  everywhere 
small  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  the  Workhouse. 

Treatment  of  Children. 

The  treatment  of  children  is  another  subject  which 
has  very  rightly  attracted  the  attention  of  Guardians 
of  late  years.  Back  numbers  of  Local  Government 
Blue-books  are  not  always  uninteresting  reading.  In 
1873,  Mr  Mozley,  in  his  report  upon  the  education  of 
pauper  children,  gave  the  following  description  of 
Workhouse  children  : — '*  Many  children  are  painfully 
shy  and  speak  in  quite  inaudible  tones,  especially  in 
those  Workhouses  where  there  are  no  Chaplains, 
and  therefore  no  periodical  examinations.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  but  wish  the  Guardians  would  sometimes 
personally  hear  the  children  read,  and  explain  to  them 
those  events  and  things-  of  the  outside  world  which 
are  mysteries  to  those  who  live  so  secluded  a  life." 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  modern  methods  of 
treating  Workhouse  children  will  see  from  this  little 
touch  how  things  have  changed.  Workhouse  boys 
and  girls  go  out  to  the  village  schools  now,  and  are 
much  more  normal  in  their  condition.  Still  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Most  Guardians  agree  in  theory 
that  the  Workhouse  is  not  the  proper  place  in  which 
to  bring  up  the  young,  but  they  too  often  think  the 
experiment  should  be  tried  elsewhere. 
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In  the  ten  Unions  of  the  East  Riding  305  children 
under  sixteen  were  in  Workhouses  in  the  last  week 
of  December  1900;  165  were  boarded  out,  97  were 
accommodated  in  Homes  under  Guardians'  administra- 
tion, and  29  in  other  institutions. 

In  the  West  Riding  with  thirty-five  Unions,  1,320 
were  in  Workhouses,  440  were  boarded  out,  682  were 
accommodated  in  Homes  under  Guardians'  administra- 
tion, and  267  were  in  other  institutions. 

In  the  whole  district,  therefore,  1,625  children  were 
still  in  Workhouses,  and  1,680  were  accommodated  in 
various  ways  outside. 

Analysis  of  Pauperism. 

It  is  very  desirable  in  dealing  with  all  social 
questions  to  break  up  a  problem  into  its  constituent 
parts.  I  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  printed  and 
circulated  an  analysis  of  the  different  sections  and  sub- 
sections of  the  destitute  poor  who  have  been  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  during  the  half-year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1 90 1.  You  will  find  copies  of  the  sheets  in  the  room, 
and  I  think  an  attentive  study  of  them  will  be  of  some 
use  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the 
details  of  pauperism.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  where 
the  shoe  pinches  more  particularly  in  each  Union,  and 
what  classes  of  paupers  are  in  the  majority,  and  a 
comparison  of  figures  in  each  Union  may  serve  to 
awaken  curiosity  as  to  why  and  wherefore  there  should 
be  such  great  difference  in  different  localities. 

There  are  four  broad  sections  of  the  outdoor  poor. 

Section  A. — The  first  and  largest  section  is  that 
where  destitution  is  caused  by  old  age  or  permanent 
disability.  In  the  East  Riding  this  section  bulks  largely 
in  the  total  amount  of  pauperism.  The  population  of 
the  East  Riding  in  1901  was  525,835.  The  total 
number  of  outdoor  poor  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1901,  was  14,112,  of  which  coming  under  this  section 
were  no  less  than  7,264  persons.     From  this  must  be 
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deducted,  however,  dependent  children  and  lunatics 
not  in  Asylums.  The  number  of  men  was  2,008  and 
the  number  of  women  4,723,  a  total  of  6,731,  or  a  per- 
centage of  1.3  upon  the  population. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the 
figures  in  the  West  Riding.  There  the  numbers  in 
Section  *'  A  "  amounted  to  18,858,  of  which  1,324  were 
dependent  children,  and  338  lunatics  not  in  asylums. 
The  number  of  men  was  5,109,  and  of  women  12,087, 
or  a  total  of  17,196  equal  to  a  percentage  of  0.6  upon 
the  1901  population  which  amounted  to  2,766,215. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  women  are  in  both 
cases  more  than  double  the  number  of  men — a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  necessity  of  the  extension 
of  Friendly  Societies  amongst  women.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  old  people  in  the  East  Riding 
IS  very  much  higher  than  that  in  the  West  Riding. 
This  bears  out  the  experience  of  all  those  who  have 
studied  statistics  of  old  age  in  country  districts,  and  I 
think  explains  a  good  deal  of  the  comparatively  greater 
prevalence  of  pauperism  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town.  The  fact  is  that  people  live  longer,  and  are 
longer  on  the  rates.  The  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  results  of  a  test  census 
taken  in  England  and  Wales  in  1899,  when  selected 
areas  were  dealt  with  in  twenty-eight  Poor  Law 
Unions.  The  object  was  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  number  of  people  aged  seventy  years  and  upwards. 
In  Yorkshire  the  areas  were  taken  in  Sheffield,  Hull, 
and  Thirsk,  each  containing  approximately  10,000 
people.  In  Sheffield  127  people  were  enumerated 
of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  upwards ;  in  Hull, 
143  ;  and  in  Thirsk  406.  I  think  these  simple  figures 
illustrate  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  town,  and  that 
of  the  country  districts  in  England. 

Some  curious  figures  with  regard  to  the  children 
dependent   upon  men   and  women   in   Section   *'A" 
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emerge  from  this  analysis.  How  is  it  that  in  the  East 
Riding,  Sculcoates  contribute  252,  while  Hull  con- 
tribute only  22  ?  In  the  West  Riding  the  highest 
number,  398,  is  contributed  by  Pontefract,  Doncaster 
coming  next  with  167,  and  Wakefield  with  118.  Brad- 
ford, Sheflfield,  and  Leeds  deal  with  their  children 
mainly  in  Separate  Homes,  which  are  counted  as  part 
of  the  Workhouse.  These  points  are  no  doubt  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.  I  simply  give  these  figures 
as  they  have  been  returned  to  me  by  the  various 
Officers  of  the  Unions. 

Section  B. — The  next  great  section  of  the  outdoor 
poor  is  that  caused  by  the  death,  absence,  or  desertion 
of  husband  or  father.     This  includes  six  classes,  viz., 
widows  and  children  dependent  on  them ;  unmarried 
mothers  and  children  dependent  on  them ;   wives  of 
prisoners  and  children  dependent  on  them  ;  wives  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  children  dependent  on  them  ; 
wives  deserted  by  husbands  and  children  dependent 
on  them  ;  and  orphan  children.     This  section  numbers 
4,076  persons  in  the  East  Riding,  and   14,751  in  the 
West  Riding.     The  largest  class  of  this  section  is  un- 
doubtedly dependent  widows  and  children.    The  question 
of  the  relief  of  widows  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that 
come  before  Guardians.    They  naturally  touch  the  heart, 
and   their  lonely  and  desolate   condition   necessarily 
compels   sympathetic  attention.     On  the  other  hand 
most  Guardians  can  recall  the  necessity  of  having  to 
dismiss  many  cases.     Not  lon^  ago,  I  heard  the  case 
of  a  widow  with  one  child  who  came  up  for  relief 
The  Board  was  nearly  equally  divided,  and  relief  was 
given,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  remark  which  fell  from  one  Guardian  that 
"  it  is  a  poor  hen  that  cannot  scratch  for  one  chick," 
an  axiom  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  laid  to  heart 
by  a  good   many  of  my  audience.     They    will  also 
remember  that  the  elder  Mr  Weller  had  a  suspicion 
of  all  widows.     In  the  East  Riding  you  will  notice 
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that  the  number  of  widows  relieved  in  three  sea- 
side Unions  seems  to  be  high — namely,  Sculcoates, 
273,  with  a  population  of  173,241  ;  Hull,  198, 
with  a  population  of  82,670;  and  Scarborough,  121, 
with  a  population  of  51,110.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  had  been  wives  of  fishermen,  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  question.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the 
West  Riding  there  are  only  two  Unions  with  more 
widows  than  Sculcoates — namely,  Leeds  with  328, 
population  254,530  ;  and  Sheffield  with  292,  population 
229,441.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  902  widows  in 
the  East  Riding,  there  were  2,270  children  dependent 
on  them,  whilst  in  the  West  Riding  there  were  2,806 
with  7,977  children  dependent  on  them.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  see  that  there  are  very  few  unmarried 
mothers  with  children  dependent  on  them  coming 
on  the  rates.  In  the  whole  of  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  there  are  only  143  cases  of  unmarried 
mothers  with  246  children  dependent  on  them. 
Again,  it  is  noticeable  in  spite  of  the  war,  that  only 
22  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  have  come  upon  the 
rates  with  61  children  dependent  upon  them. 

There  is  an  unsatisfactory  feature  in  this  section, 
namely,  the  number  of  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  increasing  evil.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  whole  district  there  were  742  wives  with 
1,863  children  dependent  on  them.  In  all  such  cases 
Guardians  should  do  their  very  utmost  to  track  out 
the  husband,  and  if  necessary  proceed  against  him  for 
failing  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family.  This  section 
further  includes  orphan  children,  of  whom  there  were 
815  in  the  district.  This  figure  includes  children 
boarded  out. 

Section  C. — I  now  come  to  Section  "C,"  which 
embraces  destitution  caused  by  the  temporary  sick- 
ness or  want  of  work  by  male  heads  of  families  and 
single  men.  There  were  574  males  relieved  on 
account  of  their  own  sickness  in  the  East  Riding,  and 
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1,367  in  the  West  Riding.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
percentage  on  the  population  in  such  cases  is  much 
higher  in  the  East  Riding  than  in  the  West.  Possibly 
the  Friendly  Societies  are  stronger  in  the  West  Riding 
than  in  the  East,  which  may  account  for  this  fact 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  number  of  adults 
that  were  relieved  on  account  of  want  of  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  in  both  Ridings,  viz.,  38  in  the  East 
and  306  in  the  West  Riding.  A  better  illustration  of 
the  good  effect  of  prosperous  times  and  good  employ- 
ment upon  pauperism  cannot  be  desired.  The  totals 
of  this  section  are  2,664  for  the  East  Riding  and  7,001 
for  the  West  Riding. 

Section  D. — Section  "  D  "  is  a  small  one,  and  con- 
sists of  outdoor  relief  given  to  single  women.  There 
were  108  cases  in  the  East  Riding,  and  356  in  the 
West  Riding. 

Out  of  the  sum  total  of  55,078  persons  relieved 
during  the  half-year  ended  Lady  Day  1901,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  9,944  were  men,  24,216  were 
women,  and  20,918  were  children  under  sixteen. 

The  same  figures  for  the  East  Riding  are  2,780 
men,  6,504  women,  and  4,828  children. 

For  the  West  Riding  7,164  men,  17,712  women, 
and  16,090  children.  The  predominance  of  children 
ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  further  efforts  to  rescue  the 
young  from  the  toils  of  pauperism. 

It  now  remains  to  sum  up  the  position  with  regard 
to  out-relief  for  each  Union  and  for  each  Riding.  The 
total  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  half-year 
ended  Lady  Day  1901  in  each  Union  was  as  follows  : — 
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EAST    RIDING. 


Sculcoates 

Kingston-upon-H  ull 

York      -        -        -        - 

Scarborough  - 

Beverley 

Driffield - 

Bridlington     - 

Pocklington    - 

Malton  -        -        -        - 

Howden 

Skirlaugh 

Patrington 

Total— East  Riding 


Total  Number  of 

Persons  Relieved 

Percentage  00 

during  Half- Year 

Population, 

ended  Lady  Day, 

1901. 

1901. 

4,537 

2.6 

2,806 

3.4 

'.895 

2.0 

1,541 

3.0 

804 

3-3 

591 

3-3 

438 

2.1 

433 

3-2 

390 

1.9 

288 

2.3 

245 

2.6 

144 

1.7 

14,112 

2.7 

The  highest  percentage  of  pauperism,  it  will  be  seen, 
occurs  in  the  East  Riding  in  Hull,  3.4 ;  followed  closely 
by  Beverley,  3.3;  Driffield,  3.3;  Pocklington,  3.2; 
and  Scarborough,  3.0.  The  average  for  the  East 
Riding  is  2.7,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  district 


IS  1.7. 


Vagrancy. 


The  statistics  of  vagrancy  for  1 900  are  encouraging, 
showing  as  they  do  for  the  whole  district  a  continuous 
and  progressive  decrease  in  the  number  of  admissions 
as  compared  with  1 899  and  three  preceding  years. 

In  the  whole  district  the  total  number  of  admissions 
in  1900  was  107,578,  as  against  129,110  in  1899, 
159,940  in  1898,  158,665  in  1897,  and  179,871  in  1896. 
The  number  of  children  admitted  was  3,615,  as  against 
7,632  in  1898  and  8,128  in  1896;  whilst  of  women 
11,208  were  admitted  in   1900,   15,277  in   1898,  and 
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17,067  in  1896.  The  net  decrease  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict as  compared  with  1896  is  72,293  admissions. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  satisfactory  diminution 
in  the  number  of  vagrants  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  Unions  are  carrying  out  the 
uniform  policy  laid  down  in  the  Casuals  Act  of  1881. 
There  are  now  twenty-six  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this 
district  that  enforce  detention  for  two  nights  and  a 
task  of  work,  while  two  other  Unions  do  so  partially. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  there  are  still  fifteen  Unions 
who  do  not  enforce  detention  for  more  than  one  night, 
although  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
officer  who  looks  after  the  tramps.  It  requires  con- 
siderable courage  and  special  knowledge  of  the  vagrant 
class  to  enable  an  officer  to  do  his  duty  satisfactorily. 
The  sturdy  and  violent  tramps  have  often  been  known 
to  successfully  break  down  the  nerve  of  inexperienced 
officers  by  persistent  violence  and  abuse. 

In  the  West  Riding  the  highest  percentage  of 
pauperism  is  to  be  found  in  Pontefract,  3.4 ;  followed 
by  Thorne,  3.0 ;  Goole,  2.6 ;  Wakefield,  2.0 ;  and 
Ripon,  2.2.  The  average  for  the  West  Riding  is  1.5, 
and  the  average  for  the  whole  district  is  1.7. 
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WEST    RIDING. 


Total  Number  of 

Persons  Relieved 

Percentage  on 

Union. 

during  Half- Year 
ended  Lady  Day, 

Population, 

1901. 

1901. 

Leeds 

4,145 

1.6 

Sheffield         .... 

3.371 

1.5 

Halifax 

2.738 

1.4 

Bradford         .        .        -        . 

2,547 

I.I 

Pontefract       .... 

2,385 

3-4 

\yakefield       ...        - 

2,202 

2.0 

Bierley  North 

2,024 

1.6 

Huddersfield  •         -        -         - 

2,018 

1.2 

Dewsbury       .... 

1,904 

I.I 

Bamsley         .... 

1,819 

1.6 

Rotherham     .... 

1,597 

1.4 

Ecclesall  Bierlow     - 

1,496 

0.8 

Doncaster       - 

1,332 

1.6 

Keighley         .... 

1,266 

1.6 

Bramley          .        .        .        - 

1,257 

1.6 

Hunslet 

1,045 

1.3 

Wortley 

830 

1.6 

Holbeck         .... 

752 

2.2 

Skipton 

697 

1-5 

Wharfedale     .        -         -        - 

681 

1.2 

Goole 

662 

2.6 

Knaresborough 

624 

i-S 

Todmorden    .... 

489 

1.2 

Thome 

477 

30 

Hemsworth     .... 

410 

1.8 

Tadcaster        .... 

409 

1.4 

Ripon     

349 

2.2 

Penistone        .... 

304 

1.7 

Selby 

266 

1.6 

VVetherby        .... 

227 

1.5 

Settle 

196 

1.4 

Saddleworth    - 

159 

0.9 

Ousebum,  Great 

^37 

1.4 

Pateley  Bridge 

103 

1-3 

Sedbergh        .... 
Total— West  Riding 
Total     District       - 

48 

1.2 

40,966 

1.5 

55,078 

1.7 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Stott  (Sheffield)  said  he  wished,  while  thanking  Mr  Bagenal 
for  the  paper,  to  ask  whether  in  the  paper  he  had  given  he  mentioned 
the  establishment  charges.  It  was  very  sad  to  see  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  still  in  the  Workhouses,  and  he  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr  Bagenal  impress  upon  the  Guardians  the  desirability  of 
getting  children  away  from  the  Workhouses,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Guardians  of  Yorkshire  would  do  what  they  could  to  remove  the 
children  from  the  House  as  soon  as  possible.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Farrell  (Hull)  said  Mr  Bagenal's  criticisms  on  the  Hull 
Union  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  him,  for  he  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  that  Union  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
(Laughter.)  They,  at  Hull,  had  to  contend  with  different  conditions 
from  those  prevalent  in  most  of  the  Yorkshire  Unions,  as  they  had 
a  very  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  dependent  upon  the 
shipping  trade,  and  any  slackness  in  it  drove  large  numbers  of  those 
employed  at  the  docks  or  on  the  railways  to  seek  relief  from  the 
rates.  Another  disadvantage  Hull  laboured  under  was  having  a 
large  proportion  of  aged  poor.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  great 
age  to  which  the  people  attained  was  due  to  the  healthiness  of  Hull 
or  to  the  fact  that  people  who  had  all  their  lives  been  in  the  country 
came  into  the  towns  to  spend  their  declining  days  with  their  children. 
However,  there  they  were,  and  the  Hull  Guardians  were  not  the 
body  to  debar  the  deserving  aged  poor  from  any  relief  to  which  they 
were  entitled  and  which  their  condition  necessitated.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  suggested  to  them  that  they  ought  to  have  some  carefully 
considered  policy  and  steadily  adhere  to  it.  They  had,  and  it  was 
that  the  deserving  cases  should  be  adequately  relieved.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  regard  to  the  children,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  no  reproach 
could  be  levelled  against  Hull,  for  they  were  responsible  for  more 
than  half  of  the  children  who  were  stated  by  Mr  Bagenal  to  have  been 
boarded-out.  (Cheers.)  If  they  were  the  most  pauperised  Union 
in  the  group  selected  by  Mr  Bagenal,  they  were  entitled  to  credit  for 
what  they  were  doing  for  the  young.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Hull 
Guardians  kept  as  few  children  in  the  House  as  possible,  and  they— 
the  ins-and-outs — were  isolated  from  the  other  inmates.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hellewell  (Barnsley)  said  that  as  a  comparatively  new 
member  of  the  Board  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Barnsley  occupied 
such  a  good  place  on  the  list.  He  regretted  to  think  that  there 
was  no  effective  deterrent  of  wife  desertion.  A  large  number  of 
those  who  canie  on  the  rates  in  their  old  age  had  had  no  opportunity 
in  their  working  days  to  make  any  provision  for  the  inevitable,  on 
account  of  the  low  wages  they  had  had.  The  hand-loom  weavers  were 
a  case  in  point.  There  was  also  a  change  in  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  nation,  and  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment  at  an 
earlier  age  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  great  joint-stock  concerns 
rejected  a  man  directly  age  or  any  slight  defect  decreased  his  output 
of  work.    The  figures  as  to  the  ratable  value,  for  instance  of  Harrogate, 
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suggested  to  him  that  assessment  matters  were  not  properly  looked 
after,  and  that  many  people  were  allowed  to  escape  payment  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  rates.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hall  (Beverley)  said  that  that  Union  was  referred  to  as 
spending  more  than  any  other  Union  in  the  district,  and  as  a 
young  member  of  the  Board  he  could  only  express  the  hope  that 
due  weight  would  be  given  to  Mr  Bagenal's  remarks.  Beverley  was 
a  place  which  was  suffering  from  having  a  large  number  of  charities 
which  had  demoralised  and  pauperised  the  inhabitants.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  had  during  the  last  thirty  years  diverted  much  of 
the  money  which  was  formerly  given  as  doles,  and  in  other  ways 
throughout  the  country  to  educational  purposes,  and  he  hoped  that 
such  a  course  would  be  pursued  in  Beverley,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  pauperism  of  the  town  would  decrease.  He  hoped  that 
the  Beverley  Board  would  be  able  to  reduce  their  out-relief  list. 
He  did  not  know  whether  that  result  could  be  attained  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  to  deal  with 
relief.  He  would  be  glad  of  any  advice  that  day  as  to  how  a 
reformation  could  be  brought  about.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Smith  (Pontefract)  said  that  as  Guardians  they  must  do  their 
duty  to  the  poor.    They  all  knew  that  the  poor  they  would  always 
have  with  them.     Since  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came 
into  force,  more  than  fifty  men  of  from  forty-two  to  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  good,  practical  men  and  able-bodied,  had  been  refused  work 
in  the  mines  for  some  trifling  defect     He  did  not  agree  with  the 
previous  speaker's  suggestion  that  relief  work  should  be  delegated 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Board.     (Hear,  hear.)     Friendly  Societies  had 
been  mentioned.     Those  Societies  had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  the 
"Guardians.    Two  men  worked  for  years  in  a  mine  at  the  same  wages ; 
•one  of  them  r^;ularly  contributed  to  a  Friendly  Society,  the  other 
squandered  all  he  got.     Both  of  them  happened  to  have  to  apply 
for  relief.     The  thrifty  man  only  applied  when  he  was  down  to  the 
minimum  allowance  receivable  from  his  Society,  2s.  a  week,  and 
the  Guardians  took  that   into  account,  giving  him   2s.  as  relief. 
The  other  man  applied  to  the  Guardians  directly  he  fell  ill,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  7  s.  per  week  as  long  as  he  required  it.     Was 
that  just  to  the  Friendly  Societies  ?     Did  it  encourage  thrifty  habits  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)     He  was  sorry  that  Mr  Bagenal  had  not  told  them 
the  number  of  Friendly  Society  men  who  were  on  the  relief  list  in 
Yorkshire.     In  Pontefract  there  were  only  six  such  men,  and  they 
had  not  applied  for  it  until  they  were  down  to  the  last  pittance  of  2s. 
a  week  which  the  Society  was  able  to  grant.     Surely  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  should  show  some  consideration  towards  those  who  had 
striven  to  help  themselves.    (Cheers.)    The  Pontefract  Board  had 
expended  over  ;^x,6oo  on  buying  an  estate  for  the  provision  of 
special  buildings  for  the  children,  but  a  railway  company  wanted 
the  property,   and  the  Guardians  must  wait  till  that  matter  was 
settled.     With  regard  to  one  class  mentioned  by  Mr  Bagenal,  the 
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wives  and  children  of  soldiers,  he  wished  to  remind  Mr  Bagenal 
that  the  working  class  had  done  as  much  for  them  as  the  capitalist 
had  done,  and  that  they  were  still  contributing  regularly  to  maintain 
those  whose  breadwinners  were  away  at  the  front.  (Cheers.)  He 
was  sorry  that  the  police  did  not  do  their  duty  in  regand  to  husbands 
who  deserted  their  wives.  With  regard  to  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittees, how  could  they  expect  assessments  to  be  fairly  made  when 
people  took  part  in  Poor  Law  work  with  the  sole  object  of  getting  on 
those  Committees  to  protect  their  pockets.    (Laughter  and  "  No.") 

Mr  HoBSON  (Beverley)  wished  to  know  on  what  basis  Mr  Bagenat 
had  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  as  he  did  not  quite  follow  some  of  the 
financial  points  in  the  paper. 

Mr  Waller  (Pontefract)  said  his  view  was  that  there  were  too  many 
people  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  that  the  facility  with  which  widows^ 
and  others  could  get  the  Guardians  to  grant  them  an  allowance  enabled 
them  to  reject  offers  of  employment.  He  had  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  Mr  Smith,  his  fellow-Guardian,  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
they  had  got  a  number  of  working-men  Guardians  on  the  Pontefract 
Board,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  be  too  indulgent  to  the  appli- 
cants for  relief.  As  to  deserted  wives,  young  fellows  got  married  and 
had  two  or  three  children,  and  got  tired  of  married  life  by  the  time 
they  were  about  one-and-twenty — (laughter) — and  bolted — (1*^8^^^^) 
— ^and  they  were  not  worth  seeking.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
With  regard  to  Mr  Smith's  innuendo  about  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittees he  would  be  glad  if  Mr  Smith  would  relieve  him  of  duty  on 
the  Assessment  Committee.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  As  a  rule 
the  districts  which  elected  working-men  Guardians  had  the  largest 
number  of  out-relief  cases.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Haigh  (Halifax)  said  that  the  more  that  was  done  for  people 
the  less  they  would  do  for  themselves.  Too  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  administration  of  out-relief.  It  was  granted  in  the  first  instance 
without  proper  inquiries  being  made,  and  such  a  thing  as  the 
periodical  revision  of  the  relief  lists  was  never  thought  of  in  many 
Unions.  To  give  relief  to  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  it  was  to 
do  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayer  and  to  those  who  were  properly 
recipients  of  relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Abbot  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  it  was  most  desirable  thai 
Poor  Law  Guardians  should  treat  the  Friendy  Societies  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  manner,  for  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
that  the  idea  that  thrift  was  a  virtue  which  won  a  reward  should 
be  encouraged.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  their  duty  to  do  the  utmost 
for  the  man  who  had  tried  to  help  himself.  Why  should  the  Poor 
LawT)e  the  least  generous  department  of  the  State?     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  PvBUS  (Hull)  said  that  at  Hull  there  were  large  numbers  of 
well-to-do  persons  who  were  not  above  getting  what  they  could  out 
of  the  various  charitable  institutions,  and  out-relief  was  an  attraction 
to  them.  He  hoped  that  Guardians  would  not  be  too  indulgent  to 
widows.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)     He  was   Hon.  Secretary  of 
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the  N.S.P.C.C.  at  Hull,  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  treatment 
of  the  children  in  the  Workhouse.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Cross  (Scarborough)  urged  that  every  case  of  relief  being 
granted  to  deserted  wives  should  be  reported  to  the  police  at  once. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  his  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  pauperism,  Mr 
Bagenal  bad  omitted  drunkenness,  early  marriages,  and  improvident 
old  age.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bei^ham  (Bradford;  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  I^w  Conferences)  said  that  Mr  Bagenal  deserved  the  heartiest 
thanks  for  his  comparisons  of  the  positions  of  the  different  Unions, 
and  he  said  that  not  because  Bradford  happened  to  occupy  an 
unviable  position  on  the  list,  but  because  he  believed  that  a  general 
improvement  in  administration  might  result  from  comparisons  such 
as  Mr  Bagenal  had  made  in  the  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  number  of  out-relief  cases  was  gradually  decreasing, 
and  he  regarded  out-relief  as  the  avenue  to  dependence.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  magistrates  were  too  lenient  in  regard  to  those  who 
deserted  their  wives  and  families.  In  the  preparation  of  returns  as 
to  the  causes  of  pauperism,  it  was  most  desirable  that  Relieving 
Officers  should  have  a  uniform  system  of  classification  and  attend 
to  detail,  so  as  to  si>ecify  strictly  the  slackness  of  trade  or  old  age  or 
other  causes  which  lead  to  the  case  being  on  the  books.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax)  said  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mr 
BagenaFs  opinion  as  to  whether  there  really  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
"  pauper  taint "  in  children  who  are  brought  up  in  the  Workhouses. 
In  his  experience  only  one  of  the  children  that  had  been  brought  up 
by  the  Guardians  had  ever  given  any  trouble,  while  there  were 
numerous  instances  of.  children  thus  brought  up  who  grew  up  and 
married,  and  in  course  of  time  came  to  the  Guardians  asking  for 
Workhouse  children  whom  they  might  adopt.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Carter  (York)  said  the  practice  in  that  Union  prevented 
imposition  about  out-relief.  They  had  forty  Guardians,  and  the 
Union  was  divided  into  forty  districts,  and  any  application  for  relief 
was  referred  to  the  Guardian  of  the  particular  district  from  which  the 
application  came.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bagenal  (Local  Government  Board),  replying,  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  last  speaker  first,  he  was  not  so  sure  as  Mr  Carter 
seemed  to  be  of  the  efficiency  of  the  intervention  of  the  local 
Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  qualities  of  heart  which,  no 
doubt,  Mr  Carter  possessed,  and  there  were  qualities  of  head — which, 
no  doubt,  he  also  possessed — (laughter) — but  the  former  often  ex- 
ceeded the  latter.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  whole  Union 
paid  for  the  support  of  each  case,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole 
Union  should  have  the  say  in  the  matter.  (Cheers.)  The  Relieving 
Officer  is  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  know  most  about  the 
case,  and  his  opinion  ought  to  be  final.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  a  "  cross- 
visitor"  was  wanted,  the  Guardians  should  appoint  one,  and  pay  him 
for  the  work ;  it  would  be  money  well  spent,  as  shown,  for  instance. 
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by  the  experience  of  Bradford.  (Hear,  hear.)  Charities  resofted  in 
the  overlapping  of  relief,  and  demoralised  the  recipients,  who  were 
able  to  go  from  one  charity  to  another  and  to  get  a  better  living  than 
they  could  have  made  by  honest  work.  A  kind  of  clearing-house  for 
charities  was  required  to  prevent  imposition.  He  warmly  com- 
mended the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  to  the 
notice  of  the  Guardians,  who  could  in  certain  cases  help  the  Society  in 
the  form  of  a  grant  in  return  for  any  information  furnished  by  it  in 
regard  to  vagrants  with  children.  As  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
young,  it  was  for  the  moral  and  physical  benefit  of  the  children  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Workhouse.  As  to  the 
Friendly  Societies,  the  case  cited  by  the  Pontefract  Guardian  was  a 
hard,  and,  he  hoped,  exceptional  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  put  a 
premium  on  dissipation.  He  said,  by  all  means  liberally  and 
adequately  relieve  those  who  had  shown  a  disposition  to  be  thrifty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  Beverley,  he  could  only  say  that  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  a  happy  afternoon  there  shortly  and  give  the  Board 
a  few  object-lessons  on  the  relief  limit.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.) 
A  Pontefract  Guardian  said  the  poor  was  always  with  them.  Yes, 
but  there  were  inore  poor  at  Poniefract  than  elsewhere.  How  was 
it  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  economic  effect  of  the  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  such 
measures,  only  emphasised  how  important  it  was  for  the  working  class 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Friendly  Societies.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  M.  Cross,  Scarborough,  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


BUILDING    BYE-LAWS    IN    RURAL 

DISTRICTS. 

By  Mr   H.   M.  CROSS, 

Gmardiamy  Scarbonmgk  Union. 


So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  subject  on  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  read  a  paper  to-day  is  one  which  has 
not  been  discussed  at  any  Poor  Law  Conference  of 
the  Yorkshire  Board  of  Guardians,  and  even  if  it  has, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  worthy  of  further  considera- 
tion by  this,  and  other  representative  bodies  both  in 
town  and  rural  districts.  Speaking  personally,  I  have, 
during  a  greater  portion  of  my  life  taken  a  deep  and 
special  interest  in  village  life,  and  I  have  in  years 
gone   by  served   in    nearly   all   the   parochial   offices 
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established   hy  law*  for  the  government    of    village 
communities.     We  hear  a  great  deal  of*  talk  at  the 
present  time  on  the  question  of  rural  depopulation. 
The  constant   exodus  from   our  villages   is   creating 
serious  alarm  both   to  county  landlords   and  tenant- 
farmers.     The  recent  census  and  that  of  1891  show 
the  extent  to  which  our  country  folk  are  leaving  the 
place    of  their   birth   for   town   life.     Mr    H.    Rider 
Haggard,  in  the  interesting  articles  at  present  appear- 
in  the    Yorkshire  Pos^,  and  London  Daily  Express, 
shows   very  clearly  the   enormous  extent   of  village 
depopulation.     **  Back   to   the   land "    is  one   of  the 
popular   cries    of    the    day.     It    is,    therefore,    quite 
evident   that   any  means  which  can   be  adopted,  or 
measures  suggested,  to  prevent  this  serious  immigra- 
tion,   is    worthy   of    careful   consideration.     In   con- 
nection   with   this    question,    I    wish    to    draw   your 
attention  to  a  Conference  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  London,  on  loth  December  1891, 
when   a    large   gathering   of  representatives   met   to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  niral  population.     Six 
out  of  the  fifty-nine  delegates  present  at  that  meeting 
spoke  strongly  on  the  unsanitary  condition  of  village 
cottage  houses,  and  they  also  complained  very  seriously 
as  to  the  scarcity  and  quality  of  the  water  in  many 
villages,  and  of  the  long  distances  the  women  •  and 
children  oftentimes  had  to  walk  to  fetch  the  whole 
of  the  water  required  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 
Many  of  the  cottages  were  also  spoken  of  as  being 
unfit  for   morality,  health,    and   proper   convenience. 
Mr  John  Bowerman,  from  the  Wellington    Division 
of  Somerset,    very   pertinently    suggested    that    the 
Parish  Council  "  should  have  power  to  put  into  force 
some  means  whereby  the  people  shall  have   decent 
homes."     What  we  want,  observed  another  delegate, 
is,  "better  cottages  to  live  in."     Now,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  many  of  our  English  country  landlords  are 
recognising  the  improvement  of  cottage  property  as 
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part  of  their  duty.  It  is  well  known,  however,  to 
those  whose  lives  are  chiefly  spent  in  country  villages 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  reach  the 
high-water  mark  of  an  ideal  country  village — well 
studded  as  it  should  be  with  good  cottages,  well- 
arranged  farm-houses,  dairies,  and  out-buildings,  a 
plentiful  and  handy  supply  of  pure  water,  with  all 
proper  sanitary  and  other  arrangements.  The  extent 
of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention 
are  widespread,  and  demand  an  immediate  remedy. 
What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say,  that  the  want  of  an  efficient  code 
of  building  bye-laws  for  rural  districts  has  led  to 
serious  and  manifold  evils.  Generally  speaking, 
every  one  building  houses  or  other  buildings  in  those 
districts  has  been  a  law  unto  himself.  Encroachments 
of  every  description  have  been  made — cottages,  out- 
houses, and  piggeries  have  been  erected  on  public 
commons  and  waste  lands.  No  proper  regard  has 
been  observed,  in  many  cases,  to  the  size  and  number 
of  rooms  necessary  for  a  working  man's  family. 
Drainage  and  sewage  schemes  have  been  completely 
neglected.  In  many  villages,  detached  houses  and 
rows  of  cottages  have  been  built  without  any  regard 
to  the  observance  of  a  proper  or  uniform  building 
line.  The  laying  out  of  roads,  streets,  and  pathways 
has  received  but  scant  attention.  Stiles  and  by-paths 
have  been  left  to  Providence,  and  are  still  neglected ; 
village  ponds,  cess-pools,  drains,  and  ditches  are  often 
times  left  in  a  parlous  condition,  dangerous  to  health, 
and  likely  to  create  infectious  diseases.  Buildings 
and  cottages  are  allowed  to  continue  to  be  occupied 
when  quite  unfit  for  human  habitation.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  undesirable  that  local  authorities  should 
relieve  private  persons  from  their  responsibility  for 
the  soundness  and  sufficiency  of  building  construction. 
This  is,  certainly,  a  proper  view  to  take  of  individual 
duty.     At    the   same   time   it    is   necessary   that   all 
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persons  erecting  new  buildings  should  be  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  well-considered  and  reason- 
able building  bye-laws.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  rural 
districts  operates  prejudicially  to  the  best  interests 
and  future  welfare  of  the  people.  The  question  may 
be  asked.  What  have  Boards  of  Guardians  to  do  with 
such  matters  ?  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  chief 
duty  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  to  care  for  and 
administer  relief  to  the  needy  poor.  Yet,  in  my 
opinion,  everything  which,  in  any  way,  affects  the* 
comfort,  health,  sanitation,  physical  condition,  and 
well-being  of  the  people,  especially  in  villages, 
should  engage  the  attention,  sympathy,  and  support 
of  all  Poor  Law  Boards.  As  you  are  aware,  it  is 
their  duty,  at  the  present  time,  to  see  that  the 
houses  chosen  for  boarded-out  children  are  in  every 
way  suitable  to  promote  their  health  and  physical 
development,  and  this  power  might  be  reasonably 
extended  to  other  matters  equally  important.  Until 
quite  recently.  Boards  of  Guardians  were  empowered 
to  frame  bye-laws  under  sec.  44  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  f^^  rural  districts  outside  Urban  Sanitary 
areas.  They  have,  as  you  know,  power  to  elect 
School  Attendance  Committees,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  have  authority 
to  appoint  sub-committees  from  their  number  to 
draw  up  and  administer  suitable  bye-laws  for  sanitary 
and  building  purposes^  or  if  this  suggestion  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Guardians,  as 
such,  the  power  might  be  extended  to  the  Rural 
District  Councils,  which  are  practically  the  same 
bodies. 

The  present  law  affecting  rural  districts  with  regard 
to  building  houses,  and  even  sanitation,  is  cumbersome, 
and  to  some  extent  inoperative.  We  have  three 
separate  and  distinct  authorities  entrusted  with  certain 
powers,  more  or  less,  for  the  control  and  management 
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of  country  villages  and    small. . towns,   namely,  the 
Parish  Council,  the   Rural   District'  Counctl,  and  the 
County  Council.     One  might  naturally  suppose  that 
Parish   Councils  should  have  some  control  over  the 
erection*  of  new  buildings  in  their  respective  villages, 
but  this  is  not  so,  and  new  bye-laws  in  regard  to  streets 
and  buildings  can  only  be  made  by  Council^  who  are 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  or  by  such  other  Councils 
$is  have  been  granted  urban  powers  by  order  of  the 
Locai  Government  Board.     Parish  Councils  can  have 
'  no  such  po w^r,  and  the  only  bye-laws  which  they  are 
allowed  to  make  are  for  the  management  of  village 
greens  or  recreation  grounds.     With  regard  to  County 
Councils,  not.  being   Urban   Authorities  they  cannot 
make  bye-laws  for  streets  and  building  purposes-     1 
am  fully  aware  that  the  Rural  District  Councils  can 
adopt  certain  clauses  or  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,   1890,  and  the  Scarborough   Rural 
District   Councils   were    granted    urban    powers   for 
section     157,     of     the     Public    Health     Act,     1875, 
including    also    section    23    of    the    Public    Amend- 
ment  Act,    1890,    and  a   set   of  bye-laws   has   been 
published  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  new  streets 
and  buildings  in  the  Scarborough  rural  area ;  but,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the   Local  Government  Board 
strictly  adhere  to  the  adoption  of  their  model  bye-laws, 
which   are,    I   have  no  hesitation  in  saying,   far  too 
stringent  for  country  parishes,  and  are  therefore  un- 
workable.    No  difference  is  made  between  town  and 
country,   as  to   the   special   or  peculiar  requirements 
of  different  districts.     It  is  pretty  clear  to  my  mind, 
as  it  will  be  to  yours,  that  the  existing  laws  for  dealing 
with  streets  and  buildings  in  villages  and  small  places, 
are  not  at  all  reasonably  adapted  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  rural  parishes.     I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge the  great  difficulty  which  confronts  the  legislature 
in   dealing  with    the  whole   of  the  rural  districts  in 
England   and   Wales.     I    am   sorry  to  say  that  our 
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present  system  of  local  self-government  is  somewhat 

complicated,  and  far  from  perfect     Parish  Councils 

have  not,  as  a  whole,  done   much   to   improve  the 

condition  of  village  life.     I  do  not  believe  up  to  the 

present  time  any  village  has  availed  itself  of  the  act 

to  establish  even  baths  and  wash-houses.    Their  powers 

are,  I  consider,  far  too  limited ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  under* 

stood  that  6,356  rural  parishes,  out  of  a  total  number 

^f  ^3»235  have  no  Parish  Council,  having  less  than 

300  inhabitants.     Either,  therefore,  the  power  of  these 

Councils  should  be  enlarged,  or  such  increased  authority 

given  to  some  other  elective  body  for  putting  into  force 

such  building  bye-laws  as  would  effectually  prevent  all 

abuses  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  country 

districts.     Allow  me  to  observe,  in  reference  to  this 

question,  that  only  recently  an  influential  Deputation 

appointed  by  the  Council  of  the   Royal   Institute  of 

British  Architects  waited  upon    Mr   Grant    Lawson, 

Parliamentary   Secretary   to   the    Local   Government 

Board,  to  lay  before  him  the  views  of  the  Institute 

on  the  question  of  administration  of  building  bye-laws 

in  rural  districts.     Mr  Grant  Lawson,  in  replying  to 

the  deputation  on  the  various  points  suggested,  said 

that  both    the   President  of  the    Local    Government 

Board  and  himself  were  agreed  that  evils  did  exist 

in  the  present  system  of  administration  of  bye-laws, 

and  that  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  codification 

of  bye-laws  for   rural   and  for  urban  districts.      Mr 

Lawson  further  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  was  not 

the  function  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  take 

the  initiative  in  the  question  of  district  bye-laws.     The 

Board  only  approved  bye-laws  submitted  to  them  by 

Local  Authorities.     It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 

Board    to   compel  a    Local   Authority  to   adopt   any 

particular  set  of  bye-laws.     This  definite  expression 

of  opinion   by   a   Government   authority   shows   the 

importance  of  prompt  action   being  taken  by  those 

interested  in  village  reform.     It  is  quite  evident  that 

2  L 
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this  matter  lias  been  too  long  neglected  by  country 
people-^and  with  regdrd  to  streets  and  buildings,  we 
ought  to  have  some  bcttw  systtimof  direct  local  con- 
trol. ''.  Surely,  then,  an  iniportaht  work-  of  this  kind 
might  be  safely  entrusted  to  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
Parish  Councils*  The  men  who  compose  those  bodies 
are  men  who  have  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
of  what  is  required  in  country  parishes.  They  are, 
mostly,  well  fitted  for  the  duty,  and  they  should  have 
the  opportunity,  as  sanctioned  by  law,  for  putting  into 
practice  schemes  to  promote  national  health  and  wealth 
to  their  utmost  limits.  I  am,  however,  not  so  particular 
as  to  the  executive  body  you  select  for  this  work.  What 
I  earnestly  contend  for  is — the  appointment  of  a  com- 
petent Local  Authority,  fully  conversant  with  existing 
wants  and  requirements.  What  we  need  is — such  im- 
provements in  village  matters  as  will  confer  lasting 
benefits  upon  those  who  choose  to  live  in  the  country. 
Our  rural  population  is  constantlyand  steadily  decreasing. 
Many  causes  contribute  to  this  decrease.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  I  regard  it  with  alarm.  It  is  a  national 
calamity.  We  should  spare  no  effort  to  keep  the 
people  on  the  land.  Towns  and  cities  are  growing 
too  large,  and  town  life  more  than  country  life  tends 
to  physical  deterioration.  We  must  at  all  hazards 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  country  life; 
on  this  largely  depends  the  welfare  and  physique  of 
the  nation.  Country  life,  observes  John  Ruskin,  should 
be  *'  full  of  health  and  quiet  hope."  Before  concluding 
my  observations,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact — that  Poor  Law  Guardians,  when  not  acting  in 
that  capacity,  are  also  District  Councillors,  and  as  such, 
are  competent  in  a  limited  degree  to  deal  with  matters 
affecting  sanitation  and  building  questions.  Yet  very 
little  has  been  done  by  Rural  District  Councils  to 
adopt  bye-laws  for  building  purposes.  It  is,  as  you 
are  aware,  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that,  in  many 
cases,  builders  and  other  folk  who  erect  new  property 
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in  our  villages  where  building; .ibyehlaw^i^are  'not  in 
operation,  do  not  always  pay  prop^rf:  regard  to  sanitary 
arrangemehts  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  drains. 

Many   of    our    public    villageV  schools    are    sadly 
neglected.      Several    of    His     Majesty ^s  '  Inspectors 
have  reported  very  strongly  on  this'  matter,  and  ,Dr 
Machamara,    M.P.,    who    is   an   authority   on   school 
questions,  observes,  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
many  of  the  school   premises:    '^They   are   old,   ill- 
lighted,  ill-ventilated,  and  entirely  unsuitable  for  the 
present  demands  made  upon  them.     They  cannot  be 
brought  up  to  date  because  there  is  no  money.     They 
have  in  many  places  no  suitable  water  supply  attached." 
Another   important  matter  affecting   both   town  and 
country  is  the  condition    of  dairies  and   cow-sheds. 
In    the   Report  of  the  Council   Transactions  of  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  fdr  the  year  1898,  on 
tuberculosis   in   cattle,    the   urgei^t.  need   of   a   more 
thorough   inspection   of    cow-sheds ;  is    seriously  en- 
forced, a  large  number  of  which  are  declared  to  be 
so  filthy  and  ill-ventilated  that  the  milk  produced  in 
them  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  sell  if  the  dairy- 
man's customers  ever  saw  the  premises ;  and  following 
those  observations  it  is  stated  in  the  report,  that  the 
Royal  Commission,  which  spent  two  years  of  inquiry 
into  the  subject  reported,  there  was  a  confliction  of 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  sanitary  surroundings  of 
cows  are  better  in  town  or  country.     This,  then,   is 
a   vital   question.     It    is   also   one   of  wide-reaching 
interests.     It   needs   more  attention  and  ventilation. 
I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
able  to  solve  the  problem.     It  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
skill  of  man  to  frame  a  set  of  building  bye-laws  suit- 
able for  universal  application  in  country  districts.     I 
hope  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  carefully  consider  what 
I  have  said,  as  it  is  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  in 
effecting  rural  reforms.     If  Poor  Law  Boards  do  not 
consider  it   within  their  province   to   undertake   the 
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administration  of  building  bye-laws,  they  can  at  any 
rate  call  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
more  directly  to  the  whole  matter,  and  also  petition 
Parliament  to  pass  a  law  to  meet  what  is  so  urgently- 
needed.  The  effect  of  a  comprehensive  code  of 
building  bye-laws  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  increase 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  country.  This  in  my 
judgment  is  of  small  moment  when  compared  with 
the  larger  questions  at  issue. 

Reform  in  any  direction  is  not  the  work  of  one 
class,  but  of  all  classes,  and  any  effort  is  worth  making- 
that  is  sincerely  attempted  to  render  social  or  physical 
service  to  the  community,  and  if  my  remarks  at  this 
conference  are  in  any  way  likely  to  advance  the 
health,  wealth,  and  social  welfare  of  those  who  choose 
village  life  for  their  lot  and  portion,  I  shall  feel  amply 
repaid  for  my  humble  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

I  freely  admit  that  to  give  effective  building  and 
other  powers  to  local  authorities  is  under  the  circum- 
stances very  difficult.  Yet  the  question  ought  to  be 
grappled  with  in  a  practical  way. 

Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  have  fairly  simple 
building  powers,  and  the  nature  of  these  powers  has 
been  the  erection  of  many  thousands  of  cottages. 
Why  should  not  these  po,wers  be  enlarged  and 
extended  ? 

A  rural  parish,  or  district  authority  should  be 
allowed  to  adopt  and  put  into  force  such  means  as 
would  effectually  meet  what  is  required.  A  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  the  Rural 
District  Council,  should  be  placed  exactly  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  Urban  authorities  having  building 
powers.  We  cannot  expect  the  best  work  from  men 
living  in  the  country,  if  the  conditions  of  life  are  not 
made  comfortable,  hopeful,  and  satisfactory,  and 
my  opinion,  based  on  long  practical  experience,  leads 
me  to  this  conclusion,  that  anything  which  tends   to 
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improve  life's  surroundings,  and  to  make  men  and 
women  more  contented  with  their  lot,  is  well  worthy 
of  trial  and  support. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Hodgson  (Halifax)  said  the  paper  wsis  a  very  important  one. 
The  country  districts  were  being  gradually  depopulated,  and  if  that 
were  so,  where  was  the  encouragement  to  a  capitalist  to  expend 
money  in  building,  and  to  local  authorities  to  provide  baths  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Farmers  were  not  as  a  class  well  educated,  for  instance 
they  believai  that  the  warmer  the  cows  were  kept  the  more  milk  they 
gave,  hence  the  absence  of  ventilation  in  cowsheds ;  and  they  got  on 
the  Parish  Coiuicils,  and  as  the  largest  ratepayers  they  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent  any  money  being  spent.  The  labourers,  too,  were 
not  very  enlightened.  A  labourer  lately  happened  to  say  to  him, 
"  I  don't  know  how  those  people  do  who  comb  their  hair  every  day  ; 
I  only  comb  mine  on  rent  day,  and  a  precious  job  I  has  with  it." 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  Jacques  (York)  said  it  was  all  very  well  for  town  folk  to 
ridicule  the  countrymen,  but  it  would  be  more  useful  if  they  would 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  produce.  All  the  best  men  left  the  land  for 
the  higher  pay  and  easier  life  in  the  towns.  He  protested  against 
the  insinuation  that  country  people  were  all  an  ignorant  lot.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Smith  (Pontefract)  said  that  the  neglect  of  bye-laws  would  be 
a  very  costly  thing  in  his  own  district,  for  cottages  had  been  built 
without  any  regard  to  a  frontage  line,  and  street  widening  would  be 
a  very  costly  business  in  the  future. 

Mr  J.  G.  Butcher,  K.C,  M.P.  (senior  member  for  York),  said 
that  the  paper  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the 
day,  the  housing  problem.  It  had  been  very  truly  pointed  out  that 
the  question  was  a  very  different  one  as  affecting  town  and  country, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  set  of  bye-laws  which  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  town  and  country.  There  was  no  question 
that  in  London  and  some  other  large  centres  the  working  classes 
were  housed  in  a  manner  which  was  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  One 
reason  why  no  remedy  had  yet  been  found  was  that  the  period  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loans,  which  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment, was  too  short.  A  hard-and-fast  rule  was  laid  down  which 
could  not  be  properly  applicable  to  all  cases.  Why  should  the  people 
of  the  present  pay  for  handing  over  a  valuable  estate,  such  as  the  site 
must  be,  even  though  the  buildings  deteriorate,  to  posterity?  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  should  also  be  a  relaxation  of  the  bye-laws,  which  were 
much  too  stringent.  As  regards  the  country  he  found  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  almost  every  word  in  the  paper.  Any  one  who  lived  in  the 
country  could  not  fail  to  be  struck — almost  horrified — by  the  absence 
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bf  all  aaiHtary  conditions  in  the  labourer's  life.  They  had  no  drainage 
and  no  adequate  water  supply.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  kx^ 
authorities  should  be  to  provide  proper  water  supply  throughout  the 
country.  The  question  of  keeping  the  people  on  the  land  was  one 
of  the  most  important  that  could  be  considered.  He,  for  his  part, 
would  give  his  cordial  co-operation  to  any  ptolicy  which  would  enable 
the  people  to  live  and  thrive  on  the  land.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  HoBSOM  (Beverley)  said  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
bye-laws  for  rural  districts,  and  that  when  they  had  got  them  they  irere 
of  no  practical  value,  for  property  built  to  comply  with  the  bye  laws 
was  so  costly  that  it  could  not  pay  an  adequate  interest  on  the  outlay. 

Mr  Lloyd-Graeme  (Bridlington)  said  that  at  the  present  time 
building  was  so  expensive  that  he  did  not  think  that  cottages  could 
be  built  in  the  country  for  profit.  Before  the  Guardians  agitated  for 
increased  powers  in  the  matter  of  bye-laws  and  the  like,  let  them  use 
to  the  full  the  powers  they  possessed  (Hear,  hear.)  His  experience 
did  not  show  him  that  the  country  people  cared  very  much  whether 
they  had  a  good  water  supply  or  not. 

Mr  Cross,  replying,  said  the  water  question  was  very  much  felt 
in  some  districts,  and  that  private  undertakings  for  the  supply  of 
villages  had  been  highly  profitable  to  the  promoters. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  papers. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  Conference  at  Halifax. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  re-elected  en  bloc. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Helmsley)  was  re-elected,  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  past  services. 

Mr  Feldman  .(Hull),  Mr  Bentham  (Bradford),  and  Alderman 
Wragge  (York),  were  elected  as  representatives  of  ihe  District  on  the 
■  Central  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference,  the  first  two  gentle- 
men being  re-elected,  and  Mr  Wragge  succeeding  Mr  Fitton  (Huddere- 
(ield),  who  had  resigned. 

Mr  Bentham  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  York,  for  their  kind  welcome  to  the  ancient  city.  This  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr  Butcher  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Alderman  Wra^e  for 
presiding,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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OF  THE 

Ninth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
South  -  Western  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon, 
AND  Cornwall,  held  at  the  Council  Chambee^, 
Salisbury,  on  the  24TH  and  2Sth  October 
1901. 


President — Rt.   Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at   the  Conference.     Those  names 
marked  with  an  asterisk  were  persons  specially  del^ated  by  their  Boards. 


Cornwall. 

Launceston  — 
•Nunns,  Rev.  T.  J. 

Redruth — 
^Beaochamp,  E.  B.,  J.F.,  D.L. 

(Chairman). 
*Trchilcock,  W.  J. 

Devon. 

East  Stonehouse  — 
*Wilk,J.  C.,  J.P. 
•Tniile,  R.  S. 

Exeter— 

*Geare,  Miss 
•Kclland,  Philip. 

Holsworthy — 
*Brag,  Wm.  (Chairman). 
*Higg5,J.,J.P. 
•RowUnd,  J.  (Clerk). 

HoNiroN— 

*Marker,  R.  (Chairman). 
*Ford,  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
*HcUier,  E.  W.  (Clerk). 


Devon — continued, 

Okehampton — 
•Whipham,  A.  G. 
•Essery,  John. 

St  Thomas — 
•Taylor,  Miss  A.  H. 
*Campfield,  John. 

Torrington — 
*Moore  Stevens,  R.  A.  (Chairman). 

ToTN  Its 

•Tucker,  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
•Jones,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Dorset. 

Stourminster— 
•Creech,  A.  G. 
♦Coate,  F. 
•Lock,  J.  F. 
•Creech, ' A.' W.  H.  (Clerk). 

Wimborne  and  Cranborne— 
•Forsey,  Rev.  T.  T. 
•King,  J. 

Somerset. 
Bath — 

English,  Miss  E.  D. 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference 

SoM  ERSET — continued, 

Keynsham— 
•Gibbs,  Wm.  G. 
♦Jefferies,  G. 
♦Martin,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Keynsham  (Out-relieO- 
•Cooke,  Hurle  J.  (Chairman). 
•Snell,  Algernon. 

Langport— 
•Barrington,  Russel. 
•Trevilian,  E.  B.  C. 

Wellington— 

Price,  Sydney  (Qcrk). 

WiLLITON— 

♦Joseph,  Miss  F.  C.  (Hon.  Sec.). 

WlNCANTON— 

*Dowding,  E.  H. 
♦Mackie,J..  V.C. 
•Phippen,  C.  C. 

V'eovil 

♦Hebditch.  B.  S. 
♦Rowlcs,  O.  J. 
•Parsons,  J. 

WlL!  s. 

Amrsbury — 

•Blake,  George  (Chairman). 
•Lawrence,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Wilson,  R.  A.  (Clerk). 

Chippenham — 
•Clutterbuck,  E.  II. 
•Snell,  Wm. 
•Fuller,  Mrs  E.  G. 

Cricklade  and  Wootton  Basset  t- 
•Price,  Wm.  S. 
•Vockins,  Edward. 

Devizes— 

•Butler,  D.  W.  (Chairman). 
•Mitchell,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Sheppard,  O.  (Clerk). 
•Caird,  R.  H. 
•Fox,  J.  R, 
•Watson -Taylor,  J.  A. 

Marlborough— 
•Butler,  Robert  (Chairman). 
•Leaf,  Mrs. 

Mere— 
•Rutter,  Miss. 
•Lush, 

Pewsev — 
•Rogers,  Neuman. 
•Rogers,  Mrs  Neuman  L. 
•Kewlcy,  Rev.  W.  H. 


—continued. 


Wl  LTS — continued. 

Salisbury— 
•Harding,  R.  C.  (Chairman). 
•Harding,  T. 
Hammick,  W.  M.,C.C.,  J.P.(Local 

Secretary). 
Hodding,  Francis  (Clerk). 
Dowty,  Thomas. 
Warren,  E.  G. 
Weigall,  H. 
Baker,  Frank. 
Shepherd,  Frank. 
Brittan,  E.  J. 
Harding,  Wm. 
Hall,  R.  M. 
Dewe,  Rev.  W.  M. 
Medway,  H.  B. 
Card,  E.  A. 
Messer,  H.  C. 
Bath,  George. 
Roberts,  Mrs  Fanny. 
Simmonds,  F. 
Sutton,  F. 
Warren,  William. 
Bulmer,  F.  B.  (Assistant  Clerk). 
Mould,  G.  (Assistant  Qerk). 
Tnipnell,  F.  D.  (Relieving  Officer). 

Swindon — 
♦Griffen-Kin^,  A.  J. 
•Jones,  Edwm  (Alderman). 

TiSBURY — 
•Combes,  D. 
•Hilton,  L.  K. 
•Hibberd,  E.  E. 
Marsh,  W.  (Clerk). 
Alfurd,  J.  (Chairman). 
Keevil,  W.  C. 
Trowbridge— 
•Blake,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
•Stratton,  George  (Vice-Cbainnan). 
•Mann,  W.  J.  (Clerk). 
•Mann,  Miss  Effie. 
Mann,  Miss  Mary. 

Warminster— 
•Temple,  G.  N. 
•Stratton,  C.  H. 
•Compton,  Miss. 
♦Pelly,  Lady. 

Wilton— 
Carpenter,  J. 
Moore,  W.  W.  Jun. 
Wilson,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 
Bagnall,  J. 
Wilts  Women's  P.  L.  Association- 
•Palgrave,  Miss  M.  E. 
•Bickle,  Miss. 
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VISITORS. 


Fleming,  Baldwyn,  L.  G.  B.  Inspector. 
Chapman,    Miss    Florence,    L.G.B. 
Inspector  of  Boarded -out  Children. 
Radnor,  Lady. 

(ire^ory,  H.  G.,  Mayor  of  Salisbury. 
Palmer,  Walter,  M.P. 
Hobhouse,  Henry,  M.P.,  C.C. 


Lawrence,  W.  F. ,  M.  P. 

Fuller,  Mr. 

Chance,    Wm.,  Sec.    Central    P.L. 

Conferences. 
Baker,  T.  H. 
Homan,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Wordsworth,  Mrs. 


Nelson,  Earl.  i       Salisbury,  Dean  of. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented,  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians : — 

Wilts. — Malmesbury,  Calne,  Bradford -on- A  von,  Westbury,  and  Whorwells- 
down. 

Dorset. — Shaftesbury,  Blandford,  Poole,  Wareham  and  Purbeck,  Weymouth, 
Dorchester,  Ceme,  Sherborne,  Beaminster,  Bridport. 

Devon. — Axminster,  Newton  Abbot,  Kingsbridge,  Plympton  St  Mary,  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  Tavistock,  Crediton,  Tiverton,  South  Molton,  Barnstaple, 
Bideford. 

Cornwall.  —  Stratton,  Camelford,  St  Germans,  Liskeard,  Bodmin,  St 
Columb  Major,  St  Austell,  Truro,  Falmouth,  Helston,  Penzance, 

Somerset.  —  Dulverton,  Taunton,  Bridgwater,  Chard,  Frome.  Shepton 
Mallet,  Wells,  Oxbridge,  Long  Ashton. 
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SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

Poor  Law  Questions  as  Affecting  Women  Guardians,  by 

Mrs  Fuller,  Guardian^  Chippenham  Union  -  -      396 

What  is  Adequate  Outdoor  Relief?   by  Mr  C.  S.  Loch, 

Secre/ary,  Charity  Organisation  Society  -  -  -      410 

Can  our  Workhouses  be  Abolished?   by  Mr  W.  Sydney 

Price,  Clerk^  Wellington  {Somerset)  Union     -  -  -      432 


Thursday,  24TH  October. 

llie  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  announced  the 
receipt  of  letters  of  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  be  present  from 
Lord  Ednfiond  Fitzmaurice,  who  said  that  he  had  been  very  anxious 
to  attend,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  engagements  at  St  Ives 
that  day  and  at  Trowbridge  on  Friday;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Long,  M.P.,  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  Lord  Pembroke,  Mr  J.  K.  D.  W. 
Digby,  M.P.,  Mr  Strachey,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  M.P.,  Lord 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  Sir  Lewis  Molesworth,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Buckingham,  Miss  Stansfeld,  Mr  Wetherhead,  Mr  A.  Pell,  and  Mr 
Fenars  Howell. 
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Having  explained  the  method  of  procedure  at  the  Conference, 
viz.,  that  any  delegate  might  speak  for  not  more  than  five  minutes 
on  any  of  the  papers, 

Lord  Radnor  remarked  that  any  voluntary  donations  towards 
the  expenses  of  ihe  Conference  would  be  very  thankfully  accepted 
by  Miss  Joseph,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  as  the  funds  were  rather 
low.  He  then  read  the  programme  of  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  Conference,  and  went  on  to  remark  that,  apart  from  those 
purely  business  announcements,  he  had  very  little  to  say,  because,  as 
they  knew,  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury  would  welcome  the  delegates 
there  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Salisbury.  It  was  a  matter  of  very 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  chair  on 
that  occasion,  because  there  were  no  subjects  which  ought  to  take 
such  a  place  as  those  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  none  which 
were  of  such  interest  to  the  community  generally.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Further  than  that,  the  good  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  the  nation  probably  more  than  any  other 
one  question,  and  if  they  could,  by  Conferences,  improve  that 
administration  and  assist  Guardians  all  over  the  country  in  their 
work,  the  Conferences  would  prove  of  enormous  benefit.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  then  called  upon  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury  to  welcome  the 
delegates  there. 

The  Mayor  of  Salisbury  said  that  a  few  weeks  ago  he  had 
given  his  consent — very  willingly,  he  tiiisted — to  the  use  of  that 
room  for  their  important  meeting;  he  had  consented  also,  in  the 
name  of  his  city,  to  give  the  delegates  a  very  hearty  welcome  there 
that  day,  and  had  very  much  pleasure  in  doing  so.  He  had  not 
known,  however,  until  he  saw  his  name  in  print  on  the  programme 
that  he  would  have  to  open  their  discussions.  That  was  rather  a 
large  order  for  one  who  was  not  a  Guardian,  and  who  had  not  given 
Poor  Law  questions  a  very  special  study,  and  when  he  saw  around 
him  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  given  the  subject  special  con- 
sideration and  study,  he  must  confess  that  he  felt  rather  as  if  he 
would  like  the  platform  to  sink  beneath  him.  However,  within  the 
past  few  days  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  himself  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  matter.  The  subjects  they  had  for  discussion 
were  very  important  ones,  and  involved  questions  of  burning  interest. 
The  first  paper  touched  upon  a  matter  in  which  they  had  lately  been 
making  a  little  progress  in  Salisbury.  He  was  very  glad  that  they 
had  lady  Guardians — (hear,  hear)— he  thought  that  there  was  a  great 
work  for  them  to  do.  The  subject  of  **  What  is  adequate  outdoor 
relief?"  was  a  very  important  one  indeed.  He  did  not  know  what 
would  be  advanced  for  their  discussion  ;  but  his  own  opinion  was  that 
while  they  had  Workhouses  to  accommodate  the  poor  there  would 
always  be  poor,  they  always  had  had  poor,  they  had  scriptural  authority 
for  it  that  the  poor  were  always  with  them ;  but  there  were  poor  and  poor. 
There  were  those  who  had  been  unfortunate  and  had  become  poor 
perhaps  by  the  action  of  others,  and  there  were  those  who  were  poor 
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from  their  own  faults.     He  thought  that  it  was  very  unfair  to  treat 
all  alike,  and  considered  that  there  should  be  special  regulations, 
rules,  and  treatment  for  the  better-class  poor.     He  thought  it  very 
hard  indeed  that  a  poor  person  of  good  character  who  was  unfortunate 
not  to  have  been  able  to  save  anything  in  his  younger  days  should 
be  compelled  in  his  old  age  to  go  into  the  Workhouse.     He  thought 
that  in   such  cases  increased  out-relief  might  be  given  to  a  larger 
extent.      The  Mayor  then  referred  to  the  circular  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  August   1900  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  the   aged  deserving  poor;    and  said  that  only  within  the  past 
fortnight  had  a  Government  Report  come  out  in  which  notice  was 
taken  of  this  circular  and  of  the  various  opinions  on  it.     He  was 
sorry  to  find  that  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  did  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  circular.     He  would 
only  trouble  them  with  the  opinion  of  two  of  these  Inspectors.     Mr 
Henry  Stephens,  of  Birmingham,  said,  "  In  a  very  great  number  of 
cases  the  only  adequate  relief  is  the  Workhouse;"  and  Mr  J.  S.  Davey, 
Poor  Law  Inspector  for  Kent,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Surrey,  said,  "In 
some   Unions  where  the  administration  has  never  been  strict,  the 
effect  of  the  recommendations  of  the  circular  that  adequate  outdoor 
lelief  should  be  given  has  been  an  increase  of  outdoor  relief  all 
round.     In  many  cases,  however,  the  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  adequate  relief  is  the  Workhouse." 
With  regard  to  the  paper  on  "Can  the  Workhouse  be  abolished?" 
he  (the  Mayor)  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  abolish  the  Work- 
house yet.     They  had  many  poor — he  believed  that  this  country  was 
foremost  in  its  treatment  of  them — and  so  long  as  they  had  in  the 
country  manufactures  and  businesses  which  went  a  very  long  way  to 
create  pauperism,  so  long  would  they  have  the  necessity  for  Work- 
houses.    Until  something  could  be  done  to  stop  the  large  manu- 
facture  of  intoxicating  liquors  which  went  on   at  present  in  the 
country,  they  could  not  stop  poverty.     It  was  a  stern  hard  fact  that 
by  their  greed  of  gain  and  greed  of  gold,  and  the  manufacture  of 
that  which  degraded  humanity,  they  were  making  people  poor.     Let 
them  as  Guardians  endeavour  to  treat  the  poor  as  considerately  as 
they  could,  and  Itft  them  discriminate  between  the  various  classes 
which  came  to  them  for  relief.     They  were  sometimes  told  that  they 
were  Guardians  of  the  rates  as  well  as  Guardians  of  the  poor,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  their  first  duty  was  to  the  poor  rather  than  to 
the  ratepayers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Fuller  then  read  the  following  paper  :— 
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POOR   LAW  QUESTIONS  AS  AFFECTING 

WOMEN  GUARDIANS. 

By  Mrs  E.  G.  FULLER, 


The  subject  given  me  for  my  paper  to-day  is  intended, 
I  presume,  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  various 
branches  of  work  under  the  Poor  Law  in  which  women 
Guardians  may  be  supposed  to  take  a  special  interest 
as  women,  and  the  advantages  which  assist  them,  or 
the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  in  carrying  on  such 
work. 

In  considering  this  subject,  my  remarks  to-day  will 
be  very  different  to  what  they  would  have  been  some 
few  years  ago.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  as 
a  Guardian  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  nothing  has 
struck  me  more  than  the  extraordinary  difference  in 
public  opinion  now  as  regards  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  compared  to  what  I  found  seven  years 
ago.  To  all  women  elected  as  Guardians  in  1894  ^^ 
Poor  Law  was  represented  as  a  harsh  taskmaster. 
Boards  of  Guardians  seemed  to  dread  the  smallest 
alleviation  of  the  lot  of  those  under  their  care,  and  any 
suggestion  likely  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  aged 
inmates  of  Workhouses  was  timidly  made,  and  seldom 
seriously  considered.  In  our  own  Workhouse  in  1895 
I  remember  finding  all  the  inmates  under  lock  and 
key,  good  characters  and  bad  classed  together,  im- 
beciles and  epileptics  amongst  them,  all  dressed  in 
ill-fitting  Workhouse  clothes  of  old-fashioned,  clumsy 
make,  all  sitting  on  hard  benches  round  the  long  tables 
or  the  walls  of  the  ward,  while  the  building,  with  its 
bare  stone  floors,  curtainless  windows,  and  harshly- 
clanging  locks,  seemed  more  like  a  prison  for  criminals 
than  a  last  home  for  aged  men  and  women.  At  the 
Poor  Law  Conferences  I  attended  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  my  guardianship,  every  suggestion  of 
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more  lenient  treatment  of  indoor  paupers  seemed  the 
signal  for  interruption,  contradiction,  and  disorder,  and 
we  were   told  on  all  sides  that  harsh  treatment  was 
necessary,  that  any  relaxation  would  inevitably  cause 
abuse  and  great  increase  of  pauperism,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  Acts  must  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 
This  seemed   the  almost  universal  opinion,  and  yet, 
what   were  the  facts?     For  instance,   the  degrading 
uniform  invariably  worn  by  inmates  of  Workhouses — 
was  that  ordered  by  the   Poor  Law?     Far  from   it. 
As  long  ago  as  the  year  1842   the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  **  clothing 
need  not  be  uniform  either  in  colour  or  material,"  and 
yet   for   the   long  period   of  nearly   sixty   years  the 
inmates  of  nearly  every  Workhouse  in  the  country 
were  all  similarly  attired  in  hideous  and  distinctive 
clothing.    Again,  a  question  that  has  been  much  under 
discussion  during  the  last  few  years  is  the  classification 
of  indoor  paupers.     Much  has  lately  been  done,  but 
there  is  still  much  room  for  further  improvement,  and 
yet,  on   24th  July  1847,  a  general  order  was  issued 
by    the    Poor    Law    Commissioners    in    which,    after 
enumerating  in  Article  98  the  seven  classes  of  aged, 
sick,    and   able-bodied   (in    each   sex),    and   children, 
Article  99  is  as  follows  : — **  The  Guardians  shall,  so 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  further  subdivide  any 
of  the  classes  enumerated  in  Article  98,  with  reference 
to  the  moral  character  or  behaviour  or  the  previous 
habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other  grounds  as  may 
seem  expedient. **^    This  is  a  very  wide  order,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  why  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance  during  the  past  fifty  years  ?     It  appears 
to  me  that  ample  powers  have  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Guardians,  but  have  been  completely  ignored; 
and  the  reason  for  this  unwillingness  to  act  on  the 
orders  quoted  will  be  found  in  slowness  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  condition  of  social  questions  has  been 
rapidly  changing  of  late  years.      In  the  days  of  slow 
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communication  between  one  district  and  another,  the 
poorer  classes  seldom  left  the  parish  in  which  they 
were  born,  they  generally  worked  for  one  master  all 
their  lives,  and  what  we  now  call  the  **  aged  deser\nng 
poor  "  were  usually  pensioners  of  their  employers  to 
the  day  of  their  death,  so  that  the  inmates  of  Work- 
houses were   almost  entirely  disreputable   characters 
who,   by  their  own  misconduct,   had   made  all   their 
friends  unwilling  to  help  them — for  these  the  Work- 
house was,  and  is,  rightly  made  the  house  of  work. 
But  of  late  years,  owing  to  easier  communication  and 
spread  of  education,  the  disreputable  and  criminal  class 
has  become  much  less  numerous,  wages  have  nearly 
doubled,  length  of  service  rarely  exceeds  a  few  years, 
the  old  attachment  between  employer  and  employed 
is   consequently  weakened,  and   the   aged   deserving 
poor,  when  their  savings  are  exhausted,  are  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Poor  Law ;  consequently,  the 
majority   of    indoor   paupers    now   are    those   whose 
comfort  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives  may 
justly  be  considered.     This  fact  is  now  very  generally 
acknowledged  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  have  in 
many  places  earned    the   gratitude  of  many  by  the 
numerous  alterations  recently  made  in  the  daily  life  of 
the   indoor  poor — alterations    largely   owing   to    the 
circular  letter  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  29th  January  1895,  which  directly  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Guardians  to  the  **  change  in  the  character  of 
the    inmates   under   their   charge."      A    second    very 
important  factor  in  the  improvement  referred  to  was 
the  different  system  of  election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
brought  about  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1 894, 
resulting    in   the   election   of  many  members   of  the 
working  class,  who  necessarily  understood  more  clearly 
the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  poor.     This  new  system 
also  opened  the  door  for  the  election  of  many  women, 
and  the  number  of  women  Guardians  in  England  at 
once   increased    from    169    in    1893    to  875    in    1895. 
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This  has  been  considered  a  very  doubtful  advantage  by 
some,  who  anticipated  much  trouble  on  the  Boards  from 
the  traditional  soft-heartedness  of  the  sex.  Whether 
this  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled  or  not  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  but  in  any  case  women  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  doors  of  Poor  Law  work  have  been  kept 
sealed  to  them  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  they  are 
even  now  only  grudgingly  admitted  to  seats  on  the 
Boards.  Before  1894  a  few  Unions  had  allowed  com- 
mittees of  women  to  visit  the  wards  of  their  Work- 
houses, but  it  was  not  till  7th  January  1893  ^^^^ 
these  committees  were  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  their  duties  were  then 
strictly  limited  to  **the  parts  of  the  Workhouse  in 
which  female  paupers  or  pauper  children  are  main- 
tained." From  this  limitation  we  gather  clearly  the 
parts  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  which  women  are 
supposed  and  desired  to  take  special  interest,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  these  only  that  I  shall  allude  to-day. 

On  election  as  Guardian,  a  woman  naturally  turns 
her  attention  first  to  the  following  four  classes  of 
inmates  — 

1.  The  aged  women. 

2.  The  women  in  the  infirmary. 

3.  The  young  women. 

4.  The  children. 

1.  The  Aged  Women, — In  dealing  with  this  class, 
women  Guardians  have  found,  both  from  the  Poor 
Law  and  from  their  fellow  Guardians,  ready  assistance 
in  arranging  additional  comfort  for  the  declining  years 
of  the  aged.  The  helplessness  of  old  age  appeals 
strongly  to  all ;  and  yet  I  think  that  men  generally 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  woman  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
who  has  had  the  management  of  her  household  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  has  had  in  her  hands  the 
arrangement  of  the  hours  of  meals,  of  rising,  going  to 
bed,  and  so  on,  must  feel  very  acutely  that,  on  admis- 
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sion  to  the  Workhouse,  she  at  once  becomes  a  nobody  ; 
she  cannot  make  herself  a  cup  of  tea  at  her  accustomed 
hours,  or  light  a  small  fire  when  chilly,  and  she  must 
often  miss  the  occupation  of  dusting  her  own  little 
room,  or  toasting  her  own  bit  of  bread.  Then  to  the 
trying  monotony  of  Workhouse  life  to  the  aged  is  often 
added  the  unpleasantness  of  compulsory  association 
with  imbeciles,  for  whom  in  small  Workhouses  there  is 
often  no  separate  ward.  Both  these  difficulties  can  be 
avoided  if  Guardians  will  avail  themselves  of  the  powers 
given  them  by  the  Poor  Law,  under  which  they  have 
authority  to  provide  small  separate  rooms  for  their 
better-class  inmates.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  the 
grounds  of  every  rural  Workhouse  a  row  of  small,  one- 
room  cottages,  in  which  a  few  members  of  a  specially 
privileged  class  might  be  housed,  cared  for  by  the 
Workhouse  nurse,  supplied  with  food  from  the  Work- 
house kitchen,  and  allowed  to  surround  themselves 
with  their  own  small  but  treasured  possessions,  there 
to  end  their  days  in  peace  and  quiet.  For  these  special 
cases  free  ingress  and  egress  of  visitors  and  inmates 
should  be  allowed. 

2.  The  Fe77iale  Infirmary  Wards. — In  these  wards 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  in  nearly  every  Union  at  the  present  day  I 
hope  we  may  find  the  sick  kindly  attended  by  properly 
qualified  nurses;  but  there  is  one  ward  in  which  women 
Guardians  are  unanimous  in  wishing  for  reform,  I 
mean  the  Maternity  Ward.  The  patients  here  are 
almost  always,  I  grieve  to  say,  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  in  dealing  with  this  class  I  think  the 
powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  need  to  be  largely 
increased.  The  greatest  charity  and  leniency  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  enter  these  wards  for  the 
first  time,  and  are  bearing  alone  the  punishment  of  a 
sin  shared  with  another.  A  helping  hand  held  out  to 
these  unhappy  sisters  who  have  fallen  by  the  way,  to 
assist  them  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  is  distinctly 
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the  special  work  of  a  woman.  But  efforts  to  raise  a 
poor  girl  to  a  purer  life  are  often  frustrated  by  the 
admission  of  friends  to  the  Maternity  Ward,  friends 
who  may  be  of  the  worst  possible  character,  and  who 
may  do  their  utmost  to  persuade  a  girl  to  return  to  a 
h'fe  of  sin.  and  quite  counteract  all  efforts  made  to 
save  her  from  it.  In  some  Workhouses  all  visiting 
to  these  wards,  except  by  a  specially  appointed 
visitor,  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and  I  should  like 
this  prohibition  to  be  compulsory  upon  every  Board. 
There  are  also,  unhappily,  the  cases  of  feeble- 
minded young  women,  who  sometimes  return  to  the 
Workhouse  again  and  again  for  confinement  with 
illegitimate  children.  For  these  sad  cases,  I  think  the 
only  remedy  is  compulsory  detention,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  an  amendment  added  to  the  existing  Poor  Law 
giving  authority  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  detain 
permanently  all  such  cases  in  which"  symptoms  of 
feeble  mind  or  want  of  moral  control  are  clearly 
evident  to  the  Medical  Officer.  The  law  allows  the 
detention  of  lunatics,  in  order  to  avoid  the  physical 
danger  of  their  violent  attacks  on  those  around  them, 
but  surely  the  moral  danger  to  the  community,  arising 
from  the  propagation  of  their  kind  by  these  poor 
creatures  is  quite  as  alarming,  and  should  be  met  by 
the  same  remedy.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
these  young  mothers  are  now  detained  varies,  I  believe, 
in  different  Unions,  two.  three,  or  four  weeks  being  the 
usual  time,  and  in  connection  with  this  short  detention 
I  should  like  to  see  another  reform.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  Bastardy  Laws,  no  proceedings  can  be 
taken  by  the  Guardians  on  behalf  of  an  unfortunate 
girl,  unless  she  and  her  child  are  actually  in  their 
charge ;  as  is  well  known,  English  law  moves  slowly, 
and  a  girl  has  almost  invariably  left  the  Workhouse 
with  her  child  before  the  case  can  be  brought  into 
Court.  I  think  it  should  be  possible  for  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  carry  on  proceedings  of  this  nature  on 
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behalf  of  any  woman  during  the  first  six  months  of  a 
child's  life,  if  such  child  has  been  born  in  the  Work- 
house, and  maintained  by  the  rates  for  two  weeks, 
irrespective  of  later  change  of  residence  of  either 
mother  or  child.  Cases  of  this  kind  present  to  a 
woman  Guardian  a  duty  that  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
a  woman  ;  she  should  do  her  utmost  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  mother,  and  persuade  her  to  assist  in 
tracing  the  father  of  her  child,  that  steps  may  be  taken 
to  secure  maintenance  for  it,  and  avoid  its  becoming  a 
charge  upon  the  rates. 

3.  The  Young  Women, — I  n  the  class  of  able-bodied 
young  women  there  is  special  need  for  most  careful 
subdivision,  but  this  unfortunately  is  seldom  carried 
out.  A  crippled  or  deformed  girl,  or  an  epileptic 
patient,  of  the  best  and  purest  personal  character  and 
refinement  of  feeling,  may  be  thrown  into  close 
companionship  with  perhaps  some  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters of  the  neighbourhood,  brought  to  poverty  by  drink 
or  immorality.  The  unfortunate  young  mother,  who 
is  also  placed  in  this  ward  for  a  few  days,  until  strong 
enough  to  support  herself,  finds  the  presence  of  even 
one  or  two  of  this  low  class  sufficient  to  weaken  the 
good  resolutions  she  may  have  formed,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  woman  Guardian  to  lead  her  to  a  better  life, 
are  entirely  counteracted.  During  the  daytime  it  is 
often  possible  for  a  careful  and  thoughtful  matron  to 
keep  these  different  classes  of  inmates  apart,  by  em- 
ploying them  in  different  parts  of  the  House,  in  the 
workroom,  the  kitchen,  or  the  laundry,  and  at  night  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  to  subdivide  the  sleeping  wards, 
or  to  have  a  few  tiny  bedrooms  in  which  special  cases 
might  be  allowed  to  sleep  alone ;  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  this  should  be  done.  m 

4.  The  Children, — The  care  of  pauper  children  is 
a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  women  Guardians, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  object  must  be,  not 
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only  to  keep  the  children  in  health  and  see  that  they 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  to  convert  these 
hereditary  paupers  into  independent  and  useful  citizens. 
What  means  can  we  take  to  attain  this  object  ?  In  the 
first  place,  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Work- 
house is  the  worst  possible  place  in  which  to  bring  up 
a  child.  To  be  always  within  those  dreary  walls, 
always  under  discipline,  never  to  mix  with  the  children 
of  the  independent  poor,  to  be  ignorant  of  everything 
outside  a  Workhouse — all  these  are  serious  drawbacks  ; 
and  although  most  Unions  now  send  their  children 
to  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  parish  for 
education,  this  is  only  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  I  have 
cited  which  are  inseparable  from  a  Workhouse  life. 
The  different  schemes  that  have  been  tried  in  the 
place  of  it  are  well  known  to  you  all.  The  first  move- 
ment was  to  gather  the  children  from  several  Work- 
houses into  a  District  School,  where  they  were  certainly 
placed  in  more  healthy  and  cheerful  surroundings, 
but  where  they  were  still  continually  under  discipline, 
and  where  they  could  learn  nothing  of  home  life  with 
its  affections  and  duties.  Another  scheme,  and  a 
more  successful  one,  is  the  Separate  Home  system, 
by  which  not  more  than  fifteen  children  are  placed  in 
one  Home,  under  the  care  of  a  paid  matron  or  foster 
mother.  These  children  attend  the  nearest  public 
elementary  school,  and  the  elder  ones  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  house,  so  that  they  have  the  advantage 
of  mixing  with  other  children,  and  also  of  learning 
something  of  the  duties  of  a  home  life.  But  the  best 
scheme  by  far  to  my  mind  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Boarding-out  system,  by  which  the  children  are  placed 
in  twos  and  threes  in  respectable  families  in  country 
villages,  where  they  are  quickly  drawn  into  the  family 
circle,  receive  the  individual  love  and  attention  so 
necessary  to  the  perfect  training  of  a  child,  learn  how 
to  meet  the  trials  and  duties  of  daily  life,  and  eventually 
join  the  ranks  of  honest  and  industrious  working  men 
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and  women  with  little  recollection  of  past  pauperism, 
each  strong  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  always  a 
home  in  which  they  will  be  as  welcome  at  any  time  as 
if  they  had  been  born  in  it. 

But  at  present  the  law  only  allows  the  adoption  of 
any  of  these  schemes  for  some  children  from  our  Work- 
houses— we  may  only  deal  with  orphan  or  deserted 
children  ;  I  see  no  reason  why  any  children  should 
ever  be  indoor  paupers  ;  I  would  have  every  Board  of 
Guardians  obliged  to  rent  a  good-sized  cottage  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Workhouse  as  a  receiving  ward  for 
children,  from  which,  after  a  few  weeks'  detention 
under  a  nurse-matron  to  avoid  possible  spread  of 
infection,  they  could  be  dealt  with  under  the  Boarding- 
out  system. 

When  pauper  children  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  first  begin  to  earn  their  own  living,  they 
stand  in  great  need  of  a  helping  hand  which  is  now 
refused  them  by  the  Poor  Law.     A  girl  of  this  age  on 
first   going    to   service  (unless   she   has   been   given 
special  training)  seldom  receives  for  the  first  six  cfr 
twelve  months  a  higher  wage  than  is.  6d.  per  week  and 
her  food.    A  lad  of  the  same  age  can  usually  only  earti 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  weekly.    This  latter  amount,  at 
all  events,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  even  for  the  food  of 
a  growing  boy,  without  taking  into  consideration  his 
lodging  and  clothing.     In  the  case  of  a  non-pauper 
child  these  earnings  are  supplemented  by  the  parent, 
but  our   Poor  Law  forbids  any  addition  being  made 
from  the  rates  to  wages  earned,  under  the  plea  that 
the  scale  of  wages  in  the  district  would  thereby  be 
lowered.      In   answer  to  this,  I  would  urge  that  the 
Guardians  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  pauper  children, 
and  should  be  given  power  to  do  what  is  invariably 
done  by  parents  in  rural  districts,  and  contribute  a 
sufficient  weekly  sum  to  ensure  decent  maintenance 
until  higher  wages  can  be  earned. 

The   attention   of  women   Guardians    should    be 
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closely  given  to  cases  of  baby-farming,  infant  insurance, 
and  cruelty,  in  all  Unions  where  no  special  woman 
inspector  has  been  appointed  for  the  duty.  These  evils 
do  not  often  occur  in  rural  Unions,  but  this  very  fact 
makes  isolated  cases  difficult  of  detection.  The 
"Children's  Charter,"  as  the  Act  of  1889  has  been 
called,  gives  ample  power  to  Guardians  to  take  action 
on  behalf  of  infants,  and  is  also  of  the  greatest  value 
in  all  cases  of  cruelty,  neglect,  or  desertion  of  children. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  here  touched  upon  the  different  branches  of 
Poor  Law  work  that  seem  to  me  of  special  interest  to 
women  Guardians,  and  will  only  add  the  result  of  my 
own  experience,  that  the  more  these  matters  are 
studied,  the  more  interesting  and  engrossing  they 
become. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  977  women 
Guardians  in  358  of  the  Unions  in  England  and  Wales, 
but  there  are  still  289  Unions  in  which  none  have 
been  elected.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  pride  that  I  venture 
to  assert  that  there  are  some  Poor  Law  subjects  with 
which  only  women  can  efficiently  deal,  and  therefore 
I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wl^en  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  insist  upon  the  co-option  of 
at  least  two  women  upon  every  Board  on  which  the 
sex  is  not  already  represented  by  election. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  M.  Hammick  (Salisbury)  opened  the  discussion  on  Mrs 
Fuller's  paper,  and  said  that  lady  had  taken  the  Local  Government 
Board  definition  of  what  the  work  of  a  lady  Guardian  should  be, 
but  he  would  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  if  they  got  the  right 
women  as  Guardians,  that  their  influence  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  House,  whether  it  was  in  the  departments  mentioned  by  Mrs  Fuller 
or  not,  and  that  their  power  would  be  felt  and  felt  to  great  advantage 
on  every  Board  of  Guardians,  especially  country  Boards.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  lady  Guardian  was  as 
good  as  a  lady  visitor  would  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  Referring  to  the 
points  Mrs  Fuller  had  touched  upon,  he  said  that  with  regard  to  aged 
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women  she  advocated  one- roomed  cottages  where  the  old  people 
could  be  waited  on  by  the  Workhouse  nurses  and  supplied  form 
the  Workhouse  kitchen.  In  the  Salisbury  Workhouse  the  old  women 
were  very  comfortable.  They  gave  them  tea,  and  the  old  women  had 
their  afternoon  tea  in  the  wards,  and  when  they  had  a  fire  they  could 
toast  their  bread.  In  fact,  one  old  lady  who  was  removed  to  the 
Infirmary,  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  wish  I  could  look  forward 
to  going  home,"  that  home  being  the  Workhouse  ward.  That  showed 
that  at  their  Workhouse  the  old  women,  at  any  rate,  were  happy  and 
contented.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  time  ago  Mrs  Fuller  advocated  that 
each  old  person  should  have  a  separate  locker  in  which  they  might 
keep  their  own  little  treasures.  At  Salisbury  they  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  that  suggestion,  and  supplied  the  old  women  with  lockers, 
and  they  said  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  had  been  done  for 
their  comfort.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  Infirmary  wards,  he  was 
very  thankful  to  say  they  were  not  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
At  Salisbury  they  had  had  to  contend  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  obtaining  trained  nurses,  and  any  one  who  could  tell  them  how 
they  could  get  suitable  nurses  would  be  solving  a  great  difiSculty. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  had  one  woman  taken  from  the  House  to  do 
the  nursing  in  the  Infirmary.  Now  they  had  two  trained  nurses 
and  two  probationers  to  do  the  work.  What  the  suffering  was  in  the 
old  days  it  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  In  order  to  keep  the 
two  trained  nurses  they  had  to  pay  the  head  nurse  jC^s  a  year  and 
the  second  nurse  jC^2.  The  question  of  how  to  get  a  better  supply 
of  trained  nurses  was  one  that  certainly  ought  to  be  solved.  With 
regard  to  the  maternity  wards,  he  supported  much  that  Mrs  Fuller  had 
said,  and  thought  that  power  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  detention  in  cases  where  more  than  one  illegitimate  child  had  been 
brought  into  the  Workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  then,  again,  he 
had  his  doubts  whether  a  woman  Guardian  would  have  the  same  influ- 
ence as  a  good  woman  visitor.  The  woman  Guardian  would  go  there 
for  the  information  of  the  Board,  and  the  woman  visitor  as  a  friend 
and  supporter.  He  did  not  think  the  suggested  alteration  of  time  for 
obtaining  bastardy  orders  would  be  of  any  use,  because  his  experience 
was  that  most  of  the  children  born  in  the  Workhouse  had  no  father. 
(Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  young  women,  he  did  not  think  Mrs  Fuller  had  given  suffi- 
cient credit  to  the  Masters  and  Matrons  of  their  Workhouses,  who 
were  doing  a  great  work  in  this  direction,  and  should  have  all  the 
support  they  could  give  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  himself  of 
a  Matron  who  was  doing  everything  that  Mrs  Fuller  could  suggest. 
As  for  the  children,  he,  speaking  as  a  Guardian  in  a  country  district, 
certainly  did  not  think  there  was  any  need  for  them  to  build  separate 
Homes  ;  he  believed  that  the  boarding-out  system  as  it  was  w^orked  in 
many  country  districts  was  the  best  system.  It  was  certainly  the 
system  to  give  foster  mothers  to  the  children,  and  with  his  Board  it 
had  answered  admirably.     He  had  been  a  Guardian  for  fifteen  years. 
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and  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  boarding-out  that  had  been 
sent  back  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  sending  out  the 
girls  when  they  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  he  con- 
sidered that  no  such  girl  should  be  sent  out  unless  she  had  been  for 
twelve  months  in  a  Training  Home,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  an  accomplished  servant,  and  perhaps  of 
marrying  and  becoming  a  good  housewife  in  the  future,  instead  of 
retnaining  a  drudge  all  her  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  for  the  boys,  he 
fully  agreed  with  Mrs  Fuller  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  send 
out  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  ignorant  and  unprepared  for  work, 
and  expect  the  employer  to  support  him.  The  plan  he  advocated 
was  to  secure  a  good  employer,  and  to  assist  the  boy  for  a  year  or  so 
by  giving  him  outdoor  relief,  so  that  the  employer  would  look  upon 
him  more  as  an  apprentice,  and  do  the  best  he  could  for  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  he  had  said,  he  thought  a  Visiting  Committee  of 
Ladies  would  do  more  good  in  respect  to  many  of  the  points  men- 
tioned by  Mrs  Fuller  than  women  Guardians.  But  as  a  Guardian 
himself,  he  welcomed  the  influence  women  had  had  on  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country — (hear,  hear) — but  whether  a 
contested  election  was  the  right  place  to  get  the  right  woman  who 
would  do  the  work  well  in  their  Workhouses  was  another  question. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  a  contested  election  brought  out 
the  traits  in  a  woman's  character  which  they  all  admired,  and  which 
they  would  have  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  in  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  He  would  go  further  than  Mrs 
Fuller  with  regard  to  co-optation,  and  would  like  to  see  at  least  five 
lady  Guardians  co-opted  on  every  Board  throughout  the  country. 
They  wanted  the  right  women  to  do  the  work  in  the  right  way,  and 
as  a  Guardian  he  would  say  this,  that  he  would  far  sooner  Guardians 
had  the  choice  in  their  own  hands  of  co-opting  five  women  Guardians 
than  he  would  put  the  ladies  of  his  district  in  the  unfavourable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  contest  an  election  against  an  old  sitting  member. 
(Hear,  hear.)  At  the  last  election  at  Salisbury  they  had  ladies  intro- 
duced, and  they  had  done  excellent  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their 
influence  so  far  had  been  for  good,  and  he  knew  of  no  Board, 
especially  in  a  country  district,  but  what  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  ladies  upon  it.  But  he  did  say  this,  that  by  asking 
a  woman  to  contest  a  seat  they  were  running  the  risk  of  other  traits 
in  a  woman's  character  coming  out — other  than  those  which  would 
make  her  an  excellent  woman  Guardian.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  HoMAN  (Tisbury)  said  that  he  would  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Conference  if  he  began  by  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  they  as  Guardians  should  have  to  consider  and  to  deal  with 
the  cases  of  the  aged  deserving  poor  at  all.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  their  Christianity  that  those  persons  who  become  desti- 
tute through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  who  had  no  relatives  to  sup- 
port them,  should  be  degraded  by  becoming  paupers  either  in  or  out 
of  the  Workhouse. 

2  o 
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One  of  the  delegates  here  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  pointing  out 
that  discussion  on  a  paper  should  be  confined  to  subjects  dealt  with 
in  that  paper. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  this  was  so. 

Mr  HoMAN  then  went  on  to  say  that  with  regard  to  lady  Guar- 
dians he  considered  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Guardians  to  deal 
with  the  aged  deserving  poor,  whether  inmates  of  the  Work- 
house or  not  unless  they  had  the  help  of  ladies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  think  a  lady  visitor  was  at  all  in  the  same  position  as  a 
lady  Guardian.  He  thought  that  what  was  wanted  was  that  the  two 
should  be  combined  in  one.  He  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a 
lady  Guardian  would  make  the  best  and  most  persistent  lady  visitor. 
She  should  not  con6ne  her  visits  to  the  Workhouse,  to  her  official 
visiting  as  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  Surprise  visits, 
paid  as  some  of  their  excellent  officials  told  them,  at  times  reasonable 
and  unreasonable,  were  of  great  value.  He  considered  that  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  inmates  a  lady  Guardian  could  do  what  no  male 
Guardian  could,  and  which  no  lady  visitor  could  do,  as  the  latter 
had  no  official  |X)sition,  a  thing  that  was  of  the  utmost  impK>rtance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  aged  women,  taking  the  case  of 
his  own  Union,  the  Guardians  he  knew  wished  above  all  things 
that  this  class  should  be  well  cared  for,  and  that  their  comfort  should 
be  considered  as  far  as  possible.  Since  1894,  when  the  lady  mem- 
bers had  first  been  introduced  on  his  Board,  various  inexpensive  and 
excellent  reforms  had  beeen  introduced  in  that  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  Workhouse,  reforms  that  only  womanly  taste  and 
womanly  sympathy  could  have  suggested.  On  the  question  of  the 
Infirmary  wards  he  could  cordially  endorse  every  word  that  Mrs 
Fuller  had  spoken.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  all  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  welcome  the  reforms  which  she  had  suggested. 
With  regard  to  the  children,  the  advantages  of  boarding  them  out 
were,  he  considered,  incalculably  great,  when  the  system  was  properly 
administered.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was,  he  admitted,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  administer  the  system  properly,  but  he  was  sure 
that  ladies  met  the  difficulty.  Here  a  tribute  of  praise  was  due  not 
only  to  the  lady  Guardians  but  to  the  other  members  of  their  Board- 
ing-out Committees,  who  exercised  such  a  thorough  and  patient 
supervision  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.  He  believed 
that  all  questions  connected  with  women  and  children  ought  to  be 
primarily  dealt  with  by  lady  Guardians,  who  should  if  necessary  act 
in  consultation  with  the  men  on  the  Board ;  but  whose  opinions 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Board  without  question  whenever  possible. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  would  lead  to  large  increases  of  expendi- 
ture, but  he  thought  that' in  the  end  the  introduction  of  ladies  would 
prove  to  be  the  truest  economy.  He  supposed  many  of  them  knew 
the  words  of  the  headmaster  of  Harrow,  Dr  Wood — "  If  I  wanted  to 
get  anything  performed  neatly,  intelligently,  and  conscientiously,  I 
would  get  a  woman  to  do  it."    (Laughter.)     He  admitted  that  on 
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Boards  of  Guardians  they  wanted  ladies  of  the  right  sort,  ladies 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  was  in  their  work,  and  whose  aim  it 
would  always  be  to  work  harmoniously  with  their  colleagues,  and 
with  due  consideration  towards  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Board. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Geare  (Exeter)  said  that  she  must  apologise  for  stepping 
on  the  platform  to  speak.  When  she  had  come  into  the  room  she 
had  had  no  thought  of  doing  so,  but  as  lady  Guardians  had  been,  she 
thought,  rather  pulled  to  pieces  by  Mr  Hammick,  she  felt  that  she 
would  like  to  say  that  she  did  not  consider  that  lady  visitors  were  of 
much  use  in  Workhouses.  She  thought  lady  Guardians  were  of 
great  use,  and  that  lady  visitors  were  not  thought  anything  of  by 
any  one.  The  Board  looked  down  upon  them  ;  the  officers  said  they 
had  no  power  to  do,  and  simply  smiled  at  what  the  lady  visitors 
suggested.  A  lady  who  had  been  a  lady  visitor  for  years  had  said  to 
her,  "  Never  be  a  lady  visitor,  because  you  have  no  power  and  no 
position."  With  regard  to  ladies  going  through  contested  elections, 
she  thought  that  was  very  unpleasant  indeed,  but  if  they  could  be  of 
use  to  the  sick  and  poor  they  must  not  mind  anything  that  was  not 
exactly  pleasant  She  had  been  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
seven  years,  but  she  had  never  had  to  ask  for  a  single  vote  at 
elections,  because  the  gentlemen  were  always  kind  enough  to  do 
it  for  her.  (laughter.)  With  regard  to  the  conduct  in  the  Board- 
room, she  had  never  had  one  unkind  or  unpleasant  word ;  the 
Gukrdians  were  most  kind  and  polite,  and  always  listened  carefully  to 
what  the  lady  members  of  the  Board  had  to  say.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Fuller  said  she  must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  line  taken  by  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  discussion. 
What  she  would  like  to  have  heard  from  them  was  some  argument 
as  to  whether  the  suggestions  she  had  made  were  possible  or  im- 
possible. (Hear,  hear.)  Women  were  sometimes  told  that  their 
ideas  were  theoretical  and  not  possible  of  being  carried  out,  and  she 
had  hoped  that  some  gentleman,  if  her  recommendations  were  not 
practicable,  would  have  guided  her  towards  carrying  out  some  more 
practical  scheme  in  the  future.  However,  as  no  gentleman  had  shown 
any  drawbacks  to  the  suggestions  she  had  made,  she  could  only  hope 
that  they  would  go  away  from  that  gathering,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  see  that  ihe  recommendations  were  carried  out  in  their 
respective  Workhouses.  Mr  Hammick  had  been  kind  enough  to 
find  fault  with  some  of  her  theories,  but  she  was  afraid  she  could  not 
at  all  agree  with  him  that  lady  visitors  were  as  useful  as  lady 
Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  had  known  instances  herself  where 
a  Matron  of  a  Workhouse  had  behaved  most  insultingly  and  rudely 
to  a  lady  visitor,  merely  because  she  had  ventured  to  say  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  when  that  same 
lady  became  a  Guardian,  and  made  similar  complaints  before  the 
same  Matron,  she  was  met  with  civility,  because  it  was  known  that 
women  Guardians  had  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  and  the  Matron 
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was  a  servant  of  the  Board,  and  might  endanger  her  position  by  any 
incivility  to  a  Guardian.  Therefore  she  hoped  Mr  Hammick  would 
let  that  idea  slip  out  of  his  head  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.) 
His  next  objection  was  that  good  sick  nursing  was  such  an  expensive 
proceeding  in  our  Infirmary  wards.  So  it  was,  but  she  was  quite  sure 
that  no  Guardian  there  present,  and  least  of  all  Mr  Hammick, 
begrudged  that  cost.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  prosperity  of  this  country 
had  been  increasing  ever  since  1841,  and  surely,  if  that  was  so,  the 
better  treatment  of  their  poor  neighbours  should  increase  in  propor- 
tion, and  they  should  not  begrudge  any  expenditure  for  their  comfort 
in  times  of  sickness.  She  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr  Hammick  agreed 
that  boys  and  girls  starting  in  life  should  have  some  help,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  Salisbury  Board  carried  that  out,  and  was 
so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  rural  Unions.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  her- 
self was  an  elected  Guardian.  She  had  been  elected  three  times,  but 
not  by  a  contested  election.  She  thought  they  would  find  that  where 
women  chose  to  stand  for  election  as  Guardians,  as  a  rule  there  was 
no  contest  against  them.  There  was  a  contest,  perhaps,  amongst  the 
male  candidates,  but  the  ladies  were  not  opposed.  At  all  events,  she 
had  never  met  with  any  inconvenience  or  annoyance  from  a  contested 
election,  and  had  not  had  to  trouble  to  ask  for  votes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hammick  said  he  had  not  made  his  remarks  on  the  cost  of 
nursing  in  a  grudging  spirit.  He  only  drew  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  good  trained  nurses,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  a  good  article  when  it  could  be  obtained.   (Hear,  hear.) 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

Mr  Loch  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


WHAT  IS  ADEQUATE  OUTDOOR  RELIEF? 

By  Mr  C.  S.  LOCH, 

Secretary^  Charitf  Organisatiom  Society. 


On  the  question  "What  is  adequate  outdoor  relief?" 

I  have  been  asked  to  submit  to  you  some  facts  and 
arguments,  the  consideration  of  which  may  either 
suggest  an  answer,  or  at  least  indicate  the  real  nature 
of  the  problem  which  the  question  raises. 

I  fear  I  may  have  proposed  to  myself  too  argpj- 
mentative  a  mode  of  considering  the  question  ;  but  it 
will,  I  think,  have  this  merit  at  least,  that  it  will  give 
ample  scope  for  discussion. 

The  word  "  adequate  "  I  do  not  take  in  any  general 
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sen^e,  as  meaning,  for  instance,  more  in  amount ;  as  a 
friend  of  mine,  talking  of  relief,  said  that  a  guinea  had 
an  "adequate  "  ring  about  it,  or  as  I  have  heard  that  an 
Inspector  advised  a  Board  of  Guardians — the  story  is, 
of  course,  a  pure  invention — that  **  adequate  "  outdoor 
relief  meant  half-a-crown  a  week  more  all  round.  I 
take  the  word  as  meaning  equal  to,  or  proportioned  to, 
something — some  standard  or  standards  legal  or  social. 
Accordingly,  if  this  definition  of  the  word  be  correct, 
our  answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  our  ability 
to  settle,  in  the  first  instance,  the  standards  to  which 
outdoor  relief,  if  granted,  should  be  proportionate  or 
adequate.  And  if  there  is  to  be  any  general  agreement 
as  to  adequacy,  there  must  be  also  a  general  agreement 
as  to  these  standards. 

By  outdoor  relief  I  mean  especially  outdoor  relief 
allowances. 

The  Poor  Law  System. 

The  Poor  Law  enforces  a  system  of  statutory 
relief  The  Guardians  are  the  administrators  of  that 
law;  and  strictly,  they  are  civil  functionaries — a  kind  of 
magistracy,  a  quasi-judicial  body  charged  with  the  duty 
of  considering  evidence,  and  pronouncing  and  carrying 
out  decisions,  consistent  with  definite  laws  and  orders. 
They  are  not  groups  of  benevolent  persons  administer- 
ing the  charity  of  the  rates ;  and  very  important  con- 
siderations, which  would  have  great  weight  if  they 
were  administrators  of  charity,  may  concern  them  but 
little. 

The  Poor  Law  was  established,  not  as  a  separate 
law,  but  as  one  of  a  group  of  laws.  Almost  simul- 
taneously Parliament  passed  a  law  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  endowed  charities.  Also,  the  Poor 
Law  commended  itself  to  a  public  opinion  that  was  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  regulated  wage  and  enforced 
apprenticeship.  With  this  it  was  consistent.  If  wage 
is  regulated,  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  obligation  falls 
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upon  the  body  that  regulates  it,  in  some  degree,  to 
make  up  deficiencies,  should  the  wage  at  any  time 
prove  insufficient.  Hence  an  allowance  system  is  the 
counterpart  of  wage  regulation.  The  Poor  Law  has 
outlived  the  regulation  of  wage ;  and  strictly,  with  its 
disappearance  a  statutory  allowance  system,  such  as 
outdoor  relief,  should  also  disappear.  But  further, 
Poor  Law  relief  was  originally  associated  closely  with 
charitable  relief.  It  required  the  co-operation  of  two 
sets  of  officials — the  churchwardens,  as  representing 
the  church  and  the  voluntary  element  of  charity,  and 
the  Overseers,  as  representing  the  body  of  ratepayers 
and  the  statutory  element  of  relief.  It  was  formerly 
parochial,  and  so  long  as  it  was  parochial,  there  was  at 
least  ample  occasion  for  co-operation  between  these 
two  agencies. 

The  Poor  Law,  the  statutory,  relief,  no  doubt,  early 
assumed  a  predominant  position.  In  accordance  with 
a  common  social  law,  if  a  responsibility  is  assumed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  community,  the  individual 
withdraws  from  the  yoke  of  it.  A  divided  responsi- 
bility does  not  continue  divided.  It  is  assumed  by  one 
or  other  of  the  parties  concerned.  For  instance,  the  in- 
dividual, though  there  be  a  Poor  Law,  may  continue  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  no  doubt  he  does  so ;  but  the  general 
responsibility  for  relief  does  not,  he  considers,  attach 
any  longer,  either  to  himself  or  to  those  associated 
with  him — such  as  the  charitable  people  of  a  parish. 
The  word  **  parish  "  assumes  a  new  and  positive  mean- 
ing ;  it  means  **  Poor  Law  Relief."  The  comparatively 
large  amount  of  relief  annually  provided  by  local 
taxation,  draws  the  work  and  the  responsibility  upon 
the  richer  partner.  Upon  this  factor  the  development 
of  the  system  primarily  depends,  while  its  alliance 
with  charity  grows  less  and  less.  The  charges  for  relief 
mount  up  ;  and  in  a  large  section  of  the  people,  ap- 
plications for  relief  are  made  as  a  matter  of  course,  or 
the  possibility  of  having  to  apply  for  it  is  contemplated 
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as  quite  natural.  The  link  between  Poor  Law  and 
charity  had  thus  been  weakened  when  under  the  new 
Poor  Law  the  unions  of  parishes  were  formed,  and  a 
purely  statutory  system  took  the  field,  with  the  defects, 
limitations,  and  also  the  advantages  which  such  a 
system  implies. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  question  of  adequate 
outdoor  relief  in  relation  to  a  Poor  Law  that  confers 
statutory  administrative  powers  ;  that  is  divorced  from 
charitable  administration  ;  that  is,  strictly,  a  survival 
of  obsolete  economic  conditions ;  and  that  affects  the 
social  outlook  of  a  large  section  of  the  people 
and  familiarises  them  with  the  idea  of  dependence. 

The  words  of  the  legal  definition  which,  subject  to 
the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  settle  the 
system  of  relief,  are  : — 

"  For  and  towards  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
blind,  and  such  other  among  them,  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work.'* 

Neither  the  word  "adequate,"  nor  the  word 
'*  deserving"  are  used.  Discretion  as  to  the  amount 
of  relief  is  absolute,  only  the  relief  must  be  necessary 
relief ;  that  is,  the  applicant  must  be  destitute,  and  the 
relief  must  not  exceed  the  standard  of  necessity. 
Again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor  Law,  the 
claim  for  relief  has  no  relation  to  character.  Age,  or 
affliction,  or  poverty  with  inability  to  work  are  the 
qualifications. 

The  Circular  of  August  1900. 

Beside  this  statement  I  set  the  paragraph  on 
adequate  relief,  taken  from  the  Circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  August  1900,  and  I  will  then 
submit  some  evidence,  which  has  been  given,  chiefly, 
by  witnesses  of  long  official  and  personal  experience, 
at  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  which 
reported  in    1895.     It  seemed  to  me  better  for  our 
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purpose  that  I  should  rather  quote  evidence  on  the 
points  under  discussion,  than  make  general  statements 
myself. 

The  paragraph  from  the  Circular  is  as  follows  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  deserving  poor,  it  has 
been* felt  that  persons  who  have  habitually  led  decent  and  deserving 
lives  should,  if  they  require  relief  in  their  old  age,  receive  different 
treatment  from  those  whose  previous  habits  and  character  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  or  who  have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up 
of  their  family  or  otherwise.  The  Board  consider  that  aged  deserv- 
ing persons  should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  Workhouse  at  all,  unless 
there  is  some  cause  that  renders  such  a  course  necessary,  such  as 
infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the  absence  of  house  accommodation,  or 
of  a  suitable  person  to  care  for  them,  or  some  similar  cause,  but  that 
they  should  be  relieved  by  having  adequate  outdoor  relief  granted  to 
them.  The  Board  are  happy  to  think  that  it  is  commonly  the 
practice  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  in  such  cases, 
but  they  are  afraid  that  too  frequently  such  relief  is  not  adequate  in 
amount.  They  are  desirous  of  pressing  upon  the  Guardians  that 
such  relief  should,  when  granted,  be  always  adequate." 

If  we  contrast  this  instruction  with  the  quotation 
from  the  Act  above  mentioned,  we  find  ( i )  that  in  the 
instruction  there  is  no  allusion  to  destitution  nor  any 
suggestion  that  the  relief  should  be  limited  to  what  is 
necessary;  (2)  that  a  new  factor  is  introduced — the 
question  of  desert,  and  that  desert  is  defined  as  **  hav- 
ing habitually  led  a  decent  and  deserving  life,  and 
exercised  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  a  family  or  other- 
wise." (3)  If  outdoor  relief  is  given,  it  is  to  be 
adequate  in  amount,  though  there  is  no  definition  of 
adequacy;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  **aged  deserving 
persons,"  outdoor  relief  should  be  the  rule,  and  indoor 
relief  the  exception. 

Clearly  this  instruction  is  a  new  Poor  Law — that 
is,  if  it  is  accepted  as  obligatory.  It  would  fetter  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  these  four  ways,  in  regard  to  all 
of  which  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  if  we  limit 
our  statement  to  the  **not  able  bodied"  or  *'aged," 
previous  Orders  and  Circulars  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  left  them  a  free  discretion. 
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Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor. 

We  turn  then  to  the  evidence. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  reported 
as  follows : — 

"  The  abuses  incident  to  outdoor  relief,  unless  carefully  adminis- 
tered, are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  grave ;  and  in  some  Unions  a 
reaction  has  led  to  its  close  restriction.  Such  a  system  has  in  some 
cases  met  with  considerable  success,  but  requires,  as  its  advocates 
fully  recognise,  great  personal  devotion  on  the  part  of  Guardians, 
with  the  close  and  assured  co-operation  of  organised  charity. 

"  We  do  not  ourselves  advocate  any  restriction  of  the  present 
powers  of  Guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  destitute 
aged  persons,  and,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  recommendations, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  relief  should  always  be  settled 
with  a  due  r^ard  to  the  past  character,  health,  and  surroundings 
of  the  applicant,  and  shbuld  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  destitution. 
It  accordingly  appears  to  us  eminently  desirable  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  adopt  rules  in  accordance  with*  the  general  principle 
we  have  indicated,  by  which  they  may  be  broadly  guided  in  dealing 
with  individual  cases  of  relief,  and  that  such  rules  should  be  generally 
aiade  known  for  the  information  of  the  poor  of  the  Union  in  order 
that  those  really  in  need  may  npt  be  discouraged  from  applying. 

"And  we  recommend  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
call  special  attention,  either  directly  or  through  their  Inspectors,  to 
the  evils  of  inadequate  relief,  and  the  necessity  of  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  of  each  case  with  a  view  to  the  suitable  grant  of  relief  in 
accordance  with  clear  general  principles.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  would  be  of  great  value,  and  would  be  free  from  the  objec- 
tions attaching  both  to  formal  regulations  on  the  subject,  and  to  the 
intervention  of  the  central  department  in  individual  cases." 

In  these  paragraphs,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
difficulties  of  the  Circular  of  1900  are  avoided.  Stress 
is  laid  on  destitution  as  the  condition  of  relief;  no 
desert  or  thrift  test  is  suggested,  but  **a  due  regard  to 
past  character,  health,  and  surroundings,"  considera- 
tions which  would  naturally  be  taken  together  and  not 
separately  ;  adequacy  is  defined  as  **  adequate  to  meet 
destitution";  the  discretion  which  the  law  gives  to  the 
Guardians  as  to  the  policy  they  may  adopt  in  regard 
to  outdoor  relief  is  not  in  any  way  trammelled ;  and 
stress  is  laid  on  the  great  necessity  of  investigation. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  quotations  I  have 
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read,  that  the  question  of  adequate  outdoor  relief  can- 
not be  fairly  considered  except  in  relation  «to  the  fol- 
lowing points :  The  extent  and  reality  of  destitution  ; 
the  system  of  investigation  ;  the  use  of  indoor  relief ; 
the  method  of  supervising  and  revising  continuing 
cases  ;  the  help  forthcoming  from  other  sources — rela- 
tions, former  employers,  charities,  &c.  ;  the  effect  of 
outdoor  relief  on  wages.  Accordingly,  though  we  have 
clearly  found  one  standard  of  adequacy — namely, 
**  adequate  to  meet  destitution,"  we  have  now  to  try 
and  fix  another  standard — a  social  standard,  the  nature 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  defined. 

Social  Theory. 

But  before  considering  this,  a  word  must  be  said 
on  social  theory.  However  vague  it  may  be,  or  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  laid  aside  or  taken  up  in  different 
moods,  every  one  has  some  kind  of  social  theory. 
According  to  the  theory  we  hold  we  shall  probably 
judge — possibly  prejudge — largely  the  issues  that  we 
have  to  settle.  Therefore  to  clear  the  ground,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  the  following  : — 

Any  system  of  Poor  Law  (or  charitable)  relief  that 
tends  to  weaken  the  instinct  of  self-support,  or  that 
tends  to  weaken  family  obligations,  is  injurious  to  the 
community  at  large  and  to  the  individual.  A  good 
administration  of  relief  must  be  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  enforcement  of  this  instinct  and  these 
obligations.  Unless  this  major  premiss  is  accepted,  we 
shall,  I  think,  wander  about  in  vain  search  for  any 
standard  by  which,  on  the  social  side  at  least,  we  can 
judge  of  the  **  adequacy  "  of  outdoor  relief. 

Inquiry  and  the  Fact  of  Destitution, 

This  granted,  our  first  point  is  **  the  extent  and 
reality  of  destitution,"  and  coupled  with  this  is  the 
question  of  inquiry.    Can  it  be  assumed,  as  the  Circular 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board  appears  to  do,  that 
there  is  destitution?  For  if  there  is  not,  there  is 
clearly  no  question  of  **  adequate  "  relief. 

On  this  point  I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr  J.  S. 
Davy,  H.M.  Inspector.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  (Q.  17 10-17 12)  he  said  : 

"  The  indoor  returns  are  the  great  criterion  of  the  number  of 
destitute  i)ersons,  but  the  outdoor  returns  are  not  an  absolutely  safe 
criterion,  because  numbers  of  outdoor  paupers  are  not  destitute,  and 
are  merely  getting  outdoor  relief  as  a  subsidiary  source  of  income, 
and  are  not  in  urgent  need  of  it."  "There  is  a  great  number  of  persons 
receiving  outdoor  relief  who,  if  the  law  were  strictly  administered, 
would  be  refused  outdoor  relief,  and  they  would  disappear  from  the 
pauper  list  altogether." 

This  preliminary  question  cannot  then  be  passed 
over ;  and  another  follows.  How  is  the  reality  of 
destitution  tested  ?  There  are  usually  two  replies  to 
this — by  inquiry  and  by  the  Workhouse  test. 

Sir  Hugh  Owen,  late  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  says  (Q.  174)  : 

"  Relief  is  given  in  some  cases  without  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  the 
facts.  It  is  given  for  long  periods  without  any  watching  of  the  cases, 
and  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  change  of  circumstances  that 
would  affect  the  way  in  which  the  case  is  dealt  with,  and  there  are 
insufficient  inquiries  as  to  relations  and  persons  on  whom  the  paupers 
have  a  moral  claim  for  assistance,  although  there  may  be  no  legal 
liability." 

What  is  the  system  of  inquiry,  then,  for  on  that  all 
will  depend.'*  If  it  is  a  good  system,  it  is  likely  to  let 
sh'p  but  very  few  cases  in  consequence  of  insufficiency 
of  investigation.  Adequacy  of  outdoor  relief  depends 
on  adequacy  of  inquiry. 

The  Application  and  Report  Book  sets  the  standard 
of  inquiry.  Is  the  inquiry  which  it  suggests  made,  or, 
if  made,  is  it  sufficient  ? 

I  believe  that  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  in 
regard  to  many  Unions  both  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  There  are  limitations  to 
the  possibility  of  inquiry,  but  if  our  system  of  statutory 
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relief  is  to  be  based  upon  it  to  any  great  extent,  and  is 
also  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of 
the  Circular  of  August  1900,  both  forms  and  method,  it 
appears  to  me,  require  revision. 

Let  me  give  some  instances. 

Thus,  A.  B.  (address,  &c.),  "infirm  from  age." 
Under  the  heading  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Book— 

"  If  receiving  regular  or  temporary  relief  and  any  other  and  what 
relief  from  clubs,  charitable  institutions,  Government  pensions, or  other- 
wise ;  such  relief,  pension,  allowance,  or  contribution  to  be  described 
and  the  amount  stated," 

the  entry  is  **  A  new  case." 

Under  **  Present  cause  of  seeking  relief,  or  nature 
of  application,"  the  entry  is  **  Applies  for  out-relief." 

Under  "  Observations  and  names  of  relations  liable  by  law  to 
relieve  the  applicant,  distinguishing  those  apparently  capable  of 
assisting  the  applicant,"  and  "  Present  weekly  earnings  or  other 
income  of  applicant  and  family  dependent  on  him  or  her," 

the   entry  is,    **  Earns  from  4s.   or  5s.     From 


Church,  IS.  One  son  single,  in  St  Jude's  Hospital 
six  weeks." 

Then,  when  the  case  becomes  chronic,  under  *•  If 
receiving."  &c.,  the  entry  is,  **  2  lb.  meat  and  2s. 
grocery,"  and  under  **  Present  cause  "  (as  in  many  cases 
that  recur  monthly  or  quarterly),  the  entry  is,  **  Applies 
for  continuance." 

I  could  quote  a  large  number  of  similar  instances, 
and  they  might  be,  I  believe,  taken  from  many  Unions. 
Thus,  under  **  Present  weekly  earnings,"  &c.,  **  Rent, 
3s.,  none  owing.  A  Mrs  X.  gives  2s.  weekly." 
Or  under  *'  Observations  "  and  **  Present  Wages,"  &c., 
'*  Living  with  married  daughter,  whose  husband  is  a 
labourer,  with  seven  young  children,  earning  jCi  per 
week.  Applicant  pays  her  daughter  is.  6d.  for  rent." 
And  so  on. 

Now,  it  is  possible,  or  probable,  that  the 
Relieving  Officer  is  in  possession  of  additional  informa- 
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tion,  which  is  not  entered  in  the  Application  and 
Report  Book,  but,  so  far  as  the  written  evidence  goes, 
it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  guide  in  regard  to 
the  question  whether  the  outdoor  relief  is  adequate 
or  not.  There  is  usually  nothing  to  show  that  the 
statement  includes  all  the  children  of  the  applicant 
legally  responsible.  Their  names  and  addresses  are 
not  entered.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  exhaus- 
tive inquiry  as  to  earnings,  and  no  reference  to 
information  obtained  from  an  employer,  if  the  ap- 
plicant has  been  employed  in  regular  work.  On 
the  form  itself  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  Sir 
Hugh  Owen's  suggestion,  that  more  sufficient  in- 
quiries should  be  made  as  to  relations  and  persons 
on  whom  the  paupers  have  only  a  moral  claim 
for  assistance.  If  this  were  to  be  seriously  adopted, 
all  the  names  and  addresses  of  sons  and  daughters 
would  have  to  be  entered,  and  some  one  would  have 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  pressing  on  these  relations 
the  moral  claim  that  rests  upon  them.  But  this,  so 
far  as  1  *know,  is  seldom  or  never  done  by  the  Poor 
Law,  and,  with  the  large  amount  of  miscellaneous 
work  that  falls  upon  the  Relieving  Officers,  I  cannot 
well  see  how  they  could  be  made  responsible  for  it. 
The  method  and  entries  of  the .  investigation  become 
a  still  more  serious  question  in  view  of  the  Circular  of 
1900.  How  is  it  possible,  on  the  present  method,  on 
such  evidence  as  is  now  usually  obtained  and  entered, 
even  with  its  verbal  supplementation  by  the  Relieving 
Officer,  to  decide  whether  the  applicant  has  **  habitually 
led  that  decent  and  deserving  life  and  exercised  that 
thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of  a  family  or  otherwise," 
which  is  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  special  consideration  ? 
The  very  rudiments  of  such  an  inquiry  are  wanting. 
No  information  is  entered  except  as  to  present  wages. 
Evidence  of  thrift  has  no  place  on  the  form,  and 
character  is  not  mentioned  —  rightly  so  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrongly 
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so  from  that  of  the  Circular  of  1900.  If  such  inquiries 
have  to  be  made  under  our  Poor  Law  system,  our 
Poor  Law  method  will  have  to  be  altered. 

In  regard  to  the  receipts  of  the  applicant  under 
**  other  income,"  the  same  may  be  said — the  entries  are 
usually  quite  insufficient.     The  crucial  issue — how   he 
has  been  living  before  the  time  of  application,  is  not 
really  dealt  with.     Thus  "  No  relations,  no  means  "  in 
one  case  is  the  entry.     How  is  it,  one  asks,  that  the 
applicant    in    such    circumstances   has    been   able    to 
manage  at  all  ?     The  sums  stated  to  be  received  from 
charities  are  few  and  small,  and  without  some  such 
help  the  aid  given  is  obviously  insufficient ;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  verification.     It  is  usually  said  that 
outdoor   relief  is  given  in  small  sums  because  it   is 
supplemented  by  other  sums  that  come  in,  known  or 
unknown    to    the    Guardians,    from    other    quarters. 
Adequate  inquiry  would  show  definitely  and  inclusively 
what  these  sums  are.     An  allowance  of  outdoor  relief 
given  without  this  information  is  fixed  at  a  venture. 
I    know  that  on  this  form  in  some — many  Unions,    I 
believe — a  much  more  careful  inquiry  is  made  than  the 
form  suggests.     But  the  question  affects  the  system  as 
a  system.     And  I  think  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  if  relief  is  to  be  adequate,  the  investi- 
gation will  have  to  be  made  much  more  complete,  and 
the  whole  method  of  it  altered  and  improved.     Person- 
ally I  think  that  good  records  cannot  be  made,  kept, 
and  properly  used,  unless  the  case  paper  system  be 
adopted,  as  at  Paddington,   Lambeth,  and,   I  believe, 
elsewhere. 

Against  this  general  view  it  may  be,  of  course, 
urged  that,  with  the  staff  and  under  the  conditions  of 
a  town  Union,  thorough  inquiry  is  impossible.  If  this 
be  so,  of  course,  the  whole  outdoor  relief  allowance 
system  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  system  of  inquiry 
can  never  be  adequate,  the  relief  cannot  be.  It  can 
only  be   speculative,   and  therefore  arbitrary  and  in- 
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jurious.  And  this  is  one  argument  for  the  restriction 
of  outdoor  relief  to  a  minimum. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  to  inquiry — the 
offer  of  the  house.  But,  as  Poor  Law  administration 
is  normally  conducted,  little  importance,  I  think,  can 
be  attached  to  this  method. 

Mr  Davy  says  (Q.  1706) : — 

"The  Workhouse  test  in  a  country  Union  as  a  test  is  very 
seldom  mentioned.  The  paupers  who  come  into  the  Workhouse 
come  in  to  a  great  extent  on  their  own  application,  or  on  the 
Relieving  Officer's  orders,  these  orders  coming  before  the  Guardians 
for  confirmation.  It  is  not  very  often  that  a  country  Board  of 
Guardians  who  administer  relief  in  the  short  way  that  a  proportion 
of  Guardians  do,  will  give  Workhouse  orders  as  a  test  What  they 
do  is  to  give  small  doles  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  people  who  are 
going  to  get  outdoor  relief,  and  when  they  do  not  want  to  give 
outdoor  relief,  they  take  the  course,  against  which  I  always  pro- 
test, of  refusing  relief  altogether." 

Mutatis  mutandis^  most  of  this  evidence  would 
apply,  I  believe,  to  many  town  Unions.  And  in  regard 
to  the  country  we  may  also  quote  Mr  Baldwyn 
Fleming's  last  report : — 

'*  As  a  rule  it  is  a  fact  that  old  folk  who  are  able  to  manage  with 
out-relief  receive  out-relief,  and  have  the  expectation  of  out  relief, 
if  it  will  be  any  good  to  them,  and  not  the  shadow  of  the  Workhouse 
all  their  lives." 

So  far  as  general  practice  is  concerned,  I  may 
therefore,  I  think,  eliminate  the  Workhouse  test 
altogether.  That,  instead  of  leaving  the  question  to 
the  discretion  of  Guardians,  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  themselves  adopt  the  view  that  in  regard 
to  any  class  of  cases  outdoor  relief  should  be  the 
rule  and  indoor  relief  the  exception,  is  sufficiently 
significant.  Indoor  relief  is  at  least  adequate.  It  can 
hardlv  be  otherwise. 

Decisions  and  Adequacv^. 

Again,  settled  principles  (or  even  rules,  as  the  Aged 
Poor  Commission    suggested)  are  necessary,   if  ade- 
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quate  relief  is  to  be  ensured.  Only  thus  will  arbitrary 
or  partial  decisions  be  avoided.  The  adjudicating 
court  must,  however,  be  a  very  different  court  of 
decision  to  that  which  a  friend  of  mine,  an  experi- 
enced member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  describes. 
He  writes : — 

"  Conip>osed  as  they  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  different 
in  religion,  politics,  trades,  and  professions — and  often  as  not  m 
ethical  standards — their  estimates  of  human  nature  are  bound  to 
differ  /oio  ccelo^  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  Any  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration  will  know  that 
this  is  no  imaginary  position.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this 
Guardian  or  that  Guardian  at  a  particular  meeting  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  decision  of  a  case.  The  decisions  in  one  committee  room 
are  totally  different  from  those  in  another  committee  room.  Questions 
are  decided  upon  side  issues  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  case. 
There  is  frequently  outside  pressure  of  all  sorts — especially  at  elec- 
tion times.  '  Influential  ratepayers  *  press  cases  for  relief.  Agitations 
are  got  up  in  the  local  press  and  elsewhere.  Applicants  for  relief 
are  frequently  known  to  Guardians  in  >some  capacity  outside  the 
Board-room,  and  in  such  cases  there  cannot  fail  to  be  some  bias, 
however  unintentional,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Again  the  natural  tendency  of  every  one  is  to  say  yes,  rather  than 
no !  That  tendency  is  not  lessened  when  it  is  a  public  fund  that 
is  being  dealt  with.  .  .  ." 

This  evidence  may  be  pressed  to  several  conclusions. 
Two  at  least  it  will  support — that,  if  a  system  of 
adequate  outdoor  relief  is  to  be  adopted,  it  will  neces- 
sitate the  formation  of  ''adequate"  Boards, — Boards 
consisting  of  members  selected  for  their  special  com- 
petence and  independence,  and  that  as  matters  now 
stand,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  Boards  to  deal  with  any 
but  the  simplest  issues  in  individual  cases,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legal  standard  of  destitution. 

The  Social  Standard  of  Adequacy. 

We  have  next  to  turn  to  what  I  have  called  the 
social  standard  of  adequacy. 

At  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  (Q.  191)  mentioned  three  or  four  classes 
of  cases  '*  in  which  the  Guardians  would  determine  to 
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give  indoor  relief  in  preference  to  outdoor:"  (i)  "  cases 
of  people  so  old  and  so  helpless  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  live  by  themselves  without  any  one  to  look 
after  them  ; "  (2)  cases  of  men  who  "drink  heavily  when- 
ever they  succeed  in  getting  any  money ; ''  (3)  cases 
where  the  cottage  is  *'  a  broken-down  dwelling  ; "  and 
there  is  filth  and  insanitation  ;  lastly,  (4)  **  cases  where 
the  Guardians  have  doubts  whether  the  person  apply- 
ing has  not  sufficient  means,  or  has  not  relations  who 
ought  to  assist,  and  so  help  to  keep  him  from  becoming 
chargeable  on  the  rates." 

The  reasons  which  these  categories  suggest  are  in- 
structive from  the  point  of  view  of  our  question. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  relief,  except  in 
the  House,  is  ** inadequate" — (i)  if  there  is  no 
sufficient  supervision  or  ** looking  after"  within  the 
home ;  (2)  if  the  man  is  intemperate — for  in  that 
case,  as  there  is  no  check  on  the  uncontrolled  desires 
which  cause  his  wasteful  expenditure,  there  can  be  no 
filling  up  of  his  need,  and,  as  the  more  he  spends  the 
more  he  wants,  no  relief  can  be  adequate ;  (3)  if 
money  for  relief  is  paid,  but  is  not  spent  in  purchas- 
ing sanitary  accommodation,  or,  what  is  not  infrequent, 
if  •*  the  people  are  living  in  a  state  of  filth  " — for  no 
additional  relief  will  be  **  adequate  "  and  make  up  for 
those  conditions ;  (4)  if  on  the  grounds  of  social  obli- 
gation, either  the  applicant  or  his  relations  are  pre- 
sumably not  doing  their  part,  the  outdoor  relief  cannot 
be  adequate,  that  is,  however  large  it  be  in  amount, 
it  cannot  be  any  real  substitute  for  the  money  which 
the  applicant  has  and  ought  to  spend  on  himself,  or 
which  the  relations  should  pay  on  his  behalf. 

There  is  thus  a  recognition  of  a  certain  social 
standard,  and  outdoor  relief  which  is  not  consistent 
with  that  standard  is  **  inadequate,"  either  because  it 
cannot  purchase  some  things  which  by  that  standard 
the  individual  should  possess — temperance,  cleanliness, 
and  family  obligations,  or  because  certain  conditions 
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are  wanting  and  cannot  be  or  are  not  purchased 
by  It,  such  as  sufficient  supervision  or  sanitary 
accommodation. 

Supervision. 

It  is  plain  that  some  of  these  conditions  cannot  be 
fulfilled  unless  the  supervision  of  the  persons  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  allowances  is  close  and  constant. 
With  ill-health  want  may  increase,  or  the  room  become 
more  and  more  dirty,  or  help  from  some  charitable 
source  may  lapse,  or  the  payment  from  some  relation 
legally  or  morally  bound  to  assist.  How  then  about 
the  adequacy  of  supervision  ?  When  the  cases  come 
up  for  quarterly  report  at  a  Board  there  is  often  no 
detailed  report  on  particular  points,  health,  pawning, 
"other  income,"  &c.  The  chief  entries  are  ** con- 
tinuance of  outdoor  relief,"  and  the  amount  granted  at 
the  time  of  the  last  decision.  The  report  is  *'no 
change** — a  rare  state  of  things  for  very  long  periods 
in  our  sublunary  life,  and  the  decision  is  **  same  relief." 

On  this  point  again  I  take  Mr  Davy  s  evidence  (Q. 
1 715,  &c.):— 

"  My  contention  is  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  not  entitled  to 
search  out  cases  of  distress,  but  when  they  have  by  a  quasi-judicial 
decision  accepted  a  man  as  a  pauper,  and  given  him  outdoor  relief, 
they  are  responsible  for  his  treatment.  They  ought  to  see  that  he 
is  properly  clothed,  properly  housed,  and  properly  fed.  They  have 
no  business  to  send  him  2s.  a  week,  and  wash  their  hands  of  him. 
.  .  .  The  relief  that  is  now  given  is  inadequate  .  .  .  the  pauper  is 
not  properly  looked  after  .  .  .  either  by  the  Relieving  Officer  or 
by  the  Medical  Officer.  That  is  part  of  the  system.  ...  If  you 
only  give  half-a-crown  a  week  to  old  people,  supposing  they  pay  a 
shilling  rent,  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  upon.  Therefore, 
they  must  either  be  living  with  their  relations,  in  which  case  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  or  they  receive  charity,  or  have  other  sources  of 
income  which  are  unknown  to  the  Guardians,  or  not  fully  known  to 
the  Guardians.  That  is  bad  relief,  and  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayer. 
Or  thirdly,  they  are  starving,  which  is  grossly  cruel;  or  fourthly, 
they  are  earning  money,  and  if  they  are  earning  money,  for  every 
penny  that  they  earn,  by  even  casual  employment,  they  are  taking 
precisely  the  same  sum  from  an  independent  poor  person.  .  .  .  The 
relief  is  very  frequently  given  for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty-six  weeks, 
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and  very  commonly  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  Reheving  Officer  will  actually  see  the  pauper,  or  visit  his  house 
during  the  period  for  which  the  relief  is  given.  ...  I  think  that 
no  relief  ought  to  be  given  for  a  longer  i)eriod  than,  say,  six  weeks. 
I  should  prefer  that  it  should  only  be  given  for  a  fortnight.  That 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  ...  As  to  living  '  in  cottages  unfit  for 
human  habitation,' that  is  not  at  all  unfrequent.  It  goes  on  until 
somebody  or  other  calls  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the  state 
of  the  cottage  in  which  the  pauper  lives." 

Need  I  say  more  about  this  social  standard.^  If 
it  is  to  be  seriously  adopted  by  a  Board  of  Guardians, 
It  will  necessitate  a  weekly  or  at  least  a  fortnightly  visit 
to  the  home  instead  of  the  distribution  of  relief  at  pay 
stations,  a  precise  report  made  at  least  quarterly  to 
the  Guardians  on  some  eight  or  nine  points  of  supreme 
importance  in  continuing  cases,  and  a  larger  expendi- 
ture on  official  aid.  Outdoor  relief  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  cheap  system.  Like  any  other  system  it  can 
be  worked  cheaply,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  made  adequate 
to  the  social  standard,  it  must  be  very  much  more 
cosdy  than  it  now  is. 

Assistance  by  Relations. 

To  revert  to  the  assistance  of  relations,  if  allow- 
ance-relief is  to  be  adequate,  the  strictest  adherence  to 
inquiry,  and  rightful  persuasion,  and  constant  super- 
vision are  necessary.  In  old  age  the  population  just 
above  those  in  receipt  of  the  Poor  Law  is  dependent 
primarily  on  relations  and  friends  and  old  employers. 
In  5,021  cases  in  which  the  weekly  income  was  stated 
not  to  exceed  los.,  and  in  which  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  was  not  admitted,  earnings  including  pensions 
from  former  employers  was  the  source  of  support  in 
37.1  per  cent,  cases,  and  from  children,  relations,  and 
friends,  55.6  cases.*  This  shows  how  disastrous  out- 
door relief  allowances  may  be,  if  the  Guardians 
ignore  these  sources  of  help,  and  do  not  rigidly  adhere 
to  the  social  standard.     Otherwise  at  every  step  they 
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*  Aged  Deserving  Poor — Report  on  Financial  Aspects,  1900,  p.  31. 
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not  only  make  paupers,  but  weaken  the  very  fabric  of 
our  self-supporting  society. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question — What 
is  adequate  outdoor  relief? 

Outdoor  relief  is  adequate  if  it  suffices  to  meet 
actual  destitution — if  it  is  necessary  relief.  This  is  the 
legal  position.  The  relief  is  a  statutory  grant,  and  the 
Guardians  have  to  assess  it  as  they  would  a  part  of 
a  rate  paid  out  to  a  destitute  ratepayer.  On  whatever 
evidence  they  decide,  the  Guardians  have  thus  to 
decide:  ** destitution  will  be  met  by  so  much  relief; 
let  so  much  be  granted."     No  other  issue  is  involved. 

But  if  a  social  standard  is  adopted,  then  quasi- 
charitable  considerations  are  taken  into  account,  which 
create  practically  a  concurrent  standard  of  adequacy. 
If  this  standard  be  applied,  then  adequate  outdoor 
relief  may  be  defined  as  necessary  relief  granted 
to  persons  who  (i)  on  personal,  moral,  or  social 
grounds  ought  not  to  be  offered  the  House,  who, 
(2)  after  detailed  inquiry,  are  found  to  be  without 
sufficient  aid  from  their  own  or  other  resources,  from 
relations  legally  or  morally  bound  to  assist,  former 
employers,  friends — all  of  whom  on  grounds  of  regard 
or  charity  are  under  a  relative  obligation  to  help — 
and  who  (3)  are  constantly  and  carefully  visited  and 
reported  on. 

It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
how  far  a  public  system  for  providing  outdoor  allow- 
ances is  for  the  common  good.  I  have  endeavoured 
only  to  define  **  adequate  out-door  relief."  And 
whether  my  definition  is  accepted  or  not,  these  two 
conclusions  at  least  will,  I  hope,  be  approved :  that 
**  adequacy  "  in  regard  to  one  point  of  administration, 
such  as  relief,  necessitates  adequacy  in  regard  to  many 
other  points  of  administration  which  are  of  equal  im- 
portance ;  and  that,  whatever  definition  of  '^adequacy  " 
be  approved,  doles  of  relief,  under  the  name  of  out- 
door relief  or  any  other  name,  are  harmful. 
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Mr  Walter  Palmer,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  have 
been  invited  to  open  the  discussion,  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  lady 
who  was  kind  enough  to  write  to  him  was  under  a  misapprehension, 
because  he  himself  personally  could  make  no  claim  to  have  taken 
any  practical  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  any 
place  whatever.  He  presumed,  however,  that  any  one  who  came 
forward  at  all  in  a  public  way  must  have  some  views  upon  the 
subject,  and  naturally  he  had  his  own.  Before  proceeding  further, 
he  said  he  would  like  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  had  been  to  him  to 
meet  Mr  Loch  for  the  first  time.  He  had  often  heard  of  the  good 
work  he  had  done  in  I^ndon  in  connection  with  a  society  he  him- 
self subscribed  to,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Mr  Loph  was 
perhaps  the  most  capable  man  in  this  country  for  reading  a  paper  upon 
this  particular  subject,  and  they  must  all  admit  that  it  was  a  difficult 
subject  If,  as  Mr  Loch  said,,  they  were  dealing' simply  with  indoor 
relief,  the  question  of  adequacy  would  not  come,  as  indoor  relief  was 
supposed  to  be  adequate.  Then-  Mr  Loch  went  on  to  make  a' care- 
ful analysis  of  what  could  be  considered  adequate  outdoor  relief,  and 
of  course  that  brought  them  in  contact  with  many  difficult  questions. 
His  own  opinioti  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  sort,  of  out- 
door relief,  what  most  people  would  call  adequate,  without  upsetting 
many  institutions  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  outdoor  relief 
were  made  adequate,  surely  it  would  to  a  very  great  extent  infringe 
u|x)n  the  work  that  was  undertaken  by  the  great  Friendly  Societies.. 
Of  course  he  might  be  wrong.  He  must  say  that  he  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  the  work  being  done  by  the  Friendly  Societies,,  because 
it  mostly  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  thrift.  Those  people  who  were 
in  need  of  relief  were  those  who  had  never  been  able  to  provide  by 
way  of  thrift  for  themselves,  or  perhaps  would  not  do  so.  .  (Hear, 
hear.)  Of  course  one  was  extremely  sorry  for  those  who  could  not 
undertake  anything  in  the  way  of  thrift,  or  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  became  in  need  of  relief ;  and  their  sympathy,  he  thought, 
should  in  such  cases  be  extended  to  the  utmost.  But  it  was  then 
that,  the  difficulty  arose,  for  when  they  came  to  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  relief  by  the  Guardians,  they  could  not  extend  it  in-  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  really  what  was  called  adequate..  It  brought  them 
at  once  to  what  were  the  well-known  views  of  Mr  Loch  as  to  what 
were  the  legal  relief,  and  what  more  properly  appertained  10  charitable 
aid.  Of  course  if  legal  relief  could  be  limited  to  relief  given  in  the 
Workhouse,  and  all  charitable  relief  to  that  which  was  given  outside, 
it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  but  he  presumed  they  could  not 
accept  such  a  definition  ;  and  therefore  the  difficulty  naturally  arose 
as  to  how  far  charitable  relief  should  gp  in  supplementing  that  which 
must  be  given  legally  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  Mr  Loch  had  very  carefully  analysed 
this  question  of  what  was  adequate  relief,  and  he  had  gone  on  to 
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point  out  that  there  could  not  be  adequate  relief  without  the  neces- 
sary inquiry,  and  he  must  confess  that,  judging  by  the  evidence  Mr 
Loch  had  brought  before  them,  he  thought  he  was  correct.  Then 
Mr  Ix)ch  went  on  to  question  the  constitution  of  the  Boards,  and 
whether  the  people  who  constituted  them  were  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  the  inquiry  which  was  necessary  to  decide  what  was 
adequate  relief.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that  brought  one  to  a  very 
important  matter  which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  paper.  If  the 
Boards  were  to  consist  of  people  who  were  not  to  be  elected  until 
their  fitness  to  conduct  an  inquiry  had  been  determined,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Boards  must  be  very  different.  He  would  rather 
like  to  ask  Mr  Loch  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  a  greater  centralisa- 
tion of  our  system  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws,  because  it  might 
have  a  rather  important  bearing  upon  that  point,  and  whether  he 
was  in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  present  system  of  election. 
("  Ho,  ho.") 

Mr  Loch  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  any  greater  centralisation. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Palmer  proceeding,  said  that  after  all  the  question  which 
principally  arose  was  where  the  distinction  came  in  between  private 
and  public  charity.  He  maintained  from  the  way  Mr  Loch  had 
addressed  himself  to  the  question  that  he  thought  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  proper  system  of  inquiry  as  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  at  present  constituted,  and  if  that  were  so,  to  what  system 
did  he  really  poopose.  The  charity  organisation  was  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  itself,  and  did  Mr  Loch  think  it  was  p>ossible  by  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  it  necessary  for  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  make  the  series  of  inquiries  which  he  said  were  not 
made  now,  or  how  did  he  propose  to  set  about  it.  After  all,  as  he  had 
said  before,  he  felt  himself  as  one  speaking  rather  in  ignorance  of  the 
whole  question,  but  it  all  came  back  to  this (Interruption.) 

Mr  Palmer  said  he  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  had 
interrupted  hiih  if  a  system  of  adequate  relief  was  carried  out  now, 
why  it  was  one  heard  of  cases  that  were  not  dealt  with.  There  was 
no  denying  the  fact  because  we  came  across  many  cases  of  those 
who  did  not  receive  adequate  relief,  and  if  they  were  dealt  with  in  an 
adequate  way,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Mr  Loch  to 
have  written  that  paper.  He  himself  felt  very  grateful  to  him  for 
having  written  it,  because  he  had  very  much  enlightened  himself  on 
one  or  two  important  questions.  He  would  like  to  know,  however, 
what  system  he  really  proposed  as  possible  of  being  carried  out  in 
order  to  establish  some  better  system  of  inquiry  as  regards  the 
individual  cases  brought  before  the  Board  of  Guardians.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  H.  HoBHOUSE,  M.P.,  said  that  in  his  admirable  and  most 
instructive  paper,  Mr  Loch  had  done  a  great  service  by  calling 
attention  to  the  critical  state  in  which  Poor  Law  administration  was 
at  the  present  time.     There  was  no  doubt,  as  he  had  said,  that  the 
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circular  issued  last  year,  with  the  best  intentions  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  meant  from  one  point  of  view  practically  a  new 
Poor  Law  system.  They  should  very  carefully  consider  the 
principles  which  underlay  their  present  Poor  Law  system  before  they 
lightly  abandoned  it.  Mr  Loch  had  done  a  great  service  also  in 
calling  attention  to  the  great  difBculties  of  defining  what  was  adequate 
outdoor  relief,  except  in  relation  to  the  mere  fact  of  destitution. 
They  were  aware  that  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  certain 
quarters  for  what  were  called  Old  Age  Pensions.  Let  them  not  mix 
up  the  cry  for  Old  Age  Pensions  too  much  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws.  He  thought  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  notion, 
which  seems  to  have  grown  up  within  the  last  year  or  two,  that  they 
could  meet  this  cry  for  Old  Age  Pensions  simply  by  a  relaxed  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law.  By  all  means  let  them  encourage  thrift 
in  every  shape  and  form.  He  saw  that  some  of  his  political  friends 
had  lately  been  desirous  of  encouraging  thrift  by  tying  the  hands  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  applicants  for  relief  who 
were  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  They  proposed  that  Guardians 
should  no  longer  have  discretion  in  administering  relief  in  such  cases, 
but  should  be  absolutely  obliged  to  regard  those  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  who  were  not  in  receipt  of  more  than  five  shillings  a  week 
from  their  society  as  destitute  persons.  That  was  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  legislation  ;  and  they  were  indebted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
for  giving  them  another  opportunity  of  considering  the  question. 
Let  them  consider  especially  whether  it  was  wise  to  regard  one 
form  of  thrift  as  so  much  higher  than  another,  and  to  treat  the 
man  who  properly  and  rightly  had  joined  a  Friendly  Society,  on 
different  lines  to  one  who  preferred  to  put  his  money  in  a  savings 
bank.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  ought  carefully  to  consider  how  far  they 
were  going  in  this  matter,  and  take  care,  by  all  means,  that  in  their 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  they  did  nothing  to  discourage  thrift. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  the  popular  idea  of  Guardians  was  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head.  There  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  all  Guardians,  esp>ecial]y  lady  Guardians,  having 
hearts  as  well  as  heads,  but  their  hearts  ought  to  be  guided  to  some 
extent  by  their  heads.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  H.  Stratton  (Vice-Chairman,  Warminster)  said  he  wished 
to  endorse  what  the  former  speakers  had  said  with  regard  to  their 
feelings  of  admiration  for  Mr  Loch's  paper.  He  considered  it  one 
was  of  the  very  best  papers  that  had  ever  been  given  before  a 
Poor  Law  Conference.  Mr  Loch  had  considered  the  matter  most 
carefully,  and  he  (Mr  Stratton)  was  sure  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  had  come  must  commend  themselves  to  every  one  in  that 
room.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  might  have  wished  that  he  could  have 
come  to  some  other  conclusions,  but  on  the  facts  before  him,  he 
did  not  see  how  Mr  Loch  could  have  done  so.  Mr  Loch  said, 
and  very  proi>erly,  that  the  question  of  adequate  outdoor  relief 
could  not  be  fully  considered  except  in  relation  to  the  extent  of 
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destitution.     He  thought  that  must  be  admitted  a  fact  by  every  one. 
Destitution  must  be  the  first  cause  for  any  requirement  of  relief  at  all 
Mr  Loch  went  on  to  say  that  there  must  be  an  improved  system 
of  investigation.      He  (the  speaker),  rather  disagreed  with  him  with 
regard  to  investigation.     The  examples  which  had  been  given  ibem 
were,  he  took  it,  rather  more  adapted  to  London  than  they  were 
to  the  country.      Their  investigations  in   the   country  were  rather 
more  searching  and  thorough  than  those  of  which  Mr  Loch  had 
given  them  specimens  in  his  paper.      They  must  admit  that  the 
strictest    investigation    was  required   in   all   cases    if  the  outdoor 
relief  were  to  be  adequate.     They  in  that  county  had  a  local  Poor 
Law  Association,  and  at  its  recent  Conferences  the  subject  of  Mr 
Loch's   paper   was   considered.     They  had   a   somewhat  elaborate 
report  from    their   Executive   Committee,  and   this  was  discussed 
and  adopted.     The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was  that  they 
could  not  lay  down  any  standard  of  adequate   relief,   in   view  of 
the  different  circumstances  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)      But   at   the  same   time  they  must  agree  to  a  very 
great  extent  to  what  Mr  Loch  said  somewhere  at  the  beginning  of 
his  paper — that  a  system  of  adequate  relief  must  be  adequate  to  some 
standard.     They  had  tried  to  work  out  a  standard  for  the  county  of 
Wilts,  but  had  failed,  rightly  so,  he  thought,  because  the  needs  of 
applicants  for  relief  varied  enormously  in  town  and  country,  and  in 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts ;  and  what  would  be  adequate 
relief  in  the  rural  district  would  be  nothing  like  adequate  for  a 
manufacturing  district,  where  the  rents  were  very  much  higher,  and 
where  vegetables  and  such  like  had  to  be  bought  instead  of  being 
grown  in  the  garden.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Loch  said  he  could  not  see  that  any  good  could  be  done 
by  greater  centralisation,  and  he  assured  Mr  Palmer  that  he  had  no 
such  idea  in  his  mind.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  system  of 
inquiry,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not 
whether  the  inquiry  generally  made  was  better  than  the  particular 
cases  he  had  quoted,  but  whether  the  system  was  good.  If  Boards 
of  Guardians  wished  to  obtain  information  on  the  points  mentioned 
in  the  circular  of  1900,  they  were  not  in  the  relief  book,  and  there- 
fore the  system  of  inquiry  ought  to  be  extended.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  the  country  was  to  take  up  that  very  different  line,  as 
advocated  by  the  circular  referred  to,  that  they  would  really  want 
something  like  a  reorganisation  of  their  methods.  It  was  a  great  deal 
tQ  say  that,  but  they  could  not  go  two  ways  at  once.  They  must 
either  work  on  the  old  system,  or  adopt  the  quasi-charitable  system. 
Then, with  regard  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  there  was  no  question  that 
the  method  of  election  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  relief.  One  had  only  to  see  the  circulars  that  were  issued  by 
candidates  at  election  times  in  which  various  political  topics  were,  of 
course,  introduced,  such  as  vaccination  and  other  questions  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  relief,  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the 
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case.  Many  Guardian  elections  were  really  political  contests,  covered 
by  a  fine  veneer  of  Poor  Law,  in  which  a  series  of  contentions  were 
introduced  which  had  no  relation  to  the  main  issue.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  thought  that  every  one  who  had  studied  the  question  must  wish 
for  something  better,  but  who  would  undertake  to  bring  it  about  ? 
Then  taking  the  question  of  adequacy,  the  point  which  really  under- 
lies the  whole  question  was  that  adequacy  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  amount.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Earl  Nelson  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speakers  for  the  very  admirable  papers  that  had  been 
read  to  them.  It  was  the  desire  of  all  of  them  that  those  in  need  of 
charity  should  be  properly  treated;  that  the  bad  character  which 
attached  to  the  Workhouse  under  its  old  administration  should  be 
removed ;  and  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  the  bane  of 
pauperism  should  be  removed  from  its  inmates.  He  thought  these 
objects  had  been  very  clearly  put  before  them  by  Mrs  Fuller  in  her 
paper.  There  was  another  thing  which  he  thought  all  of  them  should 
be  alive  to,  and  that  was  met  by  Mr  Loch's  very  admirable  paper  on 
the  question  of  adequate  outdoor  relief.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  when  they  looked  round  and  saw  such  a  Bill  as  had  nearly 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  notice,  but  which  was 
happily  found  out,  that  they  were  in  very  great  danger  of  losing  thrift 
altogether,  and  letting  the  next  generation  grow  up  without  it  That 
was  most  dangerous,  because  it  meant  that  if  they  did  away  with 
thrift,  they  did  away  with  the  independence  of  the  people.  He 
heartily  thanked  Mr  Loch  for  his  able  paper,  which  pointed  out  many 
dangers  which  it  would  be  well  for  them  all  to  consider,  and  how  in 
administrating  relief  they  might  avoid  shutting  up  the  proper  savings 
of  a  people,  and  shutting  up  the  proper  feeling  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  viz.,  that  the  old  people  should  be  supported  by  their 
relations.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  administering 
the  Transvaal  War  Fund  of  the  way  in  which  the  proper  assistance 
which  relations  ought  to  give  might  be  lost  sight  of.  They  had  had 
cases  in  which,  by  making  grants,  they  had  stopped  children,  who 
were  very  well  off  indeed,  from  giving  the  proper  support  that  they 
ought  to  do  to  their  parents. 

Mr  W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  In 
doing  so  he  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  cut  so  deeply  into  the  life  of  our 
people  that  they  could  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  administered.  They  were  happy  that  day  in  having 
papers  from  Mrs  Fuller  arid  Mr  Loch,  becau^  it  showed  thrf"  they 
might  rely  upon  the  leisured  ease  of  some  ladies,  and^lne  lifelong 
service  of  some  gentlemen  to  advance  tht?  great  interests  which  he 
was  sure  lay  very  near  the  hearts  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people.     (Hear,  hear). 

The  vote  was  passed  with  acclamation,  and  the  Conference  tWfeti 
adjourned. 
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Friday,  25TH  October. 

On  the  second  day  the  Conference  opened  with  a  business 
meeting  at  ten  o'clock,  when  Mr  Innes  (Swindon)  presided.  The 
Secretary,  Miss  Joseph,  presented  a  statement  of  accounts,  show- 
ing an  adverse  balance,  and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether 
the  subscription  from  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  increased  from 
5s.  to  I  OS.  This  proposal  did  not  find  favour  with  the  majority,  and 
ultimately  it  was  decided  to  charge  visitors  to  the  Conference  half-a- 
crown  a  head.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  was  re-elected  President 
for  the  year,  and  Miss  Joseph,  Secretary. 

At  10.20  the  Conference  listened  to  the  following  able  paper  by 
Mr  W.  Sydney  Price  (Clerk  to  the  Wellington  Union)  : — 

Mr  Sydney  Price,  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


CAN    OUR    WORKHOUSES    BE 

ABOLISHED? 

By    Mr    W.    SYDNEY    PRICE, 


The  suggestion  that  this  question  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  introduce  for  the  consideration  of  to-days 
Conference  is  one  which  can  furnish  matter  for  a  useful 
and  practical  discussion  must  at  first  strike  one  as 
somewhat  absurd  and  unreasonable,  and  I  anticipate 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  may  have  studied  even 
casually  the  social  condition  of  our  country  would  un- 
hesitatingly express  the  opinion  that  only  one  answer 
— an  emphatic  **  No'* — can  possibly  be  given.  The  idea 
is  too  suggestive  of  that  Utopia  which  is  sometimes 
painted  in  glowing  colours  as  the  aim  and  goal  of 
civilisation,  but  which  seems  year  by  year  to  become 
increasingly  shadowy  and  improbable.  The  many 
niuvoments  the  last  century  has  witnessed,  having  for 
their  object  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  distress, 
successful  as  these  have  been,  and  resulting  as  they 
have  in  the  very  material  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  have  yet  failed  to  eradicate 
poverty  and  destitution  from  our  midst,  and  one  need 
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not  be  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  we  shall  have  the  poor 
with  us  for  many  a  year  to  come.     It  is  quite  true 
that   it   is  within  the  power  of  Parliament  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  abolishing  State  aid  and  so  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  our  poor  upon  private  charity,  but 
it  is  manifestly  not  with  such  an  idea  as  this  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  question  before  us  to-day.     Nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  argue  that  the  Workhouses  as  origi- 
nally  constituted  have   been   already   abolished,    and 
that  in  their  stead  we  have   Hospitals  for  the  Sick 
Poor,  and  Retreats  for  the  aged  and  unfortunate.     So 
far  as  our  rural  Workhouses  are  concerned,  it  may 
indeed  be   said,   with    truthful    irony,    that   they   are 
called  Workhouses  because  maintained  duefly  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  work ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  anything  of  a  useful  char- 
acter is  to  result  from  this  discussion  we  must  look  at 
the  Workhouse  as  it  exists,  and  at  the  present  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  of  our  country,  and 
see  whether  it  is  possible,  without  revolutionary  legis- 
lation, to  abolish  that  institution  and  provide  in  other 
ways  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  those  who  now  find 
a  shelter  within  its  walls.     That  the  Workhouse  system 
is  far  from  being  an  ideal  or  perfect  one  all  will  pro- 
bably admit,  none  perhaps  more  readily  than  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  its  working — that  it  is  as  a 
rule  viewed  with  dislike  and  dread  by  the  majority  of 
those   for  whose  benefit  it  exists  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  (and  this  is  perhaps  not  altogether  a  disadvantage 
from   the  social  economist's  point  of  view)  ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  it  provides  a  home  for  the 
homeless,  and  it  may   be  claimed  for  it  that  like  a 
well-known   voluntary  charitable  institution,  **  no  des- 
titute person  is  ever  refused  admission/'  and  being 
admitted  is  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  not  only  with  necessaries,  but  in  most  Workhouses, 
as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  a  more  humane  and 
refined   public   opinion,    comforts   and    even  luxuries 
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find  their  way  to  those  whose  presence  in  our  Work- 
house is  due  to  their  misfortunes  rather  than  their 
faults. 

In  order  to  consider  whether  a  more  suitable  means 
of  providing  for  our  homeless  poor  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable, it  seems  to  be  necessarj'  in  the  first  place  to  see 
from  what  classof  the  population  our  Workhouse  inmates 
are  chiefly  drawn,  and  the  causes  which  have  brought 
them  there.  Thefive  south-western  counties  represented 
at  this  Conference  are  of  course  chiefly  agricultural 
in  character,  and  the  conditions  are  in  consequence 
very  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  manufactur- 
ing districts  and  in  our  large  centres  of  population.  In 
tlie  five  south-western  counties  there  are  seventy-nine 
Workhouses,  and  of  these  at  least  seventy-two  may 
be  classed  as  ** Rural"  Workhouses,  although  in  nearly 
every  case  the  Union  comprises  either  small  manufac- 
tifring  towns  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population 
which  may  be  classed  as  **  Urban.'*  It  is  to  these 
rural  Workhouses  my  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  to 
apply.  Now  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  Workhouse 
inmates  are  drawn  from  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
this  fact  is  due  to  two  causes — first,  the  rate  of 
wages,  which  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  an 
agricultural  labourer  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  much 
less  for  old  age ;  secondly,  those  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  classes  who  have .  in  any  way  attempted  to 
make  such  a  provision  in  days  gone  by,  have  usually 
done  so  through  the  local  clubs.  These  have  almost 
invariably  been  mismanaged,  and  have  collapsed  just 
when  the  members  needed  the  help  these  so-called 
Friendly  Societies  were  intended  to  give.  As  a  rule 
these  labourers  live  in  cottages  belonging  to  the  farms 
upon  which  they  have  been  employed,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  past  work  these  cottages  are  required  by  the 
farmer  for  fresh  men.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ex- 
cept in  the  comparatively  few  instances  where  children 
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or  relatives  are  willing  or  able  to  take  in  these  labourers 
whose  work  is  done,  the  Workhouse  is  the  only  home 
open  to  them,  and  out-relief  would  be  of  little  use 
unless  given  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  enable  them  to 
rent  a  cottage — a  course  which  would  entail  an  expense 
which  ratepayers  would  be  very  unwilling  to  bear. 

Apart   from  the  general  question  of  the  class  of 
society  from  which  our  Workhouse  inmates  are  drawn, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  more 
thoroughly,  to  classify  our  inmates,  and  with  regard  to 
each  such  class,  to  see  if  other  means  of  providing  for 
their  maintenance  can  be  found,  which  shall  satisfy  two 
conditions — first,  that  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  those  directly  concerned; 
and  secondly,  that  the  expense  of  any  such  new  system 
shall  be  less  than,  or  at  all  events  shall  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  our  present  Workhouse  system.     When  we 
consider  that  the  Workhouses  of  England  and  Wales 
accommodate  no  less  than  227,148  persons,  we  gain 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.     Taking 
the  five  south-western  counties  alone,  we  find  that  the 
seventy-nine  Workhouses  contain   10,336  inmates  for 
whom,  in  the  event  of  their  abolition,  homes  and  suit- 
able  care,  food,  and   attendance   would   have   to    be 
provided.    •  Taking  for  our  purpose  the  classification 
adopted  by  the   Local  Government    Board,   we   find 
these  10,336  inmates  are,  in  the  last  published  Report, 
placed  under  the  following  heads,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  our  discussion  to-day  these  divisions  probably  form 
about    as   convenient   an    arrangement   as   is   readily 
available. 

1.  Healthy  able-bodied  male  inmates,  299. 

2.  Healthy  able-bodied  female  inmates,  62 1. 

3.  Temporarily  disabled  male  inmates,  380. 

4.  Temporarily  disabled  female  inmates,  321. 

5.  Not  able-bodied  males,  3,018. 

6.  Not  able-bodied  females,  2,085. 
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7.  Children  under  sixteen  of  able-bodied  inmates, 

923. 

8.  Children  under  sixteen  of  not  able-bodied   in 

mates,  1,214. 

9.  Insane,  imbeciles,  and  idiots,  863. 
ID.  Vagrants,  403. 

Taking  each  of  the  above  classes  seriatim,  let  us 
consider  in  what  other  way  its  members  could  be  pro- 
vided for.  Now  it  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question 
that  unconditional  out-relief  should  be  given  to  the 
920  able-bodied  males  and  females.  Such  a  course 
would  be  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  social 
economy,  would  be  a  direct  incentive  to  indolence  and 
thriftlessness,  and  would  tend  to  further  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  to  the  labouring  classes.  1 1  seems  that 
the  only  method  which  could  be  adopted  would  be  the 
establishment  of  labour  yards  where  employment  would 
be  provided  and  the  performance  of  a  certain  task 
made  the  condition  upon  which  out-relief  should  be 
granted.  In  any  case,  the  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  such  labour  yards  would  entail  considerable 
expense,  and  in  rural  Unions,  where,  perhaps,  in  an 
area  of  say  100  square  miles  there  may  not  be  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  who  could  be  thus  employed,  and 
even  these  scattered  over  the  whole  area,  such  a 
scheme  would  be  impracticable,  and  entail  an  expense 
which  would  be  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  result. 

To  pass  on  to  Classes  3  and  4.  Doubtless  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  these  cases  could  be  met  by 
judicious  and  sufficient  out-relief,  coupled  with  efficient 
medical  attendance,  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
certain  that  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  in- 
mates belonging  to  these  classes  are  receiving  better 
care  and  treatment  and  more  generous  diet  in  our 
Workhouse  Infirmary  wards  than  could  possibly  be 
given  in  the  insanitary  and  often  overcrowded  cottages 
from  which  they  came.  This  must  mean  more  speedy 
recovery  of  health,  re-employment,  and  removal  from 
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*  our  relief  lists,  and  therefore  true  economy.  It  may, 
too,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  paupers 
belonging  to  these  classes,  who  are  relieved  in  our 
Workhouses,  are  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians,  could  not  be  properly 
treated  in  their  own  homes,  for  we  find  that  whilst  701 
are  relieved  in  the  Workhouse,  732  belonging  to  the 
same  classes  are  given  outdoor  relief. 

Classes  5  and  6,  permanently  disabled  men  and 
women,  constitute  by  far  the  largest  classes  of  our 
Workhouse  inmates,  comprising  5,103.  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  number,  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
these  inmates  that  further  classification  becomes 
necessary.  The  Local  Government  Board,  in  a  recent 
circular  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  recommended 
each  Board  to  classify  these  inmates,  and  to  accord 
differential  treatment  and  additional  privileges  to  those 
whose  poverty  is  the  result  of  misfortune,  and  whose 
conduct  and  general  character  are  exemplary.  This 
recommendation  was,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that 
official  sanction  was  given  to  a  principle  which  sub- 
stitutes common  sense  and  human  feeling  for  rigid 
official  rule  and  unfeeling  administration.  It  had 
previously  been  the  understood  rule  that  Guar- 
dians had  only  to  consider  actual  destitution,  not 
desert ;  that  their  duty  was  to  relieve  such  desti- 
tution, and  that  they  had  no  recognised  right  to 
relieve  more  generously  or  to  accord  better  treatment 
to  the  deserving  poor  than  to  the  thriftless,  the  drunken, 
and  the  vicious.  Fortunately  many  Guardians,  long 
previous  to  the  official  recognition  of  this  principle,  did 
act  upon  it,  and  now,  I  believe,  there  are  few  Boards 
who  have  not  acted  to  some  extent  upon  the  humani- 
tarian recommendations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  Sheffield  Guardians  may,  I  think,  justly 
claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  this  movement.  So  long 
ago  as  1893,  while  the  Royal  Commission  was  con- 
sidering and    taking  evidence  in  the  usual  leisurely 
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way  of  Royal  Commissions,  that  Board  drew  up  a 
scheme  which,  so  far  as  the  aged  deserving  inmates 
of  its  Workhouse  were  concerned,  transformed  the 
Workhouse  into  a  home.  Probably  most  of  those 
present  know  the  outlines  of  that  scheme  —  the 
erection  of  one-roomed  cottages  on  the  Workhouse 
grounds,  in  each  of  which  two  inmates  find  a  home  of 
very  similar  character  to  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  They  are  provided  with  comfortable 
necessary  furniture  and  household  utensils,  and  are 
allowed  to  keep  plants  and  pet  animals,  and,  if  they 
wish,  to  cultivate  a  little  flower  or  vegetable  garden 
allotted  to  them.  Their  rations  are  served  out  in 
bulk,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  cook  it  for  themselves, 
although  provision  is  made  for  those  unable  to  do  this. 
They  have  the  fullest  possible  freedom  for  going  out 
to  visit  their  friends,  or  to  receive  them  in  their  homes. 
A  nurse  is  given  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  feeble 
and  ill  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them  to 
the  infirmary.  It  is  needless  to  say  these  little  homes 
are  much  prized,  and  after  some  years'  experience 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  experiment. 
Other  Unions  have  not  been  quite  so  revolutionary 
and  progressive,  but  in  nearly  all,  these  Class  A  in- 
mates are  provided  with  more  comfortable  rooms, 
better  food,  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  tobacco,  tea, 
reading  matter,  &c.,  and  are  in  addition  given  con- 
siderably increased  liberty  of  going  out  to  see  their 
friends.  The  Sheffield  Scheme  or  a  modification  of  it 
must  commend  itself  to  all  who  wish  to  remove  from  the 
respectable  and  thrifty  poor  the  dread  of  having  to  end 
their  days  in  an  institution  which  they  regard  as  little 
removed  from  a  prison.  The  only  objection  (and  that 
a  serious  one)  is  the  initial  expense  which  such  a 
scheme  would  entail.  Its  after  administration  would 
probably  be  no  more  expensive  than  that  of  our  Work- 
house system. 
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But  after  all  there  is  a  large  proportion,  probably 
from  a  half  to  two-thirds,  of  the  old  and  disabled 
inmates  of  our  Workhouses  who  are  not  entitled  to 
this  consideration — men  and  women  who  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  their  poverty,  who,  when  in 
possession  of  health  and  strength,  have  been  lazy  and 
indolent,  or  who^  when  earning  good  wages,  have 
spent  upon  drink  or  in  extravagant  living  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  comfort  in  their  old  age.  To 
give  such  as  these  comforts  and  advantages  which  the 
careful  and  thrifty  working  man  is  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  would  be  a  mistaken  kindness,  and 
would  do  incalculable  harm  by  encouraging  thriftless- 
ness  and  improvidence.  For  this  class  of  inmates  the 
Workhouse,  with  its  discipline  and  comparative  want 
of  freedom,  seems  to  me  to  be  just  what  is  needed,  and 
if  Workhouses  were  abolished  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
other  system  could  be  adopted  which,  while  preventing 
actual  want  or  destitution,  should  exercise  a  wholesome 
dread  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  will  not  otherwise 
learn  the  lesson  which  even  the  ants  have  learnt  and 
have  been  for  ages  past  engaged  in  illustrating. 

We  come  now  to  the  children,  and  there  can  only 
be  one  opinion,  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  the 
sooner  Workhouses  are  abolished  the  better.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  days  gone  by,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  an 
increasing  feeling  that  the  children  in  our  Workhouses 
should  not  be  punished  for  their  parents'  faults,  and 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  children's  present  happiness  and 
health  of  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
their  after  usefulness  as  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  is  important  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  stunting  influences  of  Workhouse  life  and 
provided  for  in  such  a  way  as  may  best  fit  them  to 
grow  up  into  useful  members  of  society.  The  District 
School,  the  Cottage  Home  system,  and  the  Boarding- 
out  system  are  the  principal  methods  by  which  thi^ 

2  Q 
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object  is  sought  to  be  attained.  Each  system  has  its 
advocates,  and  each  advocate  is  able  to  point  to 
successful  results.  A  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  three  systems  is  outside  the  scope 
of  my  paper,  and  would  alone  furnish  sufficient  matter 
for  a  Conference.  Taking  the  last  published  returns 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  out  of  50,828  children  receiving  indoor  relief, 
27,846  are  relieved  in  schools  and  other  institutions 
separate  from  the  Workhouse,  whilst  in  addition  7,547 
children  are  boarded  out.  A  comparison  with  former 
years  shows  that  this  proportion  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  it  seems  a  natural  inference  that  if 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  can  be  provided 
for  away  from  the  Workhouse,  the  remaining  fourth 
might  be  similarly  dealt  with. 

Last  amongst  the  classes  of  inmates  are  the  insane, 
the  imbeciles  and  idiots,  and  the  question  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  these  unfortunates  is  a  difficult  one. 
All  the  more  difficult  because  amongst  them  we  have 
almost  every  grade  of  insanity,  ranging  from  those  who 
are  so  slightly  affected  mentally  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  state  could  not  be  better  described 
as  '*  slight  mental  aberration,"  to  cases  of  acute  in- 
sanity, where  the  sufferers  are  at  times  so  unmanage- 
able as  to  be  unfit  subjects  for  retention  in  a  Work- 
house. With  regard  to  the  milder  cases,  it  would  be 
a  positive  cruelty  to  remove  them,  as  is  often  sug- 
gested, to  a  central  institution,  where  their  only 
associates  would  be  those  who  are  in  similar  or  worse 
condition  than  themselves.  To  be  constantly  associ- 
ated with  such  companions  must  be  most  depressing 
and  tend  to  aggravate  the  mental  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  sufferers.  In  the  Workhouse  such  harm- 
less inmates  feel  that  they  are  near  their  friends,  whom 
they  often  visit  and  who  in  turn  visit  them ;  they 
realise  that  they  are  not  prisoners,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  the  sane  inmates,  with  whom  they  are  allowed 
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to  associate,  mnst  be  cheering  and  beneficial.  For 
these  the  Workhouse  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable 
and  congenial  home.  For  the  more  serious  cases,  and 
unfortunately  there  are  many  such,  some  special  pro- 
vision is  badly  needed.  They  are  not  so  far  insane  as 
to  render  their  confinement  in  ac  lunatic  asylum  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  but  it  is  certainly  necessary  that  they 
should  have  more  special  care  and  attention  (both 
medical  and  general)  than  can  possibly  be  given  in  a 
Workhouse.  . 

In  my  foregoing  remarks  I  have  briefly  referred 
to  the  principal  divisions  into  which  our  Workhouse 
inmates  in  rural  districts  can  be  classified.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  in  large  centres  of  population 
the  conditions  which  affect  indoor  poor  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequately  for 
their  relief  out  of  the  Workhouse  is  considerably  greater. 
The  scarcity  of  houses,  the  very  high  rents  payable 
for  the  most  wretched  accommodation,  and  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  guarding  against  deception  and 
fraud,  render  it  essential,  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  cases,  that  relief  shall  be  given  in  an  institution 
where  the  principles  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  can 
be  observed,  and  where  proper  supervision  can  be 
maintained,  rather  than  in  a  grant  of  out-relief.  That 
this  necessity  is  found  to  exist  is  proved  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor 
poor  in  our  large  urban  Unions  as  compared  with 
rural  ones. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  London  Unions,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  five  south-western  counties. 

In  London  there  were,  on  the  ist  January  1901, 
a  total  of  68,548  persons  in  the  Workhouses,  and 
123,520  receiving  out-relief;  or,  in  round  numbers, 
35  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  number,  are  relieved  in  the  Workhouses  of  the 
metropolis. 

In   the    five  south-western   counties,    10,336   are 
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receiving  indoor  relief,  whilst  66,778  are  receiving 
outdoor  relief — that  is,  only  about  13  per  cent.,  or 
slightly  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  number,  are 
relieved  in  the  Workhouses. 

It  is  very  evident,^  therefore,  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties and  objections  stand  in  the  way  of  the  abolition 
of  Workhouses  in  rural  districts  exist  in  a  far  greater 
degree  if  that  process  is  to  be  attempted  with  our 
urban  Workhouses,  whilst  it  is  probable  that  additional 
difficulties  of  an  altogether  different  character  will  be 
also  found  to  exist. 

To  sum  up  the  position  I  have  taken  in  the 
foregoing  remarks — (i)  The  Workhouse  should  be 
abolished  as  far  as  children  are  concerned.  (2)  It 
should  be  abolished  in  favour  of  out-relief  on  a  liberal 
scale,  or  relief  in  Cottage  Homes  on  a  system  similar 
to  that  tried  so  successfully  at  Sheffield,  so  far  as  the 
aged  and  deserving  poor  are  concerned,.  (3)  Out- 
relief  might  be  given  instead  of  relief  in  the  Work- 
house to  a  large  proportion  of  able-bodied  working 
men  and  women  who  are  temporarily  disabled,  as  well 
as  to  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  although  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  this  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
poor  themselves,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  so  to 
the  ratepayers. 

Having  disposed  of  these,  however,  we  still  have 
remaining — (i)  The  able-bodied  men  and  women,  the 
idle  and  constitutionally  tired  section  of  the  com- 
munity, the  vagrants  and  loafers,  the  vicious  and 
thriftless.  For  these,  if  we  had  not  our  Workhouses, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  provide  some  similar  institu- 
tion where  they  could  be  taken  care  of  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  in  a  practical  manner  the  necessary 
lesson  which  they  find  so  difficult  to  learn,  "That  if 
a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat." 

Secondly,  we  have  a  large  proportion  of  our  old 
and  infirm,  our  harmless  imbeciles,  our  chronic  invalids, 
and  other  inmates  of  our  Workhouse  Infirmaries  who 
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have  no  home,  or  if  they  have,  cannot  be  properly 
nursed  and  cared  for  there.  For  these  it  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  find  anything  which  could  take  the  place 
of  the  modern  well-managed  Workhouse,  with  its 
infirmary,  its  medical  attendance,  its  up-to-date  ap- 
pliances for  nursing,  and  the  comforts  that  now  find 
their  way  into  the  sick  wards  and  old  people's  quarters, 

There  are,  perhaps,  Workhouses  to  which  this 
description  cannot  be  fully  applied,  but  they  are  yearly, 
1  trust,  getting  fewer,  as  Guardians  and  officers  alike 
recognise  more  fully  the  duties  and  obligations  they 
owe  to  the  helpless  poor  under  their  care,  and 
endeavour  more  thoughtfully  and  conscientiously  to 
maintain  the  happy  mean  between  the  two  extremes, 
that  on  the  one  hand  of  making  the  Workhouse  such 
an  attraction  and  its  life  so  enjoyable  that  it  destroys 
the  working  man  s  and  working  woman's  desire  to 
keep  outside  its  walls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
hard  and  cruel  administration  of  the  Workhouse 
discipline  which  has  in  days  gone  by  made  the  Work- 
house little  removed  from  a  prison,  and  its  inmates 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  parish  hearse  should 
bear  them  outside  its  gates. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  large  proportion  of  our 
poor  for  whose  adequate  and  proper  relief  the  Work- 
house is  required,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  abolition 
would  necessitate  the  provision  of  other  institutions 
whose  cost  could  hardly  be  less  and  might  be  con- 
siderably greater,  and  taking  also  into  consideration 
the  large  amount  of  public  money  invested  in  our 
Workhouse  buildings  and  appliances,  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  negative  answer  must  be  returned  to 
the  question  with  which  my  paper  commenced,  and 
that  however  desirable  the  abolition  of  our  Workhouses 
may  be,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  such  a  step 
could  be  seriously  contemplated.  Whether  in  future 
years  the  action  of  our  Insurance  Companies  and 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  opportunities  for  thrift  and 
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providence  which  are  everywhere  ready  to  hand,  will  be 
so  generally  taken  advantage  of  as  to  make  destitution 
a  thing  of  the  past,  or  whether  some  scheme  of  uni- 
versal old  age  pensions  will  eventually  be  evolved 
which  will  render  our  Poor  Laws  and  Workhouses 
alike  unnecessary  is  another  question,  but  at  present 
I  can  only  repeat  my  conviction  that  although  modifi- 
cations arid  improvements  may  bq  desirable,  yet,  neither 
on  grounds  of  social  or  financial  economy  is  it  at  present 
practicable  or  advisable  to  abolish  our  Workhouse 
system. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr  C.  H.  Stratton  (Warminster),  who  opened  the  discussion, 
first  thanked  Mr  Price  for  his  paper.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  Workhouses  was  one  which  to  a  large 
section  of  the  community  had  a  great  attraction,  and  unless  they 
carefully  thou,:4ht  the  matter  out  they  might  be  led  to  conclude  that 
the  abolition  of  Workhouses  was  possible.  But  he  thought  they 
would  all  agree  with  wr  Price*s  conclusion,  viz.,  that  while  things 
were  as  they  were,  and  ohtil  they  got  either  old  age  pensions  or  such 
a  general  increase  of  thrift  as  would  have  the  same  effect,  the  Work- 
house could  not  be  abolished.  He  wished  to  criticise  a  few  things 
in  Mr  Price's  paper,  and  more  {>articularly  he  took  exception  to  the 
statement  that  the  lowness  of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  villages,  led  to  dependence 
upon  the  poor  rate.  The  housing  of  the  working  classes  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  difficult  question,  but  he  very  much '  doubted,  and  he 
ventured  to  protest  against  the  statement  being  made,  whether  a  man 
who  had  deserved  well  of  his  master  found  that  master  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  him  with  a  cottage  in  which  to  end  his  days. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  lowness  of  wages,  he  knew  it  was  said  that 
the  wages  wei^  low,  but  did  they  find  the  largest  proportion  of 
recipients  of  outdoor  relief  amongst  the  purely  agricultural  labourers 
or  amongst  those  classes  who  were  earning  better  wages  in  the  towns  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  think  they  did.  Another  point  was  that 
what  they  called  the  rate  of  wage  was  really  only  the  "retaining  fee." 
The  nominal  wage  did  not  represent  the  earnings  of  the  working 
man  on  the  farm.  He  had  extra  money  for  harvest,  extra  money  for 
hay-making,  he  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  beyond  the  ordinary 
wages  at  piece-work,  he  had  potato  ground  allowed  him,  and  he  had 
a  cottage  with  a  good  garden  at  a  nominal  rent,  or  else  free.  Besides 
this  he  had  beer  money  and  certain  perquisites  of  straw,  and  various 
other  pickings  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  he  (Mr  Stratton)  main- 
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tained  that  what  was  called  the  rate  of  wage  did  not  at  all  represent 
the  takings  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  went 
further,  and  said  that  the  lowness  of  his  rate  of  wages  must  be 
in  comparison  with  something,  and  if  they  compared  his  rate  of 
wages  with  the  expenses  to  which  the  agricultural  labourer  was  put, 
they  would  find  that  his  wages  were  not  low.  \ie  agreed  with  Mr 
Price  that  children  in  a  great  many  cases  looked  upon  it  as  a  hard- 
ship instead  of  a  privilege  to  maintain  their  parents.  They  forgot 
that  for  many  years  when  they  were  young  their  parents  were  put  to 
great  expense  to  maintain  them,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  not  a 
long  family,  contributions  ought  to  be  made  towards  the  support  of 
the  old  people.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  providing  for  himself,  if  it  were  true  that  the  lowness  of 
his  rate  of  wages  precluded  any  such  possibility,,  was  it  not  rather 
curious  how  often  they  found  agricultural  labourers  who  had  made 
that  provision.  Careful  consideration  of  the  facts  would  show  that 
it  was  the  ability  of  the  man  and  his  wife  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
spend  that  residue  of  wages,  beyond  the  provision  of  necessaries, 
on  luxuries  or  beer,  which  enabled  them  to  make  a  provision 
for  their  old  age.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with  Mr  Price 
that  the  Workhouse  was  no  place  for  children.  (Applause.)  If 
the  children  were  to  be  brought  up  to  become  useful  members  of 
society,  they  ought  from  their  earliest  age  to  be  sent  away  from 
the  Workhouse  altogether.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  in  the 
paper  that  the  Workhouse  should  be  abolished  in  favour  of  relief 
on  a  liberal  scale  on  a  system  similar  to  that  tried  so  successfully 
at  Sheffield,  so  far  as  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  were  concerned, 
he  wished  to  say  that  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  should  form  but  a 
vocy  smaU  proportion  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  Workhouse.  If  they 
were  really  deserving  they  would  not  be  in  the  Workhouse,  except  in 
cases  where  there  had  been  an  extraordinarily  large  family,  or  where 
they  had  lost  their  money  through  the  failure  of  a  building  society, 
or  bank,  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  had  had  no  experience  of 
the  Sheffield  plan,  but  he  could  not  think  that  that  plan  was  altogether 
a  desirable  one.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  provision  of  these  Homes 
in  their  country  Workhouses  was  practically  impossible.  He  did  not 
think  he  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that  out-relief  might  be  given  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases 
those  able-bodied  people  who  were  temporarily  disabled  were  better 
nursed,  better  fed,  and  better  cared  for  in  the  Workhouse  as  it  stood 
at  present  than  they  would  be  at  home.  There  could  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  idle  and  constitutionally  tired  section  were 
properly  relieved  in  Workhouses.  It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship 
on  the  thrifty  poor,  and  tend  very  much  to  do  away  with  thrift,  if 
they  granted  such  people  in  their  old  age  such  accommodation  as 
the  most  thrifty  man  was  unable  to  provide  for  himself  outside 
the  Workhouse.  With  regard  to  the  imbeciles,  as  some  of  them 
were  doubtless  aware,  they  had  been  endeavouring  in  the  county 
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to  work  out  a  scheme  under  which  their  imbeciles  would  be  con- 
centrated in  Workhouses  willing  to  receive  them.  Whether  they 
would  succeed  or  .not,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  they 
hoped  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect  Speaking  generally  on  the 
question  before  them,  he  thought  the  Workhouse  was  getting  almost 
too  comfortable  a  place.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  Again,  what 
should  they  do  without  the  Workhouse  when  they  had  to  deal  with 
cases  in  which  they  were  morally  sure  that  the  applicants  were  able 
to  keep  themselves.  They  very  rarely  used  the  Workhouse  as  a  test, 
but  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  administer  relief  unless  they  had 
some  such  means  of  testing  the  cases  when  wanted.  If  they  made 
their  Workhouses  too  comfortable,  as  he  thought  they  were  rather 
inclined  to  do,  they  would  find  that  it  would  not  act  as  a  test  at  all, 
and  that  people  would  prefer  to  go  in  to  staying  out.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.) 

Mr  Jones  said  there  was  an  idea  abroad  that  Workhouses  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  he  thought  that  Conference,  with  its  far- 
reaching  influence  over  five  counties,  would  do  much  to  dispel  that 
idea.  He  thought,  however,  that  they  might  lessen  the  number  of 
their  Workhouses.  There  were  seventy-nine  Workhouses  in  the  five 
counties.  In  Wiltshire  there  were  seventeen,  and  he  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  having  the  control  of  the 
largest,  which  provided  for  a  population  representing  a  fifth  of  the 
county.  By  that  reasoning  they  only  needed  four  other  Workhouses. 
The  Boards  of  Guardians  could  still  sit  and  carry  out  their  adminis- 
trative duties,  but  the  number  of  Workhouses  might  be  lessened. 
Almost  all  the  Workhouses  in  the  county  were  built  to  accommodate 
many  more  inmates  than  at  present  occupied.  He  knew  of  one  that 
was  built  for  260,  and  had  only  40  inmates;  another  built  for  300, 
with  70  inmates,  and  so  on.  They  might  say  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
capital  invested  in  their  Workhouses,  and  he  agreed,  but  some  of  that 
could  be  utilised.  One  way  in  which  a  spare  Workhouse  could  be 
utilised  was  by  placing  in  it  the  imbeciles  from  the  other  Workhouses. 
He  liked  the  idea  of  removing  the  children  from  the  Workhouse,  and 
thought  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  asked  to  give 
greater  elasticity  to  their  Boarding-out  Order. 

Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference) 
said  he  was  only  a  visitor  there  that  day,  but  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
Poor  Law  question^.  They  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr  Price  for  the 
excellent  paper  he  had  read  to  them,  and  he  thought  they  would  all 
agree  with  his  conclusion  that  they  could  not  at  present  do  without  the 
Workhouse,  although  it  might  be  possible  to  remove  from  the  Work- 
houses certain  classes  to  which  Mr  Price  had  referred  There  was  a 
feeling  in  this  country  amongst  people  who  did  not  understand  what 
Workhouses  were  used  for,  that  the  Workhouse  was  not  necessary, 
and  he  thought  such  Conferences  as  that  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  as  showing  what  the  value  of  Workhouses  was.  It  was  supposed 
that  Workhouses  were  the  result  of  the  reform  of  1834,  but  they 
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existed  before  that.  The  Poor  Law  began  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  people  to  work,  for  relieving  the  old  and  imix)tent,  and 
putting  children  to  work  who  had  nobody  to  maintain  them,  by  a 
system  practically  of  outdoor  relief.  They  in  England  had  always 
proceeded  on  experience  in  matters  of  social  administration.  About 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  the 
system  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on.  Pauperism  was  increas- 
ing very  fast,  and  in  manufacturing  centres  Workhouses  came  to  be 
established,  where  those  who  would  not  work  could  be  made  to.  In 
the  course  of  time  they  came  to  be  used  as  manufactories,  but  this 
development  was  very  much  resented  as  interfering  with  outside 
labour,  and  after  a  time  it  was  put  a  stop  to.  Workhouses  were  still 
carried  on,  although  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  each  village 
had  a  Poorhouse.  People  who  had  read  the  Poor  I^w  Commis- 
sioners' Report  of  1834  knew  what  the  Poorhouses  were,  and  how 
miserably  most  of  the  Workhouses  were  managed.  The  reform  of 
1834  proceeded  on  the  experience  of  certain  Unions  which,  by  means 
of  well-managed  Workhouses,  were  enabled  to  reduce  their  pauperism 
to  a  very  small  amount.  This  came  out  before  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission of  1832,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  Parliament,  and  the 
Act  of  1834  resulted,  which  ended  in  forming  unions  of  small  parishes 
with  Workhouses  in  each.  That  had  continued  till  the  present  day. 
The  Commissioners  of  1832,  in  recommending  the  union  of  parishes, 
thought  that  the  existing  Poorhouses  in  those  parishes  might  be 
utilised  instead  of  forming  a  central  institution.  He  thought  many 
Guardians  now  regretted  that  this  recommendation  was  not  carried 
out.  It  was  then  said  that  the  Poorhouses  could  be  managed 
quite  as  economically,  and  that  they  could  classify  the  inmates  in 
those  Poorhouses,  putting  the  aged  and  infirm  in  one,  the  chil- 
dren in  another,  and  so  on,  so  that  those  houses  would  not  be 
wasted.  However,  they  knew  that  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Act  of  1834  did  not  take  that  view,  and  the  Poorhouses  gradually 
fell  out  of  use,  the  land  and  houses  were  sold,  and  gradually  the 
present  system  of  Workhouses  in  every  Union  was  established. 
Now  he  said  that  the  general  establishment  of  the  Workhouse 
system  in  1834  had  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  this  country, 
for  an  extraordinary  decrease  of  pauperism  had  occurred.  In  1849 
the  number  of  paupers  per  thousand  of  the  population  was  62.7,  while 
it  was  now  only  24.3.  The  great  decrease  had  been  in  outdoor  pauper- 
ism, which  had  gone  down  from  55  per  thousand  to  17.7,  but  indoor 
pauperism  had  also  gone  down  from  7.7  per  thousand  to  6.7.  These 
figures  were  very  significant  of  what  they  might  call  the  value  of  the 
Workhouse.  He  did  not  think  any  Poor  Law  administrator  would 
say  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  get  rid  of  the  Work- 
house. Sheffield  had  carried  out  a  good  many  valuable  experiments, 
but  in  regard  to  classification  of  inmates  Sheffield  was  not  the  pioneer 
in  that      Classification  was  allowed  by  the  Order  of  1847,  and 
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Guardians  had  been  perfectly  free  to  classify  their  paupers  since  that 
time  according  to  behaviour,  but  he  thought  that  for  the  purposes  of 
classification  inside  the  Workhouse  they  should  consider  behavioar 
in  the  Workhouse  and  not  outside.  A  man  of  very  bad  behaviour 
outside  the  Workhouse  might  become  a  very  well-behaved  person 
inside.  He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  Sheffield  had  gone  too 
far,  for  he  did  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  pro- 
vide these  small  Cottage  Homes  in  connection  with  the  Workhouse. 
He  felt  with  others'  that  it  was  not  a  desirable  thing  for  children  to 
be  in  the  Workhouse,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say  a 
word  for  the  Workhouse  school.  Most  Workhouses  now  sent  their 
children  to  the  parish  school,  but  it  used  to  be  the  universal  system 
to  teach  them  in  the  House,  and  however  much  the  old  Workhouse 
schools  might  be  abused,  they  had  turned  out  a  lot  of  very  good  men 
and  women,  and  he  believed  that  the  schools  which  existed  now 
were  doing  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  moving  old 
people  from  the  Workhouse  and  allowing  them  to  live  outside,  he 
would  point  out  that  that  had  been  tried.  In  a  Workhouse  in  the 
East  End  of  London  the  offer  to  go  outside  was  made  to  a  number 
of  old  people,  and  they  would  not  go. .  Some  of  those  who  did  go 
came  bnck  again.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  thought  it  was  perfectly 
fair  to  say  that  the  old  people  could  be  made  perfectly  happy  and 
comfortable  in  the  Workhouse.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  RomAn  pointed  out  that  Guardians  did  not  always 
give  out-relief  judiciously.  There  were  a  great  many  cases  which 
necessarily  came  under  the  cognisance  of  women,  and  in  which 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Guardians  should  offer  the 
applicant  for  relief  the  VVorkhouse.  It  was  an  absolutely  cruel 
thing  that  they  did  from  time  to  time  at  their  Boards.  They  had 
an  application  from  a  young  widow  with  a  family,  and  they  gave 
her  a  dole  of  out-relief,  according  to  their  fixed  scale,  so  much 
for  the  woman  and  so  much  for  each  child.  Charitable  friends 
also  helped  her,  aiid  for  a  time  she  seemed  to  be  getting  on. 
Then  rumours  were  spread  about  the  woman,  and  charitable  help 
fell  off.  The  woman  was  tempted  in  vain  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
end  they  heard  that  she  had  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  then  the 
offer  of  the  Workhouse  came  too  late.  Why  did  they  hesitate  to 
offer  the  Workhouse  in  such  cases.  It  might  mean  an  extra  expendi- 
ture, but  they  ought  to  reflect  that  if  they  made  that  extra  expenditure 
it  might  ultimately  save  them  a  great  deal  and  also  save  bodies  and 
souls. 

Mr  Bagnell  (Wilton),  said  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  re- 
specting his  experience  of  the  Wilton  VVorkhouse  for  the  seven  or 
eight  years  that  he  had  known  it  When  he  first  went  there,  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the  official  who  had  charge 
of  the  children  and  the  Master,  and  he  made  it  his  business  to  look 
after  the  children  upon  every  possible  occasion.  He  might  say  that 
he  never  heard  a  child  cry  there  but  once,  and  that  was  when  it  had 
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just  lost  its  parents ;  and  he  never  saw  an  unhappy  expression  on 
their  faces.  He  could  not  imagine  any  place  where  children  were 
better  taken  care  of  than  they  were  there.  They  had  ^ent  oat  a 
number  of  chtldren  into  situations  and  very  well  tbey  had  turned  out. 

Miss  Taylor  (Exmoulh)  first  announced  that  she  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Salisbury  Workhouse,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  her  great  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  She  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  children,  be- 
cause they  were  away  at  school,  but  from  what  she  saw  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  comfort  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
infirm  were  very  satisfactory.  There  were  several  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  suffering,  but  she  was  sure  they  would  not  have  been  as  well 
off  in  their  own  homes  as  they  were  in  the  Salisbury  Workhouse.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Guardians  and  the  officials 
who  served  them  should  co-operate,  and  that  the  former  should  be 
careful  to  select  officials  in  whom  they  could  have  confidence,  and 
whose  heart  was  in  their  work.  She  thought  also  that  the  salaries  of 
the  officials  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  way  in  which  they  fulfilled 
these  conditions.  She  had  already  had  experience  of  what  were 
termed  "  ins  and  outs,"  viz.,  children  who  came  into  the  Workhouse 
with  their  parents,  and  in  a  few  days  were  taken  away  again  by 
those  parents.  These  must  be  se^mrated  from  the  evil  influence  of 
their  parents  while  in  the  House,  but  they  could  not  be  pui  with  the 
other  children  who  were  firmly  established  in  Scattered  Homes, 
because  they  would  only  stay  a  few  days.  She  would  like  to  take 
such  children  out  of  the  power  of  their  ignorant  and  wicked  parents. 
It  would  pay  the  State  to  take  such  children  away  from  their  parents, 
and  if  the  parents  could  be  put  in  cages  and  not  allowed  out  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr  G.  Blake  (Chairman  of  the  Amesbury  Board)  said  it  struck 
him  that  the  whole  question  of  the  abolition  of  Workhouses  must  be 
answered  absolutely  in  the  negative.  The  name  "  Workhouse  "  was 
a  misnomer  nowadays.  Workhouses  had  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
in  the  past,  and  they  were  having  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  present 
day.  The  accommodation  at  the  Workhouse,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments connected  therewith,  were  very  different  now  to  what  they 
used  to  be.  The  accommodation  now  was  very  good  indeed,  the 
dietary  was  very  much  improved,  and  in  fact  he  quite  agreed  with 
a  previous  speaker  that  they  were  becoming  very  fastidious  with 
regard  to  their  Workhouses.'  Notwithstanding  that  fastidiousness,  he 
still  held  that  Workhouses  were  as  necessary  now  as  they  ever  were. 
Until  they  attained  an  ideal  condition  of  things  there  would  always 
be  certain  members  of  different  classes  who  must  go  to  the  Work- 
house to  be  properly  looked  after.  I'he  majority  of  their  Workhouses 
were  now  more  infirmaries  than  anything  else.  Take  Amesbury,  for 
instance.  There  they  had  not  a  single  inmate  who  was  able  to  work, 
except  perhaps  a  little  gardening,  and  the  whole  of  the  manual  work 
inside  and  outside  the  House  was  done  by  casual  labour.    That  being 
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the  case,  the  Workhouse  had  become  a  refuge  and  haven  for  the  old 
people,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  were  very  much  better 
off  there  than  they  would  be  at  home.  Where  could  they  find  any 
Cottage  Home  where  they  would  be  so  well  looked  after  and  so  r^u- 
larly  fed  as  in  a  well- managed  Workhouse.  The  abolition  of  the 
Workhouse  was  absolutely  impracticable.  The  system  had  worked 
very  well  since  1834,  and  he  believed  it  would  go  on  improving,  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Instead  of  talking  of  the  ubolition 
of  the  Workhouse,  they  ought  to  talk  of  the  adaptation  of  that  insti- 
tution to  the  changed  circumstances  of  ihe  present  day.  That 
adaptation  was  going  on,  as  they  saw  from  improvements  which  were 
from  time  to  time  introduced.  Something  had  been  said  about  doing 
away  with  certain  Workhouses  and  concentrating  the  inmates  in  those 
that  were  left.  He  entirely  dissented  from  it.  1  o  remove  inmates 
from  one  Workhouse  to  a  totally  different  district  would  inflict  great 
hardship  on  their  friends  who  wished  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time. 
It  would  be  very  much  better  to  stick  to  the  old  plan.  He  was 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  imbeciles  in 
certain  Workhouses  willing  to  receive  them.  That  was  a  question 
which  was  still  in  the  air,  but  he  hoped  that  Mr  Stratton  and  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  would  be  successful  in  carrying  the 
proposal  into  effect.  With  regard  to  the  children,  he  should  like  to 
say  that  the  children  in  the  Amesbury  Union  were  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for,  and  they  were  educated  in  the  National  School.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  sight  indeed  to  see  them  going  to  and  fro.  They  did 
not  wear  any  distinctive  dress — (hear,  hear) — but  were  cleanly  and 
happy;  and  he  questioned  very  much  whether  they  would  be  any 
better  off  or  indeed  so  well  cared  for  in  any  Cottage  Home.  Of  course, 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  was  bad  for  children  to  be  associated  with  Work- 
house life,  but  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  that  under  the  con- 
ditions which  now  prevailed  the  objection  was  mainly  a  sentimental 
one.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Workhouse  could  not 
be  abolished,  but  that  it  would  more  and  more  become  an  Infirmary 
for  the  aged.  As  time  went  on  more  and  more  kindness  would  be 
shown  to  the  inmates  who  would  be  able  to  end  their  days  in  happi- 
ness in  such  institutions.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Bai.dwvn  Fleming  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector) 
said  he  should  like  first  of  all  to  refer  for  one  moment  to  what  Mr 
Loch  said  on  the  previous  day  in  his  able  and  closely  reasoned 
paper  about  the  circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  last 
year  being  in  effect  a  new  departure  as  regarded  the  Poor  Law.  He 
did  not  think  that  Guardians  realised  sufficiently  that  chat  circular 
had  reference  entirely  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor.  It  did  not 
refer  to  any  of  the  other  classes  of  poor,  and  if  they  looked  back 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  Poor  Law  from  1832  up  to  the 
present  time,  they  would  find  that  neither  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners nor  the  Poor  I^w  Board  nor  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  ever  said  that  outdoor  relief  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  aged 
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and  deserving,  but  had  said  consistently  that  when  outdoor  relief 
was  given,  it  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
destitute  persons  who  applied  for  it.  That  principle  was  merely 
accentuated  and  impressed  upon  Guardians  in  the  circular  of  last 
year.  Mr  Price  had  suggested  that  it  introduced  a  new  classification, 
and  that  it  was  the  first  intimation  to  Poor  Law  authorities  that 
character  ought  to  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  If  they  would  look 
back  to  the  history  of  what  was  known  as  the  new  Poor  Law,  they 
would  find  that  from  the  first  Guardians  were  enabled  to  subdivide 
the  different  classifications  of  paupers,  and  that  clearly  carried  with 
it  classification  according  to  character.  Mrs  Fuller,  in  her  paper, 
which  was  thoroughly  interesting  and  practical,  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  detaining  mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  Now  that  was  a 
difficult  question,  upon  which  he  supposed  no  one  in  the  room  was 
prepared  at  that  moment  to  give  a  definite  opinion,  but  there  were 
considerations  which  he  did  not  think  were  fully  appeared  in  what  Mrs 
Fuller  so  kindly  said  in  her  paper  on  behalf  of  that  class.  To  begin 
with,  the  power  of  detention  in  Workhouses  had  always  been  looked 
upon  very  shyly  indeed.  Anything  which  would  turn  the  Workhouse 
in  any  sort  of  way  into  a  prison  or  place  of  detention  for  bad  conduct 
would  alter  the  character  of  the  Workhouse  very  much — (hear,  hear) 
— and  it  would  become  a  question  whether,  if  the  Workhouse  were 
used  for  that  purpose,  it  would  not  be  much  more  difficult  to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  respectable  classes  of  destitute  poor. 
Further,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  places,  at  all  events, 
it  was  not  easy  even  now  to  get  mothers  to  go  into  the  Workhouse 
for  their  confinement ;  and  supposing  they  did  not  go  in,  what  would 
result  ?  It  was  very  difficult  to  say,  but  for  their  own  sake  it  was 
better  in  many  cases  that  they  should  go  into  the  House  than  run 
the  risks  they  would  be  exposed  to  elsewhere,  and  moreover,  every 
woman  who  went  into  the  House  for  that  purpose  had,  at  all  events, 
a  chance  of  rescue.  There  was  always  kind  assistance  to  lend  her  a 
helping  hand  if  she  would  consent  to  be  helped.  If  they  put  on 
a  lengthened  period  of  detention  it  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  these  women  to  shun  the  Workhouse,  and  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  that  would  be  a  social  advantage,  or  in  any 
way  tend  to  the  diminution  of  crime.  If  by  any  such  regulations 
they  could  prevent  illegitimacy,  every  one  would  at  once  say,  make 
such  regulations ;  but  they  could  not  prevent  illegitimacy  by  any  regu- 
lations which  they  chose  to  lay  down.  A  statement  had  been  made  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  could  not  save  for  his  old  age.  To  that  he 
demurred  absolutely— (hear,  hear)— and  if  they  wanted  proof,  ihey 
had  only  to  look  at  the  percentage  of  pauperism  on  population.  They 
knew  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  England  was  an 
agricultural  population.  Well,  the  whole  average  of  pauperism  upon 
population  in  England  and  Wales  was  probably  less  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  England,  amounting  to  a  very  little  over  2  per 
Gent     If  that  were  so,  it  was  evident  that  an  enormous  proportion  of 
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the  population  did  provide  for  old  age,  and  did  not  become  paupers. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  rate  of  wages.  During  a  great 
many  years  he  had  tried  to  find  out  what  the  actual  earnings  of 
an  agricultural  labourer's  household  were.  There  was  nothing  more 
difficult,  simply  because  there  was  a  complete  distinction  between 
wages  and  income.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  a  case  in  which  a  man 
stated  that  his  employer  was  only  paying  him  iis.  a  week.  The 
employer  had  the  man's  pay-sheet  made  out,  and  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  on  an  average  been  paid  i8s.  a  week.  The  man 
admitted  this,  but  still  said  that  his  wiages  were  only  iis.  a  week, 
because  the  rest  of  the  money  was  extra  pay  for  extra  work. 
With  regard  to  the  children,  he  would  say  that  he  had  during 
many  years  made  very  careful  inquiries  into  the  methods  of  train- 
ing children  who  came  under  the  care  of  Guardians,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  Guardians  had  done  wonderfully  well 
for  the  children,  and  that  the  greater  proportion  of  such  children 
had  turned  out  extraordinarily  well.  He  made  inquiries  some  four 
or  five  years  ago  into  the  outcome  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
Unions  in  his  district,  which  included  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  percentage  of  Workhouse  inmates  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  was  practically  wi/.  Those  of  course 
who  were  physically  incapable  or  mentally  deficient  had  to  remain 
in  the  Workhouses,  but,  almost  without  exception,  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  and  put  out  to  service  had  become  self-support- 
ing members  of  society.  (Applause.)  Careful  inquiries  were  also 
made  as  to  what  proportion  of  Workhouse  children  drifted  into 
the  criminal  classes,  and  there  again  the  children  brought  up  by 
Guardians  came  out  remarkably  well,  and  very  few  of  them  were 
found  in  the  criminal  class.  Therefore  they  had  the  fact  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  the  children  brought  up  by  Guardians  did 
not  again  become  paupers,  and  did  not  become  criminals.  That 
being  so,  he  thought  they  might  congratulate  Guardians  on  what 
they  had  done.  They  adapted  their  methods  to  the  necessities 
of  the  occasions  as  they  arose,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  whatever  was  best  for  the  children  would  be  done  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  different  Unions.  Mr  Blake  had  spoken  very 
well  upon  the  great  difficulty  of  using  one  Workhouse  for  one 
class  and  one  for  another.  This  would  entail  the  removal  of 
people  from  their  own  surroundings  and  associations,  which  would 
be  a  very  serious  hardship  indeed,  so  serious  that  he  had  never 
seen  his  way  to  encourage  it.  The  advantages  which  they  would 
gain  would  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  hardship  they  would 
cause.  It  was  a  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  there  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  spare  and  useless  space  in  the  Wiltshire 
Workhouses.  In  every  Workhouse  they  must  necessarily  have  a 
number  of  beds  which  everybody  hoped  would  never  be  occupied 
— for  instance,  those  in  the  maternity  and  infecdous  wards.  They 
must  remember  also  that    the  nominal   capacity  of   a   Wiltshire 
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Workhouse  was  very  far  from  being  its  true  capacity.  The  n< 
capacity  was  fixed  in  the  old  days,  when  they  had  cliieffy  to  do 
with  able-bodied  paupers,  and  when  the  reqiwcnients  in  the  matter 
of  cubic  space  were  not  understood  as  they  were  to>day.  Some 
little  time  ago  he  obtained  9  return  of  the  number  of  beds 
available  for  the  diiiercrrt  classes  of  inmates,  having  in  view  the 
object  which  tlie  Wiltshire  Association  now  had  of  endeavouring  to 
provide  special  accommodation  for  the  imbeciles,  and  he  was  afraid 
duif  the  difficulties  might  prove  insuperable  with  the  scheme  which 
the  Wiltshire  Association  had  put  forward.  He  was  anxious  at 
that  time  to  obtain  one  Workhouse  for  the  purpose  if  it  could 
have  been  done  without  serious  difficulty,  but  it  could  not.  There 
was  not  a  Workhouse  which  would  give  itself  up,  or  that  one 
could  reasonably  say  ought  to  be  given  up.  And  with  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  wings,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  spare  accommoda- 
tion in  any  one  Workhouse,  they  were  met  with  the  difficulty  that 
very  special  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  imbecile^ 
and  it  l)ecame  a  question  whether  the  Guardians  were  prepared  to 
go  to  the  expense  which  \¥ould  be  entailed,  in  saying  this,  he 
hoped  the  Association  and  the  Wiltshire  Guardians  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  their  object.  It  was 
an  object  which  had  been  before  him  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
which  he  had  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  solve  for  him- 
self. With  regard  to  boarding-out  the  children,  and  the  suggestions 
whicli  had  been  made  that  the  Local  Government  Board  ought  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Boarding-out  Order,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  before  they  could  arrive  at  any  conclusion  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  could  safely  be  extended.  They  could 
board  out  the  orphans  and  the  deserted,  but  they  could  not  board 
out  the  children  who  had  parents.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  remove  the  liability  for  the  support  of  their  children  from 
parents.  That  objection  to  begin  with  was  almost  insuperable. 
But  the  children  of  people  with  whom  they  had  the  trouble  were 
what  were  known  as  "in  and  outs,"  and  these  could  not  be 
boarded  out  with  good  results.  Guardians  were  a  little  inclined 
not  to  give  themselves  sufficient  credit  for  the  good  that  they 
had  done.  When  they  remembered  what  England  was  now,  and 
what  it  used  to  be,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  could  not  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
was  an  eminently  successful  one.  No  doubt  in  many  details  that 
administration  might  be  open  to  criticism,  still  they  had  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Poor  Law  pauperism  was  a  terror  to  the 
country,  and  that  now  the  whole  rate  of  pauperism  upon  the  popula- 
tion in  England  was  very  little  over  2  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  cost  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor  not  much  more  than  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 
In  his  district  the  whole  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  including 
imbeciles  in  Asylums,  was  less  than  is.  6d.  in  the  pound.  He  did 
not  think  that  either  the  Guardians  or  the  ratepayers  or  any  other 
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section  of  society  could  complain  that  the  money  actually  spent 
on  the  administration  of  the  relief  to  the  poor  was  an  undue 
burden  on  society.  Supposing  they  tried  the  abolition  of  the  Work* 
house,  what  did  they  get?  Many  people  said,  "Oh,  the  Unions 
cost  about  ;^5,ooo  a  year,  and  if  you  can  only  abolish  a  Workhouse 
you  will  save  ;£5,ooo  a  year."  But  all  that  they  would  really  get 
rid  of  would  be  the  salaries  of  Workhouse  officers.  They  could 
not  abolish  paupers  by  abolishing  Workhouses.  They  must  have 
district  medical  officers  and  relieving  officers.  Although  there 
might  be  a  small  saving  in  cost — much  smaller  than  was  generally 
supposed — there  would  be  necessarily  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
inconvenience ;  and  he  doubted  very  much  whether,  even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  abolish  Workhouses  in  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Dorset,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  Taking  the  whole  position  into  con- 
sideration, he  thoroughly  agreed  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  abolish 
Workhouses  for  general  purposes.  Whether  any  of  the  classes  of 
paupers  could  be  otherwise  provided  for  was  a  question  upon  which 
he  had  not  nearly  sufficient  information  to  give  an  opinion.  But 
except  probably  for  small  sections  of.  those  at  present  in  Work- 
houses, it  did  appear  that  it  was  an  impossible  proposal  that  they 
could  have  the  Poor  Law  satisfactorily  administered  if  the  Work- 
house were  abolished. 

Mr  Beauchamp  (Redruth)  thought  the  system  they  had  at  the 
present  time  was  as  good  as  it  could  very  well  be.  His  experience 
of  children  brought  up  in  Workhouses  was  that  they  had  done  well, 
and  better  than  many  who  were  brought  up  outside. 

Mr  Price  briefly  replied  to  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Mrs  Fuller  said  she  had  been  asked  to  move  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  notwithstanding  the  good  results  from  Guardians*  efforts 
for  the  education  of  pauper  children,  still  better  results  would  be 
obtained  by  practical  training  and  supervision  after  leaving  the 
Workhouse." 

Miss  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,^which,  however,  on  being 
put  to  the  Conference,  was  lost. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  Bishop  and  Mrs 
Wordsworth  for  their  hospitality  on  the  previous  day,  to  the 
Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  to  Jthe  Earl  of 
Radnor  for  presiding,  and  the  Conference  broke  up. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Ninth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
Eastern  District,  comprising  the  Counties 
OF  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  held  at  the 
Maid's  Head  Hotel,  Norwich,  on  the  2ist 
November  1901. 


President — Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  D.D.,  Chairman^ 

Norwich  Board  of  Guardians. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference. 

Essex. 
Braintree — 
Smoothy,  F.  (Clerk). 


Packe,  W.  J. 

Chelmsford  R.D.C— 
Conybeare,  M. 

Colchester — 

Johnson,  G. 

M^ks,  James. 

Broom,  E. 

White,  Chas.  E.  (Clerk). 

Halstead — 
Miller,  T.  F. 

Lexden  and  Winstree — 

Ashwin,  H. 
Folkard,  F. 
ColUer,  W.  H. 

Ongar— 
Hayward,  Robert. 

Norfolk. 

Aylsham — 
Durrant,  A. 

Blofield — 
Cubitt,  F.  A. 
Chirk,  M.  A.  J. 


Depwade— 
Radford,  Rev.  L.  B. 
Creison,  J.  A. 


ErpinghaM — 
Brigden,  J.  H. 
Edwards,  G. 
Fullagar,  H.  T. 
Buxton,  Miss. 

FOREHOE — 

Smith,  W.  P.  (Clerk). 
Gunton,  W. 
Bartlett,  J.  E.  P. 
Thompson,  G.  W. 

Frbebridge— 
Ffolkes,  G.  B. 

Gt.  Yarmouth— 

Coope,  Mrs. 
Harbord,  Arthur. 
Peter,  Mrs. 

Blake,  G.  H.  L.  (Clerk), 
Hbnstbad — 

Mutimer,  G. 
Lansdell,  F.  W. 
Denny,  R.  H. 

LoDDON  and  Clavering 

Holmes,  J. 
Leman,  J.  T. 
Wright  Wm. 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference 

MiTFORD  AND  LaUNDITCH  — 

Copenian,  A.  E. 
Hoare,  Miss. 
Smith,  Bernard. 

Norwich-  - 

Barrett,  Rev.  G.  S. 
Lucas,  Mrs  J. 
Greenacre,  H. 
Mitchell,  H.  £. 
Day,  H.  H. 
Lemon,  J.  W. 
Stone,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Rodwell,  R.  C. 
Howard,  G.  F. 

St  Faith's — 

Henderson,  Fred. 
Row,  C  (Clerk). 
Whitchurch,  W.  B.  G. 

SWAFFHAM — 

Culling,  J.  B. 
Hayhor,  H.  R. 
Matthews,  S.  (Clerk). 

m 

Thbtford — 

Davis,  B. 
Haywood,  W.  J. 


—continue. 

Suffolk. 

BOSMERB  AND  ClAYDON— 

Cook,  R.  M. 

Hartismere — 
Hucklesby,  A.  H. 

HOXNE— 

Darrell,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Ipswich — 
Gilbert,  E. 
Fisk,  G. 
Vulliamy,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Mutford  and  Lothingland— 

Wynne,  W.  G.  S. 
Barnard-Smith,  B.  G. 

Samford — 

Thwaite,  T.- 
Hocking, J.  H. 
Haward,  T.  H. 
Sudbury — 
Butt,  F.  P. 

Thingob — 

Mahomed,  Rev.  J. 

WOODBRIDGB — 

Hunt,  W.  W. 
KeU,  H.  E.  (Qerk). 
Burrows,  D. 


VISITORS. 

C.  K  Hardyman,  Bramerton. 

Miss  P.  S.  Townsend,  National  Association  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Miss  Jeflferies,  Handford  Home,  Ipswich. 

Mrs  J.  P.  Cobbold,  Ipswich. 

Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Manchester. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

Essex. — Billericay,  Dunmow,  Epping,  Maldon,  Orsett,  Rochford,  Romicid, 
Saffron  Walden,  Tendring,  and  West  Ham. 

Norfolk.  ^Docking,  Downham,  East  and  West  Flcgg,  Goiltcioss,  Kiag's 
Lynn,  Smallburgh,  Walsingham,  and  Wayland. 

Suffolk.— Blything,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Cosford,  Mildenhall,  Plomesgate. 
Risbridge,  Stow,  and  Wangford. 


SUBJECT   DISCUSSED. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern 
Poor  Law  Conferences      .  .  .  .  . 
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Rev.  Dr  Barrett  said  it  was  his  duty  as  well  as  his  privilege,  as 
Chainnan  of  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians,  to  welcome  them  to 
that  ancient  city  to  a  Conference  on  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  that  could  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  poor.  They  desired  also  to  welcome  Captain  Hervey,  the 
Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  Eastern  District.  They  were  especially 
gratified  to  welcome  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  known  widely 
throughout  England,  Dr  Rhodes,  the  late  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association,  who  would  speak  on  a  subject  that  he  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  (the  speaker)  was  anxious  that  that  Con- 
ference should  not  end,  as  so  many  Conferences  tended  to  end, 
simply  in  talk.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
that  Conference  should  take  in  hand  seriously  some  practical  work  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  upon  such  an  important  matter  as 
they  were  met  to  consider.  They  would  have  read  the  report,  which 
was  worthy  the  most  careful  study  of  all  Poor  Law  reformers.  He 
had  read  it  carefully,  and  a  more  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike 
report  he  had  rarely  had  the  privilege  of  reading.  'There  was  only 
one  point  on  which  he  would  like  to  say  one  word.  That  point  was 
one  on  which  he  hoped  that  Conference  would  pass  some  resolution, 
which  would  lead  to  practical  action  later  on.  He  referred  to  the 
treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  among  the  poor  of  the  three  counties. 
They  had  in  Ipswich  a  home  which  received  pauper  children — namely, 
feeble-minded  girls.  This  was  not  a  large  home,  but  it  had  done 
admirable  work  in  training  the  undeveloped  intellects  of  these  poor 
children.  He  found  from  the  report  that  in  the  three  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  they  had  a  total  of  390  children  who 
might  be  classed  among  feeble-minded.  They  might  be  divided  into 
those  whose  intellects  were  capable  of  improvement,  and  those  whose 
intellects  were  incapable  of  improvement.  It  was  important  to  con- 
sider these  two  classes.  His  hope  was  that  they  would  see  their  way, 
as  representatives  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  three  counties, 
to  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be  taken,  say  in  Norwich,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  feeble-minded  girls  whose  mental  state 
was  not  capable  of  improvement,  asking  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Ipswich  Home  to  receive  those  who  were  capable  of  improve- 
ment It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  very  large  home,  because 
the  feeble-minded  required  individual  attention.  He  imagined  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  work  of  starting  a  home,  and  if  it  were 
erected  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  three  counties,  the  cost 
would  be  comparatively  trifling.  He  suggested  that  each  county 
should  contribute  to  its  support  in  proportion  to  the  number  from 
each  county  in  the  home.  If  it  were  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  he 
believed  they  would  not  only  be  doing  an  incalculable  service,  but 
would  ultimately  relieve  the  rates  in  a  future  generation.  (Hear 
hear.)  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  his  pleasure  was  tinged  by  one 
deep  regret,  that  he  was  standing  there  that  day  instead  of  his  friend 
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the  late  Archdeacon  Pelham  Bum,  who  met  his  end  in  so  sad  and 
sorrowful  a  way  in  the  summer.  They  would  all  miss  his  presence, 
and  would  desire  to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  his  widow. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY  (Secretary)  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  as  follows : — 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE  OF  THE  EASTERN  POOR 
LAW  CONFERENCES. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Poor  Law 
Conferences  were  instructed  at  the  Conference  held  in 
1900  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  imbeciles  in  the  Eastern  District.  They 
found  it  difficult  adequately  to  treat  that  subject  with- 
out considering  certain  other  classes  as  well,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  deal,  not  only 
with  imbeciles,  but  also  with  epileptics,  idiots,  and 
feeble-minded ;  and,  the  subject  being  at  once  of 
immediate  and  practical,  importance,  upon  which 
legislation  is  probable,  they  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  their  report  as  full  as  possible,  and  to  make  it 
the  only  subject  for  discussion  at  the  1901  Conference. 

A  good  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  decided  that  it  is  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community  that  one  special  class  of  paupers,  at  any 
rate,  should  have  exceptional  treatment,  and  that, 
under  that  impression,  county  and  borough  lunatic 
asylums  were  established. 

The  success  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  has 
been  so  great  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
the  principles  which  underlie  it,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  carried  into  practice,  may  be 
extended  in  their  application  to  other  exceptional 
classes  with  the  hope  of  similar  success. 

These  principles  are  : — 

I.  That  those  persons  who  need  special  treatment 
should  be  dealt  with  by  persons  having  special  know- 
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ledge   in   establishments   specially   adapted    to    their 
requirements. 

2.  That,  just  as,  in  order  to  secure  proper  atten- 
tion to  ordinary  paupers  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  it  was  found  desirable  to  group  together 
parishes  ;  so,  in  dealing  with  cases  needing  exceptional 
treatment,  it  is  generally  wise  to  extend  the  area  of 
benefit  and  of  cost  over  several  Unions. 

3.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  the  benefits  arising 
from  establishments  adapted  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
special  diseases  should  be  confined  to  one  class ;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  should  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
persons  who  have  sufficient  means,  or  whose  relatives 
are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  these  benefits,  as  well 
as  of  paupers. 

4.  That  it  is  right  that  a  portion  of  the  special 
expenses  occasioned  by  special  treatment,  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  general  (rather  than  local)  funds,  so 
that  the  poor-rate  should  not  have  to  bear  the  entire 
burden. 

It  would  seem,  from  statistics  recently  obtained, 
and  which  appear  in  an  appendix  to  this  report,  that, 
while  the  present  need  of  special  institutions  for  the 
care  of  pauper  epileptics,  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble- 
minded in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  is  such  as  to 
amply  justify  their  establishment,  it  is  not  so  great  but 
that  it  may  be  dealt  with  without  unduly  straining  the 
resources  of  these  three  counties. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  already  voluntary 
benevolent  institutions  for  the  care  of  persons  suffering 
from  the  above  diseases,  and  that  to  such  institutions 
they  should  be  sent ;  but  the  persons  connected  with 
these  institutions  would  be  the  first  to  assert  that 
private  benevolence  cannot  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
adequately  meet  the  requirements ;  and  that,  while  it 
is  important  that  its  efforts  should  in  no  way  be 
checked,  it  is  equally  important  that   state   or  rate- 
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supported  institutions  should  supplement  its  efforts, 
and  fill  up  the  gap  which  is  now  left  unfilled. 

Having  considered  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  all  the  above  classes,  it  is  well  to  pass  on  to  consider 
each  one  individually,  and  its  requirements. 

Epileptics. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  epileptics  ;  those  whose 
minds  are  gradually  weakened  by  their  attacks,  and 
who  ultimately  become  permanent  lunatics  as  well  as 
epileptics ;  those  who  are  ordinarily  sane,  but  become 
insane  when  an  attack  of  epilepsy  is  coming  on ;  and 
those  whom  an  epileptic  attack  seizes  quite  unawares, 
and  when  they  are  apparently  in  good  health,  and 
whose  minds  are  not  perceptibly,  weakened  by  their 
attacks.  For  all  of  them  regular  occupation  of  a  non- 
exciting  character,  and  an  outdoor  life,  are  advisable. 
Many  of  them  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work,  but 
they  need  constant  supervision,  on  account  of  their 
utter  helplessness  when  attacked  by  their  complaint, 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  rescue  themselves 
from  dangerous  situations.  They  all  need  medical 
treatment  of  a  similar  character.  The  special  pro- 
vision for  them  is  at  present  so  entirely  inadequate  as 
to  be  almost  inappreciable,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
district ;  and  their  only  choice,  therefore,  is  an  unpro- 
tected life  full  of  danger,  accompanied  with  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  employment,  and  a  workhouse  or 
a  lunatic  asylum,  according  to  the  mental  gravity  of 
their  illness.  An  epileptic  asylum  for  the  three 
counties  is  urgently  needed.  It  should  be  in  a  central 
spot,  say  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  and  might 
be  for  both  sexes,  in  separate  blocks  but  under  the 
same  management.  It  should  be  so  built  that  separate 
classe^of  epileptics  might  be  separately  dealt  with, 
and  that  it  should  be  capable  of  easy  and  inexpensive 
enlargement.  It  should  be  open  to  the  reception  not 
only  of  pauper  epileptics,  but  also  of  those  able  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  thus  reducing  the  nett  expense. 
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Judging  by  the  returns  given  in  the  appendix,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  such  an  asylum  should  be  capable  of 
accommodating  two  hundred  to  begin  with.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  its  cost,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  much  exceed  the  average  cost  of  a  pauper  in 
a  well-ordered  Workhouse,  the  excess  »being  only  the 
expense  of  extra  supervision  and  of  special  medicines. 

Idiots. 

There  is  already  an  excellent  institution  at  Col- 
chester for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  nothing  should  be 
done  in  any  way  to  hinder  or  diminish  its  usefulness. 
It  is,  however,  totally  inadequate  to  deal  with  all  these 
cases.  In  fact,  it  is  so  highly  valued  that  non-pauper 
cases  would  more  than  fill  it.  Proper  provision,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  for,  at  least,  all  congenital  idiots 
who  are  paupers. 

For  several  reasons,  and  more  especially  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  patients  could,  if  need  required, 
be  transferred  from  one  asylum  to  the  other,  and 
skilled  assistants  obtained,  Colchester  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  place  for  a  pauper  idiot  asylum  for  the 
three  counties.  The  accommodation  immediately 
required  would  not  appear  from  the  statistics  obtained, 
to  be  very  large ;  probably  an  asylum  for  a  hundred 
would  suffice,  if  it  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable 
of  inexpensive  enlargement.  The  cost  per  head  would 
depend  so  largely  upon  the  numbers  of  its  inmates 
that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  only  guide  available  is  the  cost  of  the 
Essex  Hall  Asylum.  It  has  254  inmates.  The  cost 
per  head  was  last  year  12s.  S^d.  per  week.  This, 
however,  is  exclusive  of  repayment  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, or  of  interest  upon  it. 

Imbeciles. 

It  is  necessary  that  an  agreement  should  be  first 
come   to   as   to   the    classes    intended    by   the   term 
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**  Imbeciles."  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  taken  to 
mean  all  who  are  not  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  including,  on  the  one  hand,  idiots,  and,  on 
the  other,  feeble-minded.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
for  purposes  of  treatment,  to  exclude  from  this  class 
both  the  congenital  idiots  and  those  whose  mental 
deficiencies  are  not  perceptible  in  casual  intercourse 
of  everyday  life,  and  who,  therefore,  are  popularly 
designated  as  feeble-minded.  Even  thus  restricted,  the 
word  "  Imbeciles"  includes  several  classes,  and  dif- 
ferent treatment  is  needed  for  them.  A  large  number 
of  them  are  cases  of  arrested  intelligence.  Just  as  the 
body  attains  its  full  growth  at  various  periods  in 
different  individuals,  so  (only  to  a  much  greater  extent) 
is  it  with  the  mind,  and  children  of  average  intelligence 
may  be  feeble-minded  or  imbecile  when  men  or  women, 
simply  because  their  minds  have  ceased  to  grow. 
Some  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  suffering  from 
actual  mental  disease,  which  may  be  benefited,  or  even 
arrested,  by  time,  medical  treatment,  or  surrounding 
circumstances,  but  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  treatment,  or  even  despite  every  care, 
develop  into  positive  lunacy,  rendering  removal  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  absolutely  necessary. 

As  a  rule,  they  are  easily  provoked,  are  often  un- 
able to  control  their  passions,  and  sometimes  become 
dangerous  when  angry.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are 
harmless,  though  incapable,  not  only  of  cure,  but  even 
of  improvement,  A  class  so  various  needs  varying 
treatment.  For  some,  who  need  no  special  treatment, 
the  companionship  of  sane  people  is  best.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  in  the  better  wards 
of  workhouses.  They  are  probably  happier  there  than 
they  would  be  in  institutions  for  imbeciles,  and  seeing 
the  large  amount  of  work  they  do,  more  especially  out- 
door work,  it  seems  hardly  just  to  the  great  body  of 
ratepayers  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  ser- 
vices in  Workhouses,  and  be  obliged  to  employ  paid 
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help  instead.  Many  of  this  class  of  imbeciles  are  now 
occupied  in  useful  work,  of  which  there  is  abundance 
in  all  Workhouses,  for  which  they  have  sufficient 
mental  power,  and  in  which  they  take  keen  interest. 
But  there  are  two  other  classes  at  present  to  be  found 
in  Workhouses  that  certainly  should  be  removed  from 
them.  They  are  those  who  are  improvable  by  special 
treatment,  and  those  who,  on  account  of  their  usual 
habits,  or  of  the  violence  of  their  occasional  attacks, 
are  not  fit  companions  for  the  sane  inmates  of  Work- 
houses. For  these  a  special  asylum  or  asylums  would 
be  needed.  At  first  they  might  be  inmates  of  the 
same  asylum  as  congenital  idiots,  the  necessary  classi- 
fication being  obtained  by  a  system  of  separate  blocks, 
If  the  numbers  under  treatment  increased,  a  special 
asylum  or  asylums  could  be  provided  for  either  or  each 
of  these  classes,  at  such  place  or  places  as  might  be 
found  most  convenient.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance 
per  head  would  be  about  the  same  as  for  congenital 
idiots. 

Seeing  the  excellent  work  that  is  done  at  the 
Essex  Hall  Asylum  at  Colchester  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction of  such  of  its  inmates  as  are  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  the  expense  that  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  duplication  of  these  instructions,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  best  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with  the  authori- 
ties of  that  institution  to  take  all  improvable,  and  for  the 
rate-supported  institution  to  admit  all  the  unimprovable 
cases,  the  Guardians,  of  course,  of  the  Unions  sending 
inmates  into  the  Essex  Hall  Asylum  paying  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  it. 

Feeble-Minded. 

Urgent  as  is  the  need  for  further  provision  for 
special  treatment  of  epileptics,  idiots,  and  imbeciles, 
still  more  urgent  is  the  need  of  such  further  provision 
for  the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  more 
especially  of  feeble-minded  girls.     The  three  counties 
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are  fortunate  in  having  one  such  home  already,  certified 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  Ipswich,  and  that  Home  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  provision  which  should  be  furnished.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  have  large  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, who  need  so  much  individual  care,  so  much 
elasticity  of  method  in  dealing  with  them,  and  the 
needs  of  the  Eastern  District  would  in  no  way  be  met 
by  an  extension  of  that  institution.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  classes  of  feeble- 
minded, the  improvable  and  the  unimprovable,  and  that 
it  is  best  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  separate 
institutions.  It  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  advisable 
that  improvable  cases  should  be  treated  in  the  Home 
at  Ipswich,  unimprovable  in  a  special  institution  for 
them  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  It  would 
also  be  advantageous  if  a  third  small  Home  could  be 
established  in  some  central  and  convenient  county  or 
seaside  place,  to  which  girls  could  be  sent  when  chafing 
under  the  monotony  of  their  accustomed  occupations, 
and  which  might  also  be  used  as  a  sanatorium ;  for  occa- 
sional change  of  air  and  surroundings  has  a  beneficial 
mental  as  well  as  physical  effect  on  the  feeble-minded, 
and  is  an  important  element  in  their  improvement 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  feeble-minded  girls  are 
weak  in  resistance  to  evil,  and  often  the  prey  of  evil- 
disposed  men,  that  their  children  are  likely  to  inherit 
their  weakness,  and  that  to  save  them  from  sorrow, 
degradation,  and  sin,  they  need  the  constant  support 
of  stronger  natures,  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  adequate  provision  for  them, 
both  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  community.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such 
Homes,  it  certainly  need  not  be  great,  as  such  girls  are 
able,  under  supervision,  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work, 
not  only  the  domestic  work  of  the  Home,  but  also  out- 
side washing  and  sewing.     The  probable  cost  would 
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not  exceed  7s.  6d.  a  week,  provided  the  average 
number  of  inmates  amounted  to  twenty,  the  number 
for  whom  there  is  accommodation  in  the  Ipswich  Home. 
As  for  girls,  so  for  feeble-minded  boys,  though  not 
so  urgently,  is  needed  a  Home  or  Homes.  Such  a 
Home  or  Homes  would  be  of  somewhat  the  same 
character  as  those  for  girls,  and  might  either  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  or  in  the  country  (in  the 
latter  case  near  a  railway  station),  in  either  of  which 
their  industry  would  very  much  diminish  the  nett  cost, 
which  should  not  be  much  greater  than  for  girls. 

Establishment  and  Management  of  Homes  for 
Epileptics,  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  and  Feeble- 
minded. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  Homes  for  epileptics, 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  might  be  started 
and  carried  on  by  the  State,  by  County  Councils  or 
combination  of  County  Councils,  or  by  Boards  of 
Guardians.  Each  has  its  merits,  each  its  difficulties. 
The  economy  and  efficiency  which  have  resulted  from 
the  conversion  of  all  prisons  into  State  establishments 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  that  system  should  be 
adopted.  Ample  provision  would  then  be  made  all 
over  the  country.  There  are  three  objections,  how- 
ever, to  it.  First,  that  all  the  present  departments  of 
State  work  have  their  hands  already  full,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  necessary  either  to  have  a  new 
department  or  to  engraft  a  new  branch  on  an  already 
existing  one ;  secondly,  that  it  is  improbable  that 
Government  would  incur  any  additional  expenses  for 
years  to  come  ;  and  thirdly,  that  complications  would 
probably  arise  from  the  fact  that  while  provision  for 
these  classes  would  be  in  national  establishments,  out 
of  national  funds,  a  class  out  of  which,  and  into  which, 
many  would  often  be  shifting,  viz.,  lunatics,  would  be 
under  local  management  and  mainly  supported  by  local 
funds.     With  regard  to  County  Councils,  the  difficulty 
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arises  from  the  fact  that  the  members  of  these  bodies 
have  not  had  forced  upon  their  attention,  as  have 
members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  pressing  need 
there  is  for  special  provision  for  the  classes  with  whom 
this  Report  deals,  and  the  natural  hindrances  that 
exist  to  the  various  County  Councils  in  the  eastern 
counties  acting  in  harmony  in  any  joint  undertaking. 
If  these  difficulties  could  be  removed,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  special  institutions  could  be  well 
established  and  carried  on  by  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils 
of  the  three  counties.  There  is  a  third  way  in  which 
these  institutions  might  be  established  and  carried  on, 
and  that  is  by  each  of  the  institutions  being  under  the 
management  of  an  individual  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  should  take  all  risks,  and  charge  a  definite 
weekly  sum  for  the  inmates  from  other  Boards.  This 
system  has  been  successfully  carried  out  at  Ipswich 
with  regard  to  children,  and  would  seem  to  be  quite 
applicable  to  other  special  classes.  At  any  rate  it 
might,  at  no  great  risk,  be  at  once  carried  out  with 
regard  to  feeble-minded  girls.  If  the  Norwich  Board 
of  Guardians  would  start  such  a  Home,  confining  it  to 
cases  of  the  permanently  feeble-minded,  it  would 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  that  unhappy  class,  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers  by  preventing  the  per- 
petuation of  a  class  of  natural  paupers,  and  greatly 
assist  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the 
weak-minded  capable  of  improvement.  Other  Boards 
of  Guardians  would  gladly  send  girls  there,  whom  now 
they  are  obliged  to  send  to  Workhouses,  where  they 
rapidly  become  vicious  as  well  as  weak. 

Grants  in  Aid. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  special  treatment  of 
special  classes  must  be  greater  than  the  general  cost  of 
indoor  paupers,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
State  has  thought  fit  to  encourage  this  special  provision 
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being  made  in  the  case  of  lunatics  by  a  special  subsidy 
(of  4s.  per  week)  for  each  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  case  of  epileptics,  imbeciles,  idiots,  and 
feeble-minded.  A  special  grant  of  3s.  or  4s.  a  week 
for  each  inmate  would  greatly  forward  the  provision  of 
suitable  institutions  for  them. 

Power  of  Detention. 

One  other  thing  is  needed,  if  these  special  institu- 
tions are  to  be  as  successful  as  is  desirable,  and  that  is 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  detention  by  magistrates, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  a  medical  man.  At  present 
this  power  is  confined  to  lunatics,  idiots,  and  imbeciles. 
It  should  be  extended  to  feeble-minded,  but  it  would 
probably  be  wise,  in  their  case,  to  limit  the  power  of 
detention,  instead  of  making  it  permanent,  as  it  is  in 
the  other  cases  mentioned.  A  magistrate  might  very 
well  be  authorised,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
man  that  a  pauper  is  feeble-minded,  order  the  deten- 
tion of  such  person  in  a  certified  Home  for  feeble- 
minded for  a  period  of,  say,  six  months,  the  order 
being  then  renewable. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  received  with  applause.  At  its 
conclusion,  Dr  Barrett  said  that  the  next  time  they  had  so  im- 
portant a  report,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  placed  in  hand,  so  that  it 
might  be  sent  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  before  being  considered  by 
that  Conference. 

Dr  Rhodes,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  the  report  was  such 
an  excellent  one,  and  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly,  that  he 
had  thought  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  say  would  be 
"ditto"  to  the  report.  He  believed  it  was  one  of  the  American 
poets  who  said  "  Humanity  sweeps  onward,"  and  it  could  be  said 
of  nothing  more  truly  than  of  the  treatment  of  lunacy.  They  hardly 
imagined  the  enormous  progress  that  had  been  made  even  during 
their  lifetimes.  In  1840,  in  one  of  the  London  Asylums,  there 
used  to  be  forty  or  fifty  patients  chained  like  dogs  to  the  wall, 
These  were  locked  up,  with  sufficient  bread  and  water  for  their 
food,  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  and  were  not  even 
looked  at  in  the  meanwhile.  They  had  improved  since  that  time. 
As  the  years  went  on  the  wish  to  improve  increased.  He  hoped 
Norfolk  would  do  something  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  the  next 
Conference,  as  Norfolk  had  set  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  first  counties  in  England  to 
establish  an  asylum.  The  first  was  built  in  Nottingham  in  181 2, 
that  in  Norfolk,  and  the  second  in  this  country,  being  ended  in  18 14. 
The  Suffolk  Asylum  was  built  in  1829,  and  why  Essex  lagged  behind 
before  it  had  an  asylum  he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  one  was  built  for  Essex.  In  1828, 
there  were  no  more  than  a  dozen  asylums  in  all  England,  and  they 
were  worse  than  prisons.  Guardians  were  often  accused  of  in- 
creasing the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers,  and  recklessly  spending 
public  n-.oney.  Was  that  true  ?  He  would  give  them  some  figures, 
and  would  let  them  judge  for  themselves.  In  1831,  Norfolk  was 
spending  i6s.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population  on  Poor  Law,  but 
last  year  they  spent  8s.  7jd.  Suffolk,  in  1831,  were  spending 
1 8s.  lod. ;  while  last  year  the  figure  was  7s.  ijd. ;  and  in  Essex, 
for  the  same  periods,  the  amounts  were  17s.  6d.  and  6s.  2d.  re- 
spectively. If  they  calculated  that  on  a  population  of  i,8oo,oco, 
it  would  be  found  that  in  one  year  they  were  saving  in  round 
figures  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  This  proved  that  the 
Guardians  had  not  increased  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers  during 
their  term  of  office.  While  this  reduction  had  taken  place  in  regard 
to  paupers,  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  people  of  this  country  were  much  better  able  to 
bear  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  dealing  with  their  poor.  The 
class  of  paupers  had  changed  wonderfully.  They  did  not  now  find 
their  workhouses  crowded  with  thousands  of  able-bodied ;  they  were 
inhabited  by  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  children.     They  must  realise 
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the  changed  or  changing  characters  of  their  paupers.  As  was  said, 
some  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  to  be  careful  in  order  to  put  down 
pauperism.  But  now  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  make 
their  Poor  Law  far  more  humane  than  in  the  past.  They  were  told 
again  and  again  that  pauperism  and  lunacy  were  both  increasing. 
Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  pauperism,  and  the  other 
assertion  had  not  been  proved.  He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that  in  regard  to  lunacy,  the  apparent  increase  was  bad  for  the 
country.  He  thought  it  could  be  easily  accounted  for.  One  third 
of  their  cases  died,  another  third  were  cured,  and  a  third  remained, 
and  it  was  the  accumulation  of  cases  that  made  one  think  there  were 
large  increases.  The  number  of  cases  of  fever  in  their  hospitals  had 
increased  enormously,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  fever 
was  more  prevalent  nowadays.  The  truth  is  that  they  had  now  to 
send  their  fever  cases  to  the  hospital,  and  a  similar  thing  was  true 
of  lunatics.  In  the  Norfolk  Asylum  the  number  of  inmates  had 
doubled,  but  their  admissions  varied  very  slightly  from  year  to  year. 
Suppose  a  man  started  in  business  with  a  capital  of  ^^200,  and  he 
made  ;^ioo  a  year,  and  spent  jCjo.  If  he  went  on  for  ten  years 
his  capital  would  have  doubled.  This  was  what  was  happening  in  their 
asylums.  It  was  the  accumulation  of  these  ancient  cases ;  the  ratio  of 
admissions  had  not  increased.  The  ratio  of  mortality  from  diseases 
of  the  brain  was  diminishing  and  had  diminished.  Even  leaving  out 
the  figures  for  convulsions  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the  death-rate 
from  brain  diseases  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  per  million  of  the 
population  during  the  past  twenty  years.  What  it  was  due  to,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  he  thought  they  were  getting  their  insane 
into  asylums  and  preventing  the  propagation  of  the  unfit.  Coming 
to  the  report,  he  should  like  to  speak  on  the  question  of  illegitimacy 
among  the  feeble-minded,  which  was  a  very  important  matter.  Two 
hundred  feeble-minded  girls  per  annum  were  passing  through  the 
lock  and  maternity  wards  of  London.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners 
said  that  a  more  or  less  separate  hospital  should  be  provided  for  the 
feeble  minded,  and  they  also  referred  to  the  colony  system.  If  any 
one  wanted  to  see  a  good  example  of  such  homes  they  could  do  so  at 
Murthly,  the  Perth  County  Asylum,  and  the  cost  was  not  more  than 
;;^i5o  a  bed.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners,  reporting  on  the  cottage 
homes  at  Wakefield,  used  the  phrase,  **  if  the  experiment  succeeds." 
The  experiment  had  been  tried  in  America  for  twenty  years,  in  Ger- 
many sixteen,  and  Scotland  six,  therefore  he  thought  that  phrase 
might  have  been  written  by  Rip  Van  Winkle  himself.  There  were 
colonies  for  epileptics  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  something  like 
the  English  cottage  homes  for  children.  The  colony  system  was  the 
right  one  for  the  treatment  of  the  harmless  insane.  But  who  was  to 
do  this  work?  Were  the  Guardians  to  do  this?  Personally  he 
should  like  to  see  the  Guardians  combine  and  do  it,  as  the  Chorlton 
and  Manchester  Boards  had  done.  If  the  Guardians  did  not  do  it, 
then  the  work  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  County  Councils, 
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for  he  believed  the  day  had  gone  by  for  keeping  epileptics  and  feeble- 
minded in  the  Workhouses.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  believe  in  it. 
He  said,  "  Take  the  whole  class  out"  The  epileptic  of  all  others 
was  a  man  who  got  into  a  state  of  poverty  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  The  State  ought  to  do  its  duty  to  this  class,  and  provide  for  it 
They  had  done  it  in  America  and  Germany.  In  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  it  was  illegal  to  keep  any  of  their  lunatics  in 
the  Poorhouse.  Voluntary  charity  could  provide  homes  for  the  feeble- 
minded. It  could  show  the  way,  but  voluntary  charity  could  not 
deal  with  the  whole  case. .  Far  more  of  these  people  ought  to  be  in 
asylums  than  were  in  at  the  present  time.  It  would  pay  the  State  to 
do  this  duty.  The  number  of  epileptics  in  Workhouses  was  not  the 
slightest  guide  to  the  number  of  epileptics  in  the  country.  He  had 
gone  into  these  figures  pretty  carefully,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that 
die  minimum  was  1.5  per  thousand  of  the  population,  but  he  thought 
two  per  thousand  of  the  population  were  epileptic.  He  did  not  think 
that  number  required  to  be  provided  for,  but  still  a  large  number  did 
require  provision  to  be  made  for  them.  If  they  realised  the  condi- 
tion of  the  epileptic,  they  would  see  that  the  State  ought  to  do  some- 
thing. He  then  gave  instances  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
epileptics  laboured,  and  said  there  were  dozens  of  these  girls  who 
went  on  the  streets  simply  because  they  could  get  no  employment 
Until  they  (the  Guardians)  had  made  proper  provision  for  them,  they 
could  not  blame  these  girls.  These  colony  systems  were  being 
established  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  when  he  saw  the  State 
of  New  York  colony,  they  were  all  sane  or  so-called  sane  epileptics. 
They  had  1,500  acres  of  land,  and  each  patient's  earnings  were  equal 
to  one  dollar  per  head  per  week,  and  that  was  a  very  large  sum.  If 
they  established  a  colony  they  must  have  plenty  of  land  for  it.  It 
was  proved  incontestably  that  both  men  and  women  were  better 
employed  on  the  land  than  they  were  anywhere  else,  and  had  fewer 
fits.  They  were  more  contented,  and  were  much  better  to  deal  with. 
One  curious  fact  noticed  in  America  was  this,  that  on  Mondays  and 
on  the  days  succeeding  holidays  the  epileptics  always  had  more  fits 
than  on  ordinary  working  days.  That  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  working  the  day  before.  They  did  not  really  know 
what  epilepsy  was,  but  he  thought  that  fact  pointed  to  the  cause  as 
some  ptomaine  in  the  blood.  But  they  did  not  know  yet  He  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  it,  but  he  could  not  tell  them.  In  regard  to  medical 
treatment  he  was  confident  it  was  a  dead  failure.  In  Germany  he  was 
sorry  to  see  a  lot  of  epileptics  under  the  bromide  treatment.  There 
was  absolutely  no  remedy  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  he  had  no  faith  in 
bromide  of  potassium,  as  he  was  confident  it  caused  degeneration 
to  go  on  faster  than  it  would  do.  He  objected  to  the  name 
idiots;  he  would  sooner  call  them  feeble-minded.  The  differ- 
ence between  an  idiot  and  an  imbecile  was  this: — An  idiot  was 
a  man  that  was  born  poor;  an  imbecile  was  a  man  who  had 
become  poor.     No  class  was  more  pitiable  than  the  idiot     Some 
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were  suffering  from  acute  mental  disease,  which  might  be  treated  or 
might  develop  into  positive  lunacy.  They  must  not,  however,  expect 
many  cures.  But  they  could  make  the  lives  of  these  people,  confined 
as  they  were  in  Workhouses,  much  happier.  He  thought  the 
members  of  that  Conference  would  degenerate  if  they  were  put  into 
the  wards  of  some  of  these  Workhouses,  leading  the  miserable, 
monotonous  lives  that  some  of  them  did.  He  protested  also  against 
the  high  walls  surrounding  some  of  the  airing  grounds  of  these 
Workhouses.  They  did  not  find  such  a  state  of  things  in  America 
or  Germany.  They  should  lower  the  walls  and  let  the  patients  see 
over  them.  In  regard  to  imbeciles  being  easily  provoked,  he  thought 
that  applied  more  to  epileptics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  moment  an  epileptic  saw  that  one  of  his  comrades 
had  a  fit,  he  would  do  all  he  possibly  could  to  help  his  fellows.  He 
thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  their  lives  better 
and  happier.  In  regard  to  the  feeble-minded,  he  differed  from  the 
Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  as  to  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded children  to  be  kept  in  a  home.  The  Report  said  that  no 
more  than  fifteen  were  to  be  under  one  roof.  He  had  visited  the 
homes  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  had  not  yet  found 
a  superintendent  who  agreed  with  that.  They  did,  however,  require 
to  be  taught  in  small  classes.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  to 
cut  the  number  down  to  fifteen  was  to  increase  the  expenses 
unnecessarily.  He  had  seen  excellent  Institutions  with  thirty  and 
forty  children  in  them.  If  they  made  provision  for  the  insane,  the 
epileptic,  and  the  feeble-minded,  they  would  gain  in  the  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He  did  not  think  the  State  had  recog- 
nised the  enormous  amount  they  were  expending  upon  people  kept 
at  home,  and  debarred  from  employment  by  tending  feeble-minded. 
Some  one  must  stop  at  home  to  look  after  the  case,  and  that  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  He  came  across  a  remarkable  case  in 
America,  where  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  epileptics  had 
been  received  into  the  Asylums.  The  superintendent  received  a  letter 
asking  for  the  admission  of  eighteen  cases  of  epilepsy  from  one 
family.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  understand  the  joke,  but  was 
informed  that  it  was  true,  although  he  could  hardly  be  got  to  see 
that  it  was  a  genuine  case.  It  was  just  the  result  of  allowing  the 
multiplication  of  the  unfit.  He  should  like  to  state  the  results  of  136 
marriages  of  epileptics.  553  children  were  born  ;  35  per  cent,  died 
of  convulsions ;  14  per  cent,  were  epileptic ;  3  per  cent,  were  idiotic ; 
2  per  cent,  insane ;  and  only  19  per  cent,  were  free  altogether  of 
nervous  diseases.  As  to  statistics,  in  1870  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts started  a  colony  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  first  admissions 
being  720.  In  1880  they  had  1,500  cases;  1890,  2,645;  ^^nd  in  1900 
as  many  as  4,294  cases.  That  showed  they  could  not  gauge  the 
number  of  epileptics  in  the  country  from  the  number  they  had  in 
the  Workhouses,  and  they  would  see  that  such  figures  were  not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.    They  would  have  to  provide 
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for  a  far  larger  number  than  in  the  past.  With  the  colony  system 
they  could  do  it  far  better  than  in  their  Workhouses.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  they  could  put  up  very  good  colonies  at  a  cost  of  ^£^150 
per  bed,  which  was  as  cheap  as  they  could  do  in  their  Workhouses. 
The  Lunacy  Commissioners  had  become  converted  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  recognised  the  necessity  for  colonies.  (Applause.) 
He  hoped  the  Conference  would  speak  out  with  no  uncertain  mind, 
and  call  upon  the  Government  to  do  something  for  the  epileptic  and 
the  imbecile.  Guardians  could  force  the  hands  of  any  Government 
if  they  were  unanimous.  They  were  unanimous  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  London,  and  he  hoped  the 
Eastern  District  would  be  unanimous,  and  would  insist  on  the 
Government  doing  something  to  provide  for  this  most  unfortunate 
class.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Jefferies,  secretary  of  the  Handford  Hall  Home  for 
feeble-minded  girls  at  Ipswich,  said  her  only  excuse  for  saying  any- 
thing that  day  was  the  fact  that  as  secretary  for  the  Home  in  Ipswich 
she  had  had  some  experience  of  feeble  mindedness,  and  had  a 
practical  and  intimate  knowledge  of  feeble-minded  girls,  not  as  a 
class,  but  as  individuals,  and  so  could  claim  some  right  to  speak  for 
them  and  their  needs.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with  at  Handford  Home  was  the  want  of  other  homes  to 
draft  their  girls  into,  so  she  intended  to  confine  her  remarks  to  that 
part  of  the  report  which  dealt  with  the  necessity  for  starting  further 
homes.  In  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  it  was 
suggested  that  Handford  Home  should  be  used  for  improvable 
cases.  It  was  possible  that  some  people  there  did  not  know  what 
Handford  Home  was,  so  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  was  already 
familiar  to  many,  it  might  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  class 
of  girls  for  which  it  existed  and  the  work  it  did.  Before  they  con- 
sidered any  application  for  admission  to  Handford  Home,  they 
required  a  form  signed  by  a  medical  man,  stating  that  he  had 
examined  the  girl,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  she  was  so  far  mentally 
feeble — not  imbecile  or  insane — ^as  to  require  special  training  in  a 
suitable  home  for  feeble-minded  persons.  There  appeared  to  be 
some  mental  or  physical  defect,  inherited  or  otherwise,  which 
rendered  feeble-minded  children  unfit  to  be  taught  by  ordinary 
methods  with  ordinary  children,  or  to  undertake  any  responsibility 
for  themselves,  and  this  irresponsibility  clung  to  them  always. 
Handford  Home  purported  to  be  for  improvable  feeble-minded 
cases,  and  when  it  was  started,  the  idea  was  general  that  after 
several  years  of  training,  the  girls  would  be  educated  out  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  become  normal  girls.  That  belief  had  gradually 
passed  away,  and  she  thought  that  most  of  them  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  mentally  defective  children  would  never  become 
absolutely  normal.  Almost  all  the  cases  sent  to  the  Home  did 
improve,  but  with  some  the  utmost  capacity  of  development  was 
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extremely  low  and  very  scx)n  reached.  After  a  fair  trial,  they  classed 
these  as  non-improvable  cases.  The  greater  number  were  capable 
of  attaining  a  much  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  and  were  able  to 
do  useful  work  under  supervision,  but  only  a  very  small  percentage 
would  ever  be  fit  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  even  then  they  would 
not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other  people.  At  their  best,  they 
were  incapable  of  initiation,  they  needed  constant  patient  super- 
vision, and  they  were  very  slow.  It  was  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  they  could  send  a  girl  out  to  service,  and  the  experiment  was 
not  always  successful.  Many  girls  who  did  admirably  in  the  Home 
where  they  were  accustomed  to  their  surroundings,  became  confused 
and  incapable  when  they  were  taken  out  of  their  ordinary  routine. 
The  Ipswich  Home  for  feeble-minded  girls  was  started  in  November 

1897  at  Saxtead,  near  Framlingham,  and  removed  in  the  spring  of 

1898  to  Ipswich.  At  first  certified  for  only  12  girls,  so  many 
applications  were  received  that  the  adjoining  house  was  bought, 
and  provision  made  to  take  20  girls  in  January  1900.  Since  then 
the  Home  had  nearly  always  been  full,  and  numerous  applications 
had  had  to  be  refused.  During  four  years,  45  girls  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Home ;  12  had  been  sent  away  as  non-improvable  ; 
5  transferred  to  other  Homes ;  8  placed  in  service ;  3  sent  to  an 
asylum  ;  and  i  had  died. 

The  permanent  staff  consisted  of — Superintendent,  assistant- 
matron,  laundry  matron,  and  a  teacher  who  came  three  times  a  week. 
Her  lessons  were  supplemented  by  voluntary  classes  in  singing, 
drilling,  basket-making,  and  clay  modelling.  The  house  work  was 
done  entirely  by  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  matrons,  who 
also  taught  them  needlework,  rug-making,  &c  The  laundry  matron 
trained  the  girls  in  laundry  work,  and,  besides  doing  all  the  house 
washing,  a  certain  amount  of  outside  work  was  taken,  the  profit  of 
which  for  this  year  amounted  to  nearly  ^^30.  Several  of  the  girls  had 
developed  a  marked  taste  for  laundry  work,  and  two  of  them  have 
been  successfully  placed  as  laundry  maids.  During  the  last  year 
(1900)  26  girls  had  been  in  Handford  Home  (19  sent  by  Guardians, 
2  N.S.P.CC,  I  N.A.B.E.S.,  i  C.O.S.,  3  private,  11  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, and  2  Cambridgeshire).  Two  had  been  removed  as  unim- 
provable, three  transferred  to  other  homes,  and  four  placed  in  service. 
But  although  only  two  had  been  sent  away,  there  were  several  girls 
whom  they  would  gladly  have  transferred  to  a  permanent  home  for 
unimprovable  cases,  such  as  it  was  suggested  should  be  started  by 
the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians.  These  girls  would  never  be  fit 
for  service.  They  had  apparently  learnt  all  that  they  were  capable 
of  learning,  and  they  were  acting  as  a  drag  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
Home,  and  taking  the  room  of  other  girls  who  would  probably  derive 
much  more  benefit.  Also,  in  the  case  of  girls  over  eighteen,  their 
age  and  size  caused  them  to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  small  girls,  and 
they  exercised  a  worse  influence  than  a  younger  girl  would  do.  At 
present,  in  most  cases,  their  only  alternative  was  to  return  these  girls 
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to  the  able-bodied  ward  of  the  Workhouse,  where  they  would  rapidly 
deteriorate ;  so,  unless  they  felt  that  a  girFs  influence  was  actually 
harmful,  they  did  not  like  to  send  her  away.  If  there  were  another 
Home  in  the  Eastern  Counties  to  which  they  could  send  these  non- 
improvable  cases,  it  would  make  the  working  of  Handford  Home 
much  easier,  and  create  vacancies  which  are  badly  wanted,  as  the 
following  figures  would  prove : — During  the  past  twelve  months  they 
had  received  63  applications.  Only  9  of  these  cases  had  been 
admitted,  3  were  under  consideration,  and  the  remainder  had  been 
refused  or  deferred.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  applications  seemed 
suitable  cases  for  Handford  Home ;  the  other  one-third  were  either 
for  girls  over  eighteen,  or  unsuitable  for  other  reasons.  Thirty-seven 
applications  were  for  girls  of  sixteen  and  under,  1 2  for  girls  over  seven- 
teen, 1 2  for  girls  over  twenty,  i  over  forty,  and  i  over  fifty.  Twenty- 
three  were  from  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  40  from  other  parts  of 
England.  Of  course  no  one  Home  could  take  girls  varying  so  much 
in  age,  but  whilst  there  were  so  few  Homes,  the  existing  ones  were 
almost  forced  to  have  an  elastic  age  limit.  At  Handford  Home  the 
age  limit  at  present  was  eight  to  eighteen  ;  but  if  a  Home  for  unim- 
provable cases  and  girls  over  eighteen  could  be  started,  they  believed 
that  their  girls  would  benefit  if  the  age  limit  were  reduced.  At 
present  there  were  comparatively  few  applications  for  girls  under 
fourteen  (only  9  out  of  63),  as  it  was  at  fourteen  and  afterwards 
that  people  began  to  realise  the  danger  of  leaving  such  girls  unpro- 
tected. As  the  Home  became  more  widely  known,  more  applications 
would  be  made  for  younger  girls,  and  there  would  be  a  greater  chance 
of  success  in  training  these.  The  figures  which  she  had  just  quoted 
showed  that  the  Home  for  non-improvable  cases  would  probably  need 
to  accommodate  more  girls  than  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  in  an 
improvable  Home.  As  it  would  be  a  permanent  Home,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  drafting  the  girls  elsewhere,  and  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  it  would  grow.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  this  even- 
tually in  view  in  starting  such  a  Home,  and  to  fix  on  a  building  which 
could  be  easily  enlarged,  so  that  when  the  number  exceeded,  say,  20, 
it  would  be  possible  to  divide  the  girls  into  separate  groups,  and  so 
avoid  the  evils  of  too  large  an  institution.  Besides  the  proposed 
Home  for  non-improvable  cases,  the  Executive  Committee  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  further  small  Home  for  change  of 
air.  Their  experience  at  Handford  Home  so  fully  endorsed  the  need 
of  such  a  place,  that  they  had  just  hired  a  small  farmhouse  in  the 
country  as  a  temporary  overflow  Home.  They  intended  to  work  this 
in  connection  with  Handford  Home,  and  to  use  it  for  non-im- 
provable cases,  for  change,  for  convalescence,  and  for  a  holiday  house 
for  the  girls  whom  they  had  placed  in  service.  They  were  daily 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  place  to  which  they  could 
send  the  girls  occasionally  for  change  of  air  and  occupation.  After 
some  years  in  one  Home,  they  were  apt  to  become  stale  and  to  need  a 
thorough  change,  physically  and  mentally.      Many  of  the  feeble- 
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minded  girls  had  no  home  but  the  Union.     It  would  be  equally 
undesirable  to  send  them  to  their  friends,  as  in  most  cases  this  would 
undo  the  effect  of  their  training.     They  hoped  that  a  complete  change 
in  a  Home,  where  they  would  still  be  under  trained  supervision,  would 
give  many  of  them  a  fresh  impetus.     If  a  Board  of  Guardians  in 
Essex  would  undertake  to  start  a  Home  on  these  lines,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  an  invaluable  assistance  to  the  other  Homes. 
The  cost  of  these  Homes  need  not  be  great.     They  claimed  that 
Handford  Home  was  worked  on  most  economical  lines,  and  that  the 
weekly  charge  was  lower  than  for  any  other  Feeble-minded  Home  in 
England, — 5s.  6d.  for  girls  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  6s.  for  others. 
If  the  Home  was  full  all  the  year,  these  payments  would  cover  the 
cost  of  food,  salaries,  rent,  and  rates,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
was  made  up  by  subscriptions  and  laundry  profit.     Roughly  speaking, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  they  had  received  5s.  3d.  weekly  for 
girls*  maintenance,  and  spent  6s.  3d.      Of  course,  as  a  voluntary 
Home,  they  had  exceptional  advantages  in  gifts  of  all  kinds,  an 
honorary  doctor  and  dentist,  and  voluntary  teachers,  and  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  kitchen-garden  and  a  moderate  rent.     On 
the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  large  staff  needed,  an  improvable 
Home  was  necessarily  more  expensive  to   maintain  than  either  a 
convalescent  or  permanent  Home ;  so  that  the  7s.  6d.  Mr  Vulliamy 
suggested  ought  to  amply  cover  the  cost  of  working.     If  the  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  advocated  by  the  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  could  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  Eastern 
Counties  would  set  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of  England.     Un- 
doubtedly feeble-mindedness  was  on  the  increase,  as  the  number  of 
applications  they  had  refused  in  the  year  proved.     Every  year  that 
these  girls  were  neglected  the  evil  increased.     It  was  imperative  that 
something  should  be  done  for  them,  and  done  at  once.     (Applause.) 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking  (Samford  Union)  who  moved  the  reception 
of  the  report,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if  they  first  heard  the 
speeches  following  upon  that  of  Dr  Rhodes,  who  was  an  expert,  and 
that  then  the  adoption  of  the  report  should  be  moved  as  amended. 
It  was  a  very  large  subject  indeed.     It  was  a  subject  that  embraced 
the  well-being  of  hundreds  of  young  people,  and  was  very  important 
to  the  ratepayers.     The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  that  among 
the  1,312  of  these  people  in  the  three  counties,  only  104  were  reported 
as  likely  to  gain  any  benefit  from  future  training.     That  seemed  to 
him  to  simplify  the  matter.      They  should  take  all  their  feeble- 
minded people  out  of  the  Workhouses,  and  put  them  somewhere 
else.      Those  who  were   incapable,  and  would  remain   incapable, 
should  be  placed  where  they  would  be  treated  with  every  possible 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  then  they  (the  Guardians)  should 
do  all  that  they  could  to  add  to  their  happiness.     But  that  need  not 
cost  much  money.    They  should  provide  an  asylum  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  for  those  who  were  capable  of  improvement.     Should  it 
be  provided  by  the  Stntc,  the  County  Council,  or  the  Guardians? 
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They  were  jealous  of  having  things  that  were  in  their  hands  taken 
from  them.  Dr  Rhodes  stuck  to  the  State  throughout.  The 
Guardians  were  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  themselves  as  officials 
of  the  State.  But  he  thought  it  must  come  from  the  State.  Instead 
of  building  such  places,  use  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  Work- 
houses which  might  be  cleared  out.  Some  of  them  might  be  opened, 
for  he  believed  there  was  one  in  Suffolk  which  had  never  been  used. 
That  might  be  adapted  to  one  class  of  people.  As  to  the  feeble- 
minded girls,  one  difficulty  was  to  keep  them.  They  would  be  able 
to  discharge  themselves  whenever  they  wished.  As  for  putting  the 
matter  in  the  Magistrates'  hands,  it  would  be  difficult  to  manage 
indeed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  small  areas  would  be  best,  but  they 
should  have  the  whole  area  of  the  three  counties  and  take  in  the 
feeble-minded  girls.  In  other  cases  they  should  have  as  small  an 
area  as  possible.  I'hat  seemed  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  part 
of  the  Guardians.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  State  could 
manage  it  instead  of  the  Guardians,  for  the  improvable  cases.  It 
would  be  left  to  chance  in  the  Union  for  some  one  to  take  the  matter 
up.  He  thought  the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
add  to  his  duties  the  inspection  of  such  a  building  in  his  district. 
The  question  of  non-paupers  coming  into  these  places  seemed  to 
debar  the  Guardians  at  once,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
County  Council  or  the  State  should  take  it  up.  Although  he  pro- 
posed the  reception  of  the  report,  he  should  not  like  to  bind  himself 
to  all  its  details,  but  they  should  look  upon  it  as  a  very  valuable 
report,  and  one  brought  up  in  consequence  of  their  meeting  last  year 
as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Alderman  Wicks  (Chairman  of  the  Colchester  Board  of 
Guardians)  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  he  had  listened 
with  the  utmost  interest  to  the  valuable  address  from  Dr  Rhodes, 
who  could  speak  with  authority  owing  to  the  time  and  attention  he 
had  given  to  such  cases.  He  felt  that  they  might  deal  generally 
with  the  question,  but  he  fully  endorsed  the  view  of  Mr  Hocking 
that  they  should  not  bind  themselves  to  details.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  result  of  their  labours. 
The  report  was  a  very  valuable  document.  He  thought  the  Chair- 
man had  referred  to  it  as  a  State  paper.  It  would  be  a  report  on 
which  they  could  take  action.  He  judged,  and  thought,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  have  from  that  large  and  influential  assembly  an 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  principle  that  this  class  should  be  pro- 
vided for  separately,  and  excluded  from  the  Workhouse.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  been  a  Guardian  thirty  years,  and  one  thing  he 
recognised  as  a  foul  blot  upon  their  Poor  Law  system  was  the  inclu- 
sion in  Workhouses  of  the  feeble-minded  and  young  children. 
Their  presence  in  the  House  interfered  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  him  they  should  have 
tolerated  the  system  so  long  without  seeking  reform  in  the  direction 
now  proposed.     The  Local  Government  Board  had  taken  steps  in 
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c.cr»ect:->n  with  the  children  being  under  the  same  roof,  and  their 
T^sr.^  21  Ipswich  had  St  John's  Home,  which  was  a  step  in  ihe 
rj*:  drr-r  :_»n.  On  the  other  point,  that  report  was  an  emphatic 
•i--_icnz:c  \^"hcn  they  J^ad  discussed  the  report  and  compared 
zr.'.'s  r-oeriroct,  htr  proposed  that  the  Committee  should  reconsider 
^  ir^i  :-:  i  ?3ic  to  ihcm  seme  practical  hints  whereby  their  sdieme 
=  ^.r  b^  cjLmcd  ouL  He  was  not  a  great  believer  in  State  inter- 
f-rrr.-:e.  bz:  r-id  a  sfong  view  that  the  charge  of  the  poor  and  the 
f^et-e-ziJr.iei  ou^ht  to  1-e  a  State  matter.  If,  however,  the>' asked 
±e  Sure  to  cr.  itrrtake  it,  it  would  not  be  well  and  properly  done. 
La^^tcr  ir.i  ap;  ausc,)  Let  the  monetary  responsibility  be  under- 
titir.  r-T  tr.^  Sure  but  the  administration  left  to  the  Guardians,  and 
h^?  StIjctcC  that  would  be  the  best  kind  of  arrangement, 

L  B.  RaI'FORD  (Depwade)  said  that  what  they  wanted 
IS  various  questions  of  detail.  One  question  had  not 
Srrc  t:o:htd.  and  that  was  the  period  of  retention  in  these  Hom^ 
f:€  r:r:ecles,  feeble-minded,  or  idiots.  Almost  as  soon  as  a  child 
h^i  Sc^r:  tr.xur^ed  admission  to  the  Colchester  Asylum  for  Mots, 
r^^i  wt:::-j:  and  r^oublng  people  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  thousand 
T  res  tr.it  were  necessary  for  re-election  b^an  again.  He  was  oae 
V-*  tr.^>e  who  th:k-jj:ht  it  far  better  that  a  case  should  go  on  as  it 
iV-.^  had  c.^^e,  rather  than  when  life  was  becoming  tolerable,  the 
creit^  rart  of  the  five  years  should  be  occupied  in  securing  the 
rcrr-*ts  re^ecti^n. 

M  >5  T'-ANSEND,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
Prrc'.Nrir^  t^e  Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded,  said  it  was  a'  gratifka- 
n.ci  to  her  to  nzd  that  an  important  gathering  like  that  had  at  last 
r^r:cT:-><:^i  the  ex:>tence  of  the  feeble-minded,  differentiating  them 
r-:ni  the  :vi-,?t>^  erilertics,  and  imbeciles,  with  whom  they  had  hitherto 
x>^i\N:  been  rrixed  up.  She  was  sorry  to  hear  Dr  Rhodes  advocate 
t^;^  c'j:^:-:^  of  all  as  feeble-minded.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to 
tre  i-^e^-:les  and  idiots  and  their  friends,  but  it  would  be  a  dis- 
jLi^-JLtti^e  to  the  feeble-minded.  There  was  a  broad  distinction 
'>:^r«reen  the  feeble-minded  and  imbeciles,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  treated  :n  the  same  institution.  Idiots  and  imbeciles  were 
trt  jLtt\i  is  such  and  tended  by  the  State,  but  the  feeble-minded  were 
rot.  Tr:>  p>?-r.t  bore  upon  the  subject  of  legal  detention,  and  so  far 
she  r.vj>t  cvnrcss  she  did  not  quite  see  the  necessity  for  certificates. 
Vr:s  can-.e  trc^m  the  conviction  that  their  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
»JL<  tv^  be  rertranenr.  She  thought  that  in  an  assembly  of  Guardians 
thev  must  realise  that  there  were  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  subject 
whuh  larctlv  concerned  the  Guardians,  because  these  feeble-minded 
rer>ons  oii.:hi  net  to  be  in  the  Workhouses.  They  filled  valuable 
kvrj.  arid  were  not  adequately  dealt  with.  The  Association  of 
mhtvh  she  was  secretan*  realised  that  that  was  but  part  of  the  subjea 
1  heir  cire  was  for  the  feeble-minded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  the  question  of  the  Workhouses  was  only  one  aspect  of  the 
matter.     It  be^an  with  boyhood  and  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
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£i^ult     They  were  that  day  only  discussing  a  part  of  the  subject, 
Si^nd  that  part  chiefly  concerned  with  the  young  girls  in  the  Work- 
Viouses.    Upon  the  girls  and  their  future  depended  whether  there  was 
SL^Ti  actual  extension  of  feeble-mindedness.     If  they   dealt  properly 
iwrith  the  girls  they  dealt  with  the  feeble-minded  question  of  the  future. 
CDne  would  welcome  the  union  of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  some  such 
scheme  as  the  report  put  forth.     She  would  like  to  see  these  Homes 
^LS  far  as  possible  under  voluntary  management,  although  supported 
l>y  the  rates.     No  one  could  see  the  immeasurable  good  done  by 
the  Ipswich  Home  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  others  in  the  country,  with- 
out feeling  that  voluntary  management  had  much  to  do  with  their 
success.      She  suggested  that  the   Homes  should  be  put  under 
voluntary  committees  in  much  the  same  way  as  Children's  Homes. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Stone  (Norwich)  said  he  could  only  re  echo  the 
words  of  the  Chairman  in  opening  the  Conference,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  end  in  something  more  than  talk.     He  had  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  their  regret  that  it  was  not 
until  the  previous  evening  they  were  enabled  to  appoint  their  dele- 
gates.    It  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  at  last  they  had 
come  to  treat  this  matter  very  seriously.     It  had  been  talked  about  a 
long  time.     At  the  Conference  of  1896,  a  delegate  said  he  thought 
that  in  ten  years'  time  something  might  be  done.     He  thought  that 
his  prophecy  was  not  far  out.     They  should  all  try  to  carry  on  this 
noble  and  holy  work.     (Applause.)     Special  efforts  were  made  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind ;  and  if  such  as 
these  could  be  considered  proper  persons  for  separate  institutions, 
those  who  had  experience  of  the  feeble-minded  consider  that  this 
class  ought  not  to  be  so  neglected  as  it  had  been.     They  had  had 
the  statement  made  that  it  would  be  better  on  economical  grounds. 
But  he  believed  that  Boards  of  Guardians  had  got  over  that  i)oint  of 
view,  and  were  recognising  that  it  was  not  just  a  question  of  money, 
but  of  doing  what  they  could  to  prevent  pauperism,  and  in  dealing 
with  that  difficulty  they  would  be  conferring  a  blessing  on  posterity. 
But  even  on  economical  grounds  they  could  make  out  a  good  argu- 
ment.    He  had  found  out  this.     That  if  under  unavoidable  circum- 
stances the  feeble-minded  were  retained  in  the  Workhouses,  there  was 
not  only  a  tendency  to  degenerate  but  actual  degeneration.     They 
sat  about  and  either  became  so  bad  that  they  were  taken  to  the 
asylum,  or  they  died.     Could  they  not  improve  this  and  make  the 
conditions  better?  On  humanitarian  grounds  also,  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  ought  to  be  carried  out.     The  poor  epileptic  was 
doomed  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  his  death.     As  children  at 
school  they  were  avoided  and  shunned,  and  their  parents  were  re- 
quested to  take  them  away.   When  it  came  to  a  question  of  obtaining 
employment  there  was  the  same  difficulty.     Very  often,  not  only  did 
the  epileptic  find  himself  in  the  Workhouse  itself,  but  he  had  nothing 
like  a  comfortable  home.     If  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  snatch  men 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  surely  it  was  their  duty  to  do  their  utmost  to 
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save  these  men  from  a  living  death.  On  legal  grounds  he  understood 
that  by  the  Act  of  1890,  the  Local  Government  Board  recommended 
such  Homes  as  had  been  suggested,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
County  Council  to  see  after  it. 

I)r  Rhodes  said  he  had  had  the  opinions  of  two  counsel  on 
that,  and  they  stated  that  County  Councils  had  no  power  to  provide 
for  epileptics  at  all.  The  words  '^ mental  disease"  did  not  mean 
epilepsy. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Stone,  continuing,  said  it  had  been  suggested  that 
the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  should  undertake  the  erection 
of  a  home  for  non-improvables.  They  were  already  actively  engaged 
in  taking  the  children  away  from  the  Workhouse,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  they  would  see  their  way  clear  to  do  that  He  thought 
that  something  should  be  done,  but  why  Norwich  were  to  have  all 
the  non-improvables  he  did  not  understand.  He  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  Dr  Rhodes  on  the  question  of  a  colony.  It  was  well 
known  that  epileptics  were  better  in  the  open  air.  ,  They  should  be 
taken  right  away  and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  change.  Nothing 
could  be  more  conducive  to  the  saving  of  a  class  of  people  from 
misery  and  wretchedness  than  to  form  a  colony  on  the  lines  de- 
scribed. The  feeble-minded  were  a  source  of  danger,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  also  of  trouble  to  their  friends  and  to  society.  He 
believed  that  there  were  a  far  larger  number  of  epileptics  in  their 
cities  and  country  places  than  what  they  knew, of.  These  people 
were  only  occasionally  ill,  and  at  the  Workhouse  the  necessary  regu- 
lations were  too  strict,  and  if  a  colony  were  formed  on  the  lines 
described  he  believed  that  the  friends  of  many  of  these  epileptics 
would  say,  "  We  don't  mind  them  going  there." 

Mr  F.  Henderson  (St  Faith's)  said  that  every  speaker  hoped 
the  Conference  would  not  end  in  talk,  but  unless  some  definite  action 
were  taken  there  was  a  danger  of  this  being  the  case.  He  wished  to 
move  a  resolution  concerning  a  paragraph  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Mrs  Lucas  (Norwich)  said,  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  were 
most  anxious  that  this  matter  should  go  forward,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost.  If  the  Conference  agreed  that  the  subject  was  urgent, 
the  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  bring  forward  some  scheme 
which  could  be  put  before  all  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  discussed 
by  them.  She  thought  that  every  member  of  every  Board  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  report,  and  an  opportunity  of  considering  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  Norwich  forming  a  home,  the  difficulty 
was  that  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  were  at  present  tremend- 
ously overweighted  with  work,  and  there  was  not  one  of  their  number 
who  would  undertake  to  attend  to  the  matter.  She  thought  that 
Miss  Townsend's  idea  was  the  most  workable — that  Boards  should 
appoint  three  or  more  of  their  number  to  be  a  **  Feeble-minded  Com- 
mittee," and  that  outsiders  should  help  to  manage  the  home,  as  the 
Boarding-out  Committee  undertook  the  details  of  that  scheme.     The 
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first  thing,  however,  must  be  a  scheme  to  come  before  their  Boards 
for  purposes  of  discussion.  There  ought  to  be  unlimited  numbers 
of  these  reports  printed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians. It  was  an  impossibility  for  members  of  the  Conference  to  say 
what  they  thought  in  consequence  of  the  reports  not  being  in  their 
hands  until  that  day. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  the  report  was  then  received. 

Mr  F.  Henderson  (St  Faith's)  said  he  wished  to  express  dis- 
approval of  the  paragraph  in  the  report,  in  which  the  writer  tied  him- 
self to  the  idea  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of  imbeciles 
should  be  retained  in  the  Workhouses.  He  expressed  his  strong  pro- 
test against  the  idea  that  any  of  this  class  should  be  kept  in  Work- 
houses. Their  duty  to  the  sane  inmates  was  not  to  regard  them  as 
improvers  to  imbeciles,  nor  should  they  come  in  constant  personal 
contact  with  them.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  kept 
there  because  their  services  had  a  certain  monetary  value  to  the  rate- 
payers, he  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  in  the  report.  He  moved  the 
omission  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

Dr  Barrett  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs  Lucas  had  sug- 
gested a  very  direct  issue  to  that  Conference.  When  the  direct 
recommendations  olme  before  them  as  a  Conference  it  would  be 
time  to  consider  the  details.  A  great  many  of  the  Guardians  had 
never  seen  the  report. 

A  delegate  inquired  if  it  was  the  object  of  the  Conference  to  force 
the  hands  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country,  or  had  the 
Guardians  the  power  to  deal  with  the  three  classes  of  paupers 
enumerated  in  the  report. 

Dr  Barrett  replied  that  there  were  three  bodies  who  could  deal 
with  the  three  classes.  The  State  might  do  it  directly ;  the  County 
Cduncil  might  do  it ;  or  Boards  of  Guardians  would  deal  with  it. 
He  thought  the  question  that  would  have  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Conference  was,  which  of  these  three  bodies  was  the  best  adapted  to 
deal  with  these  three  classes.  His  great  desire  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  draw  up  direct  recommendations.  That  would  be  the 
time  to  consider  which  body  should  have  the  charge  of  these  classes. 

Mr  J.  A.  Everson  (Depwade)  said  he  wished  to  move — **  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  patients, 
their  friends,  and  the  community  at  large,  that  there  should  be  a 
power  of  detention,  permanent  or  renewable,  upon  medical  certifi- 
cates of  the  feeble-minded  and  of  certain  classes  of  epileptics,  and 
that  such  special  institutions  as  are  proposed  by  the  report  should 
be  erected  and  controlled  by  individual  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  by 
associations  of  Boards  of  Guardians  within  the  area  of  a  county  or 
counties,  and  that  such  institutions  should  receive  from  the  State  a 
grant  in  aid,  and  that  they  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  by 
the  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board." 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  there  were  four  resolutions  here, 
and  Mr  Everson  then  moved  the  first  clause  only. 
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This  having  been  seconded, 

Mrs  Lucas  (Norwich)  moved  as  an  amendment  "  that  the  matter 
be  sent  back  to  the  Committee  with  instructions  to  bring  forward  a 
scheme  to  be  sent  for  discussion  to  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the 
three  counties  concerned,  and  that  the  committee  be  asked  to  send 
copies  of  the  present  report,  with  copies  of  the  scheme." 

Several  members  having  briefly  supported  the  amendment,  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Stone  (Norwich)  said  his  support  was  based  on  this 
reason.  Some  of  them  knew  how  very  difficult  it  was  to  induce 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  representatives  to  the  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference. Now,  if  this  scheme  were  sent  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
they  would  see  that  the  Conference  meant  business.  Further,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  advisable  if  they  could  have  had  those 
reports  a  month  before,  and  that  they  should  have  been  discussed  by 
the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  pointed  out  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
not  then  drawn  up  the  Report. 

Rev,  J.  H.  Hocking  (Samford)  asked  if  this  would  not  put 
the  whole  matter  back  a  year.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  a 
special  meeting  so  that  they  did  not  lose  a  whole  year? 

Dr  Rhodes  then  replied  on  the  discussion.  He  said  he  had 
been  asked  how  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester  joint-committee 
distributed  the  cost  of  the  proposed  establishment.  They  had  to 
pay  for  the  buildings  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  each  Union, 
and  then  each  Union  must  pay  for  each  case  that  it  sent  to  the 
asylum.  Regarding  the  question  of  the  Workhouses,  he  thought  it 
a  very  cruel  thing  to  compel  sane  people  to  live  with  insane  and 
feeble-minded  in  the  sick  wards.  He  knew  a  Workhouse  where  was 
a  case  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  in  the  next  bed  was  an  old  imbecile 
who  uttered  a  dreadful  howl  every  five  minutes.  Was  it  possible  to 
expect  a  cure  under  the  circumstances?  In  these  colonies  the 
inmates  could  be  properly  classified.  In  America  they  classified 
them  according  to  what  they  called  "table  manners."  They  might 
have  in  England  a  foul  old  woman  and  a  decent  old  woman  side  by 
side  in  the  Workhouse,  and  he  suggested  that  it  was  not  right  to  the 
decent  old  woman.  They  had  got  to  take  the  feeble-minded  and 
provide  for  them  all  their  lives.  They  were  only  grown-up  children 
and  would  have  to  be  provided  for  as  such.  Miss  Townsend  referred 
to  the  use  of  the  word  idiots  in  his  speech.  A  woman  had  a  feeble- 
minded child.  The  doctor  advised  that  the  child  should  be  sent  to 
an  asylum  for  idiots.  The  mother  refused,  saying  that  she  was  not 
going  to  have  her  girl  called  an  idiot.  Fifteen  years  went  by,  and 
that  girl  had  had  three  illegitimate  children,  and  the  mother  had 
died  broken-hearted.  Classify  them  as  they  liked,  but  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  word  idiot.  In  Massachusetts  no  epileptic  might 
marry,  and  connection  wiih  an  epileptic  was  a  criminal  offence.  If 
they  wanted  to  see  a  colony  growing  up,  they  could  see  one  at  Chel- 
ford,  near  Manchester,  for  three  hundred  cases.     Many  would  want 
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to  know  where  they  could  get  the  best  information  on  this  subject 
The  best  work  was  by  Mr  Latchworth  of  the  United  States  on  "  The 
Treatment  of  Epilepsy."  This  was  published  by  Messrs  Putnam  of 
London  and  New  York,  as  was  also  another  book  by  the  same  author 
on  "  The  Treatment  of  the  Insane." 

Dr  Barreit  said  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  little  less  than 
a  disaster  if  that  Conference  ultimately  resolved  that  the  care  of 
these  unhappy  classes  of  the  community  should  be  committed  to  the 
State.  He  felt  most  strongly  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  who 
were  continually  brought  into  contact  with  the  poor,  must  know  most 
about  their  needs,  and  the  best  way  to  treat  them.  Then  again,  if 
the  care  of  these  classes  were  left  to  the  State,  they  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  taxation  of  the  country,  aud  that  created  no  public 
conscience  whatever.  If,  however,  the  feeble-minded  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Guardians,  they  would  be  maintained  largely 
by  the  rates,  and  that  created  and  maintained  public  conscience  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  One  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  this  country 
had  been  the  growth  amongst  a  large  number  of  our  people  of  the 
opinion  that  the  care  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  and  the  feeble-minded 
generally  should  be  the  work  of  a  few  charitable  people  in  each 
community,  whereas  it  belonged  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
He  hoped  that  ultimately  they  would  pass  a  resolution  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  district. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  Mr  Everson 
thereupon  withdrew  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  said  he  wished  to  state  that  there  never  had  been 
papers  submitted  to  the  Conference  that  had  first  been  submitted 
to  the  members.     It  would  be  an  entirely  new  departure. 

Mr  F.  Henderson  moved  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to 
provide  in  any  scheme  they  might  suggest  for  the  removal  of  all 
classes  of  imbeciles  from  Workhouses. 

Mr  G.  Edwards  (Erpingham)  seconded. 

Dr  Barrett  said  it  was  desirable  that  the  Committee  should  be 
free.     It  was  not  right  to  bind  their  hands. 

Rev.  J.  Mahomed  (Thingoe)  said  the  Chairman  of  the  West 
Suffolk  County  Council  had  requested  the  Thingoe  Board  of 
Guardians  not  to  send  their  children  to  the  Melton  Asylum, 
because  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  He  thought  they 
would  find  in  the  next  report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  that 
he  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  under  his  care  were 
feeble-minded,  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  the  outcome  of  their 
association  with  lunatics  was  that  they  ultimately  became  such. 
There  was,  however,  no  place  to  send  these  people. 

Upon  the  voting  being  taken,  Mr  Henderson's  motion  only 
secured  seven  supporters,  and  was  therefore  lost. 

Mrs  Lucas's  motion  was  then  put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mrs  Lucas  moved  that  the  Conference  be  adjourned  for  two 
months,  so  that  the  matter  might  not  be  shelved  for  a  year. 
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Mr  J.  A.  EvERSON  seconded. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY — May  I  suggest  that  you'll  have  to  consider  me 
in  the  matter. 

Mrs  Lucas — No ;  the  feeble  minded.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  said  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  get  up  two 
Conferences  in  one  year.  They  had  decided  that  the  Committee 
were  to  draw  up  a  scheme,  and  that  would  take  two  or  three 
meetings.  Then  the  scheme  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  various 
Boards,  and  discussed  by  them  before  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  The  most  he  could  do  would  be  to  call  the  Con- 
ference for  next  year  in  March  or  April  instead  of  in  November. 

Dr  Barrett  said  it  was  a  very  large  question,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  shelved  indefinitely. 

Mrs  Lucas  said  she  would  accept  March  next  year,  instead  of  an 
adjournment  for  two  months. 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  W.  Partridge  Smith  (Forehoe)  moved  that  in  future,  reports 
and  papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  be  issued  to  members 
at  least  seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  Conference. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  said  he  must  ask  the  Conference  to  have  a  little 
consideration  for  him.  It  had  never  been  the  practice  at  any 
Conference  for  the  papers  to  be  read,  to  be  sent  round  beforehand. 

Mr  Smith  said  he  asked  for  notice  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  replied  that  that  had  always  been  sent. 

Mrs  Lucas  said  that  in  asking  for  these  papers  to  be  sent,  they 
only  asked  that  each  of  the  three  Delegates  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  the  three  counties  should  be  furnished  with  them. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Stone  also  thought  it  might  be  done,  and  said  it 
would  tend  to  improve  the  Conference. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  said  this  would  be  a  new  departure  altogether, 
and  he  could  not  undertake  the  work  it  would  involve.  He  felt 
it  was  time  some  one  else  took  the  burden  upon  himself.  The  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  him  to  resign  the  position  of 
Secretary,  and  for  the  Conference  to  appoint  in  his  place  some  one 
who  was  prepared  to  undertake  all  this  new  work.  He  had  held 
the  position  for  many  years,  and  was  a  very  busy  man,  so  it  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  have  a  change 

Dr  Barrett  said  he  was  sure  the  Conference  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr  Vulliamy.  He  suggested  that 
it  would  meet  the  case  if  an  Assistant  Secretary  were  appointed  to 
help  him. 

Mr  Smith's  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  appointment  of  an 
Assistant- Secretary  was  relegated  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr  Vulliamy  said  if  the  Executive  Committee  did  not  find  him 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Conference  must  not  expect  the  resolution 
that  had  just  been  passed  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Committee  were  also  instructed  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Darrell,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.    B.    Gurney    (Whitchurch),    to 
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ascertain  how  many  buildings  there  are  vested  in  District  Councils, 
that  could  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Homes. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking  (Samford),  Mr  Wicks  (Colchester),  and  Mr 
T.  Cozens-Hardy  (St  Faith's),  were  reappointed  to  represent  the 
Conference  on  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference 
Association. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Ipswich,  a  motion  that 
it  be  held  in  Norwich  being  lost  by  19  votes  to  12. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Chairman,  to  Mr  VuUiamy, 
and  to  the  speakers,  and  this  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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The  following  three  Unions  paid  for  the  admission  of  representatives  to  the 
Conference,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  represented,  viz.:^Dover,  Kings- 
dere,  and  St  Olave's. 

The  following  Unions  were  also  unrepresented  at  the  Conference : — 

Berks. — Easthampstead,  Farringdon,  Hungerford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham. 

Hants. — Alresford,  Alton,  Andover,  Catherington,  Christchurch,  Fareham, 
Fordingbridge,  Havant,  Hurdey,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lymington,  New  Forest,  New 
Winchester,  Petersfield,  Ringwood,  Romsey,  Southampton,  and  Stockbridge. 

Kent. — Blean,  Bridge,  Bromley,  Canterbury,  Cranbrook,  Dartford,  Graves- 
end  and  Milton,  HoUingboume,  Hoo,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Milton,  Romney  Marsh, 
Sevenoaks,  Sheppey,  Tenterden,  and  Tonbridge. 

London.— Bethnal  Green,  Chelsea,  Mile  End,  St  George's,  St  Giles's,  St 
Marylebone,  St  Saviour's,  Shoreditch,  Westminster,  and  Woolwich. 

Surrey. — Kingston  and  Reigate. 

Sussex. — Battle,  Chichester,  East  Grinstead,  Hailsham,  Lew^,  Midhurst, 
Newhaven,  Petworth,  Rye,  Ticehurst,  Uckfield,  Westboume,  and  Westhampnett, 
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Thursday,   i2TH  December. 

Lord  Avebury  took  the  chair  at  11.15. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  W.  Chance)  stated  that  letters  of 
regret  for  their  inability  to  be  present  had  been  received  from  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P. ;  Mr  Grant  Lawson,  M.P. ;  Sir  S.  B. 
Provis,  K.C.B;  Mr  W.  E.  KnoUys,  C.B. ;  Mr  Mozley,  Mr  Stevens, 
and  Miss  Mason,  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  from  Captain 
B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen,  Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes,  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B. ; 
Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Mr  Moore-Stevens,  Hon. 
Mrs  Cropper,  Mr  Harding  Roberts,  Rev.  Canon  Hignett,  Mr  H.  J. 
Hagger,  Miss  S.  Lonsdale,  Miss  Joseph,  Mr  Arthur  Kemp,  Mr  T. 
Cozens-Hardy,  The  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  and  Dr  Wright,  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences;  from  Mr  J. 
Holding,  Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Mr  W.  Portal,  Miss  Baker,  and  Sir  R. 
Giffen,  K.C.B.,  members  of  the  South-Eastem  and  Metropolitan 
Committee ;  and  from  the  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  Mr  D.  A.  J. 
Martin,  Mr  W.  H.  Wood,  Mr  D.  E.  Power,  Mr  W.  Marlow,  and 
Mr  J.  StockaU  representing  various  Friendly  Societies. 

Mr  W.  Chance,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  then  read  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  as  follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 

In  presenting  their  Report  to  this,  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference, the  Committee  wish  to  express  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  firm  support  which  they  continue  to  receive  from  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  two  districts,  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  Annual 
Conference  a  success.  62  Boards  have  paid  for  the  admission  of 
their  representatives  to  the  present  Conference,  viz.,  21  in  London, 
and  41  in  the  other  five  counties.  The  Committee,  however,  wish 
that  more  Boards  would  join  in  the  Conferences,  as  barely  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  (127)  are  at  present  represented  at  them. 

With  the  view  of  making  the  Conferences  more  attractive,  and 
if  possible  improving  the  discussions  on  the  papers  read,  the  Com- 
mittee have  this  year  arranged  with  Messrs  King  &  Son  for  the 
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circulation  of  proofs  of  the  papers  beforeliand.  They  feel  sure  that 
this  will  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  encourage,  the  sale  of  the  reports 
of  the  Conference.  In  order  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of  postage 
they  have  had  to  increase  the  charge  for  admission  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  Board  from  los.  to  los.  6d. 

On  the  I  St  of  January  last  there  was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  Conference  of  £4,  12s.  2d.,  and  a  full  statement  of  accounts 
for  the  year  1900  was  sent  to  each  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  two 
districts. 

The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  resignation  from  the  Committee 
of  Colonel  Windham  and  Mr  Whitcombe,  two  of  the  Surrey  repre- 
sentatives. Mr  Duncan  Milligan  being  no  longer  a  Guardian,  has 
become  disqualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
also  to  represent  this  Conference  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences.  The  Conference,  however,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  been  unanimously  co-optated  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee,  so  that  his  valuable  services  and  advice  will  not  be  lost. 

The  Committee  congratulate  the  Conference  on  Ix)rd  Avebury 
having  consented  to  act  as  their  President  for  the  present  meeting. 
His  Lordship,  whose  great  services  to  science,  economics,  and  educa- 
tion, have  been  so  beneficial  to  the  country,  is  a  resident  in  both  of 
the  districts  represented  by  the  Conference,  and  under  his  former 
title  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  was  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council.  

Mr  W.  BousFiELD  (Vice-President)  proposed  briefly  the  adoption 
of  the  Report,  and  said  that  it  was  very  short,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  which  he  need  specially  refer.  They  were  all  very  much 
iodebted  to  Lord  Avebury,  who,  despite  his  multitudinous  engage- 
ments, had  found  time  to  preside  over  that  Conference.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  F,  C,  Clutterbuck  (Vice-Chairman,  Abingdon)  seconded, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  said — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  I  felt 
it  a  great  honour  to  be  invited  to  preside  this  year  over  your  delibera- 
tions. In  accepting  your  invitation,  I  did  not  flatter  myself  that  I  could 
add  to  the  value  of  your  discussions ;  but  thirty  years'  experience  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  convince  any  one  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  a  Chairman  to  speak  himself.  I  was  glad,  moreover,  to  express  my 
gratitude  as  a  Kentish  man  to  those  in  our  part  of  England  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time,  labour,  and  thought  to  a  subject  on  the  wise 
treatment  of  which  the  well-being  of  our  people  so  greatly  depends. 
We  should,  however,  I  suppose,  all  agree  that  no  one  can  write  any- 
thing of  any  value  on  the  subject  without  study  and  experience. 
Perhaps  there  would  not  be  such  a  general  concensus  of  opinion, 
though  I  think  you  gentlemen  would  agree  that  any  useful  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  distribution  of  charitable  funds 
equally  require  study  and  experience.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so 
easy  as  some  people  seem  to  suppose  to  give  away  money  wisely. 
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'Knowledge'  is  required  for  action  as  much  as  for  writing.  On  all 
these  subjects  definite  information  and  careful  thought  is  very  im- 
portant, so  that  fatal  mistakes  may  be  avoided,  and  we  may  not 
defeat  the  very  object  we  have  in  view.  The  question  to  a$k  is 
whether  any  particular  form  of  assistance  will  tend  to  raise  the 
recipient  to  more  independence,  or  reduce  him  to  greater  dependence. 
The  object,  of  course,  should  be  not  so  much  to  assist  others  as  to 
help  them  to  raise  themselves.  Naturalists  know  well  that  animals 
which  are  parasites  become  more  and  more  dependent ;  their  strength 
falls  away,  their  nervous  system  is  reduced,  and  they  gradually  lose 
all  the  higher  attributes  of  life.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  an  admirable  training  for  the  clergy  if  every  candidate  were  to 
work  for  three  months  under  one  of  the  Committees  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Mr  Preston  Thomas  shows  clearly  how  important  it  is  that 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  well  administered.  In  East  Stonehouse  the 
number  of  paupers  is  22  per  1,000  and  in  Taunton  23,  while  Win- 
canton  and  Axminster  have  no  less  than  53,  or  more  than  double, 
though,  as  he  says,  "  there  is  no  obvious  cause  for  an  exceptional 
amount  of  poverty."  The  unriecessary  expenditure  and  consequent 
increase  of  rates  is  not  the  only  nor  indeed  the  principal  evil  which 
arises  from  a  lax  or  unwise  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;  the 
degradation  and  demoralisation  of  the  people,  the  weakening  of 
independence  and  self-respect,  the  temptation  to  idleness  and  fraud 
is  a  far  greater  and  more  far-reaching  evil.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Slade,  Wallingford,  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

By  Mr   GEORGE  F.   SLADE, 

Cltrk^  Wallingferd  Board  tf  Guardian*, 


The  problem  which  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  Local  Taxation  have  enunci- 
ated in  their  Report  is  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  Local  Rates  and  Taxes 
which  ^hall  combine  the. qualifications  of  uniformity, 
equality,  simplicity,  and  economy  ;  but  before  consider- 
ing how  these  objects  may  be  best  achieved,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider — 

Firstly — (a)  What  rates  and  taxes  are  raised  locally. 

(^)  In  what  cases  these  amounts  are  contributed  by 
several  contributory  places  or  authorities  to  one  common 
fund. 
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(c)  In  what  cases  only  one  authority  is  interested 
in  the  assessment  levy  and  expenditure. 

(d)  How  the  assessments  are  now  made  upon 
which  the  amounts  are  levied. 

(e)  The  present  methods  by  which  the  amounts 
are  collected. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  the  rates  and  taxes 
charged  upon  property,  which  are  the  only  rates  and 
taxes  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal,  are  as 
follows : — 

Class  i. 

1.  Income  Tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B. 

2.  Land  Tax. 

3.  The  County  Rate. 

4.  The  Poor  Rate  so  far  as  it  is  collected  for 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  District  Councils. 

Class  2. 

5.  Borough  Rates  generally. 

6.  The  General  District  or  Improvement  Rates. 

7.  Special  Expenses  Rates. 

8.  All  Poor  Rate  so  far  as  it  is  collected  for  Parish 
Councils,  School  Boards^  and  other  parochial  purposes. 

Class  i.  —  Rates  and  Taxes  contributed  by 
SEVERAL  Contributory  Places  or  Authorities 
TO  one  Common  Fund. 

1.  Income  Tax. — This  is  raised  by  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners  upon  an  assessment  made  by  the 
Income  Tax  Assessor,  based  on  the  Poor  Rate  assess- 
ments, and  is  collected  by  special  collectors  appointed 
in  each  parish,  who  are  generally  paid  by  means  of  a 
percentage. 

2.  Land  Tax. — This  is  raised  by  the  Land  Tax 
Commissioners  upon  assessments  made  by  themselves, 
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and  the  amount  is  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Income  Tax,  The  collectors  are  paid  on  a  percentage 
principle. 

3.  County  Rate, — County  Councils  at  present  have 
the  power  of  making  their  own  assessments  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  this  rate,  but  in  practice  the  County 
Councils  usually  adopt  the  assessments  of  the  local 
Union  Assessment  Committees.  The  rate  is  raised  by 
precepts  issued  by  the  County  Councils  upon  Boards 
of  Guardians,  such  precepts  specifying  the  contribution 
which  has  to  be  levied  in  respect  of  each  particular 
parish  in  the  Union,  and  is  collected  with  the  Poor 
Rate. 

4.  The  Poor  Rate  is  made  by  Overseers  upon  pre- 
cepts issued  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  their  own 
expenses  and  the  County  Rate,  and  by  Rural  District 
Councils  for  highway,  sanitary,  and  general  expenses, 
and  is  made  upon  the  valuation  of  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Committee,  and  is  collected  by  the  Assistant 
Overseers,  who  are  usually  paid  by  salary.  With  this 
rate  is  also  collected  the  amounts  required  by  School 
Boards  in  rural  parishes  and  by  Parish  Councils,  but 
in  these  cases  the  amounts  do  not  come  under  the 
present  classification. 

Class   2. — Rates  in   which   only  one  Authority 

IS  Interested. 

5.  Borough  Rates. — The  Town  Councils  have  the 
power  of  making  their  own  assessments  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  this  rate,  but  they  usually  adopt  the  valua- 
tions of  the  local  Assessment  Committees.  They,  how- 
ever, appoint  and  pay  their  own  collectors  for  the 
purpose  of  its  collection. 

6.  General  District  Rate. — This  rate  is  made  by 
Urban  District  Councils,  who  do  not  appear  to  possess 
the  power  of  making  their  own  assessments,  but  must 
adopt  that  of  the  local  Assessment  Committee.  It  is 
collected  by  their  own  collector,  and  where  the  Urban 
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District  Council  is  a  Town  Council,  with  the  Borough 
Rate. 

7.  Special  Expenses  Rates  are  made  by  the  Over- 
seer§  upon  a  precept  issued  by  a  Rural  District 
Council,  and  are  a  charge  on  one  contributory  place 
only — a  parish  or  Special  Drainage  District — and  are 
levied  upon  the  assessments  of  the  local  Assessment 
Committee,  and  collected  by  the  Assistant  Overseer  of 
the  parish. 

8.  Poor  Rate  as  affecting  School  Boards  and  Parish 
Councils. — This  rate  is  levied  by  a  precept  of  the 
School  Board  upon  the  Overseers  and  upon  an  ac- 
count of  the  Parish  Council  expenses,  and  is  made 
upon  the  valuations  of  the  Assessment  Committee, 
and  collected  by  the  Assistant  Overseer. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  by  local  taxation  of 
property  the  following  authorities  have  to  be  supplied 
with  funds  : — (i)  The  Government ;  (2)  the  County 
Council  ;  (3)  the  Guardians ;  (4)  the  Rural  District 
Councils ;  (5)  Town  Councils ;  ^6)  Urban  District 
Councils;  (7)  School  Boards;  and  (8)  Parish  Councils. 
Of  these,  the  first  four  receive  their  funds  from  several 
contributory  authorities,  having  consequently  a  common 
interest — the  remaining  four  being  supplied  by  one 
contributory  authority  only. 

There  are  five  authorities,  ix.  the  Income  Tax 
Assessor,  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners,  the  County 
Council,  the  Town  Council,  and  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Committee,  having  statutory  powers  to  make 
their  own  assessments.  Three  authorities  collect  separ- 
ately, i.e. — (i)  The  Income  Tax  Commissioners  and 
Land  Tax  Commissioners ;  (2)  Town  Councils ;  and 
(3)  Overseers  in  respect  of  the  authorities  supplied  by 
the  Poor  Rate,  except  where  Guardians  under  orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  appoint  collectors, 
who  then  take  over  the  duties  of  Overseers  in  respect 
of  collection,  but  this  is  merely  a  substitution  and  not 
a  creation  of  an  additional  body  of  collectors. 
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To  bring  all  these  various  systems  into  one  system, 
safeguarding  the  privileges  of  all  authorities  inter- 
ested, and  securing  the  four  qualifications  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  is  a  task  I  am  endeavouring 
to  solve  in  this  paper,  but  in  practice  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  slight  difficulty. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  effectually  it  is 
obvious  that  very  radical  reforms  and  changes  must  of 
necessity  be  effected,  and  can  probably  only  be  accom- 
plished by  equitably  dealing  with  the  existing  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  the  authorities  interested  ;  and  although 
County  Councils  and  Town  Councils  almost  invariably 
accept  the  figures  of  Assessment  Committees,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  a  proposal  to  take  away  their 
present  powers  without  offering  some  equivalent  would 
give  rise  to  opposition  sufficiently  strong  to  totally 
wreck  any  scheme  containing  such  a  proposal. 

Dealing,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  question  of 
assessment,  the  attribute  of  equality  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  required  has  to  be 
raised  by  contribution  from  several  authorities  having 
a  common  interest,  and  in  order  that  each  authority 
should  bear  its  fair  proportion,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
respective  valuations  upon  which  these  amounts  are 
contributed  should  be  upon  an  equal  basis  as  between 
the  several  contributory  authorities,  but  where  only 
one  authority  is  interested  inequality  is  not  likely  to 
arise. 

Under  the  present  system  equality  is  practically 
ensured  in  the  case  of  contributions  by  the  several 
contributory  parishes  to  the  Guardians  and  the  Rural 
District  Councils  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  each 
contributory  authority  is  assessed  by  one  and  the  same 
authority,  i,e.  the  Union  Assessment  Committee ; 
but  in  the  case  of  County  Councils  there  is  in  practice 
no  authority  exercising  their  powers  as  between  the 
different  contributory  Unions,  and  ensuring  that  these 
Unions  are  each  assessed  upon  the  same  basis,  and  it 
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must  be  conceded  by  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  have  had  sufficient  experience  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  there  are  at  present  great  in- 
equalities in  the  assessments  of  Unions  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  administrative  county. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  first  step  in  obtaining 
equality  is  to  remove  this  injustice,  and  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, I  think,  by  those  who  carefully  consider  this 
question,  that  the  only  method  by  which  this  can  be 
done  is  to  give  the  County  Councils,  as  the  authority 
to  whom  the  several  Unions  contribute,  some  controll- 
ing power  in  certain  directions  over  the  Assessment 
Committees  of  all  their  contributory  Unions  or  parts 
of  Unions  so  far  only  as  such  power  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  equality  of 
assessment,  and  if  this  power  is  effectually  provided 
and  exercised  by  the  County  Councils,  the  injustice  of 
inequality  of  assessment  should  be  removed. 

I  suggest  that  this  end  might  be  obtained  by 
adopting  the  following  proposals  which  contain  powers 
that  might  be  given  to  County  Councils  in  lieu  of  their 
present  expensive  and  cumbersome  power  to  make 
their  own  assessments  (except  in  cases  of  default) : — 

The  County  Councils  to  have  powers  to  issue 
orders  to  the  Local  Assessment  Authority  relating  to 
certain  principles  affecting  valuations,  such  orders  to 
deal  with  the  following  special  points : — 

(a)  Deductions  to  be  allowed  throughout  the 
county  from  gross  estimated  rental  to  arrive  at 
rateable  value. 

(p)  The  frequency  of  making  new  valuations 
throughout  the  area  of  the  Assessment  Authority  or 
any  portion  thereof — such  new  valuations  to  be  made 
in  any  case  at  periods  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

{c)  Requiring  that  certain  specified  properties, 
practically  all  properties  not  let  or  lettable  at  a  rack 
rent,  shall  in  all  cases  be  valued  by  professional 
valuers,  with  power  to  appoint  such  valuers  if  necessary 
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in   the    opinion    of   the   County   Council   to    secure 
equality  of  assessment. 

(d)  Any  further  requirements  that  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  necessary  to  secure  equality. 

By  this  means  County  Councils  would  obtain  the 
power  in  a  workable  form,  and  at  practically  no  ex- 
pense, of  obtaining  equality  of  assessment  throughout 
their  administrative  county,  and  I  respectfully  venture 
to  submit  that  this  plan  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  proposals  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
misioners,  for  these  reasons — If  the  County  Council  is 
made  the  Valuation  Authority  as  the  Commissioners 
propose,  it  will  entail  such  an  enormous  amount  of  detail 
labour  upon  some  Committee  of  that  authority  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  business  men  with  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  and  qualifications  to  act  upon 
such  Committee  willing  or  able  to  give  the  immense 
amount  of  time  such  work  will  demand  and  which  will 
of  necessity  be  required  of  such  Committee  to  carry 
out  these  duties  by  thorough  and  detailed  supervision, 
and,  moreover,  there  is  the  danger  that  such  Com- 
mittees would  soon  accept  the  figures  of  the  District 
Committees  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  equality  would 
then  be  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  feared  that  if  the  District  Committees 
which  the  Commissioners  propose  should  be  appointed 
are  merely  created  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  work 
for  another  authority  to  supervise  and  alter  as  over- 
seers do  now  for  Assessment  Committees,  local  men 
who  now  form  Union  Assessment  Committees  would 
lose  their  present  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  such 
District  Committees  would  consequently  not  be  com- 
posed of  men  best  fitted  to  undertake  the  work  :  where- 
as, by  adopting  the  principle  of  issuing  orders  containing 
general  directions,  which  I  venture  to  submit  would 
attain  the  desired  object,  there  would  be  no  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  carried  out  the  work  of  local 
valuation  that  the  work  was  not  of  a  responsible  and 
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important  character,  and,  moreover,  the  expense  to  the 
County  Council  would  be  merely  nominal. 

The  questions  of  uniformity,  simplicity ,  and  economy 
appear   to    me   to    more   particularly  affect  the   ap- 
pointment  of  the  Local    Assessment  Authority   and 
the  assimilation  of  the  present  variety  of  methods  of 
assessment  and  collection.      Taking  first  uniformity. 
For  the  purposes  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  assessment 
for  all  authorities,  and    at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  rights  of  all  who  are  interested,  it  is  essential  that 
no  one  particular  existing  authority  should  be  charged 
with    the  formation  of  the  authority  to  conduct   this 
important  work,   because  the  existing   privileges  and 
future  interests  of  all    present  assessing  authorities, 
viz.,  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  the   Land   Tax 
Commissioners,  the  County  Councils,  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,   the    District  Councils   and   the    Borough 
Councils  have  to  be  considered,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  making,  sealing,  and 
issuing  the  rates — and  of  collection,  there  should  be 
formed  in  each  Union  situate  wholly  in  one  county, 
or  in  each  portion  of  a  Union  situate  in  more  than  one 
dounty,   a    Board   to   be  called   the    Local   Taxation 
Board,  being  a  separate  Local  Authority  with  its  own 
offices,  officers,  &c.,   and  that  such  Board  should  be 
formed  in  the  following  manner  : — That  each  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Council  within  that  area    should 
elect  (either  from  the  members  of  their  own  body  or 
from  outside),   a  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Board  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
Rateable    Values    as    compared    with    the    Rateable 
Value  of  the  whole  area.     This  would  provide  repre- 
sentation of    Town  Councils  by  the  Urban    District 
Councils,  and  of  Boards  of  Guardians  by  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils,  and  County  Councils  would  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  their  power  to  issue  orders.    And  that,  in 
addition,  the  Assessor  of  Taxes  for  the  District  should 
have,  ex  officio,  a  seat  upon  that  Board  to  represent 
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the  interests  of  the  Government  both    for  Property 
Tax  and  Land  Tax. 

That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  Board,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  County  Council,  to  prepare  and 
approve  all  Valuation  Lists,  to  make  one  local  rate  to 
provide  the  amounts  required  by  the  various  spending 
authorities  (who  should  levy  from  such  Board  by  pre- 
cept) and  collect  such  rate  on  one  demand  note  specify- 
ing in  separate  items  the  amounts  required  and  the 
purposes  and  authority  for  which  they  were  being  levied 
together  with  the  local  taxes. 

That  such  Board  should  have  power  to  obtain 
from  owners  and  occupiers  returns  of  rent  paid  and 
any  other  particulars  necessary  to  enable  them  or 
their  valuers  to  form  a  true  valuation. 

By  these  means  the  common  interests  of  authori- 
ties contributing  to  a  common  fund  would  as  far  as 
possible  be  secured.  Instead  of  five  different  authorities 
with  power  to  make  their  own  valuations,  there  would 
only  be  one.  The  interests  of  every  authority  which  is 
now  entitled  to  make  its  own  assessment  would  be 
properly  and  efificiently  safeguarded.  Instead  of  having 
three  different  sets  of  collectors  there  would  be  again 
only  one,  the  Officer  of  the  Local  Taxation  Board, 
and  all  local  rates  and  taxes  would  be  collected  at  one 
time,  and  economy  would,  if  such  a  result  is  possible, 
be  effected. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  these  proposals,  if  carried 
out,  would  secure  the  qualifications  of  uniformity, 
equality,  simplicity,  and  economy. 

There  remains  still  one  other  point  with  which  I 
should  like  to  deal  in  this  paper,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  appeals  from  the  Local  Taxation  Board. 
At  present  the  general  method  of  appeal  is  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  there  appear  to  be  several 
strong  objections  to  this  being  continued,  amongst 
others  being  the  following : — 

I.  The  members  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  so  closely 
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connected  with  the  County  Councils,  who  are  a  very 
important  Local  Authority  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Local  Assessments,  that  it  can  hardly  be  deemed, 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
English  law,  an  absolutely  and  entirely  independent 
tribunal. 

2.  Members  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  invariably 
local  men,  and  frequently  members  of  Assessment 
Committees,  and  would  in  many  instances  in  all  proba- 
bility become  members  of  the  Local  Taxation  Boards; 
and  in  some  cases — for  instance,  the  assessment  of 
mansions — there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  exist  a  feeling  that  their  judgment,  however 
honestly  they  may  try  to  do  their  duty,  is  not  an 
absolutely  independent  one. 

3.  That  it  is  a  Court  without  any  special  knowledge 
better  qualifying  them  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Assessment  Authority  than  the  members  of  that  body. 

4.  That  appeals  as  at  present  conducted  are  very 
expensive.  These  expenses  are  rendered  extremely 
heavy  by  the  fact  that  eminent  counsel  with  high  fees 
must  be  engaged,  solicitors*  charges  for  preparation  of 
briefs  and  other  matters  being  consequently  materially 
increased,  and  the  cost  of  numerous  expert  witnesses 
has  also  to  be  incurred. 

I  would  therefore  suggest,  to  remedy  these  defects, 
that  all  appeals  should  be  heard  by  the  County  Court 
Judge  of  the  District  in  which  the  Assessment  Autho- 
rity acts,  or  in  which  the  principal  part  of  it  in  rateable 
value  is  situate,  assisted  by  one  or  more  assessors  of 
his  own  appointment,  and  that  the  clerks  to  such  autho- 
rity should — whether  solicitors  or  not — be  permitted  to 
conduct  their  own  cases,  and  also  that  expert  evidence 
of  opinion^  not  oi  fact^  should  be  excluded.  I  claim 
for  these  proposals  the  following  advantages  : — 

I .  That  owing  to  the  sittings  being  more  frequent, 
appeals  would  be  very  much  more  expeditiously  de- 
cided. 
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2.  That  the  tribunal  formed  would  be  absolutely 
independent  of  any  local  Assessment  Authority,  and 
free  from  the  suggestion  of  local  influence. 

3.  That  expert  knowledge  would,  by  means  of  the 
Assessors,  be  on  the  bench,  and  not  in  the  witness  box. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  an  appeal  would  be  within  the 
means  of  almost  every  ratepayer. 

The  observations  relative  to  Quarter  Sessions  are 
offered  as  a  criticism  of  the  system  and  not  in  any 
sense  as  a  reflection  upon  those  who  administer  it. 


2  X 
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Recommendations  op  Local  Taxation  Commission. 

I.  That  there  should  be  only  one  Valuati<m  Authority  in  each 
county,  and  the  Valuation  List  of  that  authority  should  be  the  basis 
on  which  rates  and  taxes  for  all  purposes  should  be  raised 


2.  That,  except  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  a  Valuation  Authority 
should  be  created  in  each  administrative  county,  and  in  each  county 
borough,  but  that  power  should  be  given  to  any  County  Coundlaod 
the  Councils  of  the  county  boroughs  in  any  county  to  adopt  the 
area  of  the  geographical  county. 

3.  That  in  I^ancashire  the  geographical  county  should  be  taken 
as  the  valuation  area. 

4.  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  consist — 

(i.)  In  a  geographical  county,  of  members  appointed  by  the 

County  Council  and  by  the  Councils  of  county  boroughs. 

(ii.)  In  an  administrative  county,  of  members  appointed  by  the 
County  Council. 

(iii.)  In  a  county  borough,  of  members  appointed  by  the  County 
Borough  Council. 

5.  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  have  power  to  divide  the 
area  within  its  jurisdiction  into  convenient  districts  which  might  or 
might  not  conform  to  Union  areas.  In  each  district  a  Committee 
should  be  constituted*  of  members  of  the  Valuation  Authority  and  of 
representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Borough  Councils,  and  Urban 
District  Councils  within  the  district. 

6.  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  issue  instructions  to  the 
District  Committees  for  their  guidance  in  preparing  the  Valuation  List 

7.  That  the  Valuation  List  should  be  prepared,  wherever  praco- 
cable,t  by  professional  surveyors. 


8.  That  every  property  should  be  valued  once  during  a  penVxJ 
not  exceeding  five  years,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
making  of  provisional  and  supplemental  lists. 

*  Presumably  by  the  Valuation  Authority.  .     . 

t  No  suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  mode  of  preparation  of  Valuation  Lists  by 
other  than  professional  surveyors. 
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Suggestions  in  Foregoing  Paper. 

1.  That  there  should  be  only  one  Valuation  Authority  in  each 
Union  or  part  of  Union  situate  in  one  county,  and  the  Valuation 
List  of  that  authority  should  be  the  basis  on  which  rates  and  taxes  for 
all  purposes  should  be  raised. 

2.  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  consist  of  an  elected 
Board  representing  the  Inland  Revenue  and  all  Local  Authorities  now 
having  powers  of  assessment  except  County  Councils. 


3.  That  County  Councils  should  have  certain  specified  powers 
over  the  Valuation  Authorities. 


4.  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  be  a  distinct  Board,  with 
power  to  levy  rates  and  collect  same  with  Income  and  Land  Tax,  to 
be  called  the  Local  Taxation  Board. 


5.  That  the  Valuation  List  should  be  prepared  by  the  Local 
Taxation  Board  with  the  help  of  officers  or  valuers  appointed  by 
the  Board;  and  in  certain  cases  by  a  valuer  appointed  by  the 
County  Council. 

6.  That  every  property  should  be  valued  once  during  a  period 
not  exceeding  7  years. 
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9.  That  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  should 
have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Valuation  Authority  and  of 
the  District  Committees,  and  also  have  the  same  powers  as  diej  now 
have  in  the  Metropolis. 


10.  That  legislation   should   provide  for  a  maximum  scale  of 
deductions. 


11.  That  legislation  should  provide  for  compulsory  returns  totn 
owners  and  occupiers  of  rent  paid  and  other  particulars. 

12.  That  the  Valuation  List  so  prepared,  as  hereuibefore  sug- 
gested, should  be  submitted  to  the  District  Committee ;  notice  being 
given  to  any  ratepayer  the  valuation  of  whose  property  it  is  proposed 
to  increase,  or  to  include  for  the  first  time  in  the  list 


13.  That  the  District  Committee  should  consider  the  lists  and 
revise  them  if  thought  necessary,  and  after  hearing  any  objections 
made  against  them,  should  submit  them  to  the  Valuation  Authority. 

14.  That  the  Valuation  Authority  should  take  such  steps  as  they 
may  think  necessary  to  ascertain  if  their  instructions  have  been 
carried  out,  and  subject  to  any  alterations  they  may  think  fit  to 
make,  should  finally  approve  of  the  lists,  and  cause  them  to  be 
printed  and  published,  such  lists,  subject  to  appeals,  to  be  the 
accepted  valuation  for  all  purposes,  whether  local  or  imperial. 

15.  That  notice  should  be  given  to  any  ratepaper  the  valuation 
of  whose  property  the  Valuation  Authority  proposes  to  increase,  or  to 
include  for  the  first  time  in  the  list ;  and  any  such  ratepayer  should 
have  the  right  to  give  a  notice  of  objection,  and  the  Valuation 
Authority  should  hear  such  objection. 

16.  That  appeals  from  the  lists  as  finally  approved  by  the 
Valuation  Authority  should  be  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction of  Special  Sessions  should  be  abolished. 

17.  That  special  properties,  such  as  railways,  canals,  mines, 
tramways,  docks,  telephones,  and  gas,  water,  and  electric  light 
works  should  be  valued  in  the  first  instance  by  a  valuer  appointed 
by  the  Valuation  Authority,  objections  being  heard  by  that  authority, 
and  appeals  lying  to  the  Railway  Commission,  or  a  special  tribunal 
created  for  that  purpose. 
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7.  That  legislation  should  provide  for  compulsory  returns  from 
owners  and  occupiers  of  rent  paid  and  other  particulars  to  the  Taxa- 
tion Board. 


8.  That  the  Valuation  Lists,  so  made  and  revised,  whether 
original,  provisional,  or  supplemental,  should,  subject  to  appeals,  be 
the  accepted  valuations  for  all  purposes,  whether  local  or  imperial. 


9.  That  appeals  should  be  to  County  Court  assisted  by  paid 
assessors. 


S^o        South-Eastern  District  Conference. 

The  President  said  that  the  next  paper  by  Mr  Chance  was  very 
much  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  would  be  desirable,  he  thought,  that 
it  should  be  read  now,  and  that  the  discussion  on  both  should  be 
taken  afterwards.  They  were  all  hoping  to  have  had  the  advantage 
of  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  presence  that  day,  but  unfortunately  he  had 
sent  a  tel^ram  to  say  that  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  he  could  not 
attend. 

Mr  Chance  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

INCIDENCE  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

By  Mr  W.  CHANCE, 

rml  CctHtmUte  »/Po«r  Ltnt  Con/ev 
mmd  Metr»politmM  P»or  Lmm  C^m/eremcts, 


Hvmenary  S^rtUuy^  Ctntrml  ComtmUte  o/Po^r  Law  Ccnfgrtnctt ;  mmd  S«mik-£mdtrm 

'  "       Pm     ~ 


When  the  Committee  selected  this  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  this  Conference  they  had  in  mind  the  final 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation, 
which  deals  with  the  question,  how  far  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  Local  Taxation  among 
ratepayers  is  possible.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  I  found,  on  seeing  the  proof  of  Mr  Slade*s  paper, 
that  he  had  misconceived  the  object  of  the  Committee, 
and  has  dealt  in  his  paper  with  the  question  of  uni- 
formity of  assessment  only.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  no  time  to  find  a  reader  for  a  second  paper, 
and  I  felt  that  the  Conference  might  be  disappointed 
at  being  called  together  to  discuss  an  entirely  different 
question  to  that  set  forth  in  the  notice  convening  the 
Conference.  Accordingly,  after  consultation  with  Mr 
Bousfield,  I  decided  to  do  my  best  to  fill  the  breach  and 
deal  with  the  subject,  difficult  as  I  felt  it  to  be.  In 
the  short  time  which  I  had  for  reading  the  Report  and 
writing  the  paper — barely  four  days — I  could  do  no 
more  than  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Conference  what 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  incomplete  survey  of  the 
Report,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  extend  to  me  their 
indulgence.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  discussing  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
question  of  **  Uniformity  of  Assessment"  as  wdl 
that  of  '*  Incidence  of  Local  Taxation."     Indeed,  as 
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Sir  E.  Hamilton  and  Sir  G.  Murray  say  in  their 
Minority  Report,  "  a  necessary  preliminary  to  placing 
Local  Taxation  on  a  better  footing  is  an  amendment  of 
the  present  valuation  system  such  as  was  advocated  in 
the  first  Report  of  our  Commission."  In  other  words, 
it  is  no  use  building  up  anew  on  a  rotten  foundation. 
Whether  Mr  Slade  has  or  has  not  laid  a  better  founda- 
tion than  that  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission 
will  be  for  the  Conference  to  discuss.  It  is  also,  I 
should  imagine,  pretty  certain  that  Parliament  will 
deal  with  the  question  of  Assessment  before  it  attempts 
to  remedy  the  present  defects  of  Incidence.  Therefore 
I  am  sure  that  Mr  Slade  and  the  Conference  will  feel 
that  his  valuable  paper  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

The  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  not 
unanimous.  Few  such  Reports  are  so.  Its  members 
are,  however,  like  all  of  us,  convinced  that  the  com- 
plaints of  ratepayers  are  well  founded.  Their  grievances 
are,  shortly :  (i)  **  That  local  expenditure  is  met  in  too 
large  a  measure  by  what  is  in  effect  a  tax  limited  in 
its  incidence  and  levied  only  in  respect  of  the  occupiar 
tion  of  rateable  property,  and  that  sufficient  variety 
has  not  been  given  to  the  means  by  which  the  revenue 
required  by  local  authorities  is  raised ;  and  (2)  that 
those  who  possess  and  enjoy  property  not  rateable 
are  placed  in  too  favourable  a  position  as  compared 
with  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  rateable  property? 
(Majority  Report,  p.  14;  Minority  Report,  p.  11 1). 
Further,  the  Commissioners  are  unanimous  that  the 
grievances  cannot  be  removed  by  rating  personalty 
directly,  i,e.,  that  rates  can  only  take  notice  of  immov- 
able and  not  of  movable  things.  **  It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  to  subject  personalty  to  rates  would  only  be 
reverting  to  the  intention  of  the  original  authors  of 
these  local  taxes ;  that  when  the  poor-rate  was  first 
levied,  everybody  was  meant  to  contribute  to  it  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  ability,  whatever  his  property 
was ;  and  that  it  was  by  a  gradual  process  of  omission 
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that  other  property  than  real  property  eluded  the  rate 
collector.  The  fact  is,  the  wide  spreading  of  the  net 
was  of  small  practical  moment  when  the  great  bulk  of 
national  wealth  consisted  of  real  or  immovable  pro- 
perty, or  of  property  that  generally  remained  stationary. 
But  in  modern  times,  when  not  only  property  consists 
more  and  more  of  movable  property,  but  when  those 
who  enjoy  it  are  themselves  more  and  more  apt  to 
move  about,  and  are  less  and  less  definitely  connected 
with  particular  places,  the  difficulty  and  indeed  the  im- 
possibility of  subjecting  to  rates  any  other  property 
than  that  which  is  immovable  became  very  real  and 
practical.  Nobody  can  say  to  what  locality  incomes 
derived  from  movable  property  belongs.  In  short, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  more  the  question  is  thought  out 
the  more  obvious  will  it  become  that  personalty  cannot 
be  taxed  by  rating  authorities  because  it  cannot  be 
localised"  (Minority  Report,  p.  125  ;  Majority  Report, 
p.  13,  as  to  a  Local  Income  Tax).  If  movable  pro- 
perty is  to  bear  equally  with  immovable  property  the 
burden  of  local  rates,  it  can,  they  say,  only  be  by  means 
of  help  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  They  point  out 
that  taxes  rest  much  more  than  rates  on  ability  to  pay. 
"  Taxation  according  to  the  taxpayer  s  ability  has  long 
been  recognised  as  a  primary  aim  of  national  finance. 
*  Ability '  is  indeed  a  rather  vague  expression,  but  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  taxes  do  approach  this  ideal 
more  nearly  than  rates"  (Majority  Report,  p.  13). 
Further,  they  say,  while  Imperial  Taxation  has  been 
constantly  subject  to  revision  by  reference  to  altered 
social  and  national  conditions  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  Local  Taxation  has  remained  almost  stereotyped 
notwithstanding  the  constant  increase  of  the  burdens 
to  be  borne,  and  to  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  the 
continuous  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  has  been 
expressed  respecting  it  {Ibid.y  p.  15). 

How,  then,  ought  this  help  to  be  given  ?     On  this 
question  the  Commissioners  are  divided.     Up  to  i88§ 
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it  was  given  by  means  of  Parliamentary  grants  voted 
annually  for  specific  purposes  {Ibid.y  p.  6).  In  1888 
these  annual  grants  were  replaced  by  assigned  revenues 
for  the  same  or  like  purposes  (Ibid.y  p.  7),  which  were 
added  to  in  following  years.  Thus  the  Excise  licenses, 
a  share  of  the  Probate  Duty,  and  certain  surtaxes  on 
Beer  and  Spirits  are  now  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation 
account.  A  further  relief  to  the  landed  interest  was 
afforded  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  of  1896,  and 
by  the  Tithes  Rent-charge  Act  of  1 899,  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  to  local  rates  being  made  good  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Estate  Duty  on 
Personalty.  The  grant  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
under  the  former  Act  amounted  to  ;^  1,332, 498  in 
1898-99  (p.  105). 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  express  their 
approval  of  the  system  of  assigned  revenues  for  local 
purposes,  and  desire  its  extension  (see  pp.  20-23).  Lord 
Balfour,  Lord  Blair  Balfour,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton, 
and  Sir  George  Murray  (Report,  pp.  71,  128,  129), 
however,  utterly  condemn  the  system,  and  desire  that 
the  State  contributions  should  take  the  form  of  a  fixed 
grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  paid  to  the  credit 
of  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  show  what  help  is 
intended  to  be  given  under  each  system,  I  must  refer 
to  an  entirely  new  and  important  point  which  is  laid 
stress  upon  by  both  parties.  That  is,  that,  in  whatever 
way  the  aid  is  given,  a  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween expenditure  which  is  national  in  its  nature,  and 
one  which  is  entirely  for  local  purposes.  State  aid  is 
only  to  be  given  to  the  former.  It  will  suffice  for  this 
Conference  to  state  that  Poor  Relief,  and  other  services 
administered  by  Poor  Law  Authorities,  and  Asylums 
for  Pauper  Lunatics  are  held  to  be  national  services, 
i.e.^  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  considered 
a,  service  which  is  preponderatingly  national  in  charac- 
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ter,  and  generally  onerous  to  the  ratepayers  (Report, 
pp.  12  and  122).* 

The  Majority  Report,  as  I  have  said,  recommends 
that  the  contribution  of  the  State  should  take  the  form 
of  assigned  revenues  as  at  present,  and  that  they 
should  be  increased  in  number  (see  p.  2i).t  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  recommendations  under  this 
head  is  the  transfer  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  to 
the  local  authorities  (pp.  21,  22).  At  present  grants 
are  made  for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  respect  of  Pauper 
Lunatics,  salaries  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  and 
cost  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  grants  should  be  extended  to  pauper  imbeciles 
and  epileptics  (pp.  24-26),  to  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  Poor  Law  children,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  sick  and  infirm  in  Workhouse  wards  and  in- 
firmaries. As  to  London,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  provinces  in  the  matter  of  grants,  in 
in  which  case  the  Report  shows  that  a  greater  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  its  Unions  and  Parishes  than  at 
present  (p.  24). 

The  net  result  of  these  increased  grants  would  be 
that  the  contribution  for  Poor  Relief  purposes  would 
amount  to  ;^4,324,400  at  the  present  time,  instead  of 
;^i, 720,988  as  in  the  year  1898-99  (pp.  9  and  32),  and 
the  local  ratepayers  would  be  relieved  to  that  extent, 
so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned.  How  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  is  affected  by  the 
increased  grants,  is  explained  on  p.  32  of  the  Report. 

Now  for  the  Report  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  referred  to  above.  They  recommend  that 
a  fixed  sum  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  relief  of  Local  Taxation,  and  do  not  agree 

•  *  Police  and  Criminal  Prosecutions,  Technical  Education,  Main 
Roads,  and  Salaries  of  Sanitary  Officers  (see  pp.  32  and  140)  are 
also  considered  as  national  services. 

t  Viz.,  Local  Taxation  Licenses, 
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that  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  nor  indeed  the  proceeds 
of  any  other  taxes  should  be  lost  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  ratepayer  in  what  precise  manner  he  is  assisted 
by  the  taxpayer ;  so  long  as  he  gets  relief  he  does 
not  much  care  where  it  comes  from.  So  I  will  not 
lengthen  my  paper  by  setting  out  the  reasons  which 
led  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners  to  condemn  the 
system  of  assigned  revenues.  Their  weighty  argu- 
ments are  given  fully  in  the  Report  by  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  (pp.  112,  et  seq.\ 
and  to  which  Parliament  is  bound  to  give  attention. 
The  grant  to  be  made  by  the  State  to  local  services  of 
a  national  (or  "  onerous  ")  kind  is  to  be  fixed  every  ten 
years,  but  in  no  case  is  it  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
total  expenditure  upon  such  services  (p.  143).  It  is 
to  be  operated  upon  by  the  proper  Department  of  the 
Central  Government,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Poor 
Law  would,  of  course,  be  the  Local  Government  Board, 
so  as  to  assure  that  before  the  grant  is  applied,  the 
services  for  which  it  is  given  have  been  efficiently 
performed. 

Then  these  Commissioners  had  to  arrange  how  the 
grant  could  be  administered  so  as  to  ensure  equality 
of  benefit,  ;>.,  that  a  rich  district  should  not  receive 
too  much,  and  a  poor  district  too  little,  and  they  adopt 
a  scheme  prepared  by  the  Chairman  (Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh).  The  scheme  takes  expenditure  combined 
with  population  to  be  the  main  test  of  requirements, 
and  assessable  value  (a.^.,  the  rateable  value  of  all 
property  less  half  the  value  of  agricultural  land)  to  be 
the  test  of  ability  to  meet  them  (pp.  133).  **The  first 
thing  that  has  to  be  established  is  the  amount  which  it 
is  necessary  to  expend  on  national  services  locally 
administered,  and  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  tha^t 
amount  is  to  take  the  minimum  sum  per  head  of  the 
population  for  which  the  service  can,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  be  performed.     This  minimum 
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would  represent  the  standard  expenditure ;  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  expenditure  exceeds  it 
would  represent  the  excess  expenditure. 

"  Towards  the  minimum  or  standard  expenditure  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  State  might  contribute  with- 
out any  fear  of  abuse,  and  to  this  the  Exchequer  grant 
should  be  principally  devoted.  But  if  the  grant  were  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  minimum  or  standard  expendi- 
ture, no  account  would  be  taken  of  the  ability  of  the 
district  as  represented  by  its  rateable  value  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  remainder.  A  poor  district  would  be 
relatively  assisted  no  more  than  a  rich  district.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  apply  the  correction  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  varying  ability  of  different 
districts,  it  is  proposed  that  a  small  standard  rate  of  a 
given  amount  in  the  pound  upon  the  assessable  value 
should  be  assumed  to  be  uniformly  imposed,  and  that 
the  amount  of  the  State  contribution  to  the  minimum 
or  standard  expenditure  should  be  the  difference  be- 
tween such  expenditure  and  the  produce  of  the  standard 
rate,  which  represents  the  measure  of  ability.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  standard  rate  would  be  smallest  in  poor  dis- 
tricts with  a  low  assessable  value,  and  the  contribution 
of  the  State  would  then  be  largest  where  the  ability  to 
pay  is  least,  while  the  product  of  the  standard  rate 
would  be  largest  in  rich  districts  with  a  high  assessable 
value,  and  consequently  the  contribution  of  the  State 
would  be  the  smallest,  when  ability  to  pay  is  greatest. 

**  The  remainder  of  the  Exchequer  grant  would  be 
allocated  in  some  fixed  proportion  to  the  excess 
expenditure." 

**  Let  us  now  apply  the  scheme  of  allocation  to  Poor 
Relief  and  other  services  administered  by  Board  of 
Guardians.  We  find  that  the  smallest  sum  for  which 
these  services  are  administered  is  about  3s.  6d.  per 
head  of  the  population.  Accordingly,  we  take  that 
sum  to  be  the  minimum  or  standard  expenditure  of 
Guardians.     The  excess  expenditure  would  be  repre- 
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sented  by  the  difference  between  3s.  6d.  and  the  actual 
expenditure  per  head  of  population.  We  take  4d.  in 
the  pound  to  represent  the  standard  rate,  because  a 
rate  of  that  amount  hardly  ever  produces  more  than 
3s.  6d.  per  head  of  population  ;  and  because  a  rate  of 
a  smaller  amount  would  result  in  giving  to  some  of  the 
poorer  Unions  grants  which  be  too  large  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prudence. 

"The  Exchequer  Grant  would  consist  of  two 
portions  : — The  primary  grant  towards  the  standard 
expenditure,  and  the  secondary  grant  towards  the 
excess  expenditure. 

"The  primary  grant  would  amount  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  standard  expenditure  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  standard  rate.  The  secondary  grant 
might  be  one-third  of  the  excess  expenditure,  which  is 
the  fixed  proportion  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  aggregate  grant  does  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Guardians  of  any  Union"  (pp.  133,  134). 

The  application  of  this  ingenious  scheme  for  equalis- 
ing the  grant  all  over  the  country  is  most  carefully 
gone  into. 

A  number  of  Unions  are  taken  for  comparison  to 
illustrate  its  working.  I  need  only  quote  one  of  the 
examples  given.  Thus,  Billesdon  (Leicester)  and 
Redruth  (CornwalH  are  at  opposite  poles  in  regard  to 
poverty  and  wealtn.  The  present  position  of  these 
Unions  is  as  follows  : — 


Union. 

Popula* 

tion 
(1891). 

Assessable 

Value  (1899) 

per  head  of 

Population 

(i89i> 

Expenditure 

(1808.90) 

per  head  of 

Population 

(.891). 

Prbsbnt  Position. 

Amount 

of 

Grants 

(1898-99X 

Grants 
per  head 
of  Popula- 
tion. 

Rate  in 
Required. 

Billesdon 
Redruth 

6,309 

49i243 

9     0 

2       3 

9     " 
6       I 

£ 
1,380 

4,457 

S,     d, 

4     4 
I     9f 

X.     d. 

0  7i 

1  iif 
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Here  you  see  that  the  present  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers of  Redruth  is  about  three  times  that  of  Billesdoii 

"  Both  these  Unions  are  largely  agricultural.  Billesdon  is  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  England ;  its  assessable  value  being  j£g  per 
inhabitant,  which  is  the  highest  proportion  found  anywhere,  excepi 
in  about  a  dozen  Unions.  Under  the  existing  system  of  grants,  it 
obtains  4s.  4d.  per  inhabitant.  This  sum,  of  which  one-third  is 
provided  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  is  exceeded  in  very  few 
Unions,  and  may  be  compared  with  8|d.  per  inhabitant  in  OMham. 
Thus,  the  wealth  of  Billesdon,  combined  with  the  liberal  grants  to  it, 
enables  it  to  incur  a  heavy  expenditure  without  raising  a  rate  of 
more  than  yjd.  in  the  pound. 

'^In  Redruth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  administration  is  less 
expensive ;  and  whilst,  if  measured  by  assessable  value,  Billesdoa  is 
four  times  richer  than  Redruth,  the  latter  Union  receives  grants 
amounting  to  is.  9fd.  per  inhabitant,  or  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
sum  per  inhabitant  given  to  Billesdon.  Consequenriy,  it  requires  a 
rate  in  the  pound  more  than  three  times  as  great 

'*  This  treatment  of  the  two  Unions  cannot,  we  contend,  be  either 
equitable  or  conducive  to  good  administration.  Under  the  scheme, 
however,  while  Billesdon  loses  something,  Redruth  gains  largely; 
and  a  substantial  equalisation  is  effected.  Moreover,  instead  of 
being  given  unconditionally  as  at  present,  the  grants  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  more  obvious  requiremeots, 
such  as  that  of  a  sufficient  staff  of  sufficiently  paid  officers.  It  is 
clearly  difficult  to  insist  on  any  such  expenditure  in  a  poor  Union 
like  Redruth  without  an  increase  of  grants ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  justify  any  such  increase  to  a  rich  Union  like  Billesdon"  (p.  137). 

Let  us  see  how  the  scheme  as  applied  to  these 
Unions  affects  them  : — 

Billesdon.         Redruth. 

Assessable  Value  (1899)         -        -        -     ;;^56,8i5      ;£^io5,684 
Gross  Poor  Relief  Expenditure  (1898-99)  3ii37  14^904 

Now,  an  Expenditure  of  3s.  6d.  per  head 

of  Population  amounts  to  -        -      ^1,104  jC^i^^l 

The  product  of  4d.  in   the  j£  on  the 

Assessable  Value  is  -        -        -        -  947  ^1^^ 

Therefore  the  difference  representing  the 
Primary  Grant  towards  the  Standard 
Expenditure  would  be      -         -         -  ^'57  £3^^^ 
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The  total  expenditure  of  the  Guardians 

(less  receipts  in  aid  from  local  sources) 

being       -        -        -        -        -         -  ;^3»U7         ;£i4,904 

And  the  Standard  Expenditure  being      -  i ,  1 04               8,6 1 7 

The  Excess  Expenditure  is  found  to  be  -  ^3^2,033           ;£6,287 

One-third  of  this  represents  the  Secondary 

Grant ^678           ^2,096 

When  the  Primary  Grant  of  -        -        -  jQ^Sl           £^fiS^ 

is  added  to  the  Secondary  Grant  of       -  678              2,056 

The  Aggr^ate  Grant  would  be      -        -  ^^^35           £^M^ 
And  as  the  Total  Expenditure  amounts 

to 3>i37             14,904 

The  Balance  falling  on  the  Rates  would 

be ^2,302           £s^9S^ 

The  future  position  of  the  two  Unions  would  there- 
fore be : — 


Unions. 

Amount  of 
Grants. 

Grants  per  Head 
of  Population. 

Rate  in  the  £ 
Required. 

Billesdon 
Redruth  - 

£ 
83s 

8,952 

s*      d. 

2       8 

3     7} 

s.     d. 

0  9I 

1  4 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers of  both  Unions  is  reduced  by  the  scheme  almost 
to  an  equality. 

I  have  given  the  above  figures  because  some  of 
the  Guardians  present  to-day  may  like  to  work  out 
how  the  scheme  if  put  into  operation  would  affect  their 
own  Unions. 

An  interesting  table  is  given  in  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh's  Report  (p.  78)  showing  the  effect  of  the 
scheme  in  different  Unions.  It  shows  very  clearly 
how  the  scheme  tends  to  economy  of  administration  in 
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both  rich  and  poor  Unions  alike,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  poor  Union  is  assisted  more  liberally  than  the  rich 
one.  Thus  taking  two  Unions  each  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  4s.  per  head,  but  with  assessable  values  per 
head  of  jCs  and  jCg  respectively,  the  ratepayer  of  the 
poor  one  will  pay  s^d.  in  the  pound,  and  he  of  the 
rich  one  4^d.  in  the  pound.  Again  taking  two  Unions 
with  an  expenditure  of  4s.  and  1 1  s.  per  head  respec- 
tively, but  of  the  same  assessable  value  of  £i  per 
head,  the  ratepayer  of  the  economical  Union  will  pay 
5;^d.  and  he  of  the  extravagant  one  2s.  Under  the 
scheme,  therefore,  it  does  not  pay  for  a  Union  to  be 
extravagant  in  expenditure.  I  have  thought  well  to 
insert  the  table  in  an  Appendix  to  my  paper  together 
with  the  explanation  of  its  working  given  by  Lord 
Balfour. 

In  applying  the  scheme  to  London,  that  county 
must  be  treated  as  a  whole.  All  the  expenditure  on 
Poor  Relief  and  other  Guardians'  services,  which  is  at 
present  spread  equally  over  the  whole  of  London  by 
the  action  of  (a)  the  Common  Poor  Fund;  (6)  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  precepts ;  (c)  the  indoor 
pauper  grant  of  4d.  a  day  per  head  ;  and  (d)  the  Ex- 
chequer contribution  grants  should  be  in  the  first 
place  charged  on  a  single  common  fund,  and  the  new 
Exchequer  grant  should  be  paid  either  into  the  Com- 
mon Fund,  or  partly  paid  into  this  fund  and  pardy 
distributed  to  the  several  Unions  in  proportion  to 
population  (pp.  138,  139). 

If  the  scheme  were  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  its  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  contribution  from 
the  State  for  Poor  Relief  purposes  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  from  if  millions  to  5  millions 
(pp.  9  and  140).  Its  authors  contend  that  the  fixity 
of  the  grant  would  effectively  counteract  any  tendency 
to  wastefulness,  which  is  not  unfrequently  charged 
against  State  subventions,  for  it  would  bring  home  to 
all  Local  Authorities  the  full  responsibility  for  raising 
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every  penny  in  excess  of  their  share  of  the  annual 
grant  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  incompatible  with 
assigned  revenues,  which  must  vary  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  specially  referred  to  the  scheme  as  affecting 
Poor  Law  administration,  but  it  can  of  course  be,  and 
is  intended  to  be,  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  other 
"  onerous  "  services  referred  to  in  the  Report. 

It  would  make  this  paper  too  lengthy  were  I  to 
refer  to  the  many  other  suggestions  made  in  the  Report 
for  relieving  occupiers  of  land  from  the  unfair  burden 
of  local  taxation  now  cast  upon  them.  Indeed,  having 
regard  to  the  short  time  which  I  have  had  to  study  the 
Report  and  write  my  paper,  I  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  limit  myself  to  the  points  in  the  Report  more  directly 
affecting  Poor  Relief ;  besides  which,  politics  enter  so 
largely  into  questions  such  as  the  rating  of  agricultural 
land,  and  the  taxation  of  ground  values  and  of  unoccu- 
pied sites,  that  in  a  Conference  like  this  such  subjects 
had  better  be  avoided.  I  hope,  however,  that  my 
paper  will  induce  Guardians  to  study  the  Report  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  of  absorbing  interest, 
especially  (if  I  may  say  so)  that  part  of  it  to  which  the 
names  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George 
Murray  are  attached. 
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Table  showing  effect  of  Lord  Balfour's  Scheme  in  Different  Unions. 
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If  the  population,  the  assessable  value,  and  the  Guardians'  net 
expenditure  be  ascertained  for  any  Union,  a  reference  to  the  above 
table  will  show  the  grant  per  inhabitant  which  it  would  receive,  the 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  which  would  be  defrayed  by  the  State, 
and  the  rate  in  the  pound  which  would  fall  on  the  locality.  For 
instance,  if  a  Union  spends  7s.  per  inhabitant  and  has  an  assessable 
value  of  £^  per  inhabitant,  the  table  shows  that  it  would  receive  a 
grant  of  3s.  per  inhabitant,  or  42.9  per  cent,  of  its  expenditure  from 
the  State  and  would  have  to  levy  a  rate  of  9^d.  in  the  pound  to 
meet  the  balance.  - 

Looking  dawn  the  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  Unions  spend- 
ing equal  sums  per  inhabitant,  the  poorer  ones  always  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  expenditure;  and  looking  across  the 
columns  it  will  be  seen  that  of  Unions  having  the  same  assessable 
value  per  inhabitant,  those  spending  the  largest  sum  per  inhabitant 
will  always  have  to  raise  a  heavier  rate  than  those  in  which  the 
amount  spent  is  not  so  high  in  proportion  to  population. 

In  the  case  of  the  poorer  Unions  a  high  expenditure  upon  poor 
relief  may  be  necessary,  and  the  scheme  accordingly  gives  as  freely 
as  would  seem  desirable  to  such  of  those  Unions  whose  expenditure 
per  head  of  population  is  high.  For  instance,  if  a  Union,  with  an 
assessable  value  of  only  ;£3  per  inhabitant,  spends  upon  poor  relief, 
&c.,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  p;ir  inhabitant,  it  would  receive  from  the  State 
one-half  of  that  expenditure,  that  is  to  say,  4s.  per  inhabitant.  It  is 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  of  8s.  is  necessary  in  • 
such  a  poor  Union,  and  the  State  might  fairly  contribute  4s.  without 
running  the  risk  of  encouraging  extravagance,  for  a  rate  of  is.  4d.  in 
the  pound  would  still  be  necessary  to  meet  the  balance  of  the 
expenditure. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  poor  Union  spends  very  little  on 
poor  relief,  the  stringent  economy  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the 
heavy  burden  which  a  more  liberal  expenditure  would  entail.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  to  these  Unions  the  same  amount  as 
to  those  which  spend  more  freely,  as  in  that  case  it  might  happen 
that  a  Union  would  receive  more  than  it  actually  spends,  but  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  give  a  more  liberal  proportion  of  the  present 
expenditure  in  order  to  encourage  improvements  in  administration. 
If  the  Union  previously  mentioned  was  only  spending  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  per  inhabitant,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  State  to 
contribute  4s.,  as  then  the  Union  would  be  left  with  nothing  to  raise 
by  rates,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  give 
to  this  Union  only  one-half  of  its  expenditure,  or  2s.  per  inhabitant, 
as  this  would  offer  little  encouragement  to  better  administration. 
Accordingly  the  scheme  steers  a  middle  course  and  gives  2s.  8d.  per 
inhabitant,  still  leaving  a  rate  of  s^d.  in  the  pound  to  be  raised. 

In  the  case  of  the  richer  Unions  a  high  expenditure  is  not 
usually  so  necessary,  and  where  a  Union  spends  little,  there  is 
probably  no  reason  it  should  spend  much  more.     To  these  Unions 
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the  scheme  would  give  sparingly,  for  if  a  rich  Union,  with  an  asses- 
sable value  of  j£i)  per  inhabitant,  spends  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
inhabitant,  it  would  receive  from  the  State  the  sum  of  is.  per  head, 
leaving  4s.  per  head,  or  a  rate  of  5jd.  in  the  pound,  to  be  raised 
locally. 

But  there  are  Unions,  such  as  those  in  the  centre  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  which,  although  wealthy,  probably  require  a  high 
expenditure  owing  to  their  exceptional  character.  To  these  the 
scheme  gives  a  more  liberal  proportion  of  their  expenditure.  Thus, 
if  the  rich  Union  just  mentioned  had  spent  8s.  per  inhabitant,  it 
would  have  received  2s.  from  the  State,  but  would  still  have  been 
left  to  raise  6s.  locally,  a  sum  which,  although  somewhat  large,  would 
only  entail  a  rate  of  8d.  in  the  pound. 


Lord  Avebury  now  left  the  Conference,  and  Mr  Wm.  Bousfield 
took  his  place  in  the  chair. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  G.  Cox  (Hackney)  said  that  when  he  read  Mr  Slade's  paper  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  clergyman  who  gave  out  his  text,  dipped 
into  it,  walked  round  it,  and  finally  ran  away  from  it  altogether. 
(Laughter.)  He  would  not  deny  that  the  paper  had  some  indirect 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  "the  Incidence  of  Local  Taxation,"  but  it 
certainly  dealt  with  only  one  of  the  inequalities,  and  that  one  of  a  very 
limited  character.  Mr  Slade  suggested  the  formation  of  a  I^cal  Taxa- 
tion Board — a  separate  local  authority  with  its  own  offices,  officers,  &c. 
Well,  his  own  opinion  was  that  we  had  already  too  many  Boards  and 
too  many  elections.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  present  Boards,  he  con- 
sidered, were  quite  sufficient  for  the  work.  He  agreed  that  the 
County  Councils  should  have  some  controlling  power  in  certain 
directions  over  the  Assessment  Committees,  but  thought  that  five 
years  was  quite  long  enough  between  the  revision  of  assessments. 
The  Assessment  Committees  had  at  the  present  time  great  difficulty 
in:. getting  proper  returns  from  occupiers  and  owners — (hear,  hear) 
-^and  he  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  they  should  have  compulsory 
powers.  He  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  that 
appeals  should  be  made  to  the  County  Court.  Special  Sessions  he 
Iboked  upon  as  an  abomination,  and  he  would  do  away  with  them,^ 
but  he  thought  that  appeals  ought  to  go  to  Quarter  Sessions.  Mr 
Chance  bad  said  much  that  he  intended  to  say  about  the  general 
question. of  the  incidence,  and  he  agreed  with  him  in  most  things^ 
and  also  with  a  great  deal  of  the  report  that  he  had  quoted  from. 
Education,  police,  registration,  vaccination,  lunatics,  main  roads, 
and.  pauper  children  were  things  that  ought  not  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  locality.    (Hear,  hear.)    They  were  national  objects,  and  otight 
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to  be  provided  for  nationally — (hear,  hear) — at  the  same  time 
he  saw  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  this.  It  was  a  very  bad 
thing  that  local  taxation  should  be  limited  to  occupiers,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  owners  of  houses  and  land,  owners 
in  fact  of  all  property,  could  be  brought  in.  And  yet  he  saw, 
with  the  Commissioners,  that  the  difficulty  of  rating  personal  pro- 
perty was  that  it  did  not  fall  in  the  locality.  Local  rates  should  be 
equitably  divided  between  occupiers  and  owners ;  and  much  larger 
grants  in  aid  of  local  rates  should  be  made  from  national  revenues. 
Mr  Cox  went  on  to  complain  of  the  fixed  standard  in  regard  to 
grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  notwithstanding  the  constant  increase 
of  the  burdens  to  be  borne,  and  pointed  out  that  for  indoor 
paupers  they  received  fouqjence  per  day  per  head,  not  on  the 
pauperism  of  to-day,  but  on  the  pauperism  of  the  five  years  ending 
1888.  Since  that  time,  although  the  amount  for  each  Union  had 
not  increased,  the  population  had  varied,  and  pauperism  had 
varied,  with  the  result  that  some  parishes  were  receiving  what 
practically  amounted  to  about  twopence  per  head  per  day,  whilst 
others  were  receiving  sixpence  per  head  per  day.  Of  course  the 
latter  were  the  more  wealthy  parishes — they  had  not  increased 
their  pauperism.  The  city  of  London  received  sixpence  and 
Fulhani  twopence.  If  the  system  was  to  be  on  an  average  of 
pauperism,  it  should  be  on  an  average  calculated  year  by  year. 
Though  it  might  be  difficult  at  first  to  get  five  years*  average,  after- 
wards it  could  be  easily  ascertained  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Mr  Cox 
further  complained  of  the  system  in  regard  to  pauper  lunatics,  and 
said  that  the  Hackney  Union  lost  altogether  about  ;£  14,000  a  year 
owing  to  this  fixed  scale.  It  behoved  them  to  do  their  best  to  get 
that  system  altered,  and  to  obtain  the  grants  on  a  movable  basis 
according  to  the  pauperism  of  the  time.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  G.  Willi NK  (Chairman,  Bradfield)  said  he  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  a  point  which  Mr  Chance  in  his  paper — a 
paper  which  did  him  extreme  credit,  written  as  it  was  at  high 
pressure  and  just  before  the  Conference — rather  passed  over.  It 
was  a  question  upon  which  there  had  been  in  the  past  and  still 
was  some  misapprehension — viz.,  the  unfairness  of  the  burden  placed 
by  rates  upon  real  property  as  compared  with  the  exemption  from 
them  which  was  enjoyed  by  jjersonal  property.  It  was  often  said 
that  there  was  gross  unfairness  in  two  such  cases  as  this : — A  farmer 
occupied  a  farm,  the  rateable  value  of  which  was  say  ;£4oo  a  year, 
and  he  paid  his  rates  on  the  basis  of  that  ^^400.  A  professional 
man,  or  some  person  who  was  living  upon  the  income  of  his  invest- 
ments, occupied  a  house  rated  at  only  j£$o  a  year.  The  latter  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income  of  perhaps  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  farmer,  and  yet  the  latter  paid  four  or  five  times  as  much 
towards  local  taxation  as  the  other.  Now,  the  Commissioners  were 
of  one  mind  about  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  it  was  impossible 
frn  rate  personal  property  directly.     No  doubt  a  feeling  of  grievance 
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did  exist,  and  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
arguments  which  showed  the  impossibility  of  directly  rating  such 
property,  and  also  that  the  inequalities  which  existed  were  to  some 
extent  remedied  by  indirect  means.  Mr  Chance  had  quoted  some 
telling  passages  from  Sir  George  Murray's  Report  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  impossible  to  localise  personalty,  which  was  a  movable  property. 
If,  as  was  pointed  out,  they  tried  to  localise  it  at  the  point  where 
the  income  of  that  property  was  received,  they  were  met  by  the 
great  difficulty  that  ver}'  often  such  people  had  more  than  one 
residence,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  rate  them  upon  the  whole 
of  their  income  in  each  Union.  The  Commissioners  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  too,  who  had  no  fixed  residence 
at  all,  and  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  localise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  attempted 
to  localise  this  property  at  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  they 
were  met  with  the  other  difficulty  that  the  income  might  have  been 
earned  in  all  kinds  of  different  places,  and  could  not  be  brought  down 
to  any  one  definite  local  source.  It  had  also  been  suggested  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  met  by  imposing  what  was  called  an  inhabited 
house  rate,  but  that  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  well-to-do 
districts  would  be  better  off  than  the  other  districts,  because  they 
would  have  the  less  expenses  to  meet  and  the  greater  means  of 
meeting  them,  and  the  principle  of  entire  exemptions  in  favour  of 
working-class  dwellings  was  a  doubtful  one  to  establish.  There  was 
also  the  fact  that  it  would  press  harder  upon  the  unfortunate  man 
with  a  large  family  who  was  obliged  to  occupy  a  larger  house — but 
was  not  so  well  able  to  pay  for  it — than  upon  smaller  households. 
There  were  palliatives  of  such  inequalities  existing,  and  in  the 
case  of  investments  in  railways  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  dividends  were  not  paid  until  the  Railway  Companies  had  been 
rated  very  heavily  indeed  upon  their  hereditaments  in  the  different 
Unions  and  districts.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  money  contributed 
by  these  companies  towards  the  poor  rate  all  over  the  country  was 
something  stupendous — something  like  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of 
the  amount  This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  whether  or 
not  a  person  who  had  property  invested  in  railways  was  escaping 
from  liability.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  death 
duties — which,  though  not  local  rating,  brought  money  out  of  the 
same  classes — and  mentioned  that  the  large  subventions  which  were 
already  being  received  were  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report. 

Mr  F.  J.  Allison  (Clerk,  Mailing)  said  that  when  his  Board 
received  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission  they  instructed 
him  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  assessments,  and  accordingly, 
with  the  overseers,  he  went  through  the  whole  of  the  parishes  and 
through  the  valuation  lists,  and  compared  them  with  Schedule  A 
Tax  Assessment.  It  was  very  interesting  indeed  to  find  out  the 
inequalities  which  existed — it  was  interesting  because  being  in  the 
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district  he  ought  to  have  known  them,  and  to  have  had  some  idea  of 
the  serious  blunders  which  had  taken  place.     He  agreed  in  the  main 
with  what  Mr  Slade  had  said  as  to  the  proposals  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  remedy  the  defects  which  existed.     But  Mr  Slade  was 
wrong  in  assuming  that  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  you  could 
get  uniformity  in  a  Union  area.     Whatever  the  organisation  might 
be,  whatever  scheme  might  be  devised,  one  very  potent  factor  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  it  was  local  influence  and  local  prejudice.    (Hear, 
hear.)     There  must  be  some  hard-headed  business  man,  call  him  an 
officer  if  they  liked,  who  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  would  see  that 
in  the  different  localities  equal  assessments  and  justice  were  meted  out 
all  round.     (Hear,  hear.)     He  never  thought  when  he  was  asked  to 
undertake  the  work  that  he  should  have  made  so  many  bad  friends 
for  a  lime.     (Laughter.)     He  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect,  but  it 
was  extraordinary  how  one  particular  class  had  been  represented  in 
the  past  in   the   office  of  Overseer  of  the  poor  —  that  was  the 
public-house  class,     (Laughter.)    They  were  very  good  men  indeed, 
but  immediately  he  laid  before  them  the  recent  case  of  the  Sculcoates 
Union  and  told  them  the  judgment,  he  could  not  get  them  to  grasp 
it — or  they  would  not.     He  was  threatened  with  pains  and  penalties, 
but  in  the  end  the  assessments  throughout  that  Union  were  increased 
materially.    He  found  that  houses  which  were  taken  from  the  original 
landlords  for  ;;^8o  or  ;;^ioo  on  a  long  lease  were  let  right  away  for 
j£$Of  and  it  was  on  this  latter  figure  that  the  rates  had  been  assessed. 
The  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  dealing  with 
that  class  of  properly  yras  extraordinary.    (Laughter.)    After  alluding 
to  the  enormous  fees  that  had  to  be  paid  to  experts,  Mr  Allison 
urged  that  appellants  should  be  obliged  to  state  their  figures  for 
assessment,  and  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  ought  to  be  a  court  of 
arbitration  as  well  as  of  appeal.     As  to  the  tables  Mr  Chance  had 
mentioned,  he  would  personally  advise  that  they  should  be  avoided 
— figures  could  be  made  to  prove  anything.     (Laughter.)      Look  at 
the  recent  experience  of  the  wretched  artificial  arrangement  so  far 
as  the  figures  upon  which  the  Local  Government  Board  grants  under 
the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  were  concerned.    It  was  pitiful  to  think 
that  the  English  people  could  be  so  easily  gulled — (laughter) — and 
it  was  nonsense  to  say  that  Parliament  had  voted  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  caused  by  that  enactment.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Richards  (Whitchurch),  while  thanking  Mr  Slade  for  hjs 
many  valuable  suggestions,  doubted  very  much  if  a  Valuation  Board. 
would  lead  to  economy.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that  the  County 
Councils  might  have  some  extra  powers  whereby  they  wpuld  be  able 
to  put  the  valuation  question  on  a  right  basis. 

Mr  F.  W.  DiMBLEBY  (Richmond)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Union  Assessment  Committees  was  not  at  ^U  necessary* 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  system  might  be  improved,  but  there  was  no. 
reason  for  setting  up  an  entirely  new  authority.  To,  do  so,  in  fact, 
would  mean  new  offices,  new  officers,  and  a  very  heavy  expenditure^ 
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Then  again  under  the  scheme  suggested  by  Mr  Slade,  Guardians 
would  not  be  represented  directly  on  the  Board,  and  to  banish  the  very 
men  who  had  dealt  with  assessments  for  so  many  years  past  would, 
he  thought,  be  a  dangerous  course  to  pursue.  Some  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  be  indirectly  represented  from  their  Rural  District 
Councils,  but  in  other  cases  they  would  have  no  representative 
whatever.  His  own  view  was  that  the  existing  authority  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  representatives  of  the  Inland 
Revenue — (hear,  hear) — and  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  He  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  Quarter  Sessions  was  the  right  body  to  deal  with 
appeals,  or  that  the  average  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and 
the  justices  knew  much  more  about  assessment  business  than  the 
Committees  themselves.  What  he  would  suggest  was  that  the 
County  Council  might  appoint  a  Committee  to  hear  these  appeals. 
On  them  would  be  the  men  best  qualified  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
and  the  procedure  would  be  far  less  costly  than  it  was  at  the  present 
time.  There  would  be  fewer,  too,  of  those  compromises  entered 
into  which  were  arranged  to  save  expense,  but  which  were  very  often 
absolutely  unjust.  •  With  reference  to  local  influence,  he  knew  very 
well  that  it  had  been  brought  to  bear  a  good  deal  upon  Committees 
and  upon  the  overseers  who  prepared  the  lists,  and  that  in  some 
Unions  public  houses  had  been  assessed  at  half  their  proper  annual 
value.  He  knew  a  Union  in  which  the  assessment  of  the  public 
houses  had  been  pretty  nearly  doubled,  hut  no  appeal  had  followed. 
The  best  way  to  partly  overcome  the  local .  influence  diflficulty — it 
would  not  do  so  entirely — was  to  have  a  professional  valuer  who 
would  naturally  occupy  a  much  more  independent  position  than  the 
local  overseer,  and  would  probably  know  much  more  about  the 
matter.  As  to  the  incidence  of  taxation,  they  were  all  agreed  that 
taxation  should  be  according  to  the  ability  to  pay ;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  they  were  not  all  prepared  to  carry  out  that  principle,  or 
else  something  more  would  have  been  accomplished  than  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  past.  The  danger  in  regard  to  grants  in  aid 
was  that  the  more  grants  in  aid  they  received  the  more  control 
would  be  exercised  from  the  central  authority.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
the  same  time,  concluded  Mr  Dimbleby,  he  quite  agreed  that  such 
grants  in  aid  as  they  did  receive  should  be  upon  a  more  equitable 
basis — that  there  should  be  a  more  frequent  power  of  revision.  For 
instance,  the  grants  in  aid  of  salaries  very  much  required  revision.- 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  W.  H.  Hamblvn  (Eastbourne)  said  that  there  was  no 
guarantee  at  present  that  the  overseers  in  each  Union  would  wort 
upon  the  same  basis  in  taxing  their  gross  values.  In  the  Union  he* 
represented,  owing  to  the  action  of  another  authority,  the  rack 
rentals  were  taken  as  the  gross  values.  In  neighbouring  Unions: 
this  was  not  the  case*  How  was  it  possible  to  compare  Union  with 
Union  unless  there  was  some  common  ground  of  action  ?  In  son^e 
cases  the  Unions  took  the  rack  rentals  as  excessive,  and  reduced 
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them  by  one-fifth  to  give  a  fair  gross  value.  This  was  a  matter 
which  required  careful  consideration. 

Mr  W.  St  Cedd  (Camberwell)  said  that  when  the  original 
Valuation  (Metropolitan)  Act  was  introduced  by  Mr  Goschen,  it  was 
the  best  Bill  that  had  ever  been  drawn  up  ;  but  certain  people  set  to 
work  to  mangle  it  because  their  occupations  would  have  disappeared 
otherwise,  and  they  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  The  principle 
originally  was  that  an  assessment  valuer,  like  a  registration  valuer, 
should  go  down  to  the  different  localities  after  the  valuation  lists 
and  supplemental  lists  had  been  prepared,  and  hear  and  decide  all 
appeals  on  the  spot.  An  effort,  he  contended,  should  be  made  to  go 
back  to  the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  and  if  this  was  done  many  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  Assessment  Committees  had  to  deal  would 
disappear.  Litigation,  he  was  quite  sure,  would,  and  there  would 
be  less  injustice.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  BousFiELD  (Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conferences),  who  was  now  presiding,  expressed  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Conference  to  Mr  Slade  and  Mr  Chance  for  their  papers. 
(Cheers.)  They  had  together  raised  a  wide  series  of  subjects,  and 
the  discussion  had  been  a  most  interesting  one.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  Sir  Robert  Giffen  had  been  unable  to  attend,  for  they  would 
no  doubt  have  had  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  from 
him,  more  especially  as  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  underlie 
the  question  of  rating.  He  did  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  matter 
generally,  but  he  would  like  to  make  one  remark  upon  the  question 
of  appeals  from  the  Assessment  Committee.  Personally  he  thought 
that  some  form  of  judicial  authority  was  needed.  Mr  Dimbleby  had 
suggested  that  a  Committee  of  the  County  Council  would  be  the  proper 
body.  He  did  not  think  so  himself.  The  County  Council  was  a  spend- 
ing body,  it  had  relations  of  an  administrative  kind  with  the  people  of 
its  district,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  ratepayers  he  thought  they 
ought  to  have  some  form  of  legal  appeal  in  the  matter  of  assessment. 
In  London  the  case  was  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  Quarter  Sessions  in  London  was  specially  constituted  a  Court 
for  the  purposes  of  assessment.  It  was  presided  over 'by  a  very 
skilled  judge,  and  the  results  of  the  appeals  brought  before  it  were 
satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  the  aid  of  a  skilled  valuer  was  needed 
as  well  as  the  assistance  of  some  agent  of  the  County  Council  to 
secure  some  uniformity  of  assessment  in  a  county  area.  He  was 
interested  in  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr  Slade  that  the  County 
Council  judge  should  be  the  appeal  authority.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
should  be  sorry  to  interfere  with  the  system  in  lx>ndon  of  appeals 
to  Quarter  Sessions,  but  this  system  had  its  disadvantages  in  some 
counties  where  the  magistrates  were  largely  the  administrators  and 
the  spenders  of  the  money  which  had  to  be  provided. 

Mr  G.  F.  Slade,  replying  on  the  discussion  on  behalf  of  Mr 
Chance  and  himself,  said  he  had  confined  himself  in  his  paper  to  one 
particular  point,  whilst  Mr  Chance  had  raised  an  entirely  different 
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point  in  the  very  able  paper  he  had  read.  In  regard  to  what  Mr 
Allison  had  said  as  to  uniformity,  all  he  had  to  and  was  this — that 
if  there  was  not  uniformity  in  a  Union  area,  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
Union  Assessment  Committee.  If  the  Committee  took  the  figures 
of  the  overseers  and  did  not  check  them  and  compare  them  with 
other  figures,  then  they  were  not  likely  to  get  uniformity.  They  were 
appointed  to  do  this  work,  and  if  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
do  it,  no  Act  of  Parliament  would  have  any  effect.  If  the  overseers' 
figures  were  to  be  taken  in  their  entirety,  why  submit  them  to  a 
Committee  at  all?  He  agreed  to  a  great  extent  with  what  Mr 
Dimbleby  had  said,  and  had  always  felt  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
taking  away  the  work  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  He  must  admit 
that  he  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  urban  districts  the  Guardians 
would  be  entirely  shut  out,  and  it  was  a  fault  in  his  suggestions. 
In  rural  districts  the  position  was  different,  for  though  it  might  be 
said  that  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Rural  District  Councils  were 
not  the  same  authority,  yet  ihey  were  composed  of  the  same 
individuals.  It  had  been  said  that  there  should  be  no  new 
Board.  Well,  they  had  heard  his  reasons  for  suggesting  it.  If  it 
was  possible  to  get  the  various  bodies  interested  to  throw  the  whole 
of  their  interests  into  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  then  let 
it  be  done  by  all  means,  but  he  was  afraid  that  that  was  impossible, 
and  therefore  the  only  course  open  was  to  create  a  new  authority 
which  would  combine  all  the  different  interests.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Conference  then  rose  for  luncheon. 

Committee  for  i  900-1901. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  proceedings  Mr  Duncan  Milligan 
was  elected  President  of  the  Conference  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Avebury. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  the  Conference  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following  were  appointed : — 

Mr  W.  A.  Bailward  (Bethnal  Green),  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert 
(Fulham),  Mr  W.  Vallance  (Whitechapel),  Ix)ndon  ;  Mr  F.  B.  Cobb 
(Faversham),  Mr  Jesse  Hawkes  (Mailing),  Mr  J.  Plewis  (MedwayX 
Kent ;  Miss  Brodie  Hall  (Eastbourne),  Mr  F.  Tuppeney  (Hastings), 
Mr  A.  Weekes  (Cuckfield),  Sussex ;  Rev.  Canon  Phillips  (Epsom), 
Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby  (Richmond),  Mr  H.  A.  Powell  (Guildford), 
Surrey ;  Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck  (Abingdon),  Mr  J.  P.  King 
(Wallingford),  Mr  H.  G.  WiUink  (Bradfield),  Berks ;  Mr  F.  M.  E. 
Jervoise  (Basingstoke),  Mr  E.  S.  Main  (Portsmouth),  'Mr  W.  O. 
Field  (Alverstoke),  Hants. 

Representatives  on -the  Central  Committee. 

The  election  of  three  representatives  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  resulted  as  follows : — 
Miss  Brodie  Hall,  Mr  H.  G.  WiUink,  and  Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby 
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(in  the  place  of  Mr  Duncan   Milligan,  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Guardian). 

At  this  point  Lord  Avebury  took  the  chair  again,  and  the  Rev. 
P.  S.  G.  Propert  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE    EMPLOYMENT    AND    OCCUPATION 
OF  WORKHOUSE    INMATES. 

By  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  PROPERT,  M.A., 

Ckatrman^  FuVuun  Board  of  Guardimns. 


When  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  I 
felt  some  hesitation  in  accepting  the  invitation,  because 
I  feared  that  so  many  good  papers  had  already  been 
read  at  previous  Conferences,  and  the  subject  had 
been  so  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  that  the  final  word 
had  been  said  upon  it. 

Last  year  at  the  Central  Conference  Mr  F.  Askew, 
of  the  Sculcoates  Union,  read  an  excellent  paper,  full 
of  valuable  detail,  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ments and  occupations  which  were  suitable  for  Work- 
house inmates.  These  he  set  forth  under  the  following 
heads  : — {a)  Recommended  work  ;  {b)  doubtful  work  ; 
{c)  questionable  work ;  concluding  with  some  excel- 
lent economic  advice  as  to  the  effect  which  organised- 
labour  in  a  Workhouse  might  possibly  have  upon 
independent  labour  outside.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  from  Dr  Cox,  then  a  Guardian  of  the  Brix worth 
Union,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  subject  from  a. 
historical  point  of  view,  and  concluded  with  a  practical 
consideration  of  the  question  as  it  affected  country 
Workhouses.  As  I  wish  to  entirely  avoid  the  ground; 
covered  by  both  these  papers,  this  leaves  but  ©rtc^ 
other  main  line  open  for  me  to  pursue,  and 'Which;' 
for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  I  can  only  define  as 
the  philosophical;  but  I  should  like  to  sta^e  at  the 
very  outset,  that  the  treatment  of  my  subject  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  metropolitan  guardian.  •  -  />. 

Upon,  ejcamination:  I  find  that  this,  like  so  ^irtainy 
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other  Poor  Law  problems,  assumes  an  increasing  im- 
portance in  proportion  as  we  dive  beneath  its  surface, 
and  consider  it,  not  as  an  independent  and  distinct 
question,  but  in  its  relation  to  Poor  Law  in  general — 
that  is,  as  a  link  in  the  Poor  Law  chain. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  been  in  search  of 
principles  rather  than  details,  for  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  really  advance  the  discussion  if  I  merely  gave 
a  picture  of  an  ideal  Workhouse,  in  which  all  the 
inmates  were  suitably  employed,  and  all  wearing  a 
happy  smile  of  contentment  What  we  really  want  to 
know  is  how  to  make  use  of  the  enormous  store  of 
human  energy  confined  in  our  vast  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions. We  need  to  discover  some  mechanism  by  which 
we  can  utilise  the  human  waste  product  which  is  per- 
petually being  thrown  off  by  our  advancing  civilisation. 
The  first  thing  to  realise  is — 

The  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

Main  Arguments  A,  B,  and  C. — It  is  important — 

(A.)  Because  the  number  of  inmates  in  our  urban 
Workhouses,  especially  London,  will  probably  increase 
in  the  near  future. 

(i.)  On  account  of  the  enormous  rise  in  rent,  and 
the  demolition  of  small  house  accommodation.  (2.)  On 
account  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  poor 
and  the  physically  inefficient  to  resist  the  increasing 
strain  of  modern  life. 

(B.)  Because  it  is  inhuman,  cruel,  and  stupid  to 
confine  people,  feed  and  clothe  them,  without  giving 
them  opportunities  of  occupation  and  employment,  and 
so  making  them,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting. 

(C.)  Because  there  is  an  enormous  store  of  human 
energy  running  to  waste  and  degeneration  in  our 
Workhouses  which  ought  to  be  utilised. 

As  I  wish  to  make  my  first  point  clear,  I  shall  deal 
with  A  at  some  length. 
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The  consideration  of  this  question  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important,  because  we  are  rapidly 
drifting  into  institutionalism,  a  tendency  to  which 
may  be  observed  not  only  in  Poor  Law  but  in 
social  life.  Whether  this  be  for  good  or  evil  is  not 
the  question  before  us,  but  no  one  who  can  follow  the 
trend  of  life  in  our  large  cities  can  question  this  fact 
For  this  reason  the  internal  economy  of  institutional  life 
is  daily  becoming  a  more  pressing  question,  especially 
in  London,  where  in-relief  is  becoming  the  rule,  and 
out-relief  the  exception.  Reference  has  recently  been 
made  by  authoritative  writers  and  workers  to  the 
possible  and  probable  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  of  London.  The  Report 
of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  year  ended 
Lady  Day  1901  points  out  very  clearly — after  giving 
cogent  reasons  for  the  statement,  which  cannot  be  in- 
troduced in  this  paper — that  the  number  of  indoor  poor 
will  continue  to  increase,  and  it  goes  on  to  show  that  this 
increase  cannot  be  permanently  checked  by  artificial 
means,  e.g.  strict  administration,  for  it  is  the  result  of 
overwhelming  social  forces  which  are  perpetually  at 
work.  The  conditions  of  life  in  London,  especially 
Central  London,  are  such  that  it  would  appear  scarcely 
possible  for  the  very  poor  to  provide  the  means,  even 
by  the  aid  of  out-relief  or  small  money  grants,  of 
obtaining,  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  suitable 
dwelling-places,  which,  in  such  localities,  are  so  limited 
in  supply,  and  are  so  highly  rented  as  to  be  to  the 
very  poor,  prohibitive.  If  this  be  so,  and  present 
conditions  continue,  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  poor  requiring  the  shelter  of  the  Workhouse  will 
increase. 

Some  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  metropolis  are 
feeling  the  pressure  and  the  danger  which  a  large  popu- 
lation of  unoccupied  and  unemployed  inmates  entails, 
and  if  any  marked  increase  takes  place  in  the  number 
of  admissions  to  our  already  enormous  establishments, 
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combined  action  will  become  necessary  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  great  waste  of  human  energy  stored  up  in  our 
vast  institutions. 

The  second  of  my  subsidiary  arguments  goes  to* 
show  that  Workhouse  inmates  must  increase  in  numbers 
in  consequence  of  **  the  inability  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  poor  and  the  physically  inefficient  to  resist  the 
increasing  strain  of  modern  life. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  constant  increase 
of  lunacy  in  London,  but  while  the  comparatively  few 
give  way  mentally,  there  are  thousands  who  fail 
physically.  As  the  race  of  modern  life  becomes 
faster,  those  who  are  unable  to  keep  pace  must  fall 
out.  These  make  up  the  human  waste  product  thrown 
oflf  by  our  modern  and  complex  civilisation.  In  the 
labour  market,  men,  unless  endowed  with  physical 
advantages,  begin  to  depreciate  in  value,  year  by  year, 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five.  I  am  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  point,  as  I  have  attached  to  my  work  in  Fulham  a 
Medical  Institute  to  which  over  ten  thousand  visits  have 
recently  been  made  by  people  belonging  entirely  to  the 
mechanic  and  labouring  classes.  Scores  of  men  have 
told  me  that  they  must  not  be  seen  wearing  spectacles 
at  work,  while  a  barber  in  my  district  has  frequently 
informed  me  that  the  working  men  buy  gallons  of  hair 
dye,  so  fearful  are  they  of  one  grey  hair.  Now  the  action 
of  trade  unions  and  labour  organisations  is  such  that 
employers  are  obliged  to  drive  men  at  high  pressure, 
and  trade  unions  will  not  allow  them  to  work  for  a 
lower  wage  as  their  physical  capacity  decreases,  so 
they  fall  out  of  work,  and  being  no  man's  **  money," 
if  without  friends  able  to  support  them,  will  eventually 
swell  the  number  of  those  who  find  their  way  into  the 
Workhouse.  There  are  many  in  all  our  large  cities 
who  grow  up  on  insufficient  food,  their  education  is 
.  broken  off  in  tender  years  so  that  they  may  go  to  work 
for  wages,  whose  imperfectly  nourished  bodies  are 
called  upon  to  endure  exhausting  toil,  with  no  chance 
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of  developing  their  higher  faculties,  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  those  affections  and  powers  which  are 
the  sources  of  our  highest  happiness.  Overworked, 
'weary  and  careworn,  without  quiet  and  without  leisure, 
they  have  no  chance  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  too 
often  sink  into  the  social  maelstrom  that  leads  to  the 
drink  shop  and  the  Workhouse,  social  failures  and 
outcasts. 

The  poet  Shelley  has  given  us  a  picture  of  London 
touched  with  imagination  and  pity  : — 

"  London ;  that  great  city,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks  and  still  howls  on  for  more, 
Yet  in  its  depths  what  treasures  !  ** 

London  is  like  a  vast  ocean  which  surges  to  and 
fro  engulfing  its  victims  in  the  social  whirlpools  which 
are  formed  by  the  pressure  and  currents  of  city  life, 
and  which  are  for  ever  silently  sucking  down  their 
victims.  The  fact  is,  the  moment  a  man  holds  out  his 
hand  for  Poor  Law  relief  he  is  giving  notice  to  society 
that  he  is  caught  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  whirlpool. 
In  every  large  city  in  the  land  this  process  goes  on 
continually,  and  fresh  streams  from  the  country  keep 
it  up.  Here  it  touches  us  all — country  as  well  as  town 
Guardians.  Every  city  in  the  land  is  a  gigantic  mill, 
daily  engaged  in  withdrawing  healthy  labourers  from 
the  farm,  and  converting  them  into  paupers,  lunatics, 
and  convicts.  We  have  taken  the  necessary  course  of 
constructing  asylums  for  the  insane.  Workhouses  for 
paupers,  and  prisons  for  our  criminals,  but  we  have 
not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  failures  in  our  popula- 
tion until  they  become  so  far  demoralised  as  to  be  fit 
only  for  these  dreary  and  expensive  institutions.  In 
fact,  although  the  flow  is  always  from  the  farm  to  the 
city,  and  never  from  the  city  to  the  farm,  we  have 
entirely  failed  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  refuse  of  our 
population.  On  the  contrary  we  have  provided  a  good 
cement  bottom  for  it,  so  that  none  of  our  stagnant 
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water  can  escape  even  if  it  would.  The  outlook 
for  London  and  all  large  cities  is  therefore  some- 
what dreary  if  we  are  going  to  be  content  with  believ- 
ing that  bright  and  happy  Workhouses  will  solve  the 
problem.  The  constant  drift  towards  institutionalism 
dashes  to  the  ground  those  fair  hopes  engendered  by  a 
faith  in  strict  administration.  The  increase  of  indoor 
pauperism  in  London  marks  the  rising  tide — it  may  be 
checked  by  artificial  barriers,  but  the  incoming  tide 
constantly  tends  to  overflow  these  barriers.  The 
following  figures  show  that  London  is  obliged  from 
force  of  circumstances  to  treat  its  poor  institutionally. 

Number  OF  Paupers  on  ist  January  1901 — Paupers  other  than 
Lunatics  in  County  and  Borough  Asylums,  &c. 


Divisions. 

Indoor 
Paupers  per 

1,000  of 

Estimated 

Population, 

1900. 

Outdoor 
Paupers  per 

1,000  of 

Estimated 

Population, 

1900. 

South  Western       -            -            -            - 
Eastern      ----- 
Welsh 

London  ----- 

North  Midland      -            -            -            - 
West  Midland        ,            -            -            . 
South  Midland       -            .            -            - 
South  Eastern        -            -            -            - 
Northern   ----- 

York 

North  Western       -            -            -            . 

5-5 
6.0 

3.9 
14.9 

4.7 
6.8 

5.2 

7.3 

4.5 
4.4 

6.9 

27.2 
23.0 
23.8 

8.7 

20.2 

17.6 
17.8 

I5-0 
13.8 
13.4 

lO.I 

England  and  Wales     - 

7.1 

15.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  pauperism 
of  London  is  not  much  above  the  average  for  England 
and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  indoor  poor  in  London 
per  thousand  of  the  population  is  quite  double  that  of 
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the  average,  and  the  proportion  of  outdoor  little  more 
than  one-half. 

(B.)  Having  established  my  first  point,  viz.,  ''that 
the  number  of  inmates  in  our  Urban  Workhouses, 
especially  London,  will  probably  largely  increase  in 
the  near  future,"  I  will  now  proceed  to  my  second  main 
argument  **  It  is  inhuman,  cruel,  and  stupid  to  confine 
people  in  large  establishments  and  then  neglect  them 
by  providing  no  occupation  for  the  mind  and  body." 

The  modern  Workhouse  is  passing  through  an 
evolutionary  process,  and  with  the  ever  changing  con- 
ditions in  our  social  life,  there  can  be  no  finality  in  its 
form. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Workhouse,  as  originally 
established,  was  a  place  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  where  they  were  to  be  maintained  and  em- 
ployed. I  have  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  and 
would  say,  that  to  regard  the  institution  from  any 
other  point  of  view  would  be  a  danger  to  the  State. 
Perhaps  this  point  may  be  debated,  and  I  will  admit 
that  such  a  point  of  view  carries  with  it  the  further 
question  of  classification  of  inmates  with  a  view  to 
their  suitable  employment.  The  establishment  of 
Workhouses  was  at  first  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  people 
content  to  be  maintained  by  the  rates  without  a  test,  as 
there  are  to-day,  for  human  nature  has  not  altered  ;  but 
when  it  becomes  possible  .  to  maintain  them  on  the 
terms  offered  by  the  community,  viz.,  in  the  Work- 
house, they  prefer  to  maintain  themselves.  I  believe 
that  if  we  seriously  tampered  with  the  Workhouse  test 
the  numbers  who  would  be  willing  to  become  charge- 
able would  enormously  increase.  Workhouse  deten- 
tion in  early  days  was  undoubtedly  looked  upon  as  a 
form  of  punishment — a  sort  of  imprisonment ;  and  the 
test  was  applied  not  so  much  by  way  of  relief  as  a 
means  to  compel  the  able-bodied  to  work  in  order  to 
live.     When  we  think  of  the  social  conditions  of  Eng- 
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land  in  those  distant  days,  when  individual  responsi- 
bility was  not  so  highly  developed  by  education  and 
knowledge,  this  was  no  doubt  a  right  view,  and  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  cannot  now  venture 
to  lose  sight  of  this  view,  for  a  well  -  adminstered 
Workhouse  makes  able-bodied  pauperism  almost  an 
impossibility.     This  brings  me  to  my  next  position  : — 

The  Altered  Character  of  the  Workhouse 

Inmate. 

The  Workhouse  in  its  gradual  evolution  is  no 
longer  only  an  hotel  for  the  able-bodied  *'  in  and  out," 
but  also  an  asylum  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick, 
and  the  mentally  and  physically  inefficient,  the  waste 
products  of  our  progressive  civilisation,  what  I  believe 
Carlyle  once  called  the  **  Marred  multitudinous  mass 
of  mute  humanity." 

That  many  such  persons  are  able  to  do  light  work 
is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  all 
should  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  and 
capacity.  The  Order  of  the  much-abused  Local 
Government  Board  of  24th  July  1847  provides  that 
"  the  paupers  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  kept  em- 
ployed according  to  their  capacity  and  ability." 

It  is  easy  to  make  orders — I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  many  members  of  this  Conference  who  could  draft 
model  orders  upon  nearly  every  Poor  Law  difficulty  ; 
but  the  real  trouble  begins  the  moment  they  have  to 
be  applied.  In  small  country  Workhouses  the  appli- 
cation of  this  direction  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  a  want  of  interest 
in  this  order  on  the  part  of  many  country  Boards  can 
account  for  the  amazing  dulness  of  their  institutions. 
Their  numbers  are  small,  their  Workhouses  are  small, 
and  are  usually  surrounded  by  vacant  land,  on  which 
there  are  great  opportunities  for  the  Guardians  to 
exercise  wise  forethought  and  consideration.  But  I 
pass  to  my  third  point,  which  includes  the 
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(C.)  Metropolitan  Problem. 

In  the  overgrown  London  Workhouse,  say  with  a 
thousand  inmates,  with  little  or  no  ground  attached, 
with  inmates  of  all  classes,  from  the  broken-down 
professional  man  to  the  brutalised  loafer,  from  the 
refined  governess  to  the  drunken  slum  prostitute,  this 
is  far  more  difficult.  In  order  that  all  the  inmates 
should  be  employed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  complete  system  of  classifica- 
tion by  not  in  Workhouses  should  be  considered.  At 
present  our  London  institutions  each  contain  a  con- 
glomerate mass  of  **all  sorts,"  and  I  would  further 
suggest  that  these  various  sorts  should  be  thoroughly 
sifted.  All  those  who  are  capable  of  being  employed 
in  remunerative  work,  and  those  who  are  inmates,  not 
because  they  cannot  work,  but  because  they  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  efficient  workman  in  the  labour 
market,  should  be  removed  from  Houses  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  aged  and  infirm  people. 

All  young  able-bodied  men  could  be  drafted  on  to 
a  farm  colony,  there  to  be  employed  in  an  occupation 
that  would  fit  them  for  farm  labourers  in  country 
districts.  They  should  be  a  class  by  themselves. 
Men  no  longer  young  but  still  capable  of  being- 
employed  if  removed  from  the  cares  and  worries  of 
public  competition  should  form  another  class,  and  be 
Created  in  separate  institutions.  These  men  should  be 
employed,  where  possible,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacity  in  the  trades  or  occupations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  None  should  be  in  such 
institutions  but  workers.  The  product  of  their  labour 
could  be  utilised  in  the  institutions  of  the  non-workers. 

Young  able-bodied  women  should  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  institutions  of  non-workers,  and 
from  those  in  which  men  are  maintained.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  institutious  for  young  able-bodied 
women  should  be  of  a  disciplinary  character.  Two  or 
three  institutions  of  this  character,  with  large  laundries 
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attached,  if  properly  managed,  would  be  sufficient  to 
do  the  laundry  work  for  all  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  establishments.  The  present  system  is  >yasteful 
and  grossly  extravagant,  for  it  means  thirty  or  forty 
laundries,  thirty  or  forty  sets  of  machinery,  whereas 
co-operation  on  this  point  would  not  only  reduce 
expenditure,  but  it  would  withdraw  an  objectionable 
class  from  proximity  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  place 
them  in  a  position  where  they  would  be  remunerative 
and  highly  useful. 

I  believe,  by  classifying  Workhouses  in  this  way, 
that  the  problem  of  finding  suitable  employment  and 
occupation  for  the  vast  numbers  who  now  form  a 
conglomerate  and  useless  mass  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  solved. 

I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  communities  of  workers 
I  would  not  encourage  them  to  maintain  themselves 
by  giving  them  an  interest  in  their  labour.  Small 
wages  might  be  placed  to  their  credit  and  paid  to  them 
when  evidence  of  having  obtained  a  situation  is  sub- 
mitted, but  I  only  put  this  forward  tentatively. 

Checks  could  be  devised  to  prevent  abuse  of 
privileges.  If  given  a  fair  trial,  I  believe  that  this 
might  work  out  successfully.  Such  institutions  would 
become  recojfnised  and  well-known  centres  for  labour 
of  a  certain  kind.  The  expense  of  the  present  mixed 
Workhouse  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  becoming  a 
serious  financial  burden.  Our  buildings  at  Fulham 
are  valued  at  upwards  of  ;^2 20,000,  and  the  upkeep 
and  establishment  charges  have  to  be  added  to  this. 
We,  I  may  say,  are  considered  extremely  economical, 
but  I  believe  that  a  considerable  saving  would  be 
effected  by  classifying  by  Workhouses  in  the  manner 
indicated. 

To  employ  a  few  in  wood-chopping,  others  in  work 
of  a  semi-penal  character,  while  still  fewer  are  provided 
with  some  special  occupation,  is  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  go  in  our  present  mixed  Workhouse  ;  but  it  is 
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really  only  tinkering  at  the  question,  and  I  would  ask 
this  Conference  to  take  a  broad  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  whole  problem.  London  has  been  practi- 
cally unified  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  thus  we 
have  the  machinery  ready  at  hand  for  a  united  and 
co-operative  scheme  embracing  the  whole  Metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  would  select  the  best  and  most  beautifully  situated 
Houses  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  while  I  would  set 
apart  the  less  desirable  Houses  for  the  communities 
of  workers  the  most  central  for  the  laundries,  and 
suitably  situated  country  Workhouses,  many  of  which 
are  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  population, 
could  be  utilised  for  the  reception  of  the  colonists  from 
the  towns. 

By  these  means  we  should  obtain  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which  the  tendency 
to  Poor  Law  institutionalism  presents  for  consideration, 
by  utilising  in  the  most  humane  and  economical 
manner  the  great  mass  of  humane  energy  at  present 
stored  up  and  for  the  most  part  lying  idle  and  degenera- 
ting in  our  metropolitan  and  urban  Workhouses. 

I  would  conclude  my  paper  by  saying  that  it  has 
not  been  my  object  to  present  this  Conference  with 
a  full  scheme  in  detail,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  believe  the  radical  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem  lies. 

Mr  Benyon,  Newbury,  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  OCCUPATION    OF 
WORKHOUSE    INMATES. 

By   Mr   RICHARD   BEYNON, 

GuardiaH^  Newbury  [/mff/t. 


The  *'  Employment  and  Occupation  of  Workhouse 
Inmates"  is  by  no  means  a  novel  subject  at  Poor  Law 
Conferences,  and  in  dealing  with  the  question,  more 
particularly  in  its  application  to  country  Workhouses, 
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it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  introduce  much  new  matter. 
The  need,  however,  of  discussing  such  Poor  Law  pro- 
blems is  as  great  as  ever,  for  although  pauperism  has 
decreased  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  there 
are  signs  that  we  have  reached  high-water  mark  in  this 
direction,  and  that  we  cannot  hope  for  much  reduction 
on  the  present  figures. 

The  Poor  Law  problem  has  for  centuries  been 
difficult  of  solution,  and  it  is  still  with  us.  In  the 
Times  a  few  weeks  back  the  following  extract  was 
reproduced  from  the  edition  of  a  hundred  years  ago : — 

"  In  our  Agricultural  Premiums  there  is  something  to  perplex  a 
stranger. 

"To  Richard  Painful,  for  bringing  up  sixteen  children  without 
parish  relief,  One  pound  one." 

To-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  same  difficulties 
our  forefathers  had  to  contend  with,  with  the  difference 
that  the  poor,  in  our  rural  districts  at  any  rate,  are  not 
quite  so  poor,  and  that  far  more  interest  is  taken  in 
their  welfare.  The  Commission  of  1832  and  the  Act 
of  1 834  are  indelibly  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history 
as  honest  and  successful  attempts  to  grapple  with  a 
state  of  things  which  had  almost  ruined  the  moral 
character  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country. 

In  the  Consolidated  Order  which  followed  in  1847, 
Article  1 1 2  deals  with  the  question  of  employment : — 
'*  The  paupers  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  kept 
employed  according  to  their  capacity  and  ability,  and 
no  pauper  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  labour." 
This  order  stands  good  to-day,  and  then,  as  now,  the 
kind  of  labour  to  be  done  in  the  Workhouse  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians. 

So  far  as  the  inmates  of  our  Workhouse  Infirmaries 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  those  who  are 
willing  should  not  have  some  light  work  given  them. 
The  scheme  started  by  Lady  Brabazon  meets  such 
cases  exactly,  but  as  yet  it  is  carried  out  in  only  about 
one-third  of  our  Unions.     It  is  work  which  must  be 
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under  the  charge  of  either  Lady  Guardians  or  Lady 
Visitors,  or  both,  and  now  that  Lady  Guardians  have 
established  themselves  as  indispensable  to  a  well- 
conducted  Workhouse,  there  ought  to  be  no  UnicMi 
in  the  country  which  has  not  its  Brabazon  workers  in 
its  Infirmary. 

I  make  no  excuse  for  stating  that  Lady  Guardians 
are  indispensable  to  the  good  government  of  a  Work- 
house, the  fullest  testimony  to  their  value  being  found 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr  Davy,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  says,  "It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and  attention 
which  the  Guardians,  and  especially  the  Lady  Guar- 
dians, give  to  the  inmates." 

Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  says,  "  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  if  all  Unions  had  the  benefit  of  Lady 
Guardians'  assistance,  and  their  absence  is  a  distinct 
loss." 

Mr  Preston-Thomas  is  even  more  eulogistic,  for, 
after  devoting  a  whole  page  of  his  Report  (p.  125)  in 
bemoaning  the  dearth  of  Lady  Guardians  in  his  district, 
he  says,  **  I  am  glad  to  say  the  ladies  on  the  different 
Boards  do  admirable  work  ;  I  wish  their  number  were 
at  least  quadrupled." 

The  mere  male  members  of  the  Boards,  whilst 
recognising  the  great  assistance  given  by  Lady  Guar- 
dians, will  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  say  that  a  little  leaven 
is  sufficient  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  It  is,  however, 
to  ladies  we  must  look  for  help  if  the  Brabazon  scheme 
is  to  become  general  throughout  the  country.  No 
Workhouse  is  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the 
scheme.  What  is  wanted  is  for  one  or  more  ladies  to 
interest  themselves  in  it,  and  they  will  soon  find  that 
the  results  will  amply  repay  them  for  the  time  and 
trouble  they  have  given  in  doing  something  to  relieve 
the  dull  monotony  of  existence  to  those  from  whose 
lives  all  hope  has  gone. 
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To  quote  again  the  last  Local  Government  Board 
Report.     Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  says  : — 

**  The  Brabazon  scheme  is  in  operation  in  several 
Workhouses  in  the  district,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  follow 
its  introduction  into  Workhouse  life.  The  work  done 
by  the  aged  and  crippled  inmates  is  in  some  cases 
surprisingly  beautiful.  The  scheme  does  not  interfere 
with  the  House  work,  but  it  affords  interest  and  employ- 
ment for  the  infirm  and  the  bedridden  inmates  during 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  weariness 
and  pain.  If  Guardians  generally  were  aware  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  scheme,  without  any  local 
expense,  probably  it  would  be  used  in  every  Work- 
house where  facilities  for  it  were  available." 

An  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  is 
given  in  the  Newbury  Workhouse,  where  the  Braba- 
zon scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  six  years.  A 
committee  of  ladies,  numbering  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
attend  for  an  hour  and  a  half  once  a  week.  The  five 
Infirmary  wards  are  allotted  to  different  ladies  each 
week.  A  sale  of  work  is  held  annually  in  the  Board- 
room of  the  Workhouse,  and  in  addition  to  the  goods 
made  by  the  inmates,  the  ladies  of  the  Committee 
furnish  stalls  of  goods,  which,  when  sold,  are  all  profit. 
The  result  is  that  £15  or  ;^20  a  year  is  spent  in 
buying  gifts  for  the  Infirmary — arm-chairs,  clocks, 
ear-trumpets,  &c.  The  interest  taken  by  the  visiting 
ladies  and  the  work  itself  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  workers,  and  in  various  ways  strengthens  the  hands 
of  the  Lady  Guardians,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Committee. 

A  paper  dealing  very  fully  with  the  Brabazon 
Scheme,  and  now  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  was  read 
by  Miss  Kelaart,  of  Bedford,  at  the  South  Midland 
Conference,  and  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  authojr- 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  the  assistance  of 
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Lady  Guardians  is  valuable,  and  that  is  in  the  work 
done  by  the  girls  after  school  hours.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  that  children  in  Workhouses  should  have 
occupation  as  adults,  and  although  the  smaller  children 
will  have  their  toys  and  their  games,  something  rather 
more  than  play  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  older 
girls  and  boys.  In  many  Workhouses  girls  are  put  to 
knitting,  sewing,  and  mending,  as  well  as  washing 
their  own  clothes,  and  boys  are  taught  tailoring  and 
boot  mending  and  making. 

A  good  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by 
the  children  will  depend  upon  those  in  charge  of  them. 
In  some  Workhouses,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  boys 
to  do  useful  work,  much  interest  is  taken  in  their  games 
and  amusements,  and,  where  the  labour  master  is  of  a 
musical  turn,  the  formation  of  a  band  is  often  the 
result 

In  the  Cheltenham  Workhouse  a  lady  has  offered 
to  give  some  of  the  older  boys  lessons  in  carving,  and 
the  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Guardians. 
Where  practicable,  the  older  boys  and  girls  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  attend  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  Technical  Classes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  town  where  there  is  a  Workhouse. 

But  the  amelioration  of  the  sick  and  the  training  of 
the  children  are  only  parts  of  Workhouse  administra- 
tion. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  Workhouse  is  the  reduction  of  pauperism. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  sentiment  is  growing  in  the 
minds  of  many  Guardians  of  the  poor  that  the  Work- 
house as  a  test  of  destitution  is  no  longer  necessary. 
This  feeling  prevails  so  strongly  in  some  quarters  that 
it  has  been  proposed  in  all  seriousness  to  abolish  the 
name  '*  Workhouse  *'  as  being  a  misnomer  of  its  uses 
in  the  present  day.  The  name  they  say  is  too  degrad- 
ing for  its  inmates,  who,  it  is  presumed,  are  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  such  an  institution 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


--J 
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An  idea  is  prevalent  that  pauperism  is  on  the 
decrease,  and  optimists  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  Workhouses  will  only  be  required  as 
Infirmaries  for  the  sick,  and  Asylums  for  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  feeble. 

In  the  last  Local  Government  Board  Report  nearly 
all  the  country  Poor  Law  Inspectors  state  that  there 
is  little  or  no  able-bodied  pauperism  in  their  districts, 
and  in  answer  to  inquiries  I  have  made  personally  and 
by  letter  to  a  good  many  Workhouse  Masters,  the 
same  reply  is  given — little  or  no  able-bodied  pauperism. 
In  London  there  is  a  different  report,  but  even  there, 
in  one  district,  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  those 
called  able-bodied  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  a  hard 
day  s  work. 

If  one  could  believe  that  there  is  little  or  no  able- 
bodied  pauperism  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  none  in  the  future,  the  question  of  employ- 
ment for  inmates  would  scarcely  be  worth  discussing 
in  a  Conference.  The  Brabazon  scheme  for  the  sick, 
some  light  employment  of  their  own  choice  for  the 
feeble,  and  work  and  play  for  the  children,  would  be 
all  that  was  necessary. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
happy  time  when  we  can  with  safety  even  change  the 
name  by  which  the  Workhouse  is  known,  and  which 
in  itself  contributes  to  that  healthy  sentiment  of 
aversion  to  the  **  House  **  which  happily  still  rests  in 
the  minds  o£  many  of  the  poorer  classes.  To  adopt 
the  name  even  of  '*  Poor  s  House,"  or  any  other  desig- 
nation of  a  similar  character,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  object  for  which  Workhouses  were  built. 

For  the  last  few  years  trade  throughout  the  country 
has  been  so  prosperous  that  almost  any  man  who 
could  work,  and  would  work,  could  find  a  job,  and  yet 
pauperism  has  remained  almost  stationary.  Although 
prosperity  and  depression  are  not  necessarily  directly 
reflected  in  the  returns  of  pauperism,  it  might  reason- 
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ably  be  supposed  that   exceptional   prosperity  would 
have  had  a  marked  effect  in  its  reduction. 

One  must  expect  to  hear  that,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  able-bodied  pauperism,  it  is  proof  positive  that 
Guardians  have  been  alive  to  their  duties.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  there  are  few  actually  able-bodied 
men  and  women  hale  and  hearty  under  the  age  of 
forty  in  our  Workhouses,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  there  are  to  be  found  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  quite  capable  of  earning  their  own 
living  and  who  ought  not  to  be  paupers.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  are  the  members  of  this  class  always  kept 
at  the  right  kind  of  work  ? 

In  country  Workhouses  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
necessary  work  which  must  form  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  its  inmates.  Garden  work,  farm  work,  and 
pumping,  where  necessary,  for  the  men,  and  sewing, 
cooking,  scrubbing,  mending,  and  laundry  work  for  the 
women,  are  everyday  occupations,  but  these,  with  the 
exception  of  pumping,  can  in  no  sense  be  looked  upon 
as  a  task  or  test.  Then  in  many  rural  Workhouses 
there  are  to  be  found  pauper  wardsmen  and  wards- 
women  in  the  Infirmaries.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  after  the  digging  is  done,  garden  work  is  of 
such  a  character  that  many  of  the  old  and  feeble  will- 
ingly do  what  is  necessary,  and  often  the  very  old  and 
very  feeble  take  great  pride  in  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
flowers  when  they  have  the  opportunity. 

Where  a  Workhouse  is  dependent  upon  pumping 
for  its  water  supply,  continuous  pumping  is  a  task 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  a  man  can 
be  put  to,  and  is  known  to  keep  many  out  of  the 
"*  House." 

But  there  are  intervals  of  gardening  and  intervals 
of  pumping  for  which  some  kind  of  work  must  be 
provided,  and  the  form  this  takes  in  a  large  majority 
of  country  Workhouses    is    in   wood  -  chopping  and 
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bundling,  this  being  now  a  recognised  employment  for 
male  inmates. 

Go  into  almost  any  country  Workhouse  in  the 
autumn  and  you  will  see  stacks  of  wood  piled  up  ready 
for  winter  use.  The  Master  will  point  to  the  amount 
of  wood-work  he  expects  to  get  through,  and  a  glance 
at  the  accounts  will  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
profit  is  the  result. 

That  is  excellent,  no  doubt,  and  satisfactory  all 
round — to  the  Guardians,  who  are  satisfied  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done ;  to  the  ratepayers,  who 
are  actually  making  a  profit  out  of  their  paupers  ;  and 
to  the  paupers  themselves,  who  have  a  nice  clean  job 
they  can  get  through  at  their  leisure.  But  visit  the 
wood-chopping  sheds  and  you  will  probably  find  men 
there  who,  when  they  were  out  of  the  "  House,"  were 
accustomed  to  do  a  hard  day  s  work  at  nav vying  or 
something  similar,  and  to  these  wood-chopping  is  mere 
child's  play. 

The  temptation  to  show  a  "profit"  in  some  Unions 
is  so  great  that  vagrants  are  set  to  this  work  as  their 
only  task.  What  kind  of  task  it  is  to  them  can  be 
seen  by  their  increased  numbers  in  those  Unions  which 
adopt  this  plan.  The  wood  is  bought  by  the  fathom, 
**easy  to  cut  and  no  waste,"  and  it  is  obvious  that  to  a 
strong  man,  either  in  the  **  House"  or  in  the  casual 
ward,  a  day  at  such  work  can  be  no  test  of  his  ability 
or  industry.  Neither  is  it  easy  in  wood-chopping 
to  define  exactly  how  much  each  man  has  done  in  a 
day.  You  may  count  the  bundles,  but  bundling  is  the 
easiest  part  of  the  business.  It  is  of  course  possible  to 
employ  a  labour  master  to  supervise  the  work,  but  in 
smaller  Workhouses  the  labour  master,  or  the  porter 
where  there  is  no  labour  master,  has  also  to  look  after 
the  tramps,  the  men  at  garden  work,  and  other  duties, 
and  there  will  be  many  times  during  the  day  when  his 
eye  will  be  off  the  wood-choppers. 

The  advantages  of  wood-chopping  are  that  it  is 
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clean  and  it  is  profitable,  neither  of  which  considera- 
tions ought,  however,  to  weigh  for  one  moment  in  the 
administration  of  a  Workhouse.  There  are  many  old 
and  infirm  inmates  to  whom  a  task  of  oakum-picking 
or  stone-breaking  would  be  a  great  hardship,  and 
wood-choppihg  and  bundling  might  very  well  be  given 
to  these  as  an  occupation,  instead  of  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  doing  much  harder  work.  Where  wocxi- 
chopping  has  grown  to  be  a  big  business,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  paupers  to  deliver  the  bundles  at  the  houses 
of  purchasers,  which  is  most  undesirable.  There  ought 
to  be  a  standing  rule  that  no  pauper  should  have 
employment  given  him  except  on  the  Workhouse 
premises. 

The  primary  object  of  a  Workhouse  being  the 
reduction  of  pauperism,  the  first  consideration,  when 
employment  and  occupation  are  concerned,  should  be 
how  this  object  can  be  best  achieved.  If  a  profit  should 
accrue,  after  the  strict  principles  of  Poor  Law  have  been 
carried  out,  so  much  the  better,  but  to  aim  at  a  profit 
first  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  things. 

We  have  all  read  the  favourable  comments  in  the 
press  on  the  success  of  the  Holborn  Workhouse  at 
Mitcham  in  making  profits  on  its  various  depart- 
ments. From  the  Masters  report  it  would  seem 
that  this  particular  Workhouse  is  simply  a  huge 
factory  carried  on  by  pauper  labour.  Apart  from 
the  gas  supplied  to  the  Workhouse  and  Schools,  and 
apart  from  the  farm  produce,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
&c.,  supplied  to  Mitcham  Workhouse  and  Schools, 
there  were  actually  cash  receipts  for  firewood,  coke, 
granite  rags,  bones,  &c.,  amounting  to  £2,^%7,  1 2s.  lod., 
including  an  item  of  jC/^,  8s.  sd.  as  **  moneys  found  on 
inmates,"  pointing  pretty  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Guardians  do  not  get  quite  all  the  "profit.'* 

The  report  reads  quite  like  a  balance-sheet  of  a 
commercial  undertaking.  On  the  front  page  it  gives 
a  general  summary  of  the  profits  : — 
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One  could  almost  imagine  that  the  Hoi  born  Guar- 
dians had  caught  the  epidemic  of  company  promoting, 
and  had  turned  their  Workhouse  into  a  limited  liability 
company.  But  as  there  is  nothing  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  accounts  for  buildings,  salaries  of  permanent 
officials,  nor  maintenance  of  inmates,  the  £742.  6s.  9^d. 
is,  after  all,  in  no  sense  a  profit,  but  merely  an  item 
to  the  credit  side  of  a  vast  expenditure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system  of  making  the 
Workhouse  a  general  factory  will  not  be  extended  to 
country  Workhouses.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  however, 
even  in  country  Workhouses,  for  Masters  to  point  with 
pride  to  joinery-work,  mason-work,  plumbing,  painting, 
&c.,  done  by  inmates,  and  rather  glory  in  the  fact  of 
saving  the  rates  by  having  such  work  done  without  any 
outside  help.  When  we  come  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  as  to  how  men  capable  of  doing  such 
work  are  paupers,  the  answer  is  invariably  the  same 
—  a  good  workman,  but  cannot  keep  from  drink 
when  out  of  the  House.  Such  men  may  be  counted 
by  the  hundreds.  And  then  comes  the  question,  is 
it  right  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse 
at  their  own  particular  trades,  when  probably  a  more 
severe  task  would  cause  them  to  leave  the  House, 
and  find  work  outside  .»*  It  may  save  the  rates  tem- 
porarily, but  it  is  unquestionably  an  encouragement  to 
pauperism. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  commendable  to  employ 
paupers  in  doing  useful  work,  but  it  is  an  important 
question  whether  it  does  not  encourage  them  to  remain 
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Even  if  prosperous  times  continue  we  must  expect 
intervals  of  depression,  and  then  will  come  the  real 
trial  of  the  new  doctrines  of  Poor  Law.  If  the  ten- 
dency still  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  breaking  down 
the  barrier  of  aversion  to  the  **  House"  which  has 
hitherto  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes,  a 
substantial  increase  of  pauperism  would  appear  to  be 
inevitable,  and  we  shall  then  probably  be  compelled  to 
revert  to  even  more  stringent  measures  than  those 
originally  carried  out  in  our  Workhouses,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  Poor  Law  problem  will  be  worse  than 
the  first. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  Elliott  (Hammersmith)  said  that  he  would  like  to  make 
a  few  observations  with  reference  to  the  paper  by  Mr  Propert.  The 
reverend  gentleman  had  given  them  to  understand  that  there  was 
an  enormous  increase  of  pauperism  in  London. 

Rev.  P.  8.  G.  Propert — That  it  is  likely  to  increase. 

Mr  Elliott  said  he  had  taken  the  returns  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  from  1898  to'  1901, 
which  actually  showed  a  decrease  in  indoor  pauperism  of  328. 
Then  there  was  another  factor  in  the  case  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  the  increase  of  population.  There  had  been  an 
increase  of  1,600  outdoor  cases,  and  he  referred  to  this  particularly 
in  view  of  the  argument  that  Unions  must  of  necessity  increase  in 
order  to  meet  increased  pauperism.  A  very  great  change  was  coming 
over  London  in  regard  to  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  and  he  thanked 
God  that  it  was  so.  Mr  Elliott  went  on  to  quote  various  statistics, 
and  urged  that  what  was  given  in  out-relief  was  mostly  given  for  the 
poor  to  eat,  whilst  what  was  paid  for  establishment  expenses  and 
upkeep  did  not  reach  the  poor  at  all. 

A  Delegate — Are  we  discussing  work  in  Workhouses  or  out- 
relief  versus  indoor  relief?    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  speaker  was  wandering  a 
little. 

Mr  Elliott  replied  that  as  the  reverend  gentleman  had  taken  a 
certain  line,  he  thought  he  should  be  privileged  to  do  the  same.  He 
certainly  thought  himself  that  the  reverend  gentleman  was  wandering 
a  bit.     (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman — Most  of  your  remarks  have  not  been  upon  the 
subject  of  the  paper,  but  upon  a  digression  in  the  paper. 

Mr    Elliott,   continuing,   said  that    Fulham   Workhouse  was 
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worked  exceedingly  economically.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  should 
do  their  best  to  prevent  people  from  coming  into  a  Workhouse,  but 
once  they  got  there,  by  all  means  employ  them  as  much  as  was 
possible. 

Mr  Jksse  Hawkes  (Mailing)  expressed  pleasure  at  the  fact  that 
Mr  Propert  had  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  way  he  had,  and  had 
discussed  it  from  a  point  of  view  which  they  did  not  always  get 
from  that  platform.  Personally  he  thought  they  would  find  that  a 
wise  humanity  was  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  philosophy — 
(hear,  hear) — and  he  would  go  further  and  say  that  both  were  entirely 
in  accord  with  sound  political  economy.  He  associated  himself 
entirely  with  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr  Propert,  and  suggested 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  papers  was  a  vital  one.  One 
gentleman  seemed  to  advocate  that  the  work  in  a  Workhouse  should 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  deterrent,  and  entirely  so ;  the  other  gentleman 
suggested  that  paupers  should  be  given  work  which  would  be  useful/ 
and  possibly  elevating.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  one  case,  the  pauper 
realised  that  he  was  under  punishment  all  the  time ;  in  the  other, 
he  was  conscious  that  he  was  doing  useful  work.  Whatever  was 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  1834,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  now  for  production — for  utilisation — ^recog- 
nising the  existence  of  a  very  strong  fact  suggested  by  the  word  in- 
efficiency. Take  the  case  of  the  fourth-rate  man ;  physically  and 
mentally  fourth-rate — what  were  they  going  to  do  with  him  ?  He  was 
a  by-product,  we  were  told,  of  our  civilisation.  What  did  we  do  with 
the  by-products  in  our  manufactures  ?  If  there  was  half  a  possibility 
we  turned  them  into  money ;  in  other  words,  utilised  the  by-product. 
He  suggested  that  one  of  the  great  problems  before  Poor  Law 
administrators  was  to  find  a  way  to  apply  that  principle  to  the 
human  by-product.  (Cheers.)  Could  the  fourth-rate  man  help  the 
fact  that  he  was  inefficient  ?  No.  Were  they  to  penalise  him  for  it, 
and  say,  "We  will  so  use  you  that  you  shall  be  obliged  to  regard 
yourself  as  within  a  penal  establishment,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
go  outside  and  take  what  you  can  get,  if  it  be  only  sixpence  a  day." 
Was  that  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case  ?  If  a  man  was  capable 
of  doing  50  per  cent,  of  efficient  labour  as  against  the  100  per  cent, 
of  another  man,  then  the  problem  before  them  was  how  to  utilise  that 
labour,  and  if  it  could  be  done  in  the  Workhouse,  then  it  was  their 
duty  to  see  that  it  was  done.  The  question  was  being  solved  upon 
common-sense  lines  at  Hadleigh,  where  they  were  effectively  utilising 
the  by-product ;  and  what  was  possible  there  was  possible  elsewhere. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Gray  (Wandsworth  and  Clapham)  said  that  she  had  been 
very  interested  in  the  two  papers,  and  quite  agreed  that  they  were 
conflicting.  Some  time  ago  she  was  appointed  on  a  Committee 
to  visit  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions  in  order  to  see  what 
they  were  doing  in  the  way  of  setting  their  people  to  work,  and  she 
found,  whether  the  Guardians  were  conscious  of  it  or  not,  that  there 
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was  really  a  great  deal  of  work  being  done  in  our  Workhouses  to- 
day. In  1896,  at  Wandsworth,  statistics  showed  that  there  were  five 
inebriate  men  and  five  inebriate  women  in  the  House,  and  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  people  who  had  been  called  able-bodied  (that 
was  those  whose  ages  ranged  between  sixteen  and  sixty)  were  nearly 
all  of  them  either  mentally  or  physically  inefficient.  They  had  no 
right,  she  contended,  to  punish  those  people  because  they  were 
inefficient ;  and  more  than  that,  as  the  wife  of  a  working  man,  she 
felt  that  people  ought  not  to  be  punished  because  they  were  poor. 
It  was  not  their  fault,  it  was  their  misfortune.     ("  Sometimes.") 

The  President — How  many  inmates  were  there  ? 

Mrs  Gray — I  think  it  was  1 14  males  and  84  females.  That 
was  taking  those  whose  ages  ranged  between  sixteen  and  sixty.  She 
considered  that  the  scheme  of  the  writer  of  the  first  paper  would  be 
a  very  useful  one  indeed,  not  only  in  the  case  of  people  under  sixty, 
but  those  over  sixty  as  well.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  work 
to-day  was  carried  on  at  such  a  high  pressure  that  it  broke  up  men  and 
women  constitutionally  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  had  ever  been  the 
case  before  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  any  one  who  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  labour  movement  must  admit  this  fact.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  been  passing  through 
an  exceptionally  good  time,  both  for  the  worker  and  the  capitalist, 
but  now  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  commercial  crisis. 
Wise  Guardians  would  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and  would  consider 
how  the  waste  labour  could  best  be  utilised  in  the  immediate 
future.  Any  Guardian  who  went  through  the  workshops  connected 
with  his  Union  must  know  that  there  were  hundreds  of  men  over 
sixty  years  of  age  who  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  outside 
world.  But  their  labour  could  be  utilised  in  the  Workhouse,  and 
they  could  be  made  self-supporting.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  one  thing 
she  did  not  agree  with  in  the  first  paper  was  the  idea  that  it  was 
possible  to  set  city  men  to  work  on  farms.  That  was  a  great  mis- . 
take.  Agricultural  labour  was  a  scientific  labour,  and  if  it  was  not 
dealt  with  scientifically,  no  profit  would  be  derived  from  it  Men 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  work  in  factories  and  workshops  knew 
no  more  how  to  plant  a  potato  or  to  keep  a  chicken  than  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  knew  how  to  make  candles  and  soap  and  starch 
and  so  forth.  You  would  not  expect  a  lawyer  to  do  the  work  of 
a  medical  man,  and  how  can  you  expect  the  uneducated  worker 
to  do  work  which  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to.  The 
whole  thing  is  ridiculous.  What  she  would  advise  would 
be  that  the  workshops  should  be  centralised,  and  that  the 
products  should  be  exchanged.  By  organising  their  products  in 
this  way  she  was  sure  that  the  rates  could  be  relieved,  because  it 
was  quite  possible  to  make  Workhouses  self-supporting,  and  so, 
instead  of  degrading  the  men  and  women  who  had  fallen  by  the  way, 
lift  them  up.  In  conclusion,  Mrs  Gray  referred  to  the  Brabazon 
Scheme,  and  said  that  she  had  known  men  and  women  at  Workhouses . 
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do  splendid  work.  Men  with  poor  old  crippled  hands  had  done 
delicate  needlework  and  taken  a  keen  interest  in  it ;  others  had  been 
very  successful  wood  carvers  or  had  painted  pictures.  Why  had  all 
this  latent  energy  and  talent  not  been  discovered  until  these  poor 
people  had  reached  over  eighty  years  of  age  ? 

Rev.  G.  H.  Fowler  (Steyning)  said  that  he  felt  sure  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr  Propert  in  regard  to  dealing  with  increased  indoor 
pauperism  would  come  to  pass  before  long  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces.  The 
sooner  the  Guardians  of  the  metropolitan  area  looked  this  matter  in 
the  face  the  better  they  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  After  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  union  of  South- 
Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Districts  was  very  solid,  Mr  Fowler  said  he 
was  pleased  to  find  Mr  Propert  touch  on  the  question  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  though  he  might  as  well  also  have  referred  to  the  capitalist, 
who  was  driving  a  hard  bargain  to  get  rich  hastily  and  refused  to 
employ  a  man  after  he  had  reached  a  certain  age.  He  was  certain 
himself  that  they  had  as  much  complaint  to  make — more,  per- 
haps, if  the  truth  was  spoken — against  the  employer  of  labour  as 
against  the  labourer  or  the  mechanic  himself.  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  second  paper  that  they  should  not 
give  people  in  their  Workhouses  suitable  work  to  do,  and  the  day  had 
passed  for  making  a  Workhouse  a  **test."  A  man  was  out  of  work  and 
had  neither  bread  for  himself  nor  his  family.  The  only  place  he  could 
find  was  the  Workhouse.  If  they  put  him  to  the  "  test "  to  drive  him 
out  again,  what  was  he  to  do  when  he  went?  It  was  no  use  forcing 
him  to  say,  "  I  will  go  out  and  steal  rather  than  remain  here."  It 
was  far  wiser  to  give  him  such  work  as  he  could  do,  and  keep  him 
in  honest  employment  until  he  could  get  out  again.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  his  own  Union  they  always  found  that  such  men  as  these  left  as 
soon  as  there  was  any  opportunity  for  them  to  get  work  in  their 
own  trade  again,  and  it  was  only  humane  to  treat  them  kindly  and 
generously  until  the  opportunity  presented  itself.     (Hear,  hear.)  • 

Mrs  Despard  (Lambeth)  expressed  the  opinion  that  what  they 
wanted  was  a  union  of  Unions.  The  enormous  amount  of  machinery 
and  officialism  in  Poor  I^w  administration  resulted  in  a  great  deal 
of  waste  and  in  enormous  expenditure.  In  our  big  Workhouses 
there  were  an  enormous  number  of  aged  and  infirm,  but  really  very 
few  actually  able-bodied  people.  Taking  the  case  of  the  women,  she 
could  well  imagine  that  if  in  connection  with  Workhouses  there  was 
one  great  central  laundr}',  worked  on  business  principles,  there  would 
be  a  great  saving,  and  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  properly 
with  a  class  of  inmates  it  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  in  indi- 
Addual  Workhouses.  She  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Brabazon  Scheme.  She  had  felt  very  strongly  indeed  about  "the 
want  of  occupation,  the  absolute  dreariness  of  the  lives"  of  those 
poor  people  who  were  too  old  to  obtain  employment  but  still  had 
energies  and  hopes.     When  she  first  went  into  the  long  ward  at  the 
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Workhouse  and  saw  the  seats  lined  with  these  poor  old  folks  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  it  went  to  her  heart,  and  she  could  not  help 
thinking,  "This  is  the  waiting-room  for  death."  Now,  however, 
charming  ladies  were  interesting  themselves  in  the  scheme.  They 
went  to  the  Workhouses  every  week,  and  left  bright  and  pretty  things 
for  the  inmates.  Many  of  them  were  given  some  employment,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  hopeful  and  interested  in  life.  More- 
over, the  Brabazon  Committee  had  actually  taken  several  people  oflf 
the  rates  by  teaching  them  artistic  work ;  and  one  man,  who  was  so 
much  a  cripple  that  he  could  not  stand  alone,  was  now  out  of  the 
House,  and  able  to  support  his  wife  and  family.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  the  results  only  showed  what  could  be  done  by  bring- 
ing a  little  hope,  interest,  and  brightness  into  the  lives  of  these  poor 
folks.     (Cheers.) 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  he  was  expressing  the  feelings 
of  them  all  when  he  said  with  what  interest  they  had  listened  to  the 
two  valuable  papers  which  had  been  read  that  afternoon.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
universal  opinion  that  the  general  idea  sketched  out  of  giving  these 
poor  people  honest  employment  was  one  of  very  great  value.  So  for 
as  Mr  Propert's  paper  was  concerned  there  had  been  nothing  but  one 
chorus  of  approval  and  agreement.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  regard  to  Mr 
Beynon's  there  had  been  a  little  more  difference  of  opinion,  but  it 
struck  him  that  this  had  arisen  rather  from  a  misapprehension.  Mr 
Fowler  had  referred  during  the  discussion  to  the  capitalists.  Well,  he 
had  no  brief  to  speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country — he  was 
not  one  himself,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  speak  for  them — but  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  manufacturers  were  engaged  in  very  keen 
competition  all  over  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Although  some  of 
them  were  very  successful  and  made  considerable  profits,  he  was 
very  much  disposed  to  think  that  if  they  could  see  the  balance-sheets 
taken  as  a  whole  they  would  find  that  the  margin  of  profits  during 
the  last  few  years  had  been  a  very  slight  one  indeed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then  as  regarded  the  difficulty  of  employing  men  who  were  past  a 
certain  age,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Trades  Union  rules 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  do  anything  in 
the  matter.  Such  men  were  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  if 
they  were  obliged  to  go  from  one  employment  to  another,  because, 
although  they  might  appeal  to  their  old  employers,  what  plea  could 
they  make  to  a  new  one  ?  This  was  one  of  those  great  problems 
which  it  was  very  desirable  that  Trades  Unions  should  consider — 
what  was  to  be  done  with  those  men  who  were  past  middle  age  but 
who  were  still  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  in  their  own  trade, 
though  too  old  to  enter  upon  a  new  one?     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert,  replying  on  the  discussion,  having  thanked 
the  members  of  the  Coniference  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived his  paper,  said  that  Mr  Elliott  had  referred  to  certain  figures. 
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He  was  rather  surprised,  however,  that  he  should  only  have  taken 
the  years  1898  to  1901,  three  years  of  great  expansion  of  trade  and 
prosperity,  and  held  them  up  as  proof  that  pauperism  was  decreasing. 
He  had  taken  himself  a  period  of  twenty  years,  because  in  that  time 
there  were  times  of  both  prosperity  and  depression,  and  he  found 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  Returns  that  in  London  (he  was 
speaking  only  as  a  Metropolitan  Guardian)  there  were  on  ist  January 
1 88 1  in  our  Workhouses  3,483  persons  classed  as  able-bodied 
paupers.  On  1st  January  1901  the  number  was  4,606,  or  nearly 
double.  The  women  on  ist  January  1881  numbered  2,840;  on 
I  St  January  1901  this  total  had  risen  to  4,146.  He  thanked  Mr 
Hawkes  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  fully  believed  that  the  nation  was 
beginning  to  see  that  it  would  pay  them  to  try  and  train  the  inefficient 
children  who  attended  schools.  He  had  organised  a  little  class  for 
crippled  children  in  the  district  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  every- 
thing was  being  done  to  teach  them  in  time  to  earn  their  own  living. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  he  had  tried  to  do  in  his  paper  had  been  to 
stimulate  thought  upon  a  great  question,  and  if  he  had  done  that  he 
was  quite  content     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  Bevnon  also  thanked  the  Conference,  but  stated  that 
some  of  them,  he  believed,  did  not  quite  grasp  his  meaning.  He 
had  no  idea  of  being  severe  on  the  physically  unfit.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was  that  we  had  in  our  Workhouses  many  who  could  do  well 
at  their  own  trades  if  they  wished,  but  who  were  either  too  lazy  for 
work  or  else  squandered  their  money  away  in  drink.  He  knew  of 
many  such  cases.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  children  and  sick  people 
were  concerned,  they  should  be  treated  as  humanely  and  as  kindly 
as  possible,  but  in  the  case  of  men  who  wete  able  to  do  good  work, 
everything  that  was  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
House,  and  the  best  means  to  do  so  was  to  put  them  to  stone- 
breaking  and  oakum-picking. 

The  President  said  that  he  could  hardly  agree  with  Mr  Beynon 
in  some  of  his  last  remarks,  but  differences  of  opinion  onfy  gave  them 
a  better  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  true  solution  of  the  question. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  first  day's  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Frit'at,  i^th  December. 

Oa  FriiT  Tiirrrir^  it  11-15  A-M. 
Lrao  AvEAniT  :>:!  the  chair. 

3^Ir  W:-LiAii  WI3HTMAX,  LCC  bdng  detained  in  Saath  Wales, 
his  paper  was  read  f:r  hin  by  Mr  Duxcax  Miixigan  : — 


THE  POOR  LAW  AND  FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES. 

Bt  Mr  WILLIAM  ^nCHTMAX,  LCC, 


The  history  of  the  Poor  Law  is  a  record  of  attempts 
to  deal  with  povem\  not  in  the  direction  of  definite 
efforts  against  its  causes,  but  by  systematic  relief 
of  the  victims.  This  relief  has  ever  been  a  prolific 
source  of  controversy.  The  methods  of  distribution, 
Its  character,  whether  indoor  or  out,  the  amount,  the 
classification  of  recipients,  all  provoke  warm  debate, 
and  each  has  its  advocates  of  contrary  schemes. 
Many  desire  to  administer  relief  on  rational  grounds, 
so  that,  while  none  may  starve  for  want  of  relief,  the 
certitude  of  relief  shall  be  no  inducement  to  thriftless- 
ness.  Others  would  differentiate  between  those  who 
drift  indifferently  into  pauperism,  and  those  who  come 
to  pauperism  through  adversity,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  personal  contribution. 

In  both  cases  the  only  preventative  is  the  deterrent 
influence,  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  the  badge  of  the 
Union,  or  separation  from  friends  and  neighbours. 
These,  however,  do  not  count  for  much  against  the 
creation  of  poverty  as  registered  in  Poor  Law  returns. 
It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  hear  men  urge  that 
their  low  wages  and  early  disability  through  hard  work 
and  poor  food  give  them  no  prospect  but  the  Work- 
house. No  deterrent  of  the  kind  named  above  affects 
them.  They  assert  that  their  pauperism  is  their  mis- 
fortune, not  their  fault,  and  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  prevent  exceptional  treatment  of  the  lapses  through 
unavoidable  circumstances. 
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Practically,  then,  Poor  Law  spells  administration. 
Prevention  only  comes  in  indirectly,  and  not  very 
effectively.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Poor  Law. 
Dealing  with  results  is  characteristic  of  British 
methods.  The  results  become  menacing.  Checks  on 
public  manifestation  are  imposed.  The  national  con- 
science is  satisfied,  or  at  any  rate  public  decency  is 
protected,  and  that  is  the  limit  of  national  action. 
Really,  such  action  should  be  the  basis  of  inquiry  into 
contributing  causes,  and  should  be  followed  up  by 
systematic  treatment  to  prevent  their  operation  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  workers  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law 
system  evidently  feel  the  force  of  these  observations, 
or  they  would  hardly  suggest  "  The  Poor  Law  and 
Friendly  Societies  '*  as  a  topic  suitable  for  discussion 
at  their  Conference. 

The  Friendly  Society  is  an  institution  which  strikes 
directly  at  the  spirit  which  leads  a  man  to  leave  his 
future  to  the  enforced  aid  of  his  neighbours.  The 
Friendly  Society  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Some- 
times it  carries  a  burden  of  liability,  because  records 
of  sickness  and  mortality  were  not  made  use  of  in 
fixing  contributions  and  benefits.  This  burden,  thanks 
to  the  initiative  of  good  men  and  true  in  Friendly 
Society  ranks,  is  less  serious  than  formerly.  So  there 
are  now  fewer  cases  brought  to  the  Poorhouse  through 
the  exhaustion  of  the  funds  of  a  Friendly  Society. 
Too  often,  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  Friendly 
Society  meets  in  a  public  or  beer  house — the  open 
door  to  poverty — and  the  last  place  where  thrift  may 
be  safely  cultivated.  Want  of  determination  to  see  to 
correct  account  keeping,  and  to  get  legal  protection 
for  funds,  are  other  but  happily  diminishing  drawbacks. 
Still,  in  spite  of  them,  the  Friendly  Society  has  a  grand 
record  of  the  creation  of  self-help  and  of  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which  have  diverted  thousands,  aye, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  claimants  from  the  Poor  Law. 
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Consider  the  figures  for  a  moment.  Take  the 
Trade  Unions,  which,  however  they  may  excite  some 
employers  of  labour,  have  a  Friendly  Society  side, 
and  make  therefrom  no  small  contribution  to  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism.  A  Board  of  Trade  Report, 
issued  a  few  days  ago,  says  that  the  income  of  a 
hundred  principal  unions  in  1900  was  ;^i, 975,000,  and 
their  accumulated  capital  ;^3, 767,000.  During  the  last 
nine  years  these  unions  expended  over  ;^8,ooo,ooo  in 
friendly  benefits,  and  about  ;^2, 750,000  in  dispute  pay. 
Superannuation  amounted  to  the  average  of  7s.  weekly 
to  each  recipient.  In  thirty-eight  unions,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  over  half  a  million,  no  less 
than  9,936  members  were  receiving  superannuation  at 
the  end  of  1900. 

So  long  ago  as  1859,  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Chief  Regis- 
trar of  Friendly  Societies,  declared  that  such  societies 
saved  the  country  ^2,000,000  a  year  in  poor  rates. 
A  recent  writer  puts  the  daily  outlay  in  benefits  by 
Friendly  Societies  at  £1 5,000,  or  an  annual  expenditure 
of  nearly  ^5,500,000. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  story 
has  many  sides.  There  is  the  provision  of  income  in 
time  of  sickness  or  payment  at  decease.  The  former 
involves  the  exclusion  of  poverty  during  suspension  of 
wage-earning,  the  provision  of  necessaries  essential  in 
time  of  sickness,  and,  quite  as  important  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  bread-winner,  the  peace  of  mind  that  waits 
upon  independent  supply  of  the  wherewithal.  This  is 
the  home  side  of  the  story.  Outside,  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  Parish  doctor,  nor  to  the  Relieving 
Officer,  The  ''friendly  lead"  is  not  called  into  being, 
nor  does  the  '*  cap  "  go  round  at  the  works  or  shop. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  thrifty  and  the  thrift- 
less, between  the  man  who  helps  himself  and  the  man 
who  puts  the  mechanism  of  the  Poor  Law  into  motion 
to  get  doctor  and  medicine  for  himself  and  food  for 
family  and  himself.    Here  is  emphasised  the  difference 
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between  the  product  of  Friendly  Society  influence  and 
the  poor  victim  who  looks  forward  to  his  last  days  in 
the  Poorhouse.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  prevention  of  pauperism  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  planks  of  the  Friendly  Society,  which  is 
therefore  to  a  definite  extent  an  agency  for  superseding 
Poor  Law  administration. 

These  statements  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Friendly  Society,  into  which  a  man  enters 
for  life,  and,  where,  if  he  should  not  experience  sick- 
ness or  early  death,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
provision  was  made  though  the  call  came  to  his  neigh- 
bour. In  the  so-called  up-to-date  societies,  which  are 
also  termed  friendly,  the  consideration  is  the  annual 
sharing,  with  a  prospect  of  refusal  of  membership  at 
forty- five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  or  the  personal  account, 
where  the  chance  of  profit  shuts  out  the  principle  of 
mutuality.  These  societies  do  not  so  definitely  exclude 
the  necessity  of  resort  to  the  Poor  Law. 

Specially  then  towards  the  old  mutual  and  really 
Friendly  Society,  the  attitude  of  a  Poor  Law  worker 
should  be  one  of  benevolent  assistance  in  its  extension, 
and  to  the  member  of  such  a  society,  who  in  spite  of 
many  years'  honourable  provision,  becomes  an  appli 
cant  for  relief,  the  attitude  should  be  that  of  specially 
sympathetic  consideration. 

The  attitude  of  benevolent  assistance  in  extension 
ought  to  go  without  the  saying.  This  should  not  con- 
fine itself  to  mere  honorary  membership,  that  is,  a 
place  on  the  list  of  patrons  fortified  by  a  substantial 
annual  subscription.  The  writer  does  not  care  for  the 
patrons,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  subscription  is  not  an 
addition  to  the  real  strength  of  a  real  Friendly  Society. 
Far  better  is  the  plan  of  becoming  members,  though 
for  nominal  benefits,  so  as  to  be  able  to  share,  if  neces- 
sary, in  all  the  work,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  the  floor  in 
the  discussion  of  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  good  of 
the  Society.     Then,  Guardians  might  ask  young  appli- 
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cants  for  relief,  why  they  are  not  members  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  and  give  the  impression  that,  in  their 
view,  such  membership  is  best  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
promote  self-help,  and  a  strong  recommendation  to 
sympathetic  consideration.  The  Guardians  might  also 
vary  the  school  life  of  children  in  their  charge,  by 
demonstrations  of  the  profit  of  self-hetp,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  cost  to  the  individual,  as  against  the  out- 
lay on  luxuries  so-called.  Friendly  Society  men 
would  be  glad  to  help  in  such  work. 

Sympathetic  consideration  of  a  special  kind  should 
greet  a  Friendly  Society  member  who  is  an  applicant 
for  relief.  He  has  made  an  effort  to  help  himself. 
His  need  will  hardly  be  self-induced.  It  generally 
arises  from  severe  illness,  or  from  accident  to  body  or 
limb,  followed  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  term  of  living 
benefit  from  the  Friendly  Society.  He  is  reduced  to 
quarter  pay,  a  sum  from  three  to  five  shillings  per 
week,  a  practical  superannuation,  which  is  often  enjoyed 
by  others  whose  only  complaint  is  senility.  In  all  such 
cases,  pending  the  time  when  war  charges  will  cease 
to  absorb  our  greatly  increased  national  revenue,  and 
will  give  a  chance  to  some  system  of  superannuation, 
the  Benefit  Friendly  Society's  payment  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  substantial  reason  for  increasing  relief. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  strain  the  letter  of  the  law,  to 
provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Central  Authority, 
which  does  not  sometimes  require  much  effort.  But 
it  should  be  done,  to  appreciate  the  personal  effort,  and 
to  encourage  others  to  do  likewise.  The  results  would 
be  enormous,  not  in  immense  increase  of  outdoor  relief, 
for  the  self-helper  does  not  soon  advertise  a  lapse  into 
poverty,  but  in  the  encouragement  of  men  to  make 
personal  efforts,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  partial  failure 
would  in  no  sense  be  a  disqualification' for  getting  sup- 
plementary help  from  the  ratepayers'  purse. 
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Mr  Mackay  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  OF 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  MEMBERS  BY 
THE  POOR  LAW  (AS  PROVIDED  BY 
THE  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES  BILL  OF  LAST  SESSION).* 

By  Mr  THOMAS  MACKAY, 

Author  ff/"Hist<ny  of  the  English  Poor  Lam." 


We  are  all  admirers  and  supporters  of  the  Friendly 
Society.  The  question  before  us  is  not,  Are  Friendly 
Societies  institutions  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  ? 
but.  Will  this  particular  proposal  be  an  advantage  to 
them  and  to  the  community  at  large? 

In  answering  this  question  in  the  negative,  I  am 
not  concerned  to  deny  that  the  Friendly  Society  has 
a  grievance  against  the  Poor  Law.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Friendly  Societies  seem  now  to  have  discovered 
for  the  first  time  what  we,  who  call  ourselves  Poor 
Law  reformers,  have  been  declaring  with  wearisome 
iteration  for  the  last  forty  years  and  more — viz.,  that  the 
Poor  Law,  as  it  is  too  often  administered  in  this  country, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  most  formidable  competitor  to 
the  Friendly  Society,  and  a  most  mischievous  obstruc- 
tion to  the  development  of  provident  institutions. 

Mr  Lister  Stead,  the  secretary  of  the  A.O.F.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  of  6th  July  1901,  puts  a  case  of 
what  he  calls  **  great  injustice."     I  quote  it  in  an  abbre- 

*  The  enacting  part  of  the  Bill,  as  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  as  follows: — I.  (i.)  The  discretion  given  by  Section  i  of 
the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1894,  to  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  take  or  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
received  by  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  when  granting  outdoor 
relief,  shall  be  limited  as  hereinafter  provided. 

.  (2.)  In  granting  outdoor  relief  to  a  member  of  any  Friendly  Society, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  shall  not  take  into  consideration  any  sum  re- 
ceived from  such  Friendly  Society  as  sick  pay,  except  in  so  far  as  such 
sum  shall  exceed  five  shillings  a  week. 
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viated  form.  A.  B.,  a  thrifty  man,  is  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
a  week  as  reduced  sick  allowance.  **  He  applies  for  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  because  he  is  not  actually  destitute  of 
all  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life  he  is  refused  any 
assistance."  .  .  .  C.  D.,  an  unthrifty  wastrel,  "  applies 
to  the  Guardians,  who  apparently  have  no  option  in 
the  matter,  and  receives  relief.  A.  B.  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  wonders  if  there  is  any  real  virtue  in  thrift,  or  if 
he  questions  the  equity  of  a  system  which  aids  the 
thriftless  and  refuses  to  help  the  thrifty.  These  two 
cases,  based  upon  facts,  disclose  a  state  of  things  which 
the  Bill  seeks  to  remedy." 

Mr  Stead  is  obviously  not  a  Guardian,  and  from  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  Guardians,  he 
has  put  a  case  which  it  is  very  easy  to  answer.  The 
objection  which  he  takes  only  touches  the  fringe  of  the 
subject,  and  further,  it  is  based  on  a  misconception,  for 
of  course  the  Guardians  were  at  liberty  to  give  to  the 
man  with  2s.  6d.  what  they  considered  necessary  in 
addition  to  ensure  his  adequate  relief.  I  will  venture, 
however,  to  assist  Mr  Stead,  and  to  state  a  case  in 
'which  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  If  A.  B.  had  made  an  adequate  provision  for 
himself,  and  had  say  14s.  or  i8s.  a  week  coming  in 
from  his  club,  he  would  probably  not  have  applied, 
and  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  the  Guardians' 
duty  to  point  out  that  he  already  had  an  income  that 
was  sufficient  for  his  maintenance — while  to  the  wastrel 
C.  D.  they  would  have  been  obliged,  as  Mr  Stead 
rightly  apprehends,  to  give  relief,  and  if  A.  B.  makes 
the  bitter  reflections  which  Mr  Stead  suggests,  I  entirely 
agree  with  him. 

But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  English  Poor  Law  as 
ordinarily  administered.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
Mr  Stead  and  his  friends  are  beginning  to  see  the  in- 
justice of  it,  and  are  becoming  aware  of  the  injury 
which  is  done  to  their  institutions  by  this  system.  It 
IS  of  course  quite  another  question  whether  the  remedy 
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provided  is  the  right  one ;  but  before  passing  on  to 
that,  I  should  like  to.  develop  a  little  more  fully  the 
indictment  which  the  Friendly  Society  is  entitled  to 
bring  against  the  Poor  Law.  Much  blacker  colours 
must  be  used  than  have  been  used  by  Mr  Stead. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  throughout  their 
whole  history,  Friendly  Societies  have  had  no  more 
constant,  ubiquitous,  and  malignant  foe  than  the  Poor 
Law.  The  argument  which  Mr  Stead's  instance  sug- 
gests, viz.,  that  there  is  no  real  advantage  in  thrift,  has 
made  itself  felt,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  in  every 
parish  in  England  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  day.  The  result  has  been  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected.  C.  D.  and  his  class,  the  jovial 
careless  wastrel,  has  discovered  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  maxim,  "  the  Poor  Law  is  the  best  club,  there  is 
no  subscription  to  pay,"  ^nd  he  has  acted  on  it.  A,  B., 
the  thrifty  man,  has  been  profoundly  discouraged,  and 
has  wondered  **  if  there  is  any  real  virtue  in  thrift,"  and 
at  times  has  concluded  that  there  is  not.  This  train  of 
argument  has  without  doubt  left  its  mark  on  the 
economic  history  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country. 

It  was  not  till  after  1834,  when  the  larger  abuses  of 
the  old  Poor  Law  were  abolished,  that  the  Friendly 
Society  was  able  to  raise  its  head  boldly.  With  the 
stricter  administration  then  introduced,  the  value  and 
the  necessity  of  the  Friendly  Society  became  evident, 
and  a  great  increase  of  Friendly  Society  activity  was  the 
result. 

The  sinister  competition  of  the  Poor  Law  with  the 
more  honourable  methods  of  the  Friendly  Society, 
however,  still  continues.  The  following  is  an  instance 
taken  from  the  late  Mr  Fawcett  s  book  on  Pauperism. 
He  there  tells  of  a  meeting  of  Somersetshire  miners 
who  came  together  to  discuss  the  founding  of  a  Friendly 
Society.  The  proposal  was  well  received  until  some  one 
asked  how  the  members  of  the  new  society  would  stand 
with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  allowances,  which  they  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  It  was  explained  that 
virtue  was  its  own  reward,  that  if  they  provided  for 
themselves,  the  Poor  Law  would  not  be  required  to  do 
this  for  them.  This  discovery  so  damped  the  ardour 
of  the  meeting  that  the  proposal  dropped. 

Here  by  some  accident,  the  crushing  out,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Poor  Law,  of  a  nascent  attempt  at  Friendly 
Society  extension  has  been  recorded,  but,  of  course,  the 
same  spirit  of  obstruction  has  been  everywhere  silently 
at  work,  with  ruinous  effect,  and  we  can  only  conjecture 
the  amount  of  harm  that  has  been  done. 

Nor  is  the  hostile  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  confined 
to  the  prevention  of  the  foundation  of  new  societies 
and  to  advertising  in  the  hearing  of  observant  and 
calculating  spirits,  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  the 
gratuities  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  it  has  dogged  and 
hindered  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  reform  within 
the  societies  themselves.  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
with  which  the  solvent  and  well-managed  societies 
have  had  to  contend  has  been  the  competition  of  the 
insolvent  inadequate  clubs.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
assistance  which  these  clubs  received  from  the  poor 
rate,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  reformed  or 
broken  up,  and  their  place  taken  by  societies  managed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  actuarial  science. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence — pointing,  as  I  believe, 
to  the  impolicy  of  the  Friendy  Societies  making  any 
sort  of  alliance  with  their  ancient  enemy — that  if  this 
Bill  had  become  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would — if  it  had  had  any 
effect  at  all — have  added  considerably  to  the  force  of 
the  opposition  which  already  exists  to  a  reform  which 
is  being  urgently  pressed  forward  by  the  accredited 
leaders  of  Friendly  Society  management.  Every  one 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  Friendly  Society  movement  is  aware  that  reformers 
have  for  some  time  been  urging  that  sick  pay  and  old 
age  pay  should  be  separated.    The  practice,  which  has 
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prevailed  to  a  large  extent  of  giving  what  is  called 
superannuation  or  reduced  sick  pay  to  persons  who  are 
incapacitated  not  by  sickness  but  by  old  age,  has 
brought  many  branches  into  serious  financial  difficulties. 
The  subscriptions  taken  from  the  members  are  calcu- 
lated to  provide  a  sick  and  not  an  old  age  benefit,  and 
the  practice  is  obviously  unscientific.  The  reformers 
therefore  urge  that  all  sick  pay  should  cease  at  sixty-five 
and  that  an  old  age  allowance  to  begin  after  that  age 
should  be  provided  by  a  separate  payment.  The  ex- 
perts are  meeting  with  much  difficulty  in  screwing  the 
less  well-informed  members  up  to  this,  no  doubt, 
arduous  reform,  which,  however,  by  every  competent 
person  is  admitted  to  be  necessary. 

This  Bill,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  by  design  or 
merely  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  its  promoters,  in 
its  operative  clause  runs  as  follows : — **  In  granting 
outdoor  relief  to  a  member  of  any  Friendly  Society, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  shall  not  take  into  consideration 
any  sum  received  from  such  Friendly  Society  as  sick 
pay^  except  in  so  far  as  such  sum  shall  exceed  five 
shillings  a  week."  So  that  the  Bill,  if  it  had  become 
law,  would  have  limited  the  benefit  which  it  sought  to 
confer,  to  those  who  were  in  receipt  ol  sick  pay.  In 
the  case  of  the  aged  therefore  (and  it  has  been  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  Bill  was  promoted  in  the 
interest  of  the  aged),  the  encouragement  would  have 
been  given  only  to  those  branches  which  adhered  to  a 
financial  arrangement  {i.e.,  the  confounding  of  "  super- 
annuation-sick "  and  old  age  benefit),  against  which 
Friendly  Society  experts  are  directing  a  strenuous  and 
well-justified  attack.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  the 
encouragement  which  the  Bill  is  supposed  to  give  to 
thrift  would  have  been  given  to  a  form  of  thrift  which 
is  condemned  as  unscientific  and  which  the  best  friends 
of  societies  wish  to  get  rid  of 

This  brings  us  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     I  do 
not  know  what  amount  of  consideration  has  been 

3B 
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given  to  this  measure  by  the  Friendly  Societies.  I 
believe  it  has  not  been  discussed  in  any  detail,  it  has 
been  accepted  and  put  forward  by  them  in  a  fit  of 
well-warranted,  but  ill-directed  anger. 

I  confess  I  find  it  ver)'^  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Friendly  Societies  seriously  realise  that  the  Legislature 
is  being  asked  to  give  to  them  benefits  which  are 
withheld  from  the  members  of  other  provident 
associations. 

In  the  letter  already  mentioned,  in  reply  to  this 
objection  Mr  Stead  apologetically  reminds  the  readers 
of  the  Times  that  **  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies  have  the  right  to  act  only  for  Friendly 
Societies."  This  language,  I  apprehend,  is  an 
admission  that,  in  equity,  the  members  of  other 
provident  associations  are  entitled  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, a  proposition  which  I  submit  is  too  obvious  to 
require  further  proof.  Some  one,  however,  must 
agitate,  so  Mr  Stead  seems  to  suggest,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  their  claim.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  Legislature  to 
protect  the  interests  of  those  who  do  not  or  cannot 
agitate,  and  to  see  that  a  proper  measure  of  equity  is 
preserved  between  the  different  provident  associations 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  A  similar  benefit  must 
be  decreed  for  the  depositor  in  a  savings  bank,  the 
holder  of  shares  in  a  co-operative  store  or  building 
society,  nor  could  we  equitably  exclude  the  man  who 
was  receiving  support  from  children  whom  he  had 
brought  up  well  and  kept  at  school  after  the  prescribed 
time,  at  the  cost  of  money  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  Bill  so  extended,  it  will  be  said,  is  reduced 
ad  absurdum.  Very  likely,  but  that  in  truth  is  the 
fate  of  a  Bill  which  proposes  to  divert  the  Poor  Law 
from  its  proper  function  of  relieving  destitution,  by 
converting  it  into  a  measure  for  meting  out  cheap 
rewards  to  meritorious  persons. 

There  is,  morever,  at  the  present  time  a  very  special 
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objection  to  giving  artificial  encouragement  to  one  form 
of  thrift  as  against  all  others.  We  have  had  considerable 
discussion  lately  as  to  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  old  age.  Now,  there  is  very  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  insurance,  i,e.^  the  purchase  of  a  deferred 
annuity,  the  method  of  provision  offered  by  the 
Friendly  Societies  is  not  the  method  of  providing  for 
old  age  which  recommends  itself  to  nine  out  of  ten 
ordinary  prudent  men.  There  is  a  very  strong  objection 
in  human  nature  to  this  method  of  procedure.  The 
experience  of  actuaries  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
provident  funds  of  railways,  &c.,  of  the  insurance 
department  at  the  Post  Office,  and  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  themselves,  all  points  to  the  same  fact  that 
people  will  not  consent  to  the  pure  annuity  principle 
but  insist  on  making  their  savings,  which  are  nominally 
being  devoted  to  old-age,  available  for  other  emergen- 
cies, and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  fatal  piece  of 
folly  to  legislate  against  this  perfectly  natural  and 
proper  prejudice. 

My  own  belief  is  that  if  the  Friendly  Societies  wish 
to  be  the  agencies  through  which  the  working  class 
provides  for  old  age,  they  must  not  rely  on  the  annuity 
principle,  but  must  adopt  (as  already  has  been  done 
with  considerable  popularity  by  some  of  these  associa- 
tions) the  principle  of  deposit — that  is,  they  must  add  a 
savings  bank  to  their  machinery  and  allow  their 
members  to  accumulate  a  fund  there,  free  and  avail- 
able for  old  age  or  any  other  emergency.  Now,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  if  this  Bill  became  law,  and 
was  ever  anything  but  a  dead  letter,  such  influence  as 
it  exerted  would  be  entirely  hostile  to  this  perfectly 
legitimate  solution. 

Again,  would  this  Bill  remove  the  grievance  which 
Mr  Stead  has  set  out  ?  There  would,  I  presume,  be 
a  point  at  which  Guardians  would  say  to  an  applicant, 
You  have  enough,  you  do  not  require  relief.  There 
certainly  would  be  a  point  at  which  the  self-respecting 
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man  would  not  put  forward  a  claim.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  sum  is  15s,  The 
man  who  had  nothing  would  still  have  his  necessities 
relieved,  and  the  man  who  had  los.  would  presumably 
get  an  additional  5s.  The  thrifty  man  who  had  made 
a  complete  adequate  insurance  would  still  be  aggrieved 
and  encouraged  either  to  cease  his  insurance  altogether 
or  to  insure  for  a  sum  less  than  what  is  adequate  for 
his  maintenance.  The  argument  from  "encourage- 
ment "  will  not  bear  investigation. 

Again  looking  at  the  Bill  purely  from  the  admini- 
strative point  of  view,  how  could  any  Board  of 
Guardians  carry  out  such  an  Act?  It  is  surely  absurd 
to  order  any  body  of  self-respecting  men  **  not  to  take 
into  consideration  "  a  fact  which  is  patent  and  obvious, 
especially  when  their  discretion  is  absolutely  unfettered 
as  to  the  granting,  the  withholding,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  any  outdoor  relief  which  they  may  choose  to  give.  Is 
it  to  be  open  to  the  dissatisfied  recipient  to  proceed 
by  mandamus  and  to  oblige  Guardians  to  show  thai 
they  have  or  have  not  gone  through  a  mysterious  pro- 
cess called  ** taking  into  consideration."  Besides  it  would 
be  open  to  any  Board  of  Guardians  who  objected  to 
refuse  outdoor  relief  altogether  to  any  one  making  him- 
self troublesome.  In  this  case  the  Act  might  possibly 
operate  in  the  unexpected  direction  of  getting  harder 
terms  for  members  of  Friendly  Societies  than  those 
given  to  ordinary  applicants.  Again,  Friendly  Societ) 
men  are  like  their  neighbours,  and  just  as  there  are  black 
sheep  in  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  other  professions 
and  trades,  so  there  are  or  may  be  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  who  are  by  no  means  meritorious  members  of 
society.  Are  such  persons  to  have  the  proposed  pre- 
ferential treatment?  It  seems  clear  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  outdoor  relief  at  all,  it  can  only  be  given 
with  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians.  If  legislation, 
such  as  this,  did  not,  as  is  most  probable,  remain  entirely 
a  dead  letter,  and  if  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  is 
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effectively  taken  away,  as  is  the  intention  of  this  Bill, 
in  the  interest  of  Friendly  Society  men  and  as  I  think 
would  in  equity  be  necessary,  in  favour  of  members  of 
any  thrift  organisation,  the  adminstration  of  outdoor 
relief  would  become  perfectly  unworkable.  It  could 
only  be  rendered  tolerable  if  Guardians  practically 
evaded  the  law,  declining  to  give  any  reasons  for  their 
decision. 

If  the  Friendly  Societies  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
discretion  of  Guardians  as  at  present  exercised,  and  I 
do  not  suggest  that  they  should  be  satisfied,  their 
remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  different  direction. 

Their  object,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr  Stead's 
statement  of  their  grievance,  is  to  ensure  that  a  time- 
honoured  maxim  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall 
be  carried  into  effect,  viz.,  that  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  shall  not  be  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  in- 
dependent or  thrifty  man.  Will  Mr  Stead  and  his 
friends  be  surprised  to  know  that  this  is  precisely  the 
principle  for  which  Poor  Law  reformers  have  been  con- 
tending for  the  last  sixty  years  ?  Their  views  have  met 
with  comparatively  little  acceptance,  because  they  are 
defeated  at  every  turn  by  the  natural,  but,  as  I  believe, 
mischievous  sentimentality  of  those  who  think  they  are 
serving  the  poor  by  merely  following  the  line  of  ad- 
ministration which  seems  to  be  most  popular  with  the 
pauper  class. 

This  Bill  and  this  discussion  refers  entirely  to  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  If  the  Friendly 
Societies  think  that  the  ordinary  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  is  unfavourable  to  the  interest  of  their 
associations,  I  am  entirely  with  them,  but  if  they  wish 
to  remedy  this  it  will  not  be  by  demanding  more  for 
Friendly  Society  men,  but  by  insisting  on  some  dif- 
ferent method  of  treatment  for  the  unthrifty,  some 
method  of  treatment  which,  while  it  ensures  their 
adequate  relief,  will  yet  import  into  their  lot  an  element 
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of  inferiority  as  compared  with  that  of  the  independent 
man. 

The  only  practicable  way  in  which  this  object  can 
be  obtained  is  by  attaching  to  adequate  relief  a  certain 
discipline  of  confinement,  in  other  words,  by  the  offer 
of  relief  in  a  well-regulated  Workhouse.  Inadequate 
relief  given  outside  is  cruel,  and  therefore  inadmissible. 
Adequate  relief  to  a  man  who  continues  to  live  in  his 
own  home  at  once  puts  the  pauper  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  than  the  neighbour  who  has  only  achieved 
independence  by  a  steady  and  prolonged  course  of 
self-sacrifice.  This  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
The  logic  of  it  is  unanswerable,  but  it  has  never  been 
popular,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  a  gentleman 
in  Mr  Stead's  position  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion, 
by  an  altogether  independent  process  of  reasoning. 
He  is  probably  unconscious  of  the  origin  and  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  maxim  which  he  propounds,  but 
the  grip  of  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  irresistible  and 
may  be  productive  of  great  results. 

If,  as  a  first  step  in  remedying  the  abuses  of  which 
they  complain,  the  Friendly  Society  members  will 
capture  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  insist  that  the 
improvident  applicant  shall  not  be  relieved  in  the  way 
he  likes  best,  they  may,  if  they  will  condescend  to  it, 
claim  that  outdoor  relief  shall  be  given  to  their  own 
members,  but  I  should  like  to  give  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  will  be  ill-advised  in  seeking  any 
favour  at  all  from  the  Poor  Law. 

If  they  will  insist  upon  the  first  part  of  this  condition, 
z.^.,  a  stricter  administration  as  against  the  unthrifty, 
over  a  sufficient  area  and  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time, 
several  things  will  happen.  First,  it  will  become  a  very 
great  exception  if  a  man  does  not  belong  to  a  Friendly 
Society ;  second,  the  class  of  persons  from  which  the 
pauper  class  is  now  recruited,  being  thrust  into  the 
arms  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  will  gradually  acquire 
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there  some  of  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  the 
members  of  these  bodies.  One  of  these  characteristics 
is  that  the  Friendly  Society  man  is  very  rarely  an 
applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief  Mr  Stead  writing  in 
the  National  Review  in  March  1895,  says  that  out  of 
a  membership  of  590,422,  on  an  inquiry  extending 
over  the  statistics  of  five  years,  on  an  annual  average, 
only  94  applied  to  the  Parochial  Authorities  for  assist- 
ance, or  not  I  in  6,000.  Even  if  this  statement  be  too 
sanguine,  it  is  universally  admitted  and  confirmed  by 
many  independent  computations  that  the  number  of 
Friendly  Society  men  who  are  obliged  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Poor  Law  is  infinitesimal. 

The  societies,  we  are  told,  are  pressing  with  some 
eagerness  for  this  Bill.  What  is  in  their  mind  }  Is 
the  Bill  promoted  in  the  interest  of  this  i  in  6,000,  or 
whatever  that  small  minority  may  be,  or  do  they 
anticipate  that  the  terms  of  Poor  Law  relief  provided 
by  this  Bill  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  and  to  an  in- 
creasing extent.  If  there  are  to  be  few  cases  legisla- 
tion is  not  necessary — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  is 
to  be  a  high  road  by  which  the  multitude  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  are  to  be  led  into  pauperism,  it  is  a 
deplorable  proposal. 

This  dilemma,  I  think,  should  give  them  reason  to 
pause  before  they  seek  to  claim  any  special  treatment 
from  the  poor  rate.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
their  own  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  good  Poor 
Law  administration,  that  general  rules  shall  be  inflexibly 
maintained.  It  is  the  desire  to  provide  for  exceptional 
cases  that  has  proved  the  bane  of  uniform  and  suc- 
cessful Poor  Law  management,  and  which  has  made 
the  Poor  Law,  as  Mr  Stead  and  his  friends  are  now 
realising,  so  hostile  an  influence  to  Friendly  Society 
progress. 

I  have  said  above  that,  if  the  Friendly  Societies 
condescend  to  ask  for  such  a  boon,  they  might  demand 
for  themselves,  and  for  those  who  belong  to  other 
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provident  associations,  to  be  given  outdoor  relief 
where  the  improvident  are  offered  their  relief  in  the 
House.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  make  any  such 
demand,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
and  it  is  certainly  not  to  the  interest  of  that  scientific 
provident  investment,  which  year  by  year  is  leading 
the  working  class  of  this  country  nearer  to  the  goal 
of  complete  independence,  the  only  solution  which 
will  satisfy  them. 

The  number  of  applicants  to  the  Poor  Law  coming 
from  Friendly  Society  ranks  is  very  small,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  meeting  their 
requirements  from  voluntary  sources.  And,  in  my 
judgment,  if  they  consult  their  own  interest,  which 
is  also  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  they 
will  ask  for  no  such  concession  for  themselves,  but 
they  will  give  a  clear  and  unmistakable  mandate  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  that 
they  must  firmly  set  their  faces  against  this  policy 
of  outdoor  relief  which  must  result,  if  it  is  given 
adequately,  in  putting  the  improvident  in  as  favour- 
able a  position  as  that  acquired  by  the  self-sacrifice 
and  public  spirit  of  their  own  members. 

One  other  consideration  I  should  like  to  offer  to 
the  Friendly  Society  membership.  The  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  demand  for  preferential  terms  is  not 
an  encouragement  of  adequate  and  successful  thrifty 
effort.  It  is  an  encouragement  and  endowment  of 
inadequate  and  unsuccessful  thrift.  The  distinction 
is  very  important. 

Humanly  speaking,  if  a  public  endowment  is  estab- 
lished for  any  particular  line  of  action,  the  result  is  an 
increase  of  that  class  of  action.  I  would  most  respect- 
fully appeal  to  the  Friendly  Society  membership,  and 
ask  them  if  they  are  well  advised  in  urging  the 
Legislature  to  encourage  their  efforts,  not  where  they 
are  successful,  but  precisely  at  the  points  where,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  have  failed. 
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The  man  who  by  the  aid  of  the  Friendly  Society  and 
other  similar  provident  institutions  has  made  adequate 
provision  will  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  this  concession. 
His  own  independence,  his  own  erect  bearing,  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-men  are  the  reward  of  his  effort. 
He  will  not  consider  it  a  reward  to  be  authorised 
to  get  "up  to  five  shillings"  out  of  rates.  This  is 
the  ideal  which  the  Friendly  Societies  have  set  before 
them.  In  their  arduous  struggle  to  make  this  type 
universal — a  struggle  in  which  they  have  at  present 
the  sympathy  and  respect  of  every  right-minded  man  in 
the  country — will  they  be  assisted  by  encouragement  or 
endowment  from  the  Poor  Rate  to  be  applied  only  at  the 
points  where  their  arrangements  are  proved  defective  ? 
The  leaders  of  the  Friendly  Societies  know  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  have  had  to  induce  their  fellow- 
members  to  pay  adequate  premiums,  to  repress  sternly 
the  easy  good- nature  that  allows  aged  men  and  men 
out  of  work  to  claim  benefits  which  have  only  been 
calculated  for  sickness,  to  get  their  tables  graduated 
according  to  age,  and  generally  to  introduce  scientific 
principles.  In  the  future,  if  the  principle  of  this  Bill 
is  adopted,  every  effort  which  they  make  for  reform 
will  have  to  meet  not  only  the  prejudice  against  change, 
which  they  already  know,  but  also  the  resistance  of 
those  who  find  that  their  errors  of  management  are 
encouraged  and  condoned  by  this  new  form  of  State 
endowment. 

I  most  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  will  look  into  this  mattter  more  closely. 
Some  of  their  best  friends  outside  their  own  ranks 
see  the  danger  of  this  new  policy.  There  is  no 
one  who  more  deservedly  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  than  Mr  Brabrook,  the 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  It  has  been 
publicly  admitted  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  Mr  Brabrook,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  his  advice,  has  expressed  his  objection 
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t.  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
r-r.iiii:.-  ^"rj-i!:  tb*  S>ziedes  fed  against  the  Poor 
Liv  :c  ir.-*  crctTfijy.  I  re:£:ard  it  as  a  most  hopeful 
5:"^-!.  If  h  zkn  re  r7_:iei  to  mn  in  the  pnc^jer  channel, 
v-rTv  r-pr-Ai  ren-r-'^.t  rr*iv  be  expected  to  accrue  both  to 
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Tr^  ?"?  r>:i  rvr  si^.i  rr»tn  r^i  ihe  p'^^asure  of  the  presence  that 
diT  .c  »  I -i :••:•: »t-  rj  w^.c=.  rtricr^nr*  had  been  made  in  tbe  last 
p^z^-  iri  iz  wLi  s:.rc  ZTz}  -m^Z'zl*!  iZ  be  r^cry  pleased  to  hear  any 
rerr^-ts  ^r  tt  ^-:  _  «*  ::  rr.:-te.       Hea^  heir,  i 

Vr  r  I  «.?5  -•-  c  f-  r-f  •^.f^.fcrir  c<  Frkndly  Societies)  said  that 
b*  r*ii  :«:*er  v=^  r  risc-i  t:  necc^^  a=  ir.vTtation  to  be  present  at 
ir.i:  C  :c/Trt^r=-  ir*z  Tr:  rii  :-rserred  thai  his  name  had  been  re- 
z-tr-z'i  z:  zr  i^  cxrt  r-.:  112  I:c-:aJ  ra»er  which  had  iust  been  read 
i5  rwv-.-^;  ^A^f-c-^^^-i  1-  :7  .r.  :c  ccr-.trirr  :o  the  Bill  which  was  under 
c:r.>.icn.r  .•-  T  ^.ii  wis  s:^  ar*i  a'thonch  he  couid  not  add  Teiy 
rr^ri  :r  wr.L:  hii  rtrtr:  si-d  bv  Mr  Mackay.  he  would  like  to  express 
:^  a  :tw  wr-is  ir-t  rr:«.i  rci-'rple  rpoci  wh:ch  he  based  his  objec- 
t:::.  Ir  the  fr>t  r'— .^-  the  FrrerdlT  Societies  and  the  Poor  Law 
Tii  ryoc-  ~i:  wrj.:eTrr  to  dr  wth  each  odiei.  They  were  oil  and 
wittr.  Tre  Tzz\  Z'zrp:*>c  cc  ihe  Fricod'.y  Societies  was  that  there 
sh:  Jd  be  fjT  :r  rn:  r>:  Pjoc  Liw  nrlirf,  rhat  every  one  should  provide 
fcr  h'-5  cw-n  wir.is.  ir  i  that  there  shruld  be  no  necessity  for  people 
to  ihrcw  :hcr-i<.v-->  -jprr  rubic  cha'^ty,  Tbe  Friendly  Societies,  he 
thru^r.U  hid  ca^rd  :u:  ibi:  frlncir'c  wi:h  a  siKcess  which  had  been 
re-Liy  rr-ir*^l*:uN.  v^^-*^'  hear.*  It  was  be>x>nd  contradiction  that 
the  prrporron  o:  rr-^Lml^rs  c^'  FHencIy  Societies  who  a^>p)ied  for  rehef 
of  ar,y  sort  frcni  the  GLiard.ans  was  infiniiesimally  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  p^.'^T^rrticn  of  the  rest  of  the  population  who  applied 
for  re'ief,  ard  when  that  was  understood  and  studied  it  was  obvious 
that  the  purpose  of  Fnendly  Societies  in  preventing  their  members 
havin*;  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  had  been  fulfilled  with  abundant 
success.  Th:s  had  been  done  by  various  means.  It  had  been  done 
partly  by  the  existing  unscientific  method  of  continuing  sick  pay 
during  the  whole  of  i:fe  :  it  had  been  done,  and  not  to  an  inconsider- 
able extent,  by  allowing  old  age  allowances ;  and  it  had  also  been 
done  bv  the  self-sacrifice  and  charity-  of  the  members  to  each  other 
in  pronding  benevolent  and  relief  funds  for  unforeseen  troubles,  and 
this  latter  point  was  one  which  was  very  often  overlooked.  They 
were  not  merely  societies  for  ensuring  sick  pay,  but  they  developed 
and  encouraged  a  brotherly  feeling,  and  provided,  by  a  purely  volun- 
tary fund,  relief  for  exceptional  cases  of  distress.  It  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  notoriety  to  those  who  knew  something  of  the  inner  workings 
'  ^riendly  Societies,  that  when  a  member  was  in  danger  of  seeking 
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relief  from  the  Guardians,  he  preferred  to  go  first  of  all  to  his  brethren, 
and  obtain  from  them  in  a  more  honourable  way  the  relief  which  he 
had  been  ready  himself  to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
(Cheers.)  He  need  add  hardly  anything  to  what  had  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  Bill  prohibiting  the  Guardians  from  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  first  5s.  that  a  man  received  from  a  Friendly  Society  when 
applying  for  relief.  It  was  the  conversion  into  a  compulsory  measure 
of  an  optional  measure  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Edward  Strachey 
a  few  years  ago.  He  was  not  consulted  about  that  measure  himself 
at  the  time,  or  he  believed  that  he  should  have  raised  the  same 
objection  to  it  as  he  did  now.  This  compulsory  measure,  however, 
entirely  shifted  the  ground,  and  while  it  might  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  optional  measure  that  it  merely  gave  a  kind  of  definition  and 
direction  to  the  points  on  which  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  was 
to  be  exercised,  this  new  Bill  entirely  took  away  from  them  their 
discretion  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  would  give,  in  fact,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  Friendly  Society  the  legal  right  to  obtain  by  way  of  relief  5s. 
more  than  any  other  person  would  be  able  to  obtain.  Mr  Mackay's 
opinion  was  that  it  would  not  take  away  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians,  but  his  own  opinion  was  different — the  Guardians  would 
not  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  discretion  the  object  of  which  was  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  the  Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  there  were  two  paupers, 
the  one  claiming  7s.  6d.  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  pauper  and 
destitute,  and  the  other  7s.  6d.  for  the  same  reason,  though  the  latter 
was  receiving  5s.  from  his  Friendly  Society,  it  would  be  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  Guardians  to  grant  the  application.  They  would  there- 
fore have  a  modified  system  of  giving  an  old  age  pension  through  the 
Poor  Law  to  a  person  who  was  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  and 
receiving  sick  pay.  A  great  number  of  schemes  for  providing  old 
age  pensions — ^very  nearly  a  hundred — came  before  the  Committee 
over  which  Lord  Rothschild  presided,  and  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  member.  Other  schemes  were  coming  out  now 
almost  every  day.  The  President  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies  had  submitted  one,  and  there  was  another  one 
from  a  rival  Conference.  In  every  case  the  first  condition  was  that 
the  pension  should  be  given  without  pauperisation.  That  was  made 
the  first  point  of  any  general  system  of  old  age  pensions.  This  new 
Bill,  however,  was  a  measure  to  give  old  age  pensions  upon  condition 
that  a  man  pauperised  himself  first.  He  had  to  declare  falsely  that 
he  was  destitute,  and  the  Guardians  were  prohibited  from  questioning 
the  fact.  They  were  required  to  give  him  that  which  it  was  necessary 
he  should  have  to  live  upon  solely  on  condition  that  he  incurred 
the  disgrace  of  passing  himself  off  as  a  pauper  when  he  was  not  one. 
(Cheers.) 

Rev.  F.  C.  Cluiterbuck  (Chairman,  Abingdon),  speaking  as 
a  country  Guardian,  said  that  the  conditions  in  the  country  and 
in  the  town  were  so  different  that  it  was  really  hardly  possible  to 
compare  the  two.    They  had  an  instance  of  that  the  previous  day, 
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when  somebody  said  that  the  two  papers  read  on  the  emploTment  of 
people  in  Workhouses  were  contradictory.  They  were  bound  to  be 
contradictory  because  the  speakers  were  dealing  with  conditions  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  First  of  all,  he  would  like  to  say  that 
they  all  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  much-abused  House  of 
Lords — and  especially  to  Lord  Northbrook — (hear,  hear) — for  his 
speech — for  their  action  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  which 
resulted  in  this  Bill  being  thrown  out.  He  could  not  understand 
how  the  Local  Government  could,  with  the  knowledge  they  possessed, 
have  possibly  backed  the  Bill;  and  he  believed  that  though  not 
brought  in  as  a  Government  measure,  yet  it  was  actually  acquiesced 
in  to  a  degree  by  the  Government.  It  was  said  by  the  writer  of  the 
first  paper  that  it  was  often  stated  that  the  reason  why  men,  agricul- 
tural labourers  especially,  did  not  belong  to  Friendly  Societies  was 
because  their  wages  were  so  low.  Personally  he  did  not  believe 
that  that  was  altogether  the  reason  ;  it  was  very  often  because  they 
had  no  desire.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  free  education,  and  when 
men  with  families  came  before  his  own  Board  for  relief  he  often 
asked  them  what  they  had  done  with  the  money  which  they  had 
saved  in  the  education  of  their  children.  He  pointed  out  to  them 
that  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  join  a 
Friendly  Society,  and  this  was  an  argument  which  he  did  not  think 
had  been  made  sufficient  use  of.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  in  the 
papers  about  sick  relief  and  old  age  pensions.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  was  generally  known  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
societies  which  joined  the  two  together.  He  was  President  of  a 
small  one  himself,  but  there  were  two  large  ones  in  purely  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Essex.  The  sick  pay  in  the  case  of  these  societies 
ended  at  sixty-five,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  the  members 
received  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week.  In  his  own  society  several 
members  were  now  receiving  that  pension.  They  were  quite  solvent, 
and  after  the  next  actuarial  valuation  might  find  it  possible  to  increase 
the  pension.  With  about  seventy  members  in  all,  they  had  a  balance 
on  the  last  statement  of  accounts  of  nearly  ;^40o. 

Mrs  Despard  (Lambeth)  said  that  the  subject  was  one  of  very 
great  importance.  She  herself  had  looked  forward  with  some  hope 
to  this  Bill,  but  now  that  it  was  presented  she  considered  it  to  be 
both  inadequate  and  unnecessary.  She  came  herself  from  a  poor  and 
crowded  parish  wh^  re  they  actually  did  what  this  Bill  recommended. 
They  felt  very  keenly  indeed  that  it  was  inhuman  to  give  inadequate 
relief.  The  great  majority  of  people  desired  above  everything  to  be 
saved  from  going  into  the  House,  and  if  they  were  given  inadequate 
relief  they  would  starve  to  pay  their  rents.  The  rule  they  had  laid 
down  was  to  see  whether  applicants  were  able  to  pay  the  rent  from 
any  source  whatever,  and  if  so,  they  gave  them  sufficient  relief  to 
enable  them  actually  to  live.  She  could  not  see  that  this  Act  would 
give  them  any  additional  powers  at  all.  In  the  case  quoted  in  the 
paper  of  Mr  Mackay — A.  B.  and  C.  D.— all  she  could  say  was  that  the 
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Guardians  were  fools  if  they  gave  a  wastrel  like  C.  D.  relief.  Their 
duty  would  be  to  offer  him  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  they 
considered  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  of  the  working  population, 
men  bringing  up  large  families  on  between  twenty-four  and  thirty 
shillings  a  week — she  knew  what  a  tremendous  struggle  they  had — 
they  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  men  in  such  a  position 
to  be  able  to  put  by  sufficient  to  bring  them  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings  a  week  when  they  were  old  would  be  a  miraculous  perform- 
ance. There  was  another  subject  which  had  not  been  touched  upon, 
and  she  did  not  know  whether  legislation  could  help  them  in  regard 
to  it.  It  was  quite  true  that  members  of  Friendly  Societies  did  not 
often  appeal  to  them,  but  over  and  over  again  applicants  had 
said,  "  I  was  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  at  such  and  such  a 
time  and  then  I  dropped  out."  This  might  not  be  entirely  the  man's 
fault,  for  hunger  was  a  very  hard  taskmaster.  It  was  here  really  that 
the  great  difficulty  came  in,  and  it  might  be  possible  in  some  way  for 
the  State  to  assist,  though  she  did  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  done 
through  the  Poor  Law.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  £.  S.  Main  (Chairman,  Portsmouth),  said  that  he  would  like 
to  give  them  the  views  of  a  town  Guardian.  As  an  old  member  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  a  Guardian  too  he  claimed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  opinions  had  really  been  ade- 
quately and  completely  and  very  ably  represented  by  Mr  firabrook. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  principle  of  pauperising  a  member  of 
a  Friendly  Society.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  case  of  his  own  Board, 
in  a  Friendly  Society  constituency  of  something  like  25,000,  they 
had  not  twenty  persons  receiving  out-relief  who  were  members  of 
Friendly  Societies.  What  Friendly  Societies  contended  was  that  if 
they  in  their  goodness  and  charity  and  fraternal  feeling  continued 
out  of  their  benevolent  or  any  other  funds  sick  pay  in  cases  of  senile 
decay,  the  Guardians  should  not  take  that  five  shillings  into  considera- 
tion in  giving  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  a  fair  and  honourable 
view  of  the  case ;  but  to  compel  Guardians  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
take  such  a  course  would  really  be  a  disastrous  thing  for  Friendly 
.  Societies.  If  people  would  return  representatives  of  the  societies  on 
their  Boards  of  Guardians,  they  might  rely  upon  having  the  cases 
treated  honourably  and  fairly,  upon  their  merits  without  the  necessity 
for  any  such  Bill  becoming  law  as  the  one  proposed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK  (Chairman,  Bradfield)  said  that  on  the 
country  Board  which  he  represented  such  questions  as  these  had 
really  never  arisen.  This  was  really  because  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  had  been  conducted  on  the  lines  of  reducing  outdoor 
relief  of  any  kind  to  the  very  smallest  possible  amount.  He  did  not 
tnean  in  saying  this  the  amount  given  to  individual  cases — it  had  been 
given  generously  and  fully — but  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
people.  As  a  result  they  had  no  Friendly  Society  members  applying 
for  relief,  but  the  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Union  had  flourished  ex- 
tremely— in  fact  there  were  some  of  them  providing  for  old  age  as 
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well  as  sick  pay.  He  could  not  say  that  this  was  on  a  large  scale, 
but  three  parishes  had  joined  together  and  had  conducted  a  flourish- 
ing club  providing  for  old  age  and  sick  pay.  Mr  Willink  went  on 
to  ask  whether  they  wished  to  multiply  and  increase  the  enor- 
mous system  of  State  relief  which  grew  and  grew  the  more  they 
gave  way  to  it  Any  system  which  involved  something  like  reward- 
ing merit  out  of  public  money  was,  he  thought,  a  system  to  be 
viewed  with  great  suspicion.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  one  point,  a 
very  serious  one,  which  had  not  been  touched  upon.  The  Friendly 
Societies  hardly  touched  the  largest  class  who  came  upon  the  Poor 
I^w — he  referred  to  women.  If  any  man  could  do  anything  towards 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  Friendly  Societies  to  women,  he  would 
be  doing  a  very  good  work  indeed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  G.  H.  Fowler  (Steyning)  said  they  were  all  indebted  to 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  read  such  excellent  papers.  He  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  Mr  Mackay  had  tackled  so  energetically  this 
Bill,  and  he  had  been  very  sorry  in  another  place  to  find  a  large 
number  of  Guardians  supporting  it  One  thing  which  struck  him 
was  the  dead  set  on  the  i>art  of  a  number  of  rdformers  against  out- 
door relief  at  all ;  but  the  millennium  was  not  likely  to  come  in  our 
time — (laughter)— when  every  mechanic  and  labourer  was  a  member 
of  a  Friendly  Society,  and  there  were  no  poor  to  relieve.  The  poor 
and  needy  we  have  and  always  shall  have  with  us,  therefore  they  will 
require  parochial  or  charitable  relief.  It  had  been  said  that  there  were 
certain  Guardians  who  refused  to  take  into  consideration  the  small 
amount  of  money  a  man  might  receive  from  a  Benefit  Society.  Well, 
surely  the  ratepayers  had  the  remedy  in  such  cases  in  their  own  hands. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  dealing  with  applicants  Guardians  had  a  discre- 
tionary power,  and  his  own  exp>erience  in  the  south  of  England  had 
been  that  there  was  no  hostility  whatever  shown  to  Friendly  Sociedes, 
but  that  their  members  were  always  met  most  generously  when  they 
applied  for  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  a  large  class  of  poor  people  who  would  not  join  Frigidly 
Societies,  and  the  Poof  Law  was  meant  to  meet  these  cases ;  and  we 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  time  when,  because  a  man  had  not  made 
provision  for  himself  in  some  Benevolent  Society,  he  must  go  into  the 
Workhouse.  When  a  man  was  needy,  and  had  a  little  money  from 
friends,  it  was  the  desire  of  thq  ratepayers  that  he  should  be  given  a 
trifle  to  keep  him  out  of  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Instead  of  tam- 
pering with  old  age  pensions,  a  subject  which  the  best  friends  of 
Friendly  Societies  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  the 
societies  would  do  well  to  open  Savings  Banks  by  which  means  people 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  emergency  and  old  age.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  said  that  when  the  Bill  came  before  his 
Board  *a  short  time  ago  they  passed  a  resolution  condemning  it,  and 
adhering  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  1894  giving 
Guardians  discretionary  powers.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that 
the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  had  supported  the  new  Bill. 
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Rev.  G.  H.  Fowler — Supported  it  once  and  thrown  it  out  once. 

Mr  Propert,  continuing,  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  action 
of  the  Association,  and  urged  that  it  undermined  one  of  the  main 
principles  of  English  Poor  Law,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Friendly 
Society  work.  The  English  Poor  Law  was  built  upon  three  prin- 
ciples, and  if  they  undermined  one,  the  whole  superstructure  was 
bound  to  give  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  think  that  the 
promoters  had  shown  that  the  Guardians  had  not  used  their  dis- 
cretionary powers  well  and  wisely.  If  the  Bill  passed  into  law  the 
Guardians  became  mere  automata,  and  they  might  as  well  be  replaced 
by  expert  paid  officials.  The  Bill  also  violated  one  of  the  great 
principles  recognised  in  English  life,  and  that  was,  that  class  legisla- 
tion  was  bad.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  proposed  preferential 
treatment  It  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  there  were  something  like  322  millions  of  deposits  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  that  only  about  38  millions  of 
this  represented  the  money  of  Friendly  Societies.  Were  they  going 
to  pass  a  Bill  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  those  who  only  repre- 
sented one-eighth  of  the  depositors  in  the  Savings  Banks  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  President  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Co-operative 
Societies  in  London,  and  the  men  were  beginning  to  see  clearly  that 
the  Poor  Law  was  the  enemy  of  their  movement  and  the  enemy  of 
thrift  generally.  Their  representative  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
was  one  of  the  keenest  opponents  of  this  new  Bill.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  ELLiorr  (Hammersmith)  said  that  Friendly  Societies 
might  very  well  sweep  their  own  doorsteps  before  complaining  of 
Guardians.  The  first  objection  he  had  to  Friendly  Societies  was 
that  they  held  their  meetings  at  public  houses.  ("No,  no.")  Well, 
largely  so.    ("  No,  no.") 

A  Delegate — Why? 

Mr  Elliott — Because  they  find  they  can  get  the  people  to  a 
public  house  better.  ("  No,  no.")  At  any  rate  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  hold  them  at  such  places  in  the  future.  With  regard  to 
his  own  Board,  he  could  say  that  every  application  made  by  the 
member  of  a  Friendly  Society  had  been  most  carefully  and  liberally 
dealt  with — ^they  received  rather  better  treatment,  in  fact,  than  those 
who  had  made  no  provision  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  very  large  class  who  could  not  possibly  subscribe  to  a  Friendly 
Society,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  in  such  cases  to  break  up  their 
homes  and  send  them  into  the  Workhouse  simply  because  through 
illness  or  other  misfortunes  they  could  not  get  food.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  if  once  a  person  got  into  the  House  he  was  done 
for,  and  that  it  was  far  better  to  keep  him  out  as  long  as  possible. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  careful  administration 
and  proper  out-relief. 

Mr  Jesse  Hawkes  (Mailing)  stated  that  there  were  Guardians 
who  thought  it  a  great  shame  that  the  ratepayers  should  have  to 
contribute  towards  helping  a  man  who  had  the  magnificent  income 
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of  five  shillings  a  week  coming  in,  and  it  was  owing  to  them  probably 
that  this  Bill  was  brought  forward.  He  was  convinced  that  there 
was  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  provide  anything  like  adequate  relief  for  themselves  in 
times  of  sickness,  unless  they  did  it  at  the  expense  of  reasonable 
everyday  necessaries.  Common  humanity  suggested  that  these  people 
must  have  help  in  times  of  emergency,  whether  they  had  found  it 
possible  to  contribute  towards  a  Friendly  Society  or  not,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  be  left  with  full  discretionary  powers 
in  all  cases.  At  the  same  lime  he  trusted  that  the  prevailing  idea 
was  not  that  a  family  could  be  expected  to  live  outside  the  Work- 
house on  1 2S.  6d.  a  week  and  pay  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  in  rent  (Hear,  hear.) 
Rev.  J.  Shaw  (Epsom)  said  that  his  experience  was  that  there 
was  the  greatest  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Union 
with  which  he  was  connected  to  deal  most  liberally  with  the  man  who 
for  forty-five  years  of  his  life  had  worked  hard,  made  the  best  use  of 
his  money,  and  brought  up  a  family.  There  had  been  some  things 
said  that  day  which  he  did  not  agree  with,  and  it  was  not  true  to 
say  that  the  labouring  classes  improvidently  misused  the  school  fees 
which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  when  the  Education  Act  was 
passed.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  rents  had  gone  up 
in  many  and  many  a  parish — (hear,  hear) — ^and  there  were  many 
indirect  ways  in  which  the  calls  upon  the  resources  of  the  labouring 
man  had  increased  from  time  to  time.  He  congratulated  the  writeis 
of  the  papers  very  much  indeed  upon  the  quality  of  their  contributions. 
,  Mr  G.  HowLETT  (Chairman,  Lambeth)  said  they  had  had  a  discus- 
sion, some  of  it  profitable,  some  of  it  not.  (Laughter.)  He  had  been 
a  member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  for  a  good  many  years,  and  in 
Lambeth  he  could  say  they  took  no  notice  of  any  Acts  of  Parliament 
or -of  any  Conferences  either.  (Laughter.)  They  went  on  in  their 
own  sweet  way;  they  did  what  they  liked,  and  no  one  grumbled. 
(Laughter.)  If  the  Local  Government  Board  complained,  they  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  they  always  managed  to  come  out  on  the  right 
side  at  the  end.  Each  case  of  relief  was  taken  upon  its  merits,  that 
was  the  safest  plan.  He  did  not  believe  in  fixed  rules  and  regula- 
tions. (Hear,  hear.)  When  a  man  had  been  provident  but  fell 
on  evil  times,  he  was  always  treated  more  liberally  than  others. 
When  a  man  had  tried  to  do  what  was  right  that  was  just  the  man 
to  support.  So  they  really  did  not  want  this  Bill  at  Lambeth,  and  if 
it  was  passed  they  should  take  no  notice  of  it.  (Much  laughter.) 
One  golden  rule  was  that  "if  a  man  is  a  scoundrel,  don't  give 
him  anything."  One  applicant  said  to  him  when  refused  relief, 
"Oh,  but  I  must  live."  He  (Mr  Howlett)  replied,  "I  don't  see 
the  necessity."  (laughter.)  "  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  Embankment 
and  throw  yourself  into  the  river,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  your  family 
and  everybody  who  knows  you."  That  man  got  nothing  from  the 
Board ;  he  went  away  dissatisfied.  (Laughter.)  But  on  the  other 
band,  they  treated  liberally  those  who  did  deserve  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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They  had  the  "test"  for  the  Workhouse.  If  a  man  would  come  in, 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  him,  but  they  had  a  litttle  motto,  "  If 
ye  work  not  neither  shall  ye  eat,"  and  they  made  it  pretty  warm  for 
the  able-bodied  loafer.  (Laughter.)  They  never  drove  a  man  into 
the  House  if  he  could  only  keep  his  home  together,  and  did  not 
spend  his  little  in  drink,  and  as  a  rule  this  class  of  people  gave  them 
very  little  trouble  indeed.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  H.  L.  Paget  (St  Pancras)  thought  that  too  much  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  the  statement  that  the  Bill  would  take  the 
discretion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians.  Personally  he  did  not 
think  that  it  did ;  it  simply  said  that  the  Guardians  were  not  to  take 
into  consideration  the  money  a  man  had  secured  for  himself  by 
thrift.  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  the  Guardians  would  give 
still  remained  in  their  hands.  The  real  value  of  the  Bill  was  in  in- 
dicating the  line  of  policy  which  might  not  be  required  in  Lambeth, 
but  which  was  really  seriously  required  in  many  country  districts. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  applicants  from  the  Friendly  Societies 
formed  an  extremely  small  minority  of  the  very  large  body  of  thrifty 
people  who  applied  for  relief,  therefore  the  suggestion  of  the  Bill  was 
not  a  risky  one  in  any  way.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  ought  to 
take  account  of  thrift,  and  in  dealing  first  with  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  they  would  be  dealing  with  a  class  of  thrift  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake  whatever.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  talk  of  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief ;  what  they  must  try  to  do 
as  years  rolled  by  was  to  give  it  more  wisely  and  better.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  papers  had  been  admirable  contri- 
butions to  the  subject,  and  the  more  they  were  read  throughout  the 
country  the  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  greater  part  of  the  discussion, 
too,  had  been  very  much  to  the  point,  and  extremely  interesting. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  House  of  Commons  having 
absolutely  broken  down  through  hard  work.  Well,  he  only  wished 
some  of  the  members  could  have  been  present  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion, because  he  must  say  that  he  was  puzzled  very  much  to 
think  that  the  House  should  have  passed  such  a  Bill,  without,  he 
believed,  any  discussion  at  all.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
a  few  years  ago  that  would  not  have  been  the  case.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  the  Bill  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  followed  very 
closely  Lord  Northbrook,  who  made  out  a  very  strong  case  indeed 
for  giving  at  any  rate  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  question. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  had  listened  with  satisfaction  to  these  papers, 
for  they  had  fully  justified  the  course  he  thought  it  well  to  take  on 
that  occasion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Duncan  Milligan,  replying  on  behalf  of  Mr  Wightman, 
said  that  he  believed  that  Guardians  as  a  rule  treated  most  con- 
siderately those  men  who  had  tried  to  help  themselves.  He  never 
could  see  the  necessity  of  this  Bill,  and  Guardians  had  quite 
sufficient  powers  to  deal  with  the  infinitesimal  number  of  applica- 
tions which  the  Bill  affected.     Mr  Milligan  went  on  to  complain  of 
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the  mendacious  and  mischievous  doctrine  which  some  people  were 
propagating — ^they  were  in  fact  saying,  "  Spend  your  money  as  you 
earn  it,  enjoy  everything,  enjoy  life,  you  have  the  Poorhouse  at  last, 
and  the  public  will  be  bound  to  keep  you  on  the  rates."  He  con- 
cluded by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Friendly  Societies  would 
grow  in  numbers  and  prosperity. 

Mr  Mackay  also  replied,  and  urged  that  the  Friendly  Societies 
had  a  well-justified  ground  for  anger  against  the  Poor  Law  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  this  paper.  One  of  the  speaker 
had  referred  to  a  class  which  was  below  the  level  of  the  Friendly 
Society,  and  which  must  always  be  supported  by  the  Poor  Law. 
Against  this  assumption,  he  protested,  it  was  exactly  this  attitude 
which  made  the  Poor  Law  such  a  hostile  influence  to  the  Friendly 
Society.  So  long  as  Guardians  took  this  view,  there  was  very  little 
inducement  for  them  to  join  the  Friendly  Societies.  No  doubt  it  was 
a  struggle  to  many  people  to  pay  the  subscriptions,  but  the  facts 
went  to  prove  that  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  successful  of 
such  societies  were  in  rural  districts  where  wages  were  low.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  so  much  a  question  of  wages  as  of  will — (hear, 
hear) — and  also,  he  believed,  very  largely,  of  how  the  Poor  Law 
was  administered.  He  noticed  that  in  Scotland  a  Public  House 
Trust  managed  to  pay  for  many  public  benefits — parks,  reading-rooms, 
&c. — out  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  He  was  not  a  teetotaller  himself, 
and  he  did  not  want  any  one  else  to  be  one — (laughter) — but  this 
showed  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  superfluous  money 
amongst  the  working  classes  which  they  might  very  well  entrust  to 
their  Friendly  Societies.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  it  very  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  Poor  Law  being  made  a  system  for 
endowing  inadequate  schemes  of  assurance — (hear,  hear) — and  if 
they  only  looked  back  at  the  early  history  of  Friendly  Societies 
they  would  see  what  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  in  attempt- 
ing to  compete  with  the  relief  given  so  lavishly  by  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Martineau  (Hartley  Wintney)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  said  that  they  had  been 
much  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Avebury  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  R.  Heygate  Brooks  (Wandsworth  and  Clapham)  seconded 
and  the  proposition  was  very  heartily  carried. 

Lord  Avebury  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Fowler  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Chance, 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Miss  Cowie  (St  George*s  in  the  East),  and 

Rev.  S.  G.  P.  Propert  seconded. 

The  resolution  was  heartily  adopted,  and 

Mr  Chance,  replying,  expressed  his  personal  gratitude  for  the 
great  assistance  Miss  Cowie  had  given  him.     (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  then  terminated. 
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President. 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cross,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference. 
Guardians  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  not  Delegates. 

Note, — The  list  has  been  compiled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  omission,  if  any,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  delegates  having  failed  to  give  up  their  tickets  or  to  fill  in 
their  names  thereon. 


METROPOLITAN    DIVISION. 

(31  Unions — 22  represented.) 

Betmnal  Green— 
Bedford,  J.  (Chairman). 
EickhoflF,  W.  (Vice-chairman). 

City  of  London— 
Evans,  Richard. 
Thomas,  J.  W. 

Fulham — 
Propert,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  (Chairman). 
Templeton,  Mri  L.  L. 

Greenwich— 
Abbott,  J.  V. 
Watson,  Mrs  S.  A. 

Hackney— 

Browne,  Mrs  E. 
Copp,  S. 
Laen-Gay,  T. 


Hammersmith  — 

Elliott.  Mr. 
Gentle,  Mr. 
Graves,  Mrs. 

Hampstbad  (St  John's) — 
Edwards,  Mrs  Charlotte  F. 
Finlay,  Mrs  Grace  A. 
Nunn,  T.  H. 
Potter,  George  W. 

HOLBORN— 

Baker,  Miss  I.  M. 
Walton,  J. 

Islington  (St  Mary) — 
Clarke,  Miss  Jessie. 

Kensington  (St  Mary  Abbott's)- 

Gates,  Mrs. 
Webb,  Col.  R.  F., 
Rutherglen,  John  H.  (Clerk). 
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Lambbth>- 

Howlett,  G.  (ChAtnnan). 
Baldwin,  Mrs  Sanh. 
Despard,  Mrs  Charlotte. 
ThurnalU  W.  (Qerk). 

Lbwisham — 

Brown,  W.  (Chairman). 
Flood,  R.  M. 
Penfold,  P. 
West,  Major  T. 
Mott,  H.  C.  (Qerk). 

Paddington— 

Elliott.  F.  A.  H.,  CLE. 
Humphrey,  MisiA.  M. 
Mylne,  Mrs  J. 
Aveling,  Henry  (Clerk). 

Poplar— 

Bacon,  S. 
Bellsham,  J. 
Poole,  C.  L 

St  Olave's— 
McCarthy,  D. 
Williams,  D. 

St  Pancras— 

Wilson,  Miss  F.  M. 
Sheppard,  G.  F., 

SHORRDfrcH  (St  Leonard's)— 
Errington,  T. 
Hinton,  W.  E. 
Morris,  H. 
Neal,  T.  R. 
Clay,  R.  (Clerk). 

SOUTHWARK— 

Busk,  Miss. 
Hamel,  Rev.  E.  T. 

Stepney — 
Davis,  John  W. 
Lewis,  S.  A.  (Clerk). 

Strand— 

Jaxone,  H.  L.  D'Arcy. 
Sainsbury,  E. 
Wylson,  O.  C. 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham- 

Bray,  W.  T. 
Gray,  Mrs  Mary. 
Kelly,  T. 


Whitechapel^ 

Brown,  !• 
Mec.  W. 

Ricbaidson,  S.  W. 
Vallance,  W.  (Qerk). 


SOUTH-EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(96  Unions— 35  represented.) 


(12  Unions  —6  represented. ) 

Abingdon — 
Outterbuck,  Rev.  F.  C.  (Chairman). 

Bradfield— 

Stevens,  Miss  C.  O. 
Siroonds,  Blackall. 
Trotman,  J. 

Maidenhead — 
Cox,  Charles  W. 
Walker, J.  W. 
Wyatt,  T.  G. 
Weed,  W.  (Clerk). 

Newbury — 

Honey,  A.  L. 

Pinniger,  Stanley  V.  (Clerk). 

Reading— 

Ackerman,  V.  W.  B. 
Bailey,  Mrs  A.  N. 
Tiitty,  T. 
Kift,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Wallingford— 

King,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Latham,  Thomas. 
Slade,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Hants. 

(26  Unions — 7  represented). 

Alvbrstokr— 

Sandford,  Henry  W. 
Treacher,  James  H.  F.  (Vice-Chair- 
man). 
Field,  Walter  O.  (Clerk). 

Droxford — 

Lawrence,  A.  L. 
Trinder,  H.  W. 
Clark,  Francis  (Clerk). 


Delegates. 
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Hartley  Wintney — 

Berrv,  John. 
Hitchcock,  Alfred. 
Pratt,  David. 
Wright.  W.  H.  (Clerk). 

Portsmouth — 

Davies,  E.  H.  (Chairman). 
Booker,  W.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Main,  E.  S. 
Mitchell,  £.  H.  (Clerk). 

South  AM  Pix)N — 

Atkins,  W.  J.  (Chairman). 
Batchelor,  M.  (Vice-Chairman). 

South  Stoneham— 

Hinton,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Westlake,  E.  T.  (Clerk). 

Winchester  (New)— 

Douglas,  R. 
Fatthfull,  F.  (Clerk). 


Kent 

(26  Unions — 12  represented.) 

Ash  FORD  (East) — 

Cheeseman,  William  (Chairman). 
Kendall,  William. 
Hamilton,  Horace  (Clerk). 

Blean— 

Bowes,  Dr  C.  K. 
Lark  in,  E.  A.  C. 
Burch,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Bromley — 

Bowman,  Walter. 

Brown,  F. 

Haslehurst,  Edward  (Clerk). 

Canterbury — 

Urry,  A. 
Stone,  J.  G.  B. 

Dover — 
Carder,  Eugene  (Clerk). 

Eastry— 
Long,  W.  E. 
Cloke,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 


Elham— 

Palmer,  Rev.  S.  J. 
Kingsmill,  John. 

Gravesend  and  Milton— 
Hitchens,  Jesse  (Vice-Chairman). 
Wab3m]e,  Thomas. 
King,  William  John  (Clerk). 

Isle  of  Thanet — 
Tomlin,  William  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cook,  G.  G. 

Maidstone — 
Applej'ard,  G. 
Barker,  J. 
Britt,  S. 

Med  WAY — 
Hill.  T. 
Lamb,  T.  C. 
Sinclair,  Mrs. 
Walter,  F.  W. 

Strood— 
Latter,  P. 
Wright.  F. 
Prall,  G.  Wilkinson  (Clerk). 


Surrey. 

(II  Unions ~7  represented.) 

Croydon — 
prew.  Miss  R.  M. 
Gardiner,  J.  W. 
Shirley,  G.  J. 

Epsom — 
Braithwaite,  B., 
Brown,  W.  S.  J. 
Shaw,  Rev.  J. 

Farnham— 
Pain,  Mrs. 

GODSTONE  — 
Cobham.  Fraser. 
Eastwick,  James. 
Head,  Evelyn  Alston  (Clerk). 

Guildford— 
Ox,  B.  Alfred. 
Cullerne.  W.  S.  V.  (Clerk). 

Hambledon — 
Warner,  Rev.  G.  T, 
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Richmond— 

Dimbleby.  F.  W.  (Chairman). 

Courlander,  Mr. 

Davies,  Mr. 

Newton,  Miss. 

Piper,  Mr. 

Tempany,  Mrs. 

Umney,  Percy  (Clerk). 


(21  Unions — 3  represented.) 

CUCKFIKLD— 

Sinnock,  T. 
Weekes,  A. 

Eastbourne— 

Hurst,  Albert  (Clerk). 
Quirk,  George  E. 
Petherbridge,  William  T. 

Horsham— 

Code,  A.  C.  (Clerk). 

Hamilton,  General  Sir  Stirling,  Bart. 

SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(65  Unions — 19  represented.) 

Bedfordshire. 

Bedford — 

Barker,  Paul. 

Harding,  Isaac  (Chairmon). 

Kelaart,  Miss. 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  W. 

Sharman,  Mark  (Clerk). 

Lbighton  Buzzard— 

Buckmaster,  A.  A. 
Batchelor,  Gains. 
Harvey,  Rev.  T. 
Newton,  John  (Clerk). 

Buddnghamshire. 

(7  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Buckingham — 
Dale,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Hawes,  T. 

Eton— 
Darvill,  H.  L. 
Tollemache,  Miss  C.  K. 

Wycombe — 

Reynolds,  B.  L.  (Clerk). 


Hertfofdshire. 

(12  Unions- 2  represented). 

Barnet— 
*George,  Mrs  Mary. 

St  Albans— 
Taylor,    Rev.    H.   W.   (Vicc-Chair- 

man). 
Brabant,  R.  W.  (Clerk). 

Ware— 

Evans,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Vulliamy,  Theodore. 
Gisby,  G.  H.  (Clerk). 

Middlesex. 

(7  Unions— ^represented.) 

Brentford— 
Clark,  Col.  G.  C. 

Edmonton — 

Fotherham,  Rev.  D.  (Chairman). 

Ball,  G. 

Cole,  Mrs  E.  M. 

Sharp,  Rev.  C.  J. 

Hendon  — 

Bushell,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Gunns,  Mrs  E. 
Smart,  Mrs  M. 

UXBRIDGB — 

Bailey,  A. 
Pavier,  I. 

WiLLESDEN — 

Marsh,  H.  R.  J.  (Chairman). 

Northamptonshire. 

(12  Unions — 5  represented.) 

Bracklby — 
Thomas,  W.  F.  (Clerk). 

Brixworth— 

Calverley,  Mrs  Mary. 
Woodford,  Wm.  C  (Clerk). 

Kettering— 

Newiit,  T.  B. 
Lane,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 

Northampton— 

Goodman,  J.  B. 
Fawkes,  Wm.  (Clerk). 
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Pbtbrborough — 

Little,  H.  (Chairman). 
Clayton,  Mrs. 
Pettit,  W.  (Qerk). 

Oxfordshire. 

(9  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Banbury — 

Page,  James  William  (Chairman). 

Gillett.  Mrs  J.  A. 

Fisher,  E.  Lamley  (Clerk). 

Henley — 

Watts,  J. 

Lloyds,  Arthur  R.  (Clerk). 

Oxford — 

Hughes,  W.  H. 

Maunsell,  (Dommander  W.  H.,  R.N. 

Ballard,  Adolphus  (Clerk). 

WEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(82  Unions — 25  represented.) 

Gloucestershire 

(17  Unions — ^4  represented.) 
Bristol — 

Dyer,  E.  M.  (Chairman). 
Sheppard,  F.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Woollam,  Miss. 
Simpson,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 

Cirencester— 
Crip^,  F.  W.  B. 
Cooke,  H.  L.  (Clerk). 

Gloucester — 

Birchell,  J.  Dearman,  J.  P. 
Hartland,  Mrs  E.  S. 
Spring,  Edwin  H. 
Mayer,  L.  G.  H.  (Clerk). 

WheatenhiJrst — 

Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E. 
Stuart,  R.  E.  (Clerk). 

Herefordshire. 

(8  Unions — 3  represented.) 

DORE— 

Jones,  Herbert  E. 
Llanwarne,  T.  (Clerk). 

Hereford— 
Ronalds,  Hugh  (Chairman). 


Weobley — 

Davenport.  Rev.  G.  H. 
Leather,  F.  H.  (Clerk). 

Salop. 

(15  Unions— 2  represented.) 

Atcham— 
Lowe,  F.  J. 

Ludlow — 
E>lwards,  Henry  (Chairman). 

Staffordshire. 

(17  Unions— 6  represented.) 

Burton-upon-Trent — 
Barber,  J.  L.  P.  (Chairman). 
Thompson,  F. 
Chamberlin,  C.  F.  (Clerk). 

Cannock— 

Alsop,  Rev.  A.  R. 

Bird,  H. 

Carver,  A.  W.  (Clerk). 

Cheadle — 

Blagg,  C.  J.  (Chairman). 
Cox,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 

Lichfield — 
Lonsdale,  Miss  Sophia. 

West  Bromwich — 

Blades,  B.  W.  (Chairman). 
James,  A.  A. 
Ward,  H.  (Clerk). 

Wolverhampton— 

Johnston,  Rev.  G.  Whelpton  (Chair. ) 
Pritchard,  W.  H. 
Harrison,  F.  (Clerk). 

Warwickshire. 

(14  Unions— 5  represented.) 

Aston — 

Domett,  Simeon  (Chairman). 
Cooke,  Charles  Castell  (Vice-Chair.). 
North,  John  (Clerk). 

Birmingham— 

Forrester,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
Sayer,  H.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Page,  E.  A. 
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Coventry — 

Wiocotty  A.  A.  (Cbaimuui). 
Gray.  E.  A.  (Vice-Chainnan). 
Arch,  J.  (Clerk). 

Rugby— 

Townsend,  Dr  T.  T. 
Mitchison,  Rev.  R.  S. 
Pendred,  J.  W.  (Qerk). 

Stratford-on-Avon — 
Lowe,  Mn  R.  J. 

Warwick— 

Canning,  C. 
Qarke,  J.  H. 

Worcestershire. 

(ii  Unions^  represented.) 

Evesham— 

New,  Mrs  M.  H. 
Wadams,  Edward  (Clerk). 

Kidderminster — 
Burcher,  Frederick  (Clerk). 

King's  Norton— 
Barlow,  Fred. 
GibU.  F.  J. 
Curtis,  R.  J. 
Docker,  Edwin  (Clerk). 

Pershore— 

Bradley,  B. 
Peeke,  Rev.  J.  N. 
Baker,  A.  E.  (Clerk). 

Stourbridge— 

Green,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Wort  on,  Jos.  T. 
James,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 


NORTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(45  Unions — 13  represented.) 

Derby. 

(9  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Chesterfield— 

Galway,  W.  F. 
Short,  S.  £. 


Dbeby — 

Rolfe,  Rev.  H.  R.  (^^ce-ChabiBan). 
JeneflDt  J. 
Staijgciit,  v« .  H. 

Shajldlow— 

Bannister,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Malaliea,  W. 


(II  Unions — 6  represented.) 

i\SHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH — 

Denton,  Rev.  Canon  (Chairman). 
Pratt,  Mrs  Helen. 
Robinson,  Captain  H.  P. 

Barrow- uFON-SoAR- 

Smith,  J.  S. 

Meakin,  A.  C  (Clerk). 

Leicester— 

Kemp,  A.  (Chairman). 

Islip,  F.  W.  (Vice-chairman). 

Mansfield,  Herbert  (Oerk). 

Loughborough — 
>rrett,  A.  W. 

Lutterworth — 

Bannister,  A. 
Rod  well,  Rev.  C. 
Bodycote,  T.  C.  (Clerk). 

Market  Harborough— 

Danby,  Rev.  C  E.  (Chairman): 
Downe,  Viscountess. 
Burgoine,  C.  (Clerk). 

Lincolnshire. 

(17  Unions — 1  represented.) 

Lincoln — 

Laverock,  F.  W.  (Chairman). 
Blanshard,  J.  D. 
Hodgett,  Mrs. 

Nottlng^hamshire. 

(8  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Basforo — 

Furse,  W.  J.  (Chairman). 
Briggs,  E. 

Mansfield — 
Ashworth,  J. 
B'iggs,  J. 
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Nottingham— 
Johnston,  Alexander. 
Palmer,  Thomas. 
Howard,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(55  Unions — 21  represented.) 

Cambridge. 

(9  Unions — i  represented.) 
Ely 

Pell,  A.  J. 

Claxton,  Edmund  B.  (Clerk). 


(16  Unions — 9  represented.) 

BiLLERICAY — 
Davies,  Rev.  D.  J. 
Quennell,  Rev.  Canon. 
Lewis,  C.  Edgar  (Clerk). 

Braintree— 
Packe,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Smoothy,  Frederick  (Clerk). 

Chelmsford — 

Barnard,  Rev.  M.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Tonflor,  F.  W. 
Duffield,  W.  W.  (Clerk). 

Colchester — 
Alderman  Wicks. 
Brown,  Rev.  G.  G. 
Sparling,  A.  S.  B. 

Halstead — 
Goodchild,  Thomas, 
Hills,  Harris 

Lexden  and  Winstree— 
Bridge,  J.  S. 
Collier,  W.  H. 
Folkard,  F. 

Orsett — 
Asplin,  C. 
Smith,  J.  F.  Kemp. 

ROCHFORD  — 
Barker,  D. 
Rogers,  W. 
Seel,  Mrs. 

Romford — 
Louth,  Louisa 
North,  Alfred. 


Norfolk. 

( 22  •  Unions — 6  represented. ) 

Blofield — 
Clark,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Cole,  Herbert  H.  (Clerk). 

St  Faith's —  \ 

Atkinson,  Rev.  G.  B. 
Henderson,  J.  F. 
Row,  C.  (Clerk). 

FOREHOE— 

Oldfield,  Alfred  W. 
Partridge-Smith,  Wm.  (Clerk). 

Frebbridge  Lynn — 
Ffolkes,  G.  B.  (Chairman). 

Norwich— 
Brooks,  T. 
Stone,  Rev.  G.  E. 

Great  Yarmouth— 
Blake,  G.  H.  L  (Chairman). 
Headley,  Mr. 
Burton,  Frank  (Clerk). 

Suffolk. 

(17  Unions — 5  represented.) 

BOSMERE  and  ClAYDON — 

Gooding,  Samuel  (Clerk). 

Ipswich- 
Moss,  G.  T. 
Taylor,  Mr. 
VuUiamy,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Mutford  and  Lothingland— 
Bee,  Thomas. 
Mobbs,  W.,J.P. 

RlSBRIDGE— 

Crow,  H. 

Samford — 
Haward,  A.  J. 
Hocking,  Rev.  J.  H.  (Chairman). 


YORKSHIRE  DIVISION. 

(62  Unions — 15  represented. 

Barnsley— 
Bamforth,  Lt.-Col.  W.  T. 
Gamwell,  H. 
Peckett,  J.  F.  W. 
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Bradford — 

Bentham,  F.  H.  (Chairman), 
Narcy,  Wm. 
*Wade,  Miss  M.  J, 

Crowther,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Dbwsbury — 

Fothergill,  L.  L.  (Chairman). 
ChishoTm,  Mr  (Vice-Chairman). 
Peace,  Joseph  (Ckrk). 

ECCLESALL  BlERlOW — 

Abbott,  George. 
Blossom,  James. 
Bray,  William  Thomas. 

Halifax — 

Tillotson,  T.  VV.  (Chairman). 
Hodgson,  J.  W.  (Vice- Chairman). 
Longbotham,  A.  T.  (Clerk). 

IIUDDRRSFIELD— 

Siddon,  Miss  (Vice-Chair). 
Rigby,  E.  A.  (Clerk). 

HUNSLET— 

Fryer,  George  (Chairman). 
Robb,  J.  (Vice-Cliairman). 
Mee,  Frederick  W.  (Clerk). 

KiNGSTON-UI'ON-HULI.— 

Jackson,  T.  H.  (Governor). 
Pybus,  Councillor  J.  (Deputy-Gover- 
nor. 
Winter,  R.  H.  (Clerk), 

Leeds— 

Willey,  A.  (Chairman). 

Waide,  R. 

Ford,  James  H.  (Clerk). 

M ALTON — 

Worsley,  Sir  W.   H.  A.,  Bart. 
(Chairman). 

Middlesbrough— 

Meggeson,  W.  R. 
M'Naughton,  Rev.  W.J. 
Dales,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 

North  Bierley— 

Roberts,  N.  S.  (Chairman). 
Haigh,  Amos  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hclmsley,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 


Sculcoates— 

UUey,  G.  W.  (Chairman). 
Kirkbj,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Chatham,  John  P.  (Qerk). 

Sheffield— 

Wilson,  J.  Wyclifle  (Chairman). 

Stoct,  J.  P.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Darby,  John. 

Young,  Bernard. 

Booker,  Albert  £.  (Qerk). 

York — 

Snaith,  T.,C.C. 
Young,  D. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(39  Unions— 6  represented.) 

Northumberland. 

(15  Unions  — t  represented). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne— 

Mayne,  R.  (Chairman). 
Stablegirth,  C.  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Gibson.  J.  W.  (Qerk). 

DurhaiiL 

(15  Unions — 4  represented). 

Gateshead— 

Affleck,  Robert,  J. P.  (Chairman). 
Steel,  Rev.  Dr  Jas.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Craighill,  George  (Clerk). 

South  Shields — 

Hodgson,  Mrs  M. 
Morrison,  David. 

Stockton — 
Parkinson,  T. 
Pickering,  J.  G. 

Sunderland — 

M*Cue,  P. 

Summers,  J. 

Hodgson.  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Thompson,  Robert  (Ass.  Qerk). 

Westmorland. 

(3  Unions — 1  represented). 

Kendal — 
Cropper,  Hon.  Mrs. 
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NORTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(42  Unions — 25  represented.) 

Cheshire. 

(12  Unions— 5  represented). 

Birkenhead — 
Pooley,  Henry  (Vice-Chairman). 
Evans,  John. 
Carter,  John  (Clerk). 

BUCKLOW — 

Hornby,  Richard  (Chairman). 
Bell,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Runcorn— 
Pilling,  George. 

Stockport — 
Andrew,  Cieorge  (Chairman). 
Moloney,  Canon. 

WiRRAL — 

Dibb,  Edward. 
Latham,  H.  A. 
OlUve,  J.  E.  S.  (Clerk). 

Lancashire. 

(30  Unions — 20  represented.) 

Barrow-in-Furness— 
Booth,  Dr. 
Taylor,  R.  T. 

Barton-u  PON-  Irwell — 
Berry,  James. 
Lawton,  Samuel. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Bolton — 
Cooper,  H.  I.  (Chairman). 
Shippobottom,   Francis   (Vice- 
Chairman). 
Ward,  Thomas  (Clerk) 

Burnley — 
Veevers,  J.  S.,  (Chairman). 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Clerk). 

Bury— 
Wolstenholme,  Henry. 
Isberwood,  James  (Clerk). 

Chorlton — 

Mainwaring,  Alderman  H.    H. 

(Chairman). 
Chandler,  Francis. 
Rhodes,  Dr  J.  Milson. 
Bloomfield,  David  S.  (Clerk). 


Chorlton  and  Manchester — 
(Joint  Asylum  Committee.) 
Hyland,  Mrs  Rose. 
Redford,  Mrs  Jane. 

Chorlton  and  Manchester— 
(Joint  Workhouse  Committee.) 
Sale,  Mrs  Mary  Jane. 
Watmough,  T. 
Macdonald,  James  (Ckrk). 

Leigh — 
Cannan,  Alf. 
Johnston,  J.  A.  M. 

Williams,  Ernest. 

< 

Ijverpool— 
Brady,  T.  E. 
Moore,  H.  B. 
Hagger,  H.  J.  (Clerk). 

Township  of  Manchester— 
Smith,  J.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 
O'Neill,  Joseph. 

Prescot — 
Middlehurst,  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Berry,  J. 

Prestwich— 
Hulton,  Joseph. 
Ogden,  E.  W. 

Rochdale — 
Cryer,  James  (Chairman). 
Kershaw,  T. 
Leach,  R.  A.  (Clerk). 

Salford— 

Hill,  S.  (Chairman). 
Hammersley,  Mr. 
Townson,  F.  (Clerk). 

ToxTETH  Park — 

Gasking,  W.  R.  (Chairman). 
Dodson,  R.  S.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Moulding,  J.  (Clerk). 

Ui.verston — 
Trearson,  G. 

Warrington — 

Patterson,  Dr  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Jolly,  Alfred  John. 
Sutton,  J.  C.  (Clerk). 
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West  Derby— 
Cripps,  Miss  A. 
Parry,  Wm.  E. 
Strii^ellowy  Joseph. 
Qcaver,  H.  P.  (Cflcrk). 

WiGAN — 

Darlington,  H.  (Chairman). 
Ackerley,  H.  (Clerk). 

SOUTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(87  Unions — 13  represented.) 

Somertet 

( 1 7  U  nions—  4  represented. ) 

Keynsham — 
Gibbs,  W.  G. 
Martin,  Charles  (Clerk). 

WiLLITON — 
Acland,  Sir  T. ,  Bart. 
Joseph,  Miss  F.  C. 
Joyce,  T.  (Clerk). 

WiNC ANTON — 

Copeman,  R.  W. 
Lancaster,  F.  W.  (Clerk). 

Yeovil — 


Parsons,  J. 

Rodber,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 


Wiltshire. 
( 1 7  Unions — 9  represented. ) 

Calne— 
Smith,  H.  Herbert, 
Smith,  Mrs  H.  Herbert. 
Speckman,  B.  (Clerk). 

Chippenham — 
Clutterbuck,  Edmund  H. 
Coventry,  The  Lady  Muriel. 
Awdry,  E.  M.  (Clerk). 

Crickladb  &  Wootton-Bassett 
Sadler,  James  (Chairman). 
Gardner,  £.  L. 
Ockwell,  Charles. 
Bevir,  H.  (Clerk). 

Devizes — 

Huntley,  Henry. 
Watson-Taylor,  J. 
Sheppard,  O.  (Clerk). 


High  WORTH  and  Swindon — 
Griffin  King,  A.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Jones,  Edwin. 
Kirby,  J.  P.  (Clerk). 

Salisbury— 
Baker,  F. 
Hall,  R.  M. 
Hodding,  F.  (Clerk). 
Bulmer,  F.  B.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Trowbridge  and  Melksham — 
Blake,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
Bell,  W.  Heward. 
Mann.  W.  J.  (Qerk). 

Warminster — 
Blanche,  Lady  Felly. 
Merrick,  W.  (Clerk). 

Wilton— 
Kendle,  E.  R. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Wilson,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 


WALES  AND    MONMOUTH 
DIVISION. 

(52  Unions — 8  represented.) 

Wrexham — 
Cromar,  G. 
Bury,  J.  Oswell  (Clerk). 

Holywell — 
Batters,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  G.  P. 
Lloyd,  W.  H. 
Prince,  J. 
Roberts,  W. 
Roberts,  P.  Harding  (Clerk). 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge — 
Edmondes,  Rev.  Archdeacon  (Chair- 
man). 
Barrow,  James. 
Turbervill,  Colonel  J.  PictOD. 
Cox,  R.  Harmar  (Clerk). 

Llanelly — 
Seymour,  T.  (Chairman). 
Jenkins,  R.  C.  (Vice-Chainnan). 
Edwards,  D.  C.  (Clerk). 

Cardiff — 
Beavan,  F.  J.  (Chairman). 
Norman,  Mrs  L. 
Harris,  Arthur  J.  (Clerk). 
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Swansea — 

Griffiths,  David. 

Lewis,  Dr  J.  Gomer,  D.D.  (Chair- 
man). 
Jenkins,  Llewellyn  (Clerk). 


Festiniog — 

Roberts,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Narberth — 
Tones,  B. 
Lewis,  Wm. 
Lewis,  Henry  (Clerk). 


The  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  was  represented  by  the 

following  members : — 


Capt.  B.  T.  Griffith- Boscawen  {Chair- 
man). 

DrJ.  M.  ^\ioA&  {Vice- Chairman). 

Mr  W.  Bousfield  {Hon,  Treasurer), 
*Mr  F.  J.  Beavan. 
•Mr  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Rev.  Canon  Bur>'. 
•Col.  G.  C.  Clark. 
•Mr  G.  Craighill. 

Mr  F.  W.  Cripps, 

Mr  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles. 
*Hon.  Mrs  Cropper. 
♦Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby. 
•Rev.  Canon  Denton. 

Mr  H.  Feldman. 

Mr  S.  Gateley. 
♦Mr  H.  J.  Hagger. 


♦Mr  T.  Harding. 
♦Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking. 
♦Mr  A.  Kemp. 
♦Miss  F.  C.  Joseph. 
♦Mr  R.  A.  Leach. 
♦DrJ.  Gomer  Lewis. 
♦Mr  G.  E.  Llovd  Baker. 
♦Miss  S.  Lonsdale. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton. 
♦Mr  R.  Mayne. 

Mr  D.  Milligan. 
♦Mr  P.  H.  Roberts. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt; 
♦Mr  W.  Vallancc. 
•Mr  A.  F.  Vulliamy. 
•Alderman  J.  Wicks. 


VISITORS. 


Miss  Zanetti. 

Mr  A.  Sperling. 

Mrs  R.  P.  Wethered. 

Mr  F.  R.  Humphrey. 

Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson. 

Mr  T.  Mackay. 

Mr  H.  £.  Lawrence. 

Miss  Adelaide  Williams. 

The  Hon.  Mrs  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles. 

Miss    Gibson    (Matron,    Infirmary, 

Birmingham). 
Mr  William  A.  (jasson. 
Mr  J.  W.  Preston,  L.G.B. 
Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming,  L.G.B. 
Mr  H.  Jenner-Fust,  jun.,  L.G.B. 


Mr  H.  Preston  Thomas,  L.G.B. 

Miss  Mason,  L.G.B. 

Miss  Ina  B.  Stansfield,  L.G.B. 

Miss  B.  Walton  Evans,  L.G.B. 

Mrs  Maurice  Dockrell. 

Miss  Barton. 

Mrs  G.  W.  Potter. 

Miss  Horn. 

Miss  Haldane. 

Lady  Buxton. 

Miss  Stonhouse. 

Miss  E.  M.  Homan. 

Mr  H.  Bonham-Carter. 

Miss  Wilson. 

Miss  Gill. 


Sir  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  Bart.,  ff&n.  Secretary. 
Mr  W.  GIBSON  LEWIS,  Assistant  Secretary. 


♦  Present  as  Delegates. 
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Tuesday,   iith  March. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Lord  Mayor  (wearing  his  robes  and 
chain  of  office)  took  the  chair  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  warmly 
greeted.  In  opening  the  Conference  he  said — As  the  representative 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  it  is  my  pleasure  to  greet  you  to  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  or 
second  occasion  that  this  Conference  has  held  its  meetings  within 
the  walls  of  the  old  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come here  this  year.  (Applause.)  I  notice  that  there  are  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  matters  which  will  come 
before  you  for  your  consideration  are  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community — such  important  questions, 
I  see,  as  infants*  life  protection,  the  nursing  difficulty  in  provincial 
Unions,  and  other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  My 
mission  is  only  to  wish  you  every  success  in  your  deliberations 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Lord  Cross — (cheers) — and  I  hope  that 
the  result  of  your  labours,  the  result  of  your  considerations,  will  be 
for  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  community  in  general 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome  within 
these  walls.     (Applause.) 

Lord  Cross  said  that  he  had  a  resolution  to  propose  which  he 
was  quite  sure  they  would  accept  unanimously.  They  were  most 
grateful  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  the  first  place  for 
allowing  them  to  use  that  magnificent  chamber,  because  it  gave  great 
weight  to  their  deliberations.  Then  they  owed  the  Lord  Mayor 
personally  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  attended  that  day  to  greet 
them,  and  for  the  observations  he  had  made.  He  heartily  endorsed 
every  word  the  Ix)rd  Mayor  had  said,  and  was  sure  he  was  endorsing 
the  feelings  of  every  one  present  in  proposing  to  him  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.     (Applause.) 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  seconded,  and  said  that  their  thanks 
were  due  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  presence  and  for  the  kind  and 
hearty  welcome  he  had  given  them. 

The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted,  and  the 

Lord  Mayor,  in  reply,  said — I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 
the  resolution  you  have  so  kindly  passed.  I  take  it  as  a  compliment 
from  you  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  of  which,  for  the  moment, 
I  am  merely  the  official  head.  I  know  you  meet  for  business,  and 
very  serious  business,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  detain  you  any 
longer  by  any  words  of  my  own.  Accept  my  thanks,  and  again 
accept  my  good  wishes  that  all  your  dehberations  may  be  richly 
blest.  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  asking  Lord  Cross,  as  President  of 
this  Conference,  to  take  the  chair.     (Applause.) 

Lord  Cross  then  took  the  chair,  and 

Sir  William  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  letters  expressing 
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regret  for  non-attendance  from  Mr  Grant  Lawson,  M.P.,  Sir  Samuel 
Provis, -K-CB.,  Mr  Knollys,  C.B.,  Mr  J.  Pitts,  Mr  Dansey,  Mr 
Bircham,  and  Mr  Byam  Davies,  of  the  Local  Government  Board; 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Mr  Albert  Pell,  Miss  Clifford, 
Mrs  Casson,  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Rev.  Canon  Hignett,  Mr 
A.  L.  Lawrence,  Rev.  R.  H.  Hart  Davis,  and  Mrs  Wakeford. 
Sir  William  Chance  then  read  the  following  Report : — 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  a  Conference  has  been 
held  during  the  past  year  in  every  district  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  they  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  none  of  the  Conferences 
will  be  allowed  to  drop.  The  subjects  discussed  have,  as  usual, 
been  very  varied  in  character,  and  will  make  up  an  interesting  volume. 
The  question  of  Outdoor  Relief  was  discussed  from  different  points 
of  view  at  five  Conferences ;  the  Treatment  of  Imbeciles,  Epileptics, 
and  Feeble-minded  at  two  ;  the  Extension  of  the  Boarding-out  Orders 
at  two ;  the  Employment  and  Occupation  of  Workhouse  Inmates  at 
two ;  the  Treatment  of  Poor  Law  Children  at  two ;  and  Incidence 
of  Local  Taxation  at  two.  Other  papers  were  read  at  the  different 
Conferences  on  Poor  Law  and  Charity,  Poor  Law  and  Friendly 
Societies,  the  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme,  Classification  of  the 
Desemng  Poor  in  Workhouses,  Housing  of  the  Poor  and  Pauperism, 
Management  of  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  Poor  I^w  Administration 
in  the  East  and  West  Ridings,  Building  Bye-Laws  in  Rural  Districts, 
Poor  IjSLvr  Questions  as  affecting  Women  Guardians,  Can  Work- 
houses be  abolished  ?  and  Uniformity  of  Assessments. 

The  reports  of  these  Conferences,  together  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Conference,  will  be  bound  up  as  usual  in  one  volume,  and 
published  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  at  the  price  of  1 2s. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  Committees 
during  the  year : — For  the  South-Eastern  and  Metropolitan  District, 
Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby  succeeds  Mr  Duncan  Milligan,  who  has  ceased 
to  be  a  Guardian ;  for  the  South- Western  District,  Miss  F.  C.  Joseph 
succeeds  Mr  J.  W.  Spear,  M.P.,  resigned;  for  the  West  Midland 
District  Mr  S.  Gateley  succeeds  Rev.  S.  H.  Davenport,  resigned ;  for 
the  North  Midland  District,  Mr  Arthur  Kemp  and  Dr  J.  C.  Wright 
succeed  Mr  Andrew  and  Mr  Hanson,  resigned  ;  for  the  Yorkshire 
District,  Mr  Alderman  Wragge  succeeds  Mr  C.  Fitton,  who  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Guardian ;  and  for  the  Northern  District,  Mr  R. 
Mayne  succeeds  Mr  J.  H.  Rodgers,  resigned.  The  representation 
of  the  Eastern,  North-Westem,  South  Wales,  and  North  Wales 
Districts  is  unchanged.  Mr  Duncan  Milligan  has  been  co-optated 
a  member  of  the  Committee  in  the  place  of  Mr  T.  Whittaker. 

A  duly  audited  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  the 
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30th  April  1 90 1,  showing  an  accumulated  balance  at  the  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  Conference  at  that  date  of  £^0^.  6s.  lod.,  was 
sent  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  was  a  melancholy  duty  of  last  year's  Conference  to  respectfully 
pass  a  vote  of  condolence,  and  expression  of  sympathy,  with  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family,  on  the  lamented  death  of 
Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  following  reply  thereto 
has  been  received  by  your  Hon.  Secretary : — 

•*  Home  Office,  Whitehall, 
jg/k  Afarch  1901. 

"  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  convey  to  you  hereby 
His  Majesty's  thanks  for  the  loyal  and  dutiful  resolution  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  Guardians  and  Clerks  representing  the  Poor 
Law  Unions  and  Parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  expressing  sympathy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  lamented  death  of  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  congratulation  on  His  Majesty's  accession  to  th*^ 
throne. —  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


Charles  T.  Ritchie. 


*f 


The  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  Conference  were  duly  forwarded 
to  the  proper  quarters.  Two  replies  were  received  to  the  resolution 
relating  to  the  areas  for  assessment  to  Local  Taxation  from  Mr  T.  H. 
Elliott  and  Mr  Orford  Smith.  These  are  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Report.  Copies  of  the  same  resolution  and  of  the  Report 
the  Conference  were  also  sent  to  fifty  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  other 
than  those  representing  London. 

The  Committee  have  been  pressing  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  Order,  so 
as  to  secure  even  representation  at  the  Conference  for  all  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  they  are  pleased  to  report  that  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  satisfactory  reply  to  their  request.  An  amending 
Order  will  be  issued  by  which  the  expenses  of  attending  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  limited  to  two  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  from  every 
Board. 

The  Commitee  thought  that  it  would  be  of  general  interest  to 
Guardians  if  the  action  of  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  Circular- 
Letter  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  of  the  4th  August  1900  could  be 
ascertained  from  each  Union,  and  they  therefore  issued  a  circular  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  May  last  asking  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
give  them  information  on  the  subject.  Replies  were  received  from 
fifty-nine  Boards,  of  which  twenty-seven  seem  to  have  taken  no  special 
action  under  the  Circular- Letter.  The  information  given  by  the  other 
thirty-two  Boards  has  been  abstracted,  and  with  their  consent  will  be 
published  with  the  Report  of  this  Conference,  and  the  Committee 
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think  that  many  of  them  will  be  found  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

The  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  for  the  regulation  of  resolu- 
tions are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  to-day. 

The  Committee  have  agreed  to  grant  a  sum  of  ^15  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  addition  to  his  present  salary  of  ^25  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  provide  a  suitable  office  for  his  work  in  connection 
with  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  have  bought  nn  almost  complete  set  of  bound 
Reports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  for  the  price  of  ^7.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  J.  J.  Henley,  C.B.,  later  an  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  an  old  friend  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and 
by  the  addition  of  two  volumes  of  Reports  which  your  Hon.  Secretary 
had  in  duplicate,  the  set  has  been  made  complete  except  for  one  only, 
viz.,  the  Report  of  the  South-Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference  of  1896. 
If  any  member  of  the  Conference  has  this  particular  Report  to  spare, 
the  Committee  would  accept  the  gift  most  thankfully,  as  it  would 
make  the  set  of  Reports  absolutely  complete.  The  set  of  Reports 
will  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  so  will  be 
available  for  any  Guardian  or  Clerk  who  may  wish  to  consult  them 
there. 

The  Committee  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Conference  Reports  (Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son),  arranged  this  year 
for  the  circulation  of  proofs  of  papers  to  delegates  previously  to  the 
Conference,  and  they  hope  that  the  experiment  may  tend  to  improve 
the  discussions  on  the  papers,  and  not  interfere  with  but  rather 
increase  the  sale  of  the  Report. 

A  memoir  and  portrait  of  the  late  Mr  James  Cropper  will  be 
printed  with  the  Report  of  the  Conference. 

Poor  Law  Conferences  have  lost  two  sincere  friends  in  the  deaths 
of  Mr  William  Rathbone  and  Mr  C.  A.  Dawson.  The  notable  work 
of  the  former  in  Poor  Law  and  Charity,  and  es[>ecially  in  the  im- 
provement of  nursing  in  Workhouses,  has  been  well  described  by  Mr 
H.  J.  Hagger  in  the  memoir  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Central 
Poor  I^w  Conference  in  1898.  Mr  Dawson  had  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death  resigned  his  post  as  Inspector  of  the  Northern 
District.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Northern  Poor  Law 
Conferences,  and  frequently  took  part  in  their  discussions. 

The  Committee  have  again  to  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  so  kindly  once  more  allowing 
the  Conference  to  meet  in  this  splendid  hall. 

Finally,  the  Committee  think  that  they  may  heartily  congratulate 
the  Conference  on  their  President  to-day,  and  they  are  very  grateful 
to  his  lordship  for  accepting  their  invitation  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
Viscount  Cross  has  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  but  he  has 
also  found  time  to  take  the  most  active  part  in  Local  Government  as 
well  as  in  Imperial  Affairs,  and  is  still  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor, 
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APPENDIX.     . 

Board  of  Agriculture, 
4  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  16/A  April  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  for  the  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  recent  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference,  and  with 
reference  to  the  Resolution  to  which  you  direct  my  attention  I  would 
observe  that  I  found  myself  unable  to  agree  with  the  recommendations 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Local  Taxation  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  the  valuation  of  property  for  rating  purposes.  My  views  as  to 
the  means  by  which  improvement  in  the  existing  system  can  most 
readily  be  effected  are  set  out  in  a  separate  memorandum  printed  as 
an  addendum  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commission.  I  have  care- 
fully followed  the  discussions  on  the  subject  which  have  since  taken 
place,  and,  speaking  generally,  I  see  no  reason  to  modify  the  opinions 
I  expressed  in  the  memorandum. — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  N.  Elliott. 
W.  Chance,  Esq. 


Town  Clerk's  Office,  The  Council  House, 
Birmingham,  dth  June  1901. 
Sir, 

Central  Poor  Law  Conference — Local  Taxation. 

The  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  as  far  as  England  and  Wales  are  concerned,  having  now 
been  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  Mr  Vulliamy's  paper  and  the  report  of  the 
subsequent  discussion  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  remove  an  impression  that  seemed 
very  generally  to  prevail,  that,  among  the  Royal  Commissioners  there 
was  hardly  any  one  with  experience  in  assessing  country  properties. 
May  I  recall  the  name  of  Sir  John  Hibbert,  Chairman  of  the  Lan- 
cashire County  Council,  and  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  our 
Local  Government  statesmen  ;  Mr  Cripps,  K.C.,  another  member  of 
the  Commission,  has  had,  1  believe,  as  large  an  experience  of  assess- 
ment generally  as  any  member  of  the  Bar,  and  I  was  for  twelve  years 
Clerk  to  an  Assessment  Committee  in  a  Rural  Union.  This  Union 
consisted  of  twelve  Parishes,  with  only  one  or  two  districts  of  an 
urban  character,  the  rural  part  of  the  Union  extending  over  many 
square  miles.  Now,  while  I  believe  that  the  Assessment  Committee 
of  that  Union  was  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  and  endeavoured  to 
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make  a  fair  valuation,  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  greatly  on 
account  of  my  previous  experience  that  I  was  so  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  larger  area  being  taken  for  assessment  purposes. 

The  importance  of  having  a  skilled  valuer  and  not  an  amateur  to 
assess  all  properties  in  the  first  instance  is,  to  my  mind,  imperative, 
and  the  work  once  thoroughly  done  can  be  kept  up  quinquennially 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  The  question  of  expense  is  really 
a  bugbear ;  I  never  knew  a  revaluation  that  did  not  justify,  and  pay, 
its  expenses  over  and  over  again.  I  did  uiy  best  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  an  experienced  surveyor  in  the  valuation  of  railways 
and  other  special  properties  in  the  district  above-mentioned,  and  the 
result  showed  that  such  properties  had  been  undervalued  for  years,  to 
the  prejudice  of  all  the  other  ratepayers  in  the  Union.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  unfair  assessment  is  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of 
justice,  the  cost  ought  not  to  deter  any  public  body  from  doing  what 
is  right 

Scotland  is  not  a  rich  country,  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  lavish  in  their  expenditure,  but,  I  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  evidence  taken  by  our  Commission  in  Edinburgh,  on 
the  subject  of  valuation,  as  an  example  of  the  desire  shown  by  a 
shrewd  and  educated  people  to  obtain  a  true  standard  of  assessment. 
Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Scotland  is  years  in  advance  of  England 
in  most  Local  Government  matters. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr  Vulliamy  through  his  paper :  he  is 
good  enough  to  admit  that  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
"  simple  and  symmetrical,"  and  it  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  practicable. 
Mr  Vulliamy  is  Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Ipswich 
Union,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  defence  of  the  present  system. 
When  disestablishment  is  in  the  air,  it  is  only  natural  to  cry  **  nothing 
like  leather."  But  I  should  hope  that  under  the  scheme  of  the 
Commission  much  of  the  experience  already  gained  by  Assessment 
Committees,  and  their  officers,  will  still  be  available  by  local  Com- 
mittees under  the  Commissioners'  scheme.  But,  in  any  case,  a  wider 
view  must  be  taken  if  we  are  ever  to  obtain  one  honest  valuation  for 
all  purposes,  imperial  and  local,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  Local  Government  reform. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  Servant,  Edward  Orford  Smith, 

Commissioner, 
W.  Chance,  Esq. 


Capt.  Griffith-Boscawen  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was  carried. 
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President's  Address. 

Lord  Cross,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  said — I  am  told  it 
is  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  speak  upon  any  of  the  subjects  which  you  are 
going  to  discuss,  because  1  cannot  anticipate  discussion  until  we 
have  heard  the  papers,  and  I  have  been  asked  therefore  to  say  a 
few  woids  about  the  question  of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  probably 
because  I  was  the  author  of  the  Act  of  1875.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject,  but  said  and  written  without 
due  consideration.  It  has  a  taking  sound,  *'  Housing  of  the  Poor." 
By  all  means  let  us  do  something,  and  let  us  do  it  at  once  !  But  we 
must  beware  that  we  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  As  Mr 
Balfour  wrote  only  the  other  day — "'i'here  is  some  danger  at  the 
present  moment  that  the  housing  question  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  emotional  rhetoricians,  whose  well  meant  advice  can  by  no  px>ssi- 
bility  benefit  those  whom  they  desire  to  serve.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  easy  as  to  string  together  harrowing  descriptions 
of  overcrowded  rooms  and  insanitary  surroundings,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  useless."  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I  asked 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill  of  1875,  ^  ^*^^  down  three  principles 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Bill — (i)  "That  apart  from  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  any  class  of  citizens  with  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
among  the  necessaries  of  life  we  must  include  that  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  necessaries— good  and  habitable  dwellings.  (2)  That  it  is 
not  wise  to  encourage  large  bodies  to  provide  the  working  classes 
with  habitations  at  lower  rent  than  the  market  value.  (3)  That  no 
one  will  doubt  the  propriety  and  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in 
matters  relating  to  sanitary  laws.  Of  course  the  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  laws  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  with 
full  power  to  call  upon  the  ow^ner  to  do  his  duty."  The  questions 
then  which  we  have  to  solve  may  be  thus  shortly  stated — (i)  How 
are  we  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  evil,  and  to  ensure  that 
in  future  none  but  sanitary  houses  are  built?  (2)  How  are  we  to 
ensure  that  such  houses  when  properly  built,  in  the  first  instance,  are 
maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition  ?  (3)  How  are  we  to  deal  with 
past  evils  causing  present  mischief ;  to  get  rid  of  old  slums,  to  get  rid 
of  old  insanitary  houses  outside  the  slums?  (4)  How  are  we  at  the 
same  time  to  take  care  that  other  evils,  such  as  overcrowding,  do  not 
arise  through  want  cf  proper  and  timely  provision  of  wholesome 
dwellings,  and  how  are  we  to  secure  this  provision  for  people  of  the 
lowest  classes,  as  well  as  for  those  earning  good  wages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  evils  of  pauperising  and  so  demoralising  them  ? 
As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  at  all  events  one  comfort  that  we  may 
feel  assured  that  so  far  as  original  construction  of  houses  is  concerned 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County  Council  the  evil  is  one 
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which  cannot  grow.  The  large  powers  given  by  the  Metropolitan 
Acts,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  those  powers  are  exercised,  may 
make  us  comparatively  easy  as  to  the  present  and  the  future.  If 
further  powers  than  those  which  at  present  exist  are  required  by 
urban  or  rural  sanitary  authorities,  they  should  of  course  at  once  be 
granted.  But  I  quite  believe  that  the  present  powers  they  possess 
are  sufficient,  and  that  what  is  wanted  is  really  improved  administra- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  second  question — "What  is  to  be 
done  with  houses  after  they  are  once  built  under  proper  sanitary 
regulations  ?  " — that  is  another  matter.  The  principle  is  clear  that 
as  an  owner  is  not  allowed  to  build  insanitary  houses,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  their  being  properly  built,  so  also  Parliament  has 
a  right  to  call  upon  him  if  he  wishes  to  let  houses  as  human  habita- 
tions to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in  a  fit  state  for  habitation.  I 
only  speak,  of  course,  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  health.  But 
the  difficulty  does  not  altogether  rest  here.  Much  of  the  mischief 
arises  from  the  acts  of  the  tenant,  from  his  carelessness,  from  his 
ignorance,  from  his  wilful  neglect.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  cannot  make 
the  landlord  primarily  responsible  for  all  the  tenant  may  do.  It  is 
said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  tendency  is  for  people  to  leave  the 
country  and  flock  into  the  towns,  sometimes  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  better  wage,  but  very  often  on  account  of  the  bad  and  insanitary 
condition  of  the  houses  in  rural  districts  in  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  live.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  administration. 
The  law  is  strong  enough  to  compel  owners  in  rural  districts  to  make 
all  necessary  sanitary  alterations,  and  this  I  would  insist  upon.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  in  this  and  other  ways  we 
could  render  village  life  more  attractive.  (Applause.)  As  to  the 
third  question — "  How  are  we  to  deal  with  past  evils  causing  present 
mischief,  to  get  rid  of  old  slums,  to  get  rid  of  old  insanitary  houses 
outside  such  slums  ?  "  The  owner  is,  of  course,  primarily  responsible, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  he  is  absolutely  helpless.  Just  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1875.  It  speaks  of  "areas  " 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  which, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  of  proper  con- 
veniences, and  for  other  causes,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  where 
fevers  and  diseases  are  constantly  generated,  causing  deaths  and  loss 
of  health,  not  only  in  such  courts  and  alleys,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  such  cities ;  "  areas "  where  it  often  happens  that  owing  to  the 
above  circumstances,  and  to  the  fact  that  such  houses,  courts,  and 
alleys  are  the  property  of  several  owners,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  one  owner  to  make  such  alterations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
public  health ;  "  areas "  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  health 
that  many  of  such  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  should  be  pulled  down, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  clean  sweep  and  reconstruction.  The 
Act  of  1890  has  consolidated  and  in  particulars  amended  all  Acts 
relating  to  the  subject.  First  there  was  the  series  of  Acts  starting 
from  my  own  Act  of  1875,  dealing  with  large  insanitary  areas  in 
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London  and  other  large  towns ;  then  there  was  the  series  of  Acts 
starting  from  that  passed  in  1868  by  Mr  Torrens,  which  was  thus 
restored  to  its  original  proportions  as  first  brought  in  by  him,  dealing 
with  single  houses  and  small  unhealthy  areas ;  and  thirdly,  there 
were  those  containing  provisions  for  providing  lodging  houses  for  the 
working  classes.  We  have  had  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  we  have  had  a  Royal  Commission  of  which  the  King 
himself  was  a  member,  as  was  also  the  present  Prime  Minister.  The 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  these  Acts  satisfactorily  was  the  initial 
expense,  although  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  against  undue  compensation  being  given.  These 
subsequent  inquiries  have  been  followed  by  subsequent  legislation, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said  now  that  no  further  legislation  is  required 
for  clearing  off  old  insanitary  areas,  large  or  small,  or  for  reducing 
the  expense  of  so  doing.  If  the  compensation  given  is  still  thought 
to  be  too  large,  and  we  have  to  guard  against  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
arbitrators,  by  all  means  let  them  be  tied  down  still  further,  for  in 
many  cases  the  owner  deserves  nothing  more  than  the  mere  value  of 
the  land  without  any  buildings  upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  as  to 
the  fourth  question — "  How  are  we  to  take  care  that  other  evils,  such 
as  overcrowding,  do  not  arise  through  want  of  proper  and  timely  pro- 
vision of  wholesome  dwellings,  and  how  are  we  to  secure  this  pro- 
vision for  people  of  the  lower  class  as  well  as  for  those  earning  good 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  evils  of  pauperising  and  so 
demoralising  them  ?  "  When  these  areas,  be  they  large  or  small,  are 
cleared  away,  the  inhabitants  are  necessarily  displaced  and  dispersed, 
and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  re-housing  of  them.  At  first  it  was  thought  right  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equal  number  of  those  displaced.  Experience  has  shown 
that  such  a  provision  is  not  necessary,  comparatively  few  taking  to  the 
new  tenement  provided.  Many  cannot  afford  to  do  so;  many  go 
elsewhere.  The  new  dwellings  are  mostly  taken  by  a  different  class, 
but  the  tenements  that  class  used  to  occupy  are  often  taken  by  those 
who  have  been  displaced,  so  that  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  general 
move  all  round.  But  the  principle  that  whenever  an  area  is  destroyed 
for  the  5  ake  of  the  general  public  health,  sufficient  fresh  accommoda- 
tion  must  be  found,  is  perfectly  sound.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  same 
principle  must  also  hold  good  still  more  especially  when  railway 
companies  and  other  associations  get  powers  for  the  possession  of 
land  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  they  must  be  called 
upon  to  make  like  suitable  provision,  and  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  is  soon  to  be  appointed  to  settle  what  further  provisions,  if 
any,  are  necessary  in  this  behalf.  Be  it  also  remembered  (i)  that 
many  of  these  displaced  people  must  live  near  their  work ;  (2)  that 
if  they  are  compelled  to  live  far  afield,  provision  must  be  made  for 
cheap  transit  at  convenient  hours ;  (3)  that  if  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
crowding resort  is  simply  had  to  large  blocks  of  buildings,  there  is 
also  a  danger  of  too  largely  increasing  the  density  of  the  population ; 
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(4)  that  the  lower  you  may  reduce  the  rental,  the  greater  the  danger  of 
attracting  people  from  the  country  into  the  towns,  just  as  they  were 
attracted  to  certain  parishes  in  London  for  the  sake  of  the  doles 
formerly  given.  All  this  tells  against  what  is  called  heroic  legisla- 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  this  tells  of  the  necessity  of  improved  adminis- 
tration. (Applau.se.)  See  what  has  been  done  by  the  Mansion 
House  Committee ;  «ee  what  has  been  done  by  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Company ;  by  the  Peabody  Trust ;  by  the  Rowton  Houses, 
&c.  Give  up  the  idea  of  heroic  legislation,  and  devote  your  energies 
to  prosaic  administration.  Do  not  be  led  away  by  the  notion  of 
building  too  cheap  houses — houses  to  be  let  at  below  their  market 
value.  You  will  only  increase  the  overcrowding.  Do  all  you  can 
patiently,  persistently,  and  perseveringly  to  form  local  committees, 
and  to  enforce  and  exercise  the  powers  given  to  such  bodies.  Do 
all  you  can  to  better  the  conditions  of  village  life.  (Hear,  hear.) 
For  the  very  poor  in  large  towns,  follow  the  exa'mple  of  Glasgow, 
where  very  much  has  already  been  done;  and  by  your  exertions, 
every  one  in  your  own  district,  you  will  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
(Applause.)  Real  hard  work  is  far  better  than  long  and  exciting 
speeches,  which  may  obtain  applause  for  the  moment,  which  are  easily 
made,  but  which  bear  no  real  fruit.  And  as  to  London.  Speaking 
in  this  hall,  and  from  this  chair,  let  me  very  earnestly  commend  to 
your  favourable  consideration  the  claims  of  the  Mansion  House 
Committee,  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  done  so  much,  lEind 
worked  so  steadily  and  so  quietly.     (Loud  applause.) 

Sir  Wm.  Chance  then  read  the  rules  adopted  for  the  regulation 
of  business,  and  it  was  proposed  and  seconded  that  they  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  took  exception  to  Rule  V.,  which  read 
as  follows: — "No  resolution  or  amendment  thereto  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  carried  unless  there  shall  be  a  full  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  its  favour."  Personally  he  thought 
that  a  resolution  ought  to  be  carried  by  a  bare  majority.  It  was  the 
only  proper  way  of  doing  business.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  then  put  each  proposition  separately,  and  they 
were  all  carried  without  discussion,  with  the  exception  of  No.  5,  the 
deletion  of  which  was  proposed  by  Mr  Sandford. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  seconded. 

A  Delegate  suggested  that  the  Committee  should  explain  their 
reason  for  adopting  it. 

Capt.  Griffith-Boscawen  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion over  this  rule,  and  an  amendment  was  moved  that  a  bare 
majority  should  prevail.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  give  much  more  weight  to  the  decisions  of  an  important  Con- 
ference like  that  for  the  resolutions  to  be  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  why  the  Committee  thought  it  best 
to  suggest  that  there  must  be  a  two-thirds  majority  to  carry  any  particu- 
lar resolution.     It  was  entirely  a  point  for  the  Conference  to  decide. 
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The  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  then 
put,  and  was  carried  by  164  votes  to  99. 

In  the  absence  in  Egypt  of  Miss  Brodie-Hall,  the  writer, 
Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE    INFANT    LIFE    PROTECTION    ACT 

OF    1897. 

By  Miss  BRODIE-HALL, 


Training  H0mts  Association, 


The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  arouse  interest  in 
a  subject  which  has  suffered  in  an  unaccountable  degree 
from  apathy  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  officials 
and  the  public,  it  is  indispensable,  before  criticising 
the  working  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  now 
in  force,  and  considering  amendments  to  make  the 
Act  thoroughly  effective,  to  summarise  as  briefly  as 
the  subject  will  allow  the  history  of  the  legislation  of 
1872  and  1897,  and  of  the  various  efforts  made  to 
amend  the  Acts  of  those  years. 

Prior  to  1871  public  attention  was  frequendy 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
infants  were  found  dead  in  the  streets  of  London 
by  the  police,  and  eventually  many  of  these  deaths 
were  traced  to  a  particular  woman — Margaret  Waters 
— who  was  tried  for  murder  and  hanged.  The  public 
indignation  then  expressed  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  proposing  that  no 
person  should  retain  for  hire  or  reward  any  child 
under  six  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
without  first  having  obtained  a  license  from  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  The  Government  refused  to  support 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  On  5th  May  1871 
a  Select  Committee  was,  however,  appointed  **to 
inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  infants  put  out  to  nurse  for 
hire  by  their  parents." 
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In  1872  a  Bill  was  introduced  (based  on  the  report 
of  this  Committee)  proposing  that  no  person  should 
receive  for  hire  two  or  more  infants  under  the  age  of 
one  year  in  maintenance  apart  from  their  parents  for 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without  first  having 
taken  out  a  license.  Strong  objections  were  made 
outside  the  House — especially  by  the  Press — to  the 
exclusion  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  such 
persons  who  took  in  only  one  child  of  any  age ;  and 
Mr  Charley,  in  moving  the  second  reading,  explained 
that  its  ffamers  had  been  obliged  to  make  concessions 
in  order  to  secure  unanimity.  So  early  in  the  day 
was  opposition  shown  to  the  merciful  endeavour  to 
secure  protection  for  these  helpless  infants.  On  reach- 
ing the  House  of  Lords  this  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  who  altered  it  into  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  as  the  Act  of  1872. 

By  that  Act  it  was  provided  that  a  person  could 
not  receive  for  hire  more  than  one  infant  (or  in  the 
case  of  twins,  two  infants)  under  the  age  of  one  year 
for  maintenance  apart  from  its  parent  for  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours,  except  in  a  house  which  had  been 
registered  for  the  purpose. 

In  1890  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1872  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance 
of  the  Home  Office,  whereby  it  was  proposed  that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  receive  for 
hire  any  infant  under  the  age  of  five  years  apart  from 
its  parent  for  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  except 
in  a  house  which  had  been  registered  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  1872.  This  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  who  amended  it  by  limiting  its  application 
to  illegitimate  children.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill 
dropped  it  in  consequence  of  such  amendment. 

In  1895  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill  of  1890,  but  was  with- 
drawn owing  to  the  impending  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
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In  1896  a  Bill  was  again  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Denbigh,  on  behalf  of  the 
London  County  Council,  which  was  identically  the 
same  as  the  Bill  of  1895,  ^^^>  consequently,  so  far  as 
regards  one-child  cases,  as  the  Bill  of  1890.  And  in 
the  same  session  a  Bill  entitled  the  **  Safety  of  Nurse- 
children's  Bill "  was  introduced  by  Lord  Herschell  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  which  proposed  that  any  person  receiving 
any  child  under  seven  years  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining it  apart  from  its  parents  should  within  seven 
days  register  the  child  at  the  office  of  the  local 
authority. 

In  introducing  his  Bill  Lord  Denbigh  said  "that 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Inspectors  working  for 
some  seven  years,  first  under  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  latterly  under  the  London  County 
Council,  it  had  been  shown  that  those  engaged  in  this 
often  abominable  traffic  fully  availed  themselves  of  the 
fact  that  the  Act  of  1872  did  not  apply  to  those  keep- 
ing one  child  of  less  than  twelve  months,  or  any 
number  of  greater  age,  consequently  the  Act  only 
reached  a  small  proportion — about  5  or  10  per  cent. — 
of  children  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  are  taken  in 
for  hire  or  reward,"  and  he  urged  that  if  the  law  was 
not  to  remain  a  dead  letter  as  it  then  was,  it  was  most 
necessary  to  extend  its  scope  so  as  to  include  all 
children  up  to  say  five  years. 

Both  the  Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  was  Chairman. 

The  Committee  took  extensive  evidence,  and  finally 
reported  that  the  Safety  of  Nurse-children's  Bill  should 
not  be  proceeded  with,  and  they  returned  the  other 
Bill  so  amended  as  to  form  a  new  Bill,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  which  one-child  cases  were  still  excluded. 
It  was  stated  by  Lord  Denbigh  that  the  proposal  to  in- 
clude one-child  cases  had  been  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  '* whilst  no  doubt  there  might  be  a  certain  number 
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of  professional  baby-farmers  who  evaded  the  law  by 
simply  taking  in  one  child  at  a  time,  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  known  that  most  of  the  worst  characters 
take  in  more  than  one  child,  and  the  worst  cases  would 
be  dealt  with  by  merely  extending  the  age  from  twelve 
months  to  five  years  ;  and  that  it  was  believed  that  an 
inquisitorial  system  of  inspection  in  certain  cases  might 
do  more  harm  than  good." 

In  1897  ^  S^'l  practically  in  the  form  settled  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  1 896  passed  unopposed  through 
both  Houses  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  as 
the  Act  of  1897.* 

This  Act  (1897)  provides,  inter  alia — 

(a.)  That  all  persons  undertaking  the  care  of 

(i)  more  than  one  infant  under  the  age  of 
five  for  longer  than  forty-eight  hours 
in  hire  apart  from  their  parents,  or 

(2)  a  single  infant  adopted  for  a  lump  sum 
not  exceeding  ;^20, 

shall  notify  the  fact  to  the  local  authority,  giving  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  infants  have 
been  received. 

(^.)  Notice  must  be  given  of  the  removal  of  any 
infant,  with  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  transferred. 

(c.)  The  local  authority  must  fix  the  number  of 
infants  which  may  be  kept  in  any  dwelling. 

(//.)  The  local  authority  must  appoint  inspectors — 
male  or  female — to  enforce  the  Act. 

(^.)  If  an  infant's  health  is  endangered  through  the 
unsuitability  of  the  premises  or  the  negligence  of  the 
person  receiving  it,  the  local  authority  can  order  its 
removal  to  the  Workhouse. 

*  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  H.  E.  Lawrence, 
Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  for  so  courteously 
supplying  me  with  most  of  the  information  as  to  legislation  up  to 
this  period,  which  has  saved  me  many  hours'  work  in  looking  up 
Parliamentary  Reports. 
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(/.)  The  Act  is  not  to  apply  to  relatives  or  guardians 
of  anv  infant  received,  nor  to  institutions  established 
for  the  care  of  infants,  nor  to  any  child  maintained 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

The  local  authority  for  administering  the  Act  is  for 
the  County  of  London  the  London  County  Council, 
and  for  England  and  Wales  the  Guardians  of  the 
Union. 

It  will  be  noticed  among  other  points  that,  in  the 
Act  of  1897,  registration  of  houses  was  abolished,  and 
notification  takes  its  place.  This  Act,  though  a  ver\- 
distinct  improvement  on  that  of  1872,  fails  in  three 
important  points,  viz.  : — 

1.  In  the  exclusion  from  its  provisions  of  cases 
where  only  one  child  of  whatever  age  is  kept  for  hire. 

2.  In  the  exclusion  of  cases  where  a  lump  sum  of 
over  j^20  is  received. 

3.  In  failing  to  empower  the  local  authority  to 
prohibit  the  receiving  of  nurse-children  where  the 
conditions  appear  undesirable. 

[As  the  law  now  stands,  the  local  authority  cannot 
interfere  in  cases  of  neglect  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  child's  health  is  endangered.] 

With  a  view  to  remedying  these  and  other  minor 
defects,  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  last  year 
(1901)  prepared  an  amending  Bill,  which  was  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr  Spear,  M.P.,  but  was  dropped 
^^  the  end  of  July,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  its 
reaching  second  reading. 

The  same  Bill  will  be  introduced  during  the  presem 
session,  and  its  full  scope  is  thus  described  in  the 
prefatory  memorandum  :— 

visio  ^*^^^^y^c^  of  this  Bill  is  {a)  to  extend  the  pro- 

takerT''-  u    ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^r^  only  one  child  is 

child  re"  ^^  A^   nursed  or  maintained  ;  and  {b)  to  anv 

^own     i!^k'  '"  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid 

seven'  v-^2^^^u '"  ^^^  amount  may  be ;    (r)  to  raise  to 

>  cars  the  age  limit  of  children  included  in  the 
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protection  of  the  Act ;  and  (d)  to  enable  the  local 
authority  to  remove  an  infant  from  the  keeping  of  a 
person  who  is  unfit  by  reason  of  character  or  otherwise 
to  have  its  care  and  maintenance,  or  to  remove  an 
infant  kept  in  a  house  or  premises  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose." 

With  regard  to  the  amendments  proposed,  there 
appears  to  be  no  opposition  to  (d)  or  {d) ;  a  certain 
amount  of  objection  to  (r),  as  at  the  age  of  five  children 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  school  authorities ; 
and  a  most  bitter  opposition  to  (a) — the  amendment 
which  would  bring  one-child  cases  under  the  Act.  As 
it  is  with  this  amendment  that  I  wish  specially  to  deal, 
I  leave  the  others  without  further  comment  beyond 
saying  that  they  appear  to  be  highly  desirable,  though 
insistence  on  (c)  would  be  unwise  if  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  were  thereby  endangered. 

I  have  already  said  that  throughout  the  history  of 
attempted  legislation  for  protecting  nurse-infants  a 
determined  opposition  has  been  shown  in  a  certain 
quarter  to  the  inclusion  of  one-child  cases.  So  power- 
ful was  the  influence  and  so  great  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  during  the  sitting  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1896  on  this  point,  that  as  already  stated,  the  Com- 
mittee refused  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  Clause  2 
of  the  proposed  Bill  (the  inclusion  of  one-child  cases)  ; 
and,  further,  the  officer  of  the  London  County  Council 
(Mr  Alfred  Spencer),  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  entirely  changed  his  opinion, 
and  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Select  Committee  stated 
that  he  now  was  of  opinion  that  hardship  would  ensue 
by  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  one  infant,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  And 
yet  only  three  weeks  previously  the  same  witness  had 
urged  the  adoption  of  Clause  2,  on  the  ground  that 
**  the  experience  of  the  inspectors  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  conditions  of  infants  kept  in  unregistered 
houses  {t.e.f  uninspected)  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
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those  at  registered  houses,  and  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  supervision  of  some  kind  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  nurse-infants  up  to,  at  any  rate,  the  age  when  they 
would  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  ...  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  law 
and  authority  will  be  in  touch  with  nurse-infants,  not 
merely  for  the  first  year  and  after  the  fifth,  but  con- 
tinuously from  their  birth  forwards."  *  And  he  further 
stated — **  Some  of  the  worst  cases  we  have  come  across 
are  cases  where  only  one  infant  under  the  age  of  a 
year  is  kept  ;  the  inspector  will  give  more  detailed 
information  than  I  can  give  as  to  trafficking  in  infants 
where  only  one  is  dealt  with  at  one  time."t  We  may 
well  ask,  had  these  undesirable  conditions — ^authenti- 
cated by  inspectors  of  the  London  County  Council — 
completely  altered  in  three  weeks,  or  was  the  judgment 
of  the  officer  of  the  Council  overruled  by  sentiment 
when  he  eventually  allowed  consideration  for  the 
"  difficulties  of  mothers  "  of  illegitimate  children  •*  who 
desire  to  do  well  by  their  offspring "  \  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  protective  legislation  for  thousands  of  helpless 
infants,  not  only  in  the  narrower  area  of  the  Metropolis, 
but  throughout  the  country  ? 

The  chief  opponents  of  the  Bill  of  1896  are  again 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  of  last  and  the  present  year, 
viz.,  the  London  Diocesan  Council  for  Rescue  and 
Preventive  Work.  That  Council  has  recently  issued 
a  circular  (addressed  to  every  Board  of  Guardians  and 
to  all  Members  of  Parliament),  which,  on  account  of 
influential  and  honoured  names  attached  to  it,  will 
naturally  attract  much  support,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  available  sources  of  information  on 
this  subject  are  the  Blue  Book  of  1896  and  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  of  the  very  few  Unions  where  Inspectors 


*  Report,  Select  Committee,  House  of  Lords,  nth  August  1896, 
Infant  Life  Protection  Bill ;  Question  92. 

t  Question  93.  Question  3073. 
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have  been  appointed.  The  information  available  to 
the  public  on  which  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  case  are 
therefore  but  meagre. 

We  must  now  consider  the  objections  of  the  London 
Diocescin  Rescue  Societies  to  the  Bill.  The  Council 
fully  approve  the  amendment  dealing  with  infants  taken 
for  a  lump  sum,  and  it  is  as  before  to  the  inclusion  of 
one-child  cases  that  strenuous  opposition  is  expressed. 
The  reason  for  their  opposition  is  thus  stated  in  the 
circular:  —  ''The  evidence  of  experienced  persons 
shows  that  to  bring  the  one-child  case  under  the  Act 
would  greatly  hamper  the  excellent  rescue  work  being 
carried  on,  and  that  this  crippling  of  work  might  involve 
despair  and  recklessness  to  many  poor  girls,  with  the 
result  of  an  increase  in  desertion,  infanticide,  and  even 
suicide." 

The  circular  further  points  out : — 

(a.)  That  children  are  sometimes  taken  for  friend- 
ship, relationship,  or  love  of  child-life,  and  where  this  is 
so,  the  duty  of  notification  and  consequent  inspection — 
'*  so  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  English  people  '* — would 
cause  a  scarcity  of  the  best  homes. 

(d.)  That  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  placed 
in  a  good  home  comes  under  good  influence  when 
visiting  the  child,  especially  when  the  home  is  found  by 
a  Rescue  Association,  and  that  these  moral  results  are 
strong  reasons  against  reducing  the  number  of  such 
homes. 

(f.)  That  if  a  home  is  officially  inspected,  the  cost 
will  be  raised  to  5s.  and  6s.,  whereas  many  homes  can 
now  be  found  for  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week,  and  as  many 
mothers  cannot  afford  over  2s.  6d.,  the  child  will  either 
be  made  away  with,  deserted,  or  **  at  best  thrown  on 
the  rates." 

(//.)  That  the  profit  in  one-child  homes  is  **so  small 
and  the  disadvantages  of  a  coroner's  inquest  so  great 
that  there  is  little  inducement  to  crime  or  criminal 
neglect" 
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(e)  That  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  evade 
the  Act.  The  feebleness  of  this  objection  is  so  self- 
evident  that  I  shall  not  refer  to  it  further.  Any  law  may 
be  evaded,  but  to  state  that  the  nurse-mother  of  one 
child  can  more  easily  than  the  nurse  of  two  children 
evade  the  law  appears  simply  an  absurdity. 

As  to  the  general  statement  that  rescue  work 
would  be  hampered,  the  best  homes  withdrawn  be- 
cause notification  was  compulsory,  and  mothers  driven 
to  despair,  has  not  yet  received  a  shadow  of  proof  My 
own  experience  as  a  Guardian  for  twenty  years,  con- 
stantly dealing  with  such  cases,  leads  me  to  an  opposite 
opinion,  in  which  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  lady  inspectors  who  in  Chorlton,  Manchester,  and 
Prestwich,  in  Liverpool,  and  in  my  own  Union,  have 
been  since  1897  vigorously  inspecting  under  the  Act, 
and  whose  daily  experience  of  its  working  should 
have  more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  a  Society  whose 
work  is  of  a  totally  different  nature,  is  concerned  with 
the  mothers  and  not  with  the  infants,  and  is  restricted 
to  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  the  Metropolis. 
And  strange  to  say  the  6u/^  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  in  1896  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Rescue  Societies.  After  carefully  reading  that  evidence 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  amazement  that  the  Committee 
should  have  reported  against  the  one-child  inspection  : 
that  is  to  say,  if  parliamentary  reports  are  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  evidence  taken. 

We  will  now  consider  the  above  objections 
seriatim,  {a.)  The  proportion  of  children  taken  for 
friendship  or  love  of  child-life  is  very  small,  and  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  usually  adopted  outright  when  the 
Act  does  touch  them.  Children  are  rather  more 
frequently  taken  by  relatives,  but  as  a  grandparent, 
uncle,  or  aunt  can  receive  an  infant  for  hire  without 
notifying  to  the  local  authority,  there  is  surely  no 
hardship  here.     The  Inspector  of  the  Chorlton  Union 
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has  found  that  out  of  572  cases  only  20  were  placed 
with  relatives,  and  these  being  grandparents,  were 
outside  the  Act.  The  more  serious  contention — that 
notification  and  inspection  are  so  contrary  to  the 
feelings  of  English  people  that  the  better  class  will 
decline  to  receive  an  infant  on  these  terms — is  not 
borne  out  either  by  the  evidence  in  the  Blue  Book, 
by  the  experience  of  the  Inspectors,  or  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Poor  Law  authority,  under  which  the 
very  pick  of  homes  throughout  the  country  are 
selected  for  boarding-out  Poor  Law  children,  and  are 
subjected  to  an  almost  inquisitorial  inspection  by 
members  of  the  local  certified  Committees  as  well  as 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Having  been  actively  engaged  in  boarding-out  work 
for  many  years,  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
homes  welcome  inspection,  and  it  is  only  when 
things  are  not  straight  that  there  is  any  desire  to 
evade  it.  Our  Inspector  under  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act  in  the  Eastbourne  Union  finds  that 
in  the  good  homes  she  is  welcomed  as  a  friend,  and 
that  the  women  take  pride  in  pointing  out  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  infants  consequent  on  attention 
to  her  advice. 

Miss  Smith,  Inspector  of  the  London  County 
Council,  states  in  her  evidence  that  she  found  no 
objection  whatever  to  registration*  and  inspection 
from  those  who  intended,  to  do  their  best  by  the 
child,  when  it  was  explained  that  it  did  not  mean 
police  inspection.!  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Inspectors  under  this  Act  should  be  women — witness 
after  witness  emphasised  this  fact — not  only  to  avoid 
any  suspicion  of  police  supervision,  but  in  order  that 
friendly  advice  as  to  treatment,  feeding,  and  general 

*  Registration' under  the  Act  of  1872  must  be  read  as  equivalent 
to  "notification"  under  the  present  Act;  both  equally  involving 
inspection. 

t  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Questions  1034,  11 19,  1 120, 11 22, 
1 1 26. 
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care  of  infants    may  form    the   chief   benefit    of  the 
Inspectors  visits. 

Then  again.  Mr  W.  Crooks  (member  of  London 
County  Council  for  Poplar),  states  in  evidence  that 
the  **  feelings  of  the  working  classes  are  most  decidedly 
in  favour  **  of  inspection  of  all  children  ;  that  "  the 
more  respectable  and  the  more  desirable  that  they 
should  have  children,  the  more  anxious  would  they 
be  to  register";  that  he  **had  never  heard  a  single 
person  worth  listening  to  object  to  registration  "  ;  that 
inspection  **  would  encourage  even  the  indifferent  to 
improve "  ;  that  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child 
even  would  benefit,  as  *•  it  would  be  a  guarantee  that 
everything  is  fair  and  square  "  ;  and  that  any  '*  hard- 
ship to  an  individual  would  be  trifling  compared  with 
the  benefit  the  Act  would  confer."  * 

Another  witness  before  the  Select  Committee — 
Deaconess  Gilmore — pointed  out  that  **  respectable 
people  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  sanitary 
officer  of  the  parish  coming  into  their  houses,  but  the 
disreputable  class  have  an  immense  objection  to  his 
coming  in,  and  that  gives  one  the  idea  that  they  do 
not  object  to  inspection  if  they  are  not  afraid  of  it."  f 

Such  evidence — of  which  pages  may  be  read  in 
the  Blue  Book — fairly  disposes  of  objection  (a). 

(d.)  As  to  considering  the  moral  effect  of  a  certain 
law  on  a  person  only  incidentally  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  would  ask  even  were  it  praised  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  are  we 
justified  in  withholding  protection  from  the  unpro- 
tected in  order  that  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  may  be  righdy  influenced?  It  is  the  raison 
detre  of  Rescue  Societies  to  seek  to  raise  the  fallen — 
and  nobly  they  endeavour  to  do  so — but  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  law.     Mrs  Wakeford,  Inspector  of  the 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Questions  1332, 1344,  1371,  13971 
1407. 

t  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Questions  2260,  2261. 
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Liverpool  Union,  says  on  this  point :  **  Twelve  months' 
actual  maternal  care  of  the  child  would  do  more  to 
rescue  the  mother  than  any  amount  of  help  given  her 
to  keep  the  child  by  paying  a  proxy  mother.  This 
being  in  contact  with  and  working  for  her  child  might, 
under  wise  supervision  of  helpful  friends,  do  something 
for  the  woman.  As  things  are  worked  now,  the  result 
is  often  to  give  the  mother  an  overweening  idea  of 
her  own  value,  and  think  far  less  of  her  child  than 
herself  ...  it  sometimes  relieves  the  mother  of  a 
burden,  and  leaves  her  free  to  repeat  her  sin." 

(c.)  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  notification  will 
enhance  the  cost  of  a  nurse-home,  but  it  is  probable 
that  inspection  would  discover,  in  many  of  the  homes 
where  children  are  taken  for  2s.  6d.,  very  good  reasons 
for  forbidding  the  reception  of  nurse-children  in  them. 
Miss  Zanetti,  the  capable  Inspector  of  the  Chorlton 
and  Manchester  Unions,  finds  that  where  only  a  small 
sum  is  charged,  the  nurse-mother  is  obliged  to  eke  out 
her  earnings  by  other  work — thereby  neglecting  the 
baby  ;  and  further,  that  in  several  single-child  cases 
the  infant  is  placed  with  persons  who  occupy  only 
one  ropm  for  living,  cooking,  and  sleeping,  which 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  case  under  the  Act.  So 
that  in  one  sense  the  proposed  Act  would  lessen  the 
number  of  homes  of  the  cheapest  and  least  satisfactory 
class.  But  can  that  be  called  a  disadvantage  .'*  Miss 
Steer  (Superintendent  of  the  Bridge  of  Hope  Rescue 
Home)  in  her  evidence  states  that  the  nurse-mothers 
who  take  children  for  2s.  and  3s.  a  week,  and  do 
badly  by  them,  do  so  from  poverty  ;  and  that  those 
girls  who  cannot  pay  properly  for  their  children 
get  a  low  class  of  women  to  take  them  who  are  not 
very  conscientious.  She  realised  that  if  these  cheap 
homes  became  unavailable,  mother  and  child  must, 
unless  assisted  by  a  Society,  go  to  the  Workhouse, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  this  made  the  following  reply  to 
Lord  Thring's  query  : — 
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''Lord  Thring — Therefore  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  do  away  with  places  where  women  who 
cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  at  5s.  could  get 
them  taken  at  a  lower  limit  ?  " 

*'  Miss  Steer — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  do  away  with  such  places,  except  in  the 
case  of  relatives,  or  where  it  is  done  from  kind 
feeling/' ♦ 

Of  course  relatives  can  often  afford  to  take  a  child 
for  2s.  6d.  which  would  pay  out-of-pocket  expenses, 
and  they  are  willing  to  give  the  care  of  the  child 
for  nothing.  There  must  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere  as  to  homes  it  is  advisable  to  use  or 
exclude.  Surely  the  decision  should  rest  on  the 
principle  "  that  a  certain  amount  of  capacity  both  of 
the  person  and  in  the  house  ought  to  be  a  primary 
condition  of  the  permission  to  take  infants  for  hire."t 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  author  of  this  excellent 
principle  (Mr  A.  Spencer)  was  afterwards  induced  to 
believe  that  his  standard  was  needful  for  the  protection 
of  two  children  but  not  of  one  ! 

(d.)  This  objection  assumes  that  nothing  short  of 
criminal  neglect — /.^.,  intent  to  make  away  with — may 
be  considered.  Admit  this  for  the  moment,  and  note 
the  reply  of  Mr  Benjamin  Waugh  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children — **  Persons  commit  crime  by  a  gently, 
steadily  pursued  course,  from  which,  if  our  Inspector 
gets  into  their  company,  and  they  know  he  will  visit 
them  once  a  fortnight,  they  will  desist"*  On  this 
ground  the  regular  inspection  of  one-child  homes  would 
reduce  even  intended  crime.  But  surely  to  protect  a 
nurse-infant  from  murder  should  not  be  the  sole  aim  of 
legislation.  It  should  aim  at  nothing  short  of  securing 
to  every  unprotected  child  such  decent  and  reasonable 

" - —  — r I  I  ■  ■  —   M     -t  —  

*  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Questions  2984,  3001,  3034. 
t  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Question  3058. 
{  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Question  1738. 
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treatment  under  sanitary  conditions  as  will  prevent  its 
growing  up  diseased  in  body  and  mind,  a  burden  on 
the  State,  instead  of  a  profitable,  self-supporting  citizen. 
Deaconess  Gilmore  in  her  evidence,  after  speaking  of 
the  *•  frightful  neglect"  among  those  nurse-children, 
arising  "mostly  from  ignorance  and  often  from  poverty," 
says,  '*  You  have  to  consider  not  only  the  children 
murdered,  but  also  the  fact  that  they  are  kept  in  such 
a  state  that  it  absolutely  unfits  them  for  life  here- 
after." ♦ 

This  concludes  the  consideration  of  the  more  im- 
portant objections  of  the  London  Diocesan  Rescue 
Societies  to  the  Bill.  Strange  as  these  objections 
appear  to  me,  there  is  one  statement  in  the  circular  of 
that  Council  which  is  perhaps  more  astonishing  because 
so  wholly  inconsistent — **  Where  Rescue  Associations 
assist  in  finding  the  foster-parents  there  is  already  a 
most  effectual  inspection  of  the  child."  And  repeatedly 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  it  is  shown 
that,  as  we  all  know,  the  infants  for  whom  homes  are 
found  by  Rescue  Societies  are  constantly  visited,  and 
the  homes  selected  and  supervised  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Matrons  of  the  Homes,  and  these 
Committees  claim  that  they  rarely  meet  with  cases  of 
neglect  or  ill-treatment.  Why  ?  Simply  because  these 
nurse-mothers  are  constantly,  often  weekly,  inspected 
— by  voluntary  Inspectors  it  is  true — but  the  inspection 
is  regular  and  is  expected.  And  yet  these  same  Com- 
mittees strive  at  every  opportunity  to  prevent  the 
protection  they  give  voluntarily  to  their  own  special 
cases  being  extended  to  the  unfortunate  waifs  placed 
in  bad  homes  throughout  the  country,  with  no  one  to 
care  if  they  live  or  die.  Could  any  action  be  more 
inconsistent  or  show  less  appreciation  of  the  policy  of 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  London  Diocesan  Rescue 
Societies  base  their  objections  solely  on  consideration 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Questions  2208,  2209,  2233. 
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of  the  interests  of  the  mothers  (of  a  certain  class),  and 
that  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  unfortunate 
infants  are  entirely  ignored. 

I  have  made  considerable  efforts  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  how  many  children  now  outside  the  Act 
would  benefit  by  its  protection  if  one-child  cases  were 
included,  but  the  information  is  not  available.  The 
Act  appears  to  be — outside  London — almost  a  dead 
letter ;  and  neither  the  Home  Office  nor  the  Local 
Government  Board  could  give  me  any  information 
even  as  to  the  districts  in  which  Inspectors  had  been 
appointed.  Miss  Zanetti,  however,  tells  me  that  out 
of  761  children  in  Chorlton,  Manchester,  and  Prestwich 
Unions  which  she  had  visited,  only  139  were  nurse- 
children  within  the  Act ;  and  as  she  remarks,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  five-sixths  of  those  nurse- 
children  do  not  need  the  same  supervision  as  the  one- 
sixth.  She  further  mentions  that  out  of  115  cases 
within  the  Act  only  four  were  actually  bad,  whereas 
out  of  570  single-child  cases  (where  inspection  is  only- 
possible  by  sufferance  and  can  be  refused)  only  one- 
fifth  were  satisfactory.  The  number  of  infants  now 
under  the  protection  of  the  Act  is  probably  not  a  tithe 
of  the  number  who  would  benefit  were  single-child 
cases  included.  Their  inclusion  would  also  probably 
cause  the  Act  to  be  more  energetically  put  in  force, 
for  there  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  Mr  Waugh's 
contention  **that  there  is  a  general  idea  that  a  law 
which  protects  children  where  there  are  two  in  a  house, 
and  will  not  protect  them  if  there  is  only  one,  is  not  a 
law  that  it  is  desirable  to  enforce."* 

In  conclusion,  there  is  surely  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  should  govern  all  legislation  for  this  class 
of  children,  and  from  which  no  exceptions  should  be 
allowed,  otherwise  great  injustice  will  result  to  the 
1  •  /  infants  who  most  need  protection.  That  prin- 
ciple appears  to  me  to  have  been  summed  up  in  a  few 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Question  1651. 
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words  by  Mr  Braxton  Hicks  (Coroner  for  part  of 
Counties  of  Surrey  and  London)  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee,  as  the  official  opinion  of  the 
Coroners  Society  :  **  Persons  taking  on  themselves 
the  custody  of  a  child  and  assuming  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  parents  which  do  not  otherwise 
belong  to  them,  should  be  placed  under  some  super- 
vision, so  that  the  authority  could  ascertain  if  they 
did  their  duty.  Such  supervision  would  be  no  hard- 
ship on  the  well-disposed,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
check  upon  evil-doers. "t 

Note. — Two  interesting  memoranda  on  the  working 
of  the  Act  since  1897  have  been  supplied  to  me  by 
Miss  Zanetti  and  Mrs  Wakeford,  and  as  they  supply 
information  founded  on  actual  experience,  I  give  them 
in  full  as  an  Appendix.  W.  L.  B.-H. 


APPENDIX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  INFANT 

LIFE  PROTECTION  ACT,  1897. 

By  Miss  Zanetii, 

inspector  o/Chorlton,  Manchester^  and  Prtstwich  Unions. 


During  the  four  years  in  which  I  have  been  Inspector  under  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act  to  the  Chorlton,  Manchester,  and  Prest- 
wjch  Unions,  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Act 
of  1897. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Act  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is,  I  think, 
hardly  p>ossible  to  say  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  to  exclude 
cases  from  inspection,  therefore  I  have  always  maintained  that  every 
child  placed  out  to  nurse  for  hire  or  reward  should  be  periodically 
visited  and  examined,  and  that  the  premises  where  such  a  child  is 
maintained  should  be  open  to  inspection. 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  nurse-children  derive  any  of  the  benefits  or  protection 
intended  to  be  given. 

In  my  four  years' work  I  have  visited  761  children  maintained 

t  Report  of  Select  Committee,  Question  657. 
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"for  hire  or  reward"  apart  from  their  parents,  and  of  these  only  139 
were  ''  nurse  children  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  five-sixths  of  the  total  number  of  nurse-children  do 
not  need  the  like  supervision  as  given  by  the  Inspector  to  the  re- 
maining one-sixth.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  cases  outside 
the  Act  need  inspection  equally  with  those  within  it 

Since  January  1898  I  have  had  under  inspection  50  cases 
(comprising  115  children)  where  more  children  than  one  were 
received,  and  of  these  only  four  were  actually  "  bad,"  though  many 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  would  probably  have  been  worse,  had  they 
not  been  regularly  visited.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  570  cases 
where  only  one  child  was  received,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  only  about  one-fifth  were  so  satisfactory  as 
not  to  be  in  need  of  inspection.  I  have  found  the  single  cases  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  unless  they  have  been  sufficiently  serious  to 
justify  a  report  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  whose  hard-worked  Inspectors  ought  not  to  have  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Inspectors  under  the  Infant  Life  Pro- 
tection Act.  Overcrowding  is  very  common  in  the  houses  where 
one  child  is  nursed,  and  improper  feeding  also  is  very  common. 
An  Inspector  can  only  suggest  and  advise  in  these  cases,  and  has 
no  power  to  insist  that  the  children  shall  have  proper  treatment,  or 
else  be  removed. 

I  have  found  that  persons  who  take  more  than  one  child  to  nurse 
are  generally  more  particular  to  obtain  a  healthy  child  who  is  likely  to 
do  credit  to  their  care  ;  also,  that  these  persons  are  not  so  anxious  to 
have  a  baby's  life  insured.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  persons 
taking  one  child  to  nurse  are,  as  a  rule,  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  the  child,  but  that  there  is  not  the  same  desire  to  be  able  to 
point  out  any  improvement  in  its  health,  &c.,  as  is  invariably  shown 
by  those  persons  whom  the  Inspector  visits  regularly. 

In  answer  to  the  circular  issued  in  July  1901  by  the  London 
Diocesan  Council  for  Rescue  and  Preventive  Work,  I  append  the 
following  extract  from  my  fourth  annual  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chorlton,  Manchester,  and  Prestwich  Unions  : — 

"A  circular  was  issued  in  July  last  by  the  London  Diocesan 
Council  for  Rescue  and  Preventive  Work,  urging  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  protest  against  the  amendment  of  the  Act  as  regards  the  regis- 
tration and  inspection  of  single  cases. 

"  The  writers  argue  that  homes  where  one  child  only  is  taken 
are  often  better  than  others  where  more  children  than  one  are  nursed, 
*  Often  *  does  not  mean  *  always.'  It  might  be  stated,  per  contra^ 
that  houses  registered  within  the  Act  are  often  better  than  those 
where  only  one  child  is  nursed.  The  fact  of  keeping  one  nurse- 
child  or  more  than  one  does  not  make  a  home  either  better  or 
worse.  There  are  many  kind-hearted  nurses  who,  though  they  are 
good  to  the  children,  do  not  keep  their  houses  or  their  nurse- 
children  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     Such  persons  are  in  need  of  an 
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Inspector's  visits,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  for  their  efforts, 
will  often  tiy  to  keep  the  house  cleaner,  and  feed  the  child  in  a 
more  hygienic  manner.  My  experience  has  been  that  most  persons 
under  inspection  improve  after  I  have  paid  them  a  few  visits,  either 
from  a  desire  to  do  their  best  for  the  children,  or  from  fear  of  being 
reported  to  the  Guardians  as  unfit  to  take  charge  of  children. 

"  I  have  found  more  unsatisfactory  cases  amongst  the  '  single ' 
ones  than  amongst  the  cases  coming  within  the  Act  The  payment 
received  for  one  child  is  so  ^mall  that  often  a  woman  will  try  to 
earn  a  little  extra  by  other  work,  thereby  neglecting  the  baby, 
whereas  the  expense  of  keeping  two  children  being  less  in  proportion, 
the  nurse  will  feel  more  inclined  and  is  in  fact  obliged  to  devote 
most  of  her  time  to  the  care  of  the  children. 

"In  single  cases  I  have  often  found  a  baby  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a 
badly-ventilated  room  sucking  from  the  inevitable  long-tubed  bottle, 
while  its  nurse  does  "  machining "  or  other  work,  and  so  has  not 
time  to  attend  properly  to  it,  or  to  take  it  out  into  the  open  air. 

"On  27th  September  1901  I  attended  a  Coroner's  Inquest  on  a 
case  which  illustrates  forcibly  what  I  have  just  stated.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  child,  aged  five  months,  whom  I  had  visited  a  short  time 
before,  and  found  so  wretchedly  ill  (it  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton) 
and  in  such  dirty  surroundings,  that,  as  it  was  not  a  case  *  within  the 
Act,'  I  reported  it  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Eventually  the  child  died  from  marasmus  and 
exhaustion  from  diarrhoea. 

"From  the  evidence  at  the  Inquest  it  transpired  that  the  old 
woman  who  nursed  it  and  *  found '  everything  for  it  out  of  3s.  per 
week,  eked  out  her  income  by  taking  a  lodger  and  going  out  cleaning. 
When  she  went  out  to  work  she  had  to  take  the  baby  with  her, 
though  it  had  very  little  clothing,  and  was  wasting  away. 

"  This  woman,  when  asked  by  the  Coroner  how  she  expected  to 
keep  a  child  on  3s.  a  week,  said  that  she  took  him  '  out  of  pity  for 
his  mother  in  her  trouble.' 

"  If  this  had  been  a  case  within  the  Act,  the  Guardians  could 
have  removed  the  child  from  its  unsuitable  surroundings,  and  its  life 
might  have  been  spared.  As  it  was,  it  died,  aged  five  months.  It 
had  been  a  fine  child  at  its  birth,  but  when  it  died  it  weighed  6J 
lbs.  only. 

"I  may  add  that  in  several  single  cases  I  have  found  a  child 
being  nursed  by  persons,  generally  a  man  and  wife,  or  a  mother  p.nd 
daughter,  who  occupied  only  one  room  for  living,  cooking,  and 
sleeping.     This  would  not  be  allowed  in  a  case  within  the  Act. 

"  The  circular  also  suggests  that  some  of  the  chief  motives  for 
taking  charge  of  children  are  'relationship,  friendship,  and  love  of 
children.' 

"  I  have  found  that  persons  who  take  a  child  from  the  last  motive 
very  often  adopt  it  outright,  feeling  then  that  the  child  really  belongs 
to  them.     (I  have  found  fifteen  such  cases.)    Such  persons,  pro- 
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vided  they  do  not  receive  money  for  the  adoption,  are  not  subject 
to  inspection,  and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

"  As  regards  the  influence  of  '  relationship '  and  '  friendship '  in 
inducing  people  to  take  nurse-^rhildren,  I  am  somewhat  sceptical. 

"  A  grandparent,  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt  may  take  a  child  for  '  hire 
or  reward '  without  giving  notice  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Do 
more  distant  relatives,  as  a  rule,  feel  sufficient  sympathy  with  a 
woman  in  distress  to  take  her  child  to  nurse  '  at  the  bare  cost  of 
keep,  2S.  6d.  or  3s.  per  week '  ?  Out  of  the  572  *  single '  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past  four  years,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  found  twenty  where  the  children  were  at  nurse  with 
relatives.  Where  they  were,  they  were  generally  with  a  grandmother, 
and  therefore  were  not  subject  to  inspection. 

"  The  circular  suggests  that  the  criminal  class  '  could  at  any  time 
pretend  to  be  the  near  relations  especially  exempted  by  the  Act.' 
Surely  a  careful  investigation  by  an  Inspector  would  soon  expose  a 
fraud  of  this  description. 

**  As  regards  the  moral  effect  upon  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  my  experience  has  been  that  a  *  good '  mother,  by  which  I 
mean  one  who  is  honestly  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  her  child,  is 
generally  glad  to  have  her  baby  regularly  visited.  Many  mothers 
have  written  to  ask  me  to  go  to  see  their  children  and  to  look  after 
them.  Similarly  I  have  found  that  the  best  nurses  prefer  to  be 
visited.  Many  of  them  say,  *  Come  at  any  time  you  like,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  any  one  seeing  this  child.' 

"  I  also  think  that  most  rescue  workers  approve  of  an  Inspector's 
visits  to  nurse-children.  Where  homes  are  found  by  persons  con- 
nected with  Rescue  Institutions  the  visiting  is  voluntary,  and  volun- 
tary work  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  neglected  as  new  demands  encroach 
upon  the  worker's  leisure. 

"  As  regards  the  payment,  I  must  again  disagree  with  the  writers 
of  the  circular.  Persons  with  more  than  one  nurse-child  rarely  get 
more  than  5s.  per  week  for  each  child,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
person  who  had  more  than  one  nurse-child  receiving  more  than  6s. 
per  week  for  any  child,  excepting  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  the 
children  were  sister  and  brother,  when  the  first  was  maintained  for 
8s.  and  the  second  for  4s.  On  the  contrary,  though  I  have  met 
with  a  very  few  single  cases  where  children  were  nursed  for  sums  of 
less  than  5s.  weekly,  I  have  met  with  many  where  the  payment  was 
6s.,  7s.,  and  8s.  per  week,  and  with  a  few  where  still  more  was  paid, 
a//  such  cases  being  single  ones. 

"The  bearing  upon  Poor  I-aw  administration  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  weakest  point  of  the  argument,  *  It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to 
evade  the  Act.'  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  every  nurse-child  were  under 
inspection,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  evade  the  Act,  whereas 
as  the  Act  stands  at  present  there  are  many  loopholes. 

"  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  increase  the  inspecting  staff 
in  towns. 
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"  Presumably  this  abjection  is  on  financial  grounds.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  inspectors  would  have  to  be  increased,  and  adequate 
salaries  would  have  to  be  paid  them.  Fortunately  the  policy  of 
most  Boards  of  Guardians  nowadays  is  to  be  generous  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  for  the 
children  who  are  under  the  Guardians'  control.  Such  children  are 
better  off  than  numbers  of  so-called  better-class  children.  But  the 
little  babies  who  are  out  to  nurse  have  no  protection  except  what  is 
afforded  by  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  and  every  possible  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  make  that  Act  as  practical  and  far-reaching  as 
possible." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  reason  for  excluding 
from  inspection  cases  where  a  child  has  been  adopted  for  a  lump 
sum  of  more  than  ;£^2o. 

I  have  found  twenty  *Mump  sum  "cases  since  January  1898  of 
which  only  eleven  have  been  within  the  Act.  Most  of  the  others 
have  been  at  least  suspicious.  In  some  cases  a  midwife  had  adopted 
the  child  (these  were  the  cases  of  the  largest  premiums) ;  in  each  of 
the  others  the  people  who  took  the  baby  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  child  or  its  parents,  but  adopted  it  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the 
premium.  Such  cases  were  generally  the  result  of  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  I  have  found  that  the  genuine  adoptions  are  usually 
those  with  the  small  premiums,  the  money  being  as  a  rule  spent  at 
once  on  a  good  stock  of  clothing  (especially  on  smart  outer  clothing) 
for  the  child,  and  in  most  cases  to  purchase  a  mail-cart. 

Another  failing  in  the  present  Act  is  the  omission  to  include 
removals  of  persons  nursing  children  among  the  facts  which  are 
bound  to  be  notified.  I  have  had  considerable  trouble  through 
these  removals,  though  in  all  but  one  case  I  have  traced  the  offenders 
by  means  of  the  mother  of  one  of  the  nurse-children. 

The  Act  makes  no  mention  of  the  age  at  which  a  child  ceases 
to  be  a  "  nurse-child."  Presumably  when  it  is  one  of  "  two  or  more  " 
it  is  a  "  nurse-child  "  until  it  attains  the  age  of  five  years,  whereas  if 
adopted  for  a  lump  sum  not  exceeding  ;£^2o  it  ceases  to  be  a  **  nurse- 
child  "  when  two  years  old !  But  even  this  age  limit  is  only  a 
surmise.  The  Act  only  requires  the  maintaining  or  receiving  of  such 
children  to  be  notified ;  it  says  nothing  about  the  age  at  which 
inspection  shall  cease.  But  as  the  Courts  have  decided  that  the 
term  "  nurse-child  "  includes  any  child  which  is  not  yet  seven  years 
old,  it  might  be  considered  by  analogy  that  the  inspection  should 
continue  until  the  attainment  by  the  child  of  that  age.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  **  guardianship  by  nurture,"  which  can  exist  only  in 
parents,  continues  until  the  child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
One  of  the  suggestions  in  the  amended  Act  is  that  the  age  limit 
shall  be  raised  to  seven  years,  and  that  inspection  shall  continue 
till  the  child  attains  that  age. 

A  very  curious  omission  in  the  Act  of  1897  is  the  failure 
to  include  amongst  "offences"  the  neglect  to  notify  a  lump  sum 
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case  within  the  Act      The    ''offences"  are  clearly  set  out,  as 
follows : — 

Section  2.  Omission  to  give  notice  in  continuing  payment  cases. 
Section  3.  Refusing  admittance  to  an  Inspector.  Section  4.  Receiv- 
ing more  than  the  authorised  number  of  children.  Section  7. 
Obstructing  the  removal  of  child,  &c.  Section  8.  Failure  to  noti^* 
Coroner. 

Section  9  provides  that  every  person  guilty  of  an  ''offence'' 
under  the  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  j£s^  &c; 
hut  a  person  who  adopts  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age  for  a  lamp 
sum  not  exceeding  ^20,  and  who  fails  to  notify  such  adoption  to 
the  local  authority,  is  not  guilty  of  an  "offence,"  and  is  only  liable 
to  forfeit  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sum  received :  although  there  have 
been  cases  where  Justices  and  even  Stipendiary  Magistrate  have 
imposed  penalties. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  amendments  necessary  to  make  the  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  workable  : — 

All  cases  of  continuing  payment  and  all  lump  sum  cases,  no 
matter  what  the  amount,  should  be  notified  and  under  inspection. 

Notice  of  removal  of  persons  in  charge  of  nurse-children  shook! 
be  compulsory. 

"  Offences  "  should  include  failure  to  notify  lump  sum  cases. 

The  age  limit  should  be  raised  to  seven  years,  and  the  Act  sbouki 
definitely  state  that  inspection  must  continue  until  a  nurse-chiki 
attains  that  age. 

January  1 902. 


MEMORANDA    RESPECTING    INFANT    LIFE 

PROTECTION    ACT,    1897. 

By   Mrs  E.  Wakeford, 

tmsptctmr^  Pmritk  9/  Livetfoai. 


I.  All  cases  of  adoption  of  an  infant  for  any  sum  of  money  shouki 
he  notified  to  the  authorities  for  purposes  of  r^stration  and  smilahh 
IX-^riodical  inspection. 

Xote.—{a.)  Some  considerable  latitude  of  judgment  would  netd 
to  lie  given  to  the  Inspector  by  this  extension  of  the  Act 

(^. )  In  my  district  two  cases  of  adoption  are  known  to  me  where 
sums  of  j^6o  and  ^50  respectively  have  been  paid.  The  former  is  well 
placed  with  a  kind  homely  family.  The  latter  is  less  fortunate  in  its 
foster-mother,  in  my  opinion.  It  is,  however,  beyond  the  Act,  and  1 
can  see  nothing  sufficiently  wrong  to  justify  other  interference  at 
present.  Both  these  infants  are  the  offspring  of  London  parents* 
but  are  placed  here  for  secrec}*,  the  foster  parents  knowing  nothing 
further  of  the  actual  parents.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  make 
in>[>ot  tion  most  necessar)'  in  my  opinion. 
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2.  All  persons  receiving  infants  to  nurse  for  hire  or  reward  should 
notify  the  same  to  the  authorities,  who  should  then  cause  each  case 
to  be  visited  for  inquiry  by  the  Inspector.  Persons  receiving  a 
st4cce55ion  of  single  nurse-infants  should  notify  every  case,  and  come 
under  the  inspection  exactly  like  persons  receiving  two  infants  for 
nursing  at  the  same  time. 

Note, — ^The  Inspector's  inquiries  would  enable  her  to  decide 
^wrhether  or  not  registration  was  needful,  and  fewer  evasions  of  needful 
inspection  would  occur. 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  very  little  can  be  effected  by  it,  ^^.,  in  an 
instance  where  the  death  of  a  child  at  once  removes  the  nurse  from 
control  of  the  Act. 

A  woman  in  my  district  had  a  record  of  four  deaths  in  ten  months. 
After  the  first  death  she  had  another  infant  to  nurse,  which  died  in  a 
few  weeks.  This  left  her  with  two  other  "infants,"  one  aged  two 
years  and  the  other  aged  nearly  five  years.  These  she  had  reared 
from  birth.  Both  these  children  took  the  measles.  The  younger 
died,  and  the  elder  one  recovered.  lA  a  few  weeks  after  the  third  death 
the  elder  child  completed  her  fifth  year,  and  the  nurse-mother  was 
then  exempt  from  control,  though  she  had  two  "  nurse-children " 
over  five  years  old,  and  behind  her  a  history  of  three  deaths  in  five 
months.  In  each  case  notice  of  receipt  of  infant  was  duly  sent  to  the 
authorities,  and  each  death  was  notified  to  the  Coroner,  who  professed 
himself  satisfied  each  time.  The  doctor's  certificate  was  also  forth- 
coming. I  visited  the  doctor  who  gave  two  of  the  certificates,  but 
he  acquitted  the  nurse  of  blame.  I  also  acquitted  the  woman  of  any 
criminal  intent^  but  felt  it  wrong  to  allow  any  other  child  to  run  such 
risks  if  I  could  prevent  it.  My  Committee  could  do  nothing  in  face 
of  the  facts  above  named  but  caution  the  woman  through  me.  This 
was  done,  and  yet  a  few  weeks  later  she  asked  permission  to  receive 
another  infant.  This  could  not  be  refused,  as  she  had  no  "  infants  " 
then  at  nurse,  so  on  the  advice  of  the  Committee  I  wrote  advising 
her  not  to  take  any  more  infants.  She  did  so,  however,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  this  infant  died.  Coroner  and  doctor  being  satisfied  as 
previously,  no  accusation  could  be  brought,  but  on  another  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  take  another  infant,  I  wrote,  as  advised  by  my 
Committee,  to  say  that  if  she  again  brought  herself  within  control  of 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  her  practices  would  be  most  strictly 
watched.     So  far  this  has  deterred  her  from  another  venture. 

This  illustrates  the  necessity  for  fuller  control  by  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act  of  persons  undertaking  the  care  of  "  nurse-infants.*' 
At  present  its  hold  upon  them  is  too  intermittent. 

3.  The  obligation  to  notify  to  authorities  the  reception  of  infants 
to  nurse  and  their  removal  to  other  homes  should  be  binding  on  all 
persons  having  the  care  of  nurse-infants,  whether  they  have  one  or 
more  infants  at  one  time. 

Note. — This  would  prevent  the  infants  being  "lost  sight  of." 
Many  young  infants   are   simply  killed   by  frequent    changes    of 
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food  and  general  treatment.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
nurse-infant  three  or  four  months  old  who  has  been  in  as  many 
homes.  No  supervision  of  single  cases  existing,  infants  are  simply 
moved  from  home  (?)  to  home  at  the  caprice  or  convenience  (if 
irresponsible  individuals.  Some  infants  live  in  spite  of  these  changes, 
persisting  only  as  weaklings  to  burden  some  poor  woman  who  was 
weak  enough  to  yield  when  asked  to  take  it  for  a  few  weeks  only, 
or  through  kindly  willingness  to  help  a  neighbour  in  difficulties,  or 
maybe  from  sheer  lack  of  providence  and  foresight. 

Poor  people  will  often  assume  the  charge  of  an  infant  quite 
lightly,  and  when  the  mother  fails  to  pay,  or  herself  disappears,  they 
realise  for  the  first  time  what  their  burden  is.  Eventually  the  chiU 
dren  come  on  the  rates.  If  all  cases  of  removal  and  receipt  were  to 
be  notified,  and  people  knew  it,  they  would  not  take  up  the  charge 
so  lightly.  To  ''  lose  sight "  of  a  nurse-infant  should  be  an  impossi- 
bility, otherwise  it  is  easy  for  children  "  not  wanted "  to  be  moved 
about,  and  so  "neglected  to  death,''  and  no  one  person  solely  to 
blame. 

A  very  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  inspection  of  the  infants 
would  be  largely  met  if  the  Vaccination  Officers  or  Registrars  of 
Births  in  a  district  were  to  report  weekly  to  the  Inspector  all  cases 
of  illegitimate  infants  which  were  registered  as  being  at  nurse,  for  in 
this  district  at  least  a  large  percentage  of  nurse-infants  are  illegitimate. 
I  see  the  force  of  the  Rescue  Societies'  objection  to  the  single  child 
inspection,  but  surely  they  do  not  place  the  bulk  of  infants  out  to 
nurse.  It  is  not  so  in  my  experience,  and  even  when  they  do  assist 
girls  to  place  their  infants,  and  even  to  maintain  them,  in  order  to 
help  girls  to  recover  their  character,  the  result  is  not  always  a  success. 
It  sometimes  relieves  the  mother  of  a  burden,  and  leaves  her  free  to 
repeat  the  sin. 

My  own  view  of  this  subject  is  that  twelve  months'  actual 
maternal  care  of  her  child  would  do  more  to  rescue  the  mother  than 
any  amount  of  help  given  to  her  to  keep  the  child  by  paying  a  proxy 
mother.  This  actual  working  for  and  being  in  contact  with  her 
child  might,  under  wise  supervision  of  helpful  friends,  do  something 
for  the  woman.  As  things  are  worked  now,  the  result  is  often  to  give 
the  mother  an  overweening  idea  of  her  own  value,  and  to  think  far 
less  of  her  child  than  of  herself. 

January  1902. 

Dr  Rhodes,  after  reading  the  paper,  said  that  he  would  like  to 
show  what  the  result  was  of  not  amending  the  Act.  He  had  a 
diagram  with  him  showing  the  death-rate  of  children  in  Manchester 
under  one  year  of  age.  In  one  district  alone  the  death-rate  of 
illegitimate  children  rose  to  over  80  per  cent.  If  that  was  not  proof 
positive  of  the  necessity  for  amending  the  Act  he  did  not  know  what 
was.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  begged  to  move  "that  this  Conference 
strongly  urges  on  all  Boards  of  Guardians  the  importance  of  passing 
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this  year  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Bill  promoted  by  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association." 

Mr  Manton  (Birmingham)  seconded. 

The  President  said  that  an  attack  of  influenza  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Mrs  Henniker  to  be  present,  and 

Mrs  Wethered  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


INFANT   LIFE   PROTECTION   ACT 
(AMENDMENT)   BILL. 

By  Mrs  ROBERT  PEEL  WETHERED, 

Reprtstniimg  the  Lond0H  Diocesan  Societj/or  RtMCut  and  Prevemiivt  W^rk ;  mui 

Mrs  henniker, 

GuanHoHf  Fuikam  Uuimi, 


At  the  commencement  of  this  paper  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  a  general  principle  which  has  to  be 
kept  in  view  throughout,  viz.,  that  in  every  case 
where  legislation  is  proposed  with  the  intention  of 
dealing  with  an  existing  evil,  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions is  how  to  strike  the  balance  between  theoretical 
perfection  and  sound  practical  possibilities;  and,  further, 
when  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  to  some  extent  being 
grappled  with  by  existing  organisations,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  that  theory  carried  into  legislation  does 
not  injure  good  practical  work  already  in  progress, 
without  producing  in  its  stead  an  adequate  substitute. 

The  first  proposal  of  the  Bill  under  discussion  is  to 
extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
Act,  1897,  ^o  cases  where  only  one  child  is  received 
in  return  for  periodical  payments.  Such  cases  have 
hitherto  been  expressly  excluded,  whereas  in  cases 
where  more  than  one  child  is  taken  notification  and 
inspection  are  compulsory. 

Theoretically  it  may  be  argued  that  every  institu- 
tion— nay,  more,  that  every  individual — would  be  the 
better  for  periodical  inspection  ;  but  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  the  theory  cannot  be  applied ;  and  in 
considering  the  extension  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
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Act  to  the  one-child  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  look  a 
little  deeper  than  pure  theory,  and  to  consider  all  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  more  than  one  child  is 
taken  we  have  to  deal  with  the  commencement  of  a 
small  commercial  undertaking ;  in  the  other — the  single- 
child  cases — OBJECTS  and  motives  demand  our  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  exhaustively  dealt 
with  in  a  short  paper ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  Bills  dealing  with  inspection  of  one-child  homes 
were  referred  to  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1871,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  five 
years  ago,  in  1896. 

These  Committees,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of 
practical  workers,  in  both  cases  excluded  the  one-child 
home,  and  made  the  Bills  which  afterwards  became 
law  apply  only  to  those  where  more  than  one  child  is 
taken. 

It  is  worth  while  for  those  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion to  study  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Blue  Books. 

Now,  in  considering  the  subject  on  broad  lines,  the 
first  points  are,  who  are  the  infants  that  are  put  out  ? 
and  who  are  the  women  that  receive  them  ? 

The  children  may  be  classed  as  : — 

{a)  The  children  of  widows  or  widowers,  or  children 
whose  parents  are  abroad. 

{b\  Illegitimate  children  (probably  the  largest  class). 

The  women  who  receive  them  may  be  divided 
into : — 

{A)  The  women  who  adopt  children  for  a  lump 
sum  down. 

i^B)  The  women  who  take  more  than  one  child  on 
periodical  payments. 

(C)  The  women  who  take  one  child  only  on  similar 
terms. 

Class  A  are  dealt  with  separately  by  the  law,  and 
will  be  referred  to  later. 
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With  regard  to  Classes  B  and  C  investigation 
shows  considerable  difference  of  motive  actuating  the 
nurse-mothers. 

Class  B  takes  in  more  than  one  child,  generally  at 
4s.  or  5s.  a  week,  though  inspection  in  many  cases  has 
a  tendency  to  raise  tne  price  to  6s.  or  7s.  a  week. 
Here  the  leading  motive  is  clearly  profit,  and  the 
woman  is  what  is  called  a  baby  farmer. 

This  is  a  trade — a  perfectly  legitimate  one  if  properly 
conducted — but  like  all  other  trades,  it  should  be  carried 
on  under  proper  direction  and  supervision. 

I  n  the  case  of  Class  C  profit  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  as  a  motive  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  tempt  a 
woman  to  face  all  the  trouble,  the  nursing,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  sickly  child,  the  possibility  of  a  coroner's 
inquest.  As  a  fact  it  is  found  that  these  women  are 
constantly  actuated  by  other  motives  such  as  relation- 
ship, friendship,  and  in  the  case  of  many  married 
couples  who  are  childless,  or  whose  children  are  grown 
up,  by  sheer  natural  love  of  babies.* 

All  will  realise  that  where  these  motives  prevail  the 
'*  home  "  is  of  a  naturally  better  and  higher  class,  even 
though  some  periodical  payment  may  be  a  practical 
necessity  for  poor  people. 

But  where  these  motives  govern  the  taking  of  a 
child,  compulsory  official  notification  followed  by  official 
inspection  is  so  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  English 
people,  particularly  of  the  men,  that  in  most  cases  it 
would  at  once  prevent  the  child  from  being  taken,. and 
thus  cause  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  homes. 

The  following  instance  shows  what  might  be  ex- 

♦  These  "  bottle  babies,*'  as  they  are  called,  are  very  delicate,  and 
the  wasting  diseases  which  carry  off  such  a  large  proportion  of  them 
in  early  infancy  are  too  often  due  to  hereditary  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, and  not  to  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  foster  parents. 
Neither  is  the  high  rate  of  mortality  confined  to  nurse  children. 
It  is  far  too  prevalent  where  fond  but  ignorant  mothers  are  in  charge 
of  their  own  babies. 
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pected   if  the    Act  were   extended   to   the   one-child 
homes : — 

A  very  nice  woman  was  asked  to  take  a  baby  in 
addition  to  a  nurse  child  of  three.  She  consented,  but 
after  consulting  her  husband  she  came  back  to  say  that 
he  would  not  hear  of  it,  as  he  would  not  be  bothered 
with  inspection,  and  the  chance  of  his  wife  being  in 
consequence  called  a  baby  farmer. 

Judging  by  this  and  other  similar  experiences, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  extending  the  Act  ? 

Some  persons  now  taking  in  single  children  would 
close  their  homes,  and  more  children  would  have  to  be 
sent  to  baby  farmers.  Others  would  argue,  ''If  we 
are  to  be  officially  inspected,  we  may  as  well  take  more 
children  and  make  substantial  profit  by  it,'*  so  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  aggregation  of  children  in  the  same 
homes,  and  all  acquainted  with  the  question  know  that, 
however  healthy  the  surroundings,  the  aggregation  of 
babies  is  dangerous  to  infant  life. 

The  next  point  for  grave  consideration  is  that  not 
only  for  religious  and  moral  reasons,  but  out  of  regard 
for  public  economy,  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  case 
of  illegitimate  children  that  the  mother  should  be 
reformed  and  saved  from  further  fall.  A  mother  who 
by  her  earnings  can  maintain  one  child,  and  keep  her- 
self and  it  out  of  the  Workhouse,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  fall  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
two.  Unless,  therefore,  she  is  reformed,  both  she  and 
her  children  will  probably  come  on  the  rates  for  main- 
tenance in  the  frequent  cases  when  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  father  with  his  responsibility. 

Now  those  who  devote  themselves  to  helping  the 
fallen  find  no  more  useful  instrument  than  the  natural 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  and  the  influence  the 
mother  comes  under  in  the  better  class  of  nurse  homes 
found  for  her  by  a  relation,  a  friend,  or  some  of  the 
numerous  Rescue  Associations.  A  typical  case  may  be 
quoted  : — 
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A  couple  living  near  London,  whose  family  are 
grown  up,  have  taken  in  a  baby  to  nurse ;  and  the 
man  and  his  wife,  though  in  no  way  related  to  the 
mother,  encourage  her  to  come  and  see  the  baby  as 
often  as  she  can.  This  man  would  not  allow  his 
wife  to  notify  herself  or  to  be  officially  inspected ;  he 
would  send  the  child  away.  Yet  this  is  a  type  of  the 
very  best  form  of  home  for  both  infant  and  mother. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  periodical  payments 
entail  friendly  inspection  by  the  mother,  relatives,  and 
by  Committees  who  have  assisted  in  finding  the  foster 
parents. 

Another  very  important  consideration  is  the  money 
question. 

A  girl  belonging  to  respectable  people,  whose 
parents  rightly  would  not  allow  her  to  bring  the  child 
home  among  her  young  sisters,  found  a  friend  to  take 
it  for  3s.  a  week. 

The  girl  earns  ;^i4  a  year,  and  can  just  pay  this 
amount  The  lowest  rate  at  a  baby  farm  is  5s.  a  week. 
How  can  the  girl  pay  this  out  of  ;^  14  a  year  ? 

The  friend  is  not  actually  out  of  pocket  through 
her  kindness;  but  the  moment  you  ask  a  woman  to 
undertake  a  position  which  entails  notification  and 
inspection,  the  weekly  payment  asked  will  increase, 
and  the  question  arises,  who  will  guarantee  the 
payment  ? 

This  question  will  have  to  be  answered  by  the  rate- 
payers. The  inspectors  have  no  power  to  provide 
homes  or  give  grants  of  money.  All  they  can  do  is 
to  remove  the  child  to  the  Workhouse,  and  then 
the  Guardians  must  find  the  mother  of  the  child  and 
compel  her  to  go  in  also. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians, not  only  the  expense,  but  the  difficulties  they 
would  have  to  face  in  preparing  to  house  and  maintain 
in  good  health  a  far  larger  number  of  babies  than  at 
present. 

3G 
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Moreover,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
ditions of  mind  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
amongst  the  lowest  and  the  superior  mothers  are  dif- 
ferent, but  the  results  brought  about  by  reducing  them 
to  desperation  are  much  the  same. 

To  g^rls  of  the  lowest  class  the  dread  of  the  Work- 
house in  consequence  of  the  inability  to  meet  the  cost 
of  nurse-mother  out  of  wages  would  prove  a  great 
incentive  to  abortion,  desertion,  and  possibly  infanti- 
cide ;  while  girls  belonging  to  the  superior  class  are 
bitterly  ashamed  of  disgrace  and  publicity,  and  as  notifi- 
cation and  official  inspection  would  not  only  close  the 
doors  of  friends  now  willing  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand, 
but  would  suggest  great  risks  of  the  publicity  they 
dread,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  with  the  poor 
class. 

Experience  shows  that  most  girls  love  their  babies 
and  are  willing  to  work  for  them  if  they  can  see  their 
way  to  doing  so  without  a  hopeless  struggle. 

Another  objection  to  bringing  the  one-child  home 
under  the  Act  would  be  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
the  law  in  London  or  in  any  of  the  larger  towns. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  large  numbers  of 
children  are  put  out  with  friends  or  neighbours.  Legis- 
lation would  press  heavily  on  such  persons  as  obey  the 
law,  while  those  who  wish  to  evade  it  can  easily  do  so 
under  plea  of  relationship.* 

While  it  is  difficult  to  escape  notice  where  more 
than  one  child  of  about  the  same  age  is  taken  in  to 
nurse,  evasion  is  easy  in  the  case  of  only  one  child. 

There  will  always  be  some  criminal  cases  who  will 
evade  the  Act.  These  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Criminal  Law,  when  detected. 

Of  course  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  one- 

*  By  the  1897  Act  "the  term  relatives  shall  mean  and  include  the 
parents,  grandparents,  and  uncles  and  aunts  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity,  and  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  infants  the  persons  who  would 
be  so  related  if  the  infant  were  legitimate." 
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chilli  homes  besides  those  known  by  Associations  and 
Boarding-out  Committees,  and  from  a  certain  number 
of  these  the  good  influence  on  the  mother  from  relation- 
ship or  friendship  is  no  doubt  absent ;  but  even  with 
those  cases  there  would  still  remain  as  factors  in  the 
problem  the  evils  resulting  from  ;— 

(a)  The  aggregation  of  children  in  consequence  of 
the  more  restricted  choice  of  homes. 

(6)  The  hopelessness  productive  of  abortion,  deser- 
tion, and  infanticide,  arising  from  prohibitive  cost  and 
dread  of  Workhouse. 

(c)  The  overstraining  of  Poor  Law  resources, 

(d)  The  public  disadvantage  of  law  evaded  and 
defied. 

No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  one-child  cases 
taken  by  friends  and  relations  where  the  homes  are 
not  ideal,  but  they  are  far  more  '*  home  "  than  the  best- 
managed  baby  farm,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  these  children  have  parents  who  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance,  and  that  they  have  no 
more  claim  on  the  ratepayers  than  the  children  of  re- 
spectable people  who  are  not  allowed  to  shirk  their 
responsibilities  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living 
outside  the  Workhouse. 

Can  it  be  seriously  urged  that  poor  respectable 
people  should  be  rated  to  support  nurse  infants  in 
greater  luxury  than  their  own  babies  1 

The  next  proposal  of  the  Bill  to  be  considered  is 
the  strengthening  of  the  clause  dealing  with  a  woman 
taking  a  child  for  a  lump  sum  down. 

To  mention  any  special  sum  is  to  suggest  a  means 
of  evading  the  law.  At  present  the  sum  of  ;^20  or 
less  paid  down  makes  notification  and  inspection  neces- 
sary, but  any  extra  sum  renders  both  unnecessary. 

Therefore  if  a  woman  receives  a  lump  sum  of  over 
;^20  in  full  payment  and  the  baby  dies,  she  can  take 
another  for  a  similar  lump  sum,  and  her  motive — or  at 
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least  her  temptation — may  be  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
gain  to  neglect  the  preservation  of  the  children's  lives. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  cases  where  lump  sums  are 
paid  down  are  cases  of  bona-fide  adoption,  where  there 
is  no  fear  of  neglect,  and  these  might  be  specially  pro- 
vided for;  but  the  dangers  attending  most  of  such 
transactions  are  so  great  that  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  have  them  notified,  and  except  in  special 
cases,  carefully  inspected. 

The  jC20  limit  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  heavier 
penalties,  including  imprisonment,  inflicted  for  neglect- 
ing to  notify. 

The  clause  proposing  to  raise  the  age  of  children 
under  inspection  to  seven  appears  unnecessary,  as  at 
five  children  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  school 
authorities,  and  to  raise  the  age  means  increased  work 
for  the  inspectors — consequently  more  expense — and 
to  a  certain,  extent  an  indirect  overlapping  of  work. 

With  regard  to  the  extended  powers  proposed  for 
the  removing  and  taking  charge  of  infants,  if  this  is 
done  some  definition  should  be  given  of  what  is 
meant  by  *' unfitness  of  character,  and  an  unsuitable 
house  or  premises," 

To  sum  up,  it  is  submitted  that  the  following 
reasons  render  it  undesirable  to  bring  the  one-child 
home  under  the  Act,  viz.  : — 

{a)  The  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1896. 

(6)  The  almost  certain  loss  of  the  best  form  of 
infant  home,  and  consequent  loss  of  influence  for  good 
on  the  mother. 

(c)  The  increased  aggregation  of  infants. 

(d)  The  extra  cost  to  the  mother  or  the  public 
rates. 

(e)  The  increase  of  desertion,  abortion,  or  even 
infanticide  likely  to  result. 

And  because  the  ease  with  which   such  a  law — 
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while  it  would  hamper  good  work — would  be  evaded 
by  the  very  people  with  whom  it  is  meant  to  deal. 

Further  it  is  submitted — 

That  the  ;^20  limit  should  be  abolished,  and  penalty 
for  evasion  of  Section  V.  of  the  1897  Act  should  be 
made  more  severe. 

That  five  years  of  inspection  is  sufficient  protection 
for  life  as  infant  life. 

That  if  further  powers  are  given  to  local  autho- 
rities, some  clear  definition  of  unfit  character  and 
unsuitable  premises  should  be  embodied  in  the  Bill. 

Lastly y  that  criminals  determined  to  evade  the  law 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  police. 
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Miss  Frances  Zaneiti,  Inspector  to  the  Chorlton  Union,  said, 
that,  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  she  felt  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Infant  Life  Pro- 
tection Act  should  apply  to  single  cases  as  well  as  to  others.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  a  great  danger  of  forgetting  the  main  purpose 
for  which  the  Act  was  passed.  A  great  many  people  thought  that  the 
Act  was  entirely  directed  against  baby  farmers  and  baby  murderers. 
As  Lord  Denbigh  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  said  in  1896,  it 
was  not  so  much  against  these  as  against  the  countless  number  of 
women  who  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  were  causing  un- 
necessary suflfering  to  hundreds  of  poor  children.  She  herself  main- 
tained that  that  ignorance  and  carelessness  were  just  as  serious  evils 
now  as  then.  Anybody  who  had  had  any  practical  experience  must 
know  what  shocking  ignorance  existed.  Many  of  these  women  were 
kind-hearted,  but  they  would  give  their  babies  improper  food,  and 
use  filthy  long-tube  bottles  to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  they  were 
gossiping  or  doing  their  work.  Then  they  would  leave  the  babies 
standing  in  an  open  doorway  with  another  open  doorway  at  their 
backs,  with  the  result  that  they  would  very  often  contract  bronchitis. 
And,  in  the  hot  weather,  they  would  put  them  for  fresh  air,  in  a 
dirty  little  back  yard  close  to  the  ashpit,  where  flies  tormented 
them.  The  fact  that  coroners  and  inspectors  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Act  was  a  great 
point  in  its  favour.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  matter  if  anybody  did.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
relationship,  no  more  distant  a  relation  than  an  uncle,  aunt,  or  grand- 
parent need  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  there  was  a  real 
love  existing,  people  generally  adopted  the  child  altogether,  and  of 
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course  escaped  the  inspection.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  accepted 
money  at  all,  love  of  the  child  was  not  the  first  motive.  Then  as  to 
friendship,  she  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  friend  of  the  mother  of 
an  illegitimate  child  was  always  the  best  person  to  take  that  child  ? 
(**No.")  This  friend  was  generally  the  first  to  say,  "The  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  her  would  be  for  the  baby  to  go,  and  I  hope 
God  will  take  it."  ("  No,"  and  hear,  hear.)  She  had  heard  that  often 
said  herself.  The  duty  of  inspection  and  notification  did  not  do 
away  with  the  best  class  of  home.  The  best  people  liked  to  be  in- 
spected, and  to  show  how  the  baby  was  going  on.  If  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  was  a  little  difficult  at  first,  that  soon  passed  away,  and  after 
two  or  three  visits  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  mother,  and  make  her  feel  that  she  had  come  to 
find  out  improvements  not  defects.  (Hear,  hear.)  Scores  of  mothers 
notified  single  cases,  and  scores  had  communicated  with  her  regarding 
their  babies.  The  Rescue  Societies  inspected  more  than  anybody  else, 
and  she  was  quite  sure  that  the  single  cases  needed  protection  far 
more  than  the  others.  The  profit  was  so  small  that  there  was  little 
inducement  for  criminal  neglect,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  also 
very  little  inducement  to  take  good  care  of  the  child.  The  woman 
was  bound  to  add  to  her  income  in  other  ways,  and  could  not 
properly  attend  to  the  child,  and  this  was  a  very  serious  evil.  Then 
again,  the  necessity  for  a  coroner's  inquest  in  case  of  death,  did  not 
apply  to  single  cases.  In  regard  to  cases  coming  within  the  Act,  the 
local  societies  could  limit  the  number  of  nurse-children  any  woman 
was  to  be  allowed  to  maintain,  but  in  the  single  cases  the  women 
had  very  often  large  families  of  their  own,  and  the  overcrowding  was 
sometimes  scandalous.  She  knew  a  case  where  a  man  and  woman 
with  four  or  five  children  took  three  children  to  nurse,  and  they  all 
had  to  sleep  in  the  same  bedroom.  She  knew  of  another  case  where 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  child,  a  woman  and  child  and  nurse  child, 
and  a  male  lodger,  not  related  to  them  in  any  way,  all  occupied 
the  same  bedroom.  ("Shame.")  If  she  had  time  she  could  give 
numerous  examples  of  that  kind.  She  would  like  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. What  supervision  could  be  made  by  school  authorities  to 
make  dye  years  a  reasonable  age  at  which  inspection  should  cease? 
And  why  should  criminals  determined  to  evade  the  law  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police  ?  Was  it  not  much  wiser  to  take  away  the 
opportunity  of  their  becoming  criminals  ?  Whilst  every  consideration 
should  be  shown  for  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  first 
consideration  ought  to  be  the  baby.  (Applause.)  Too  much  senti- 
ment was  imported  into  the  matter.  The  birth-rate  was  decreasing, 
and  the  mortality  amongst  illegitimate  children  was  shockingly  high. 
She  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  improvement  in  this  respect 
until  every  single  child  was  brought  under  inspection.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal)  said  she  felt  a  great  respect  for  the 
work  done  by  the  Rescue  Societies,  and  she  thought  that  they  might  be 
aided  and  recognised  in  their  work  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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They  could  be  allowed,  for  instance,  to  do  the  necessary  work  of 
inspection. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Macnaughten  (Middlesbrough)  rose  with  great 
pleasure  to  strongly  endorse  the  lines  taken  up  by  the  reader  of  the 
first  paper  in  favour  of  the  inspection  of  one-child  homes.  He  could 
not  express  sufficiently  his  admiration  for  the  very  able  address 
delivered  to  them  on  the  same  subject  by  Miss  Zanetti.  Objection 
to  inspection  was  a  mere  catch  phrase.  We  were  accustomed  to  in- 
spection in  every  grade  of  life  and  in  every  circumstance  of  our  life. 
We  met  the  inspector  everywhere,  and  why  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  him  in  this  most  necessary  place  he  could  not  under- 
stand. We  were  inspected  on  our  railway  journeys,  on  our  tramcars, 
on  our  'buses :  we  were  inspected  everywhere — our  homes  were  in- 
spected, and  we  were  constantly  meeting  the  inspector.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  there  be  any  objection  to  inspection  under  these  very 
necessary  circumstances?  As  a  member  of  a  School  Board,  he 
would  like  to  take  objection  to  the  limitation  of  the  Act  to  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  Knowing  the  work  of  Wardens,  or  School 
Beadles  as  they  were  called,  he  considered  that  they  had  sufficient 
to  do  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  inspectors  under 
this  Act.  They  had  no  time,  neither  had  they  the  necessary  ex- 
perience of,  say,  an  Inspector  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  It  was  this  Society  which  brought  forward  all 
the  more  glaring  cases.  He  hoped  that  the  resolution  proposed 
would  be  carried  by  the  requisite  majority.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  said  that  he  came  to  this  subject 
with  a  very  open  mind,  perhaps  having  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  views 
held  by  the  reader  of  the  first  paper,  but  after  considering  the  question 
very  carefully,  and  trying  to  draw  as  much  as  possible  upon  his  own 
experience,  the  bias  had  certainly  turned  the  other  way.  He  had 
sent  up  an  amendment,  but  was  told  that  another  would  be  moved  of 
a  similar  character,  so  he  had  therefore  withdrawn  it.  It  read — 
"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  include 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  all  cases  where  one 
child  only  is  taken  in  for  nursing  purposes."  They  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  ladies  who  had  prepared  the  papers  for  having  taken 
so  much  time  and  trouble  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Con- 
ference. They  ought  to  take  into  consideration  very  seriously  the 
admirable  preface  with  which  Mrs  Henniker  and  Mrs  Wethered 
commenced  their  paper,  and  remember  that  unless  they  acted  very 
cautiously  in  promoting  legislation  they  would  only  defeat  the  ends 
they  had  in  view.  Both  papers  were  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of 
extending  the  inspection  to  all  cases  where  a  lump  sum  was  paid 
down,  and  whilst  they  had  had  considerable  evidence  in  favour  of 
extending  the  Act  to  all  single  cases,  there  were  equally  weighty  and 
important  reasons  against  doing  so.  He  was  inclined  to  think  him- 
self that  the  result  of  the  extension  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
("  No,'*  and  hear,  hear.)    He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  that 
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prevention  was  better  than  cure,  and  that  they  might  well  look  first 
to  the  root  of  the  evil.  A  Frenchman  had  said  that  when  any 
trouble  arose  always  "look  for  the  woman."  (Laughter.)  In  these 
cases  he  would  say  **look  for  the  man" — (hear,  hear) — and  make 
him  a  participator  in  the  shame  and  disgrace  and  expense,  then  he 
took  it  there  would  be  very  little  need  for  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Act.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  reasons  given  against  inspection  had 
been  clearly  the  outcome  of  experience  and  practical  knowledge.  He 
knew  of  cases  himself  where  children  had  been  taken  out  to  nurse, 
and  where  they  would  not  have  remained  a  day  had  inspection  been 
necessary.  (A  Voice — "  Better  send  them  elsewhere.")  The  inspec- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Rescue  Societies  must  not  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  that  carried  out  by  public  officials.  The  one  was 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  as  a  rule.  ("  No,  no.")  Well,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  such  by  the  major  portion  of  the  British  race.  ("  No.")  And 
the  other  was  quite  different.  There  was  a  very  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  assertion  that  the  mortality  amongst  children  was  as  great  in 
the  Homes  as  it  was  amongst  the  particular  children  who  were  placed 
out  to  nurse.  The  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  management  of 
children,  no  matter  in  what  home  they  were,  the  absolute  neglect 
from  which  they  suffered,  existed  everywhere. 

Miss  SiDDON,  Vice-Chairman  (Huddersfield)  said  that  the  excellent 
paper  written  by  Miss  Brodie-Hall  had  her  very  hearty  sympathy  and 
concurrence.  Her  own  experience  in  a  large  West  Riding  Union, 
which  comprised  a  county  borough  and  a  number  of  small  townships, 
led  her  to  hope  very  strongly  that  the  Bill  which  had  been  so  ably 
advocated  in  Miss  Brodie-HalFs  paper  would  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  (Hear,hear.)  At  Huddersfield  they  endeavoured,  when  the  Act 
of  1897  was  passed,  loyally  to  put  it  into  force,  and  as  a  preliminary 
appointed  a  competent  inspector  to  go  through  the  Union  and  to 
make  very  careful  and  exhaustive  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
cases  which  might  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  only  three  or  four  such  cases  in  a  population  of 
170,000.  Although  inquiries  were  still  being  made,  there  were  only 
one  or  two  cases  within  the  area  of  the  Union  to-day,  so  that  in  that 
respect  the  Act  was  practically  a  dead  letter  at  Huddersfield.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  found  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
oneK^hild  cases,  and  surely  there  was  the  same  need  that  all  fragile 
infant  life  should  be  protected  against  ill-treatment  and  neglect 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  led  her  very  strongly  to  hope  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Mrs  MvLNE  (Paddington)  said  that  there  was  very  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  It  was  a  point  on  which  she  had  found  it 
difficult  to  make  up  her  mind,  and  therefore  she  regretted  very 
much  that  some  strong  phrases  should  have  been  used.  She  was 
sure  that  they  were  all  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  possibly  could 
for  the  children — (hear,  hear) — for  their  mothers,  and  for  the  good 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  try  and 
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consult  together  and  find  out  what  was  best  to  be  done,  rather  than 
abuse  each  other  for  not  taking  the  same  view.     (Hear,  hear.)    The 
point  that  naturally  weighed  with  those  who  were  advocating  the 
extension  of  the  inspection  was  that  there  were  many  cases  where 
children  were  not    n^lected    criminally,   but    through  ignorance. 
Having  had  a  long  experience  as  a  Guardian,  and  having  seen  many 
cases  of  neglected  children,  she  was  able  to  assert  confidently  that 
those  cases  in  regard  to  nurse-children  were  very  few  indeed  ;  they 
were  very  often  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  in  this  respect  she 
was  not  alone  in  her  opinion.     Only  the  day  before  she  saw  a 
London  clergyman  who  did  a  great  deal  of  work  amongst  the  poor, 
and  she  asked  him  whether  he  had  many  cases  of  nurse-children  in 
his  district.     He  replied  that  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  parish. 
She  asked  him  whether  they  were  badly  treated,  and  he  said  that  as  a 
rule  they  were  treated  distinctly  better  than  the  other  children  in  the 
same  streets.     She  next  inquired  whether  the  registered  houses  were 
the  better  homes,  and  he  replied  that  on  the  contrary  they  were 
not.    Then  again  Mr  Spencer,  the  Officer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  who  administered  the  Act  in  London,  stated  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  consulted  the  in- 
spectors as  to  their  experience  in  the  matter,  and  they  had  informed 
him  that  the  treatment  of  the  single  cases  was  almost  invariably 
better  than  that  of  any  others — "  that  the  single  infant  receives  as 
much  care  and  attention  as  the  average  child  of  the-  poor."    The 
question  was  one  which  affected  Guardians  as  the  trustees  of  the 
ratepayers.     What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  extension  of  inspection 
to  single  children  ?    Reference  had  been  made  to  overcrowding,  but 
how  many  people  amongst  the  London  poor  had  to  live  in  one 
room  ?    Were  these  nurse-children  to  have  more  luxurious  surround- 
ings and  be  better  treated  than  the  children  of  married  people  who 
were  industriously  trying  to  make  their  way  in  the  world?    She 
thought  not     (Hear,  hear.)    The  inspector  would  have  the  power 
to  order  the  removal  of  a  child  to  the  Workhouse.     Were  the  Guard- 
ians anxious  to  have  more  children  thrown   on   to  their  hands? 
Guardians  did  the  best  they  could  for  the  children  under  their  care, 
in  fact  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  upon  them,  but  she  did 
not  think  that  they  wished  for  more  young  children  to  be  sent  to 
them.     Mortality,  too,  was  always  greater  among  children  when  they 
were  gathered  together  in  this  way.     It  was  for  these  reasons  that  she 
placed  herself  on  the  side  of  the  reader  of  the  second  paper.    There 
was  too  great  a  tendency  to-day  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  main- 
tenance of  children  off  the  shoulders  of  the  parents  and  fix  it  on  the 
State.     (Hear,   hear.)     Did  they  intend  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
parents  of  ill^timate  children  to  get  rid  of  them  by  throwing  them 
on  to  the  rates  ?    (Hear,  hear.)    On  the  Board  of  which  she  was  a 
member  they  looked  into  the  applications  very  carefully  indeed,  and 
on  no  account,  unless  there  were  very  grave  reasons,  did  they  take 
an  illegitimate  child  unless  the  mother  went  into  the  House  as  well. 
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It  was  such  a  temptation  to  get  rid  of  the  children.  If  it  was  made 
difficult  for  girls  to  find  homes  for  their  children,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  them  to  say,  "  My  child  must  go  to  the  Workhouse 
because  I  can't  find  it  a  home."  In  conclusion,  Mrs  Mylne  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  they  would  do  nothing  which  was  likely  to 
hamper  the  good  work  which  was  already  being  done  for  the  mothers 
and  children  under  the  present  law.     (Applause.) 

Mr  G.  £.  Quirk  (Eastbourne)  said  that  when  he  came  to  that 
Conference  he  had  a  very  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  Miss  Brodie- 
Hall's  views,  but  having  heard  the  other  side  he  had  largely  modified 
his  views.  (Hear,  hear.)  Miss  Zanetti  had  described  the  ignor- 
ance which  existed  amongst  the  people  who  took  young  children 
to  nurse.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  did  not  confine  itself  to  those 
people.  His  experience  amongst  the  poor  was  that  heavy  mortality 
was  not  confined  to  the  children  who  were  taken  in  to  nurse.  They 
had  been  warned  that  day  against  counsels  of  perfection  which  were 
all  very  well  in  a  copy-book,  and  that  they  must  have  some  regard 
for  common  sense.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  law  at  present,  at  any  rate.  Miss  Zanetti  had  spoken 
about  a  long  bottle  and  flies.  It  seemed  to  him  that  we  must  have 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  away  with  the  flies.  (Laughter.)  He 
found  going  about  chat  they  bothered  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike 
(Laughter.)  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
submit  to  a  great  deal  of  inspection.  That  was  so,  but  the  inspec- 
tion was  not  inquisitorial,  and  affected  all  alike.  The  present  pro- 
posal was  that  there  should  be  differentiation,  and  that  one  cottage 
should  be  inspected  and  the  next  missed — a  very  different  matter 
indeed. 

Mrs  Seel  (Rochford),  as  a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Society, 
Rescue  Work  Branch,  said  that  from  every  point  of  view  that  Society 
did  its  duty.  She  wished  to  support  the  case  so  ably  stated  by  Miss 
Brodie-Hall  and  Miss  Zanetti.  It  was  the  wish,  she  believed,  of  every 
honest  working  man  and  woman  that  the  children  committed  to  their 
care  should  be  inspected.  They  did  not  like  police  supervision,  but 
they  did  not  mind  inspection  by  women  when  it  was  carried  out 
with  sympathy  and  tact.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  said  that  the 
Diocesan  Society  put  out  their  children  for  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  She 
would  like  to  have  that  statement  .verified.  From  her  own  experience 
she  knew  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  put  a  child  out  for  less  than 
5s.  The  Local  Government  boarded-out  children  cost  4s.  a  week, 
and  there  was  a  los.  quarterly  allowance  for  clothing.  In  regard 
to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh's  work,  she  might  say  that  she  admired 
it  very  much  indeed.  It  was  done  in  the  interests  of  the  helpless 
and  innocent.  In  the  heart  of  the  working  man  or  woman  she  had 
found  that  love  and  sympathy  which  they  might  go  very  far  to  seek 
amongst  people  of  the  middle  class.  As  to  the  illegitimate  children, 
she  would  suggest  as  a  deterrent  that  the  mother  might  be  detained 
for  say  twelve  months,  so  that  she  might  have  the  care  of  her  child 
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during  that  period.  She  could  not  help  expressing  her  satisfaction 
at  the  work  which  was  at  last  being  taken  up  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  Guardians,  and  she  trusted  that  it  would  lead  to 
some  satisfactory  results  in  the  future. 

Canon  Denton  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  he  only  rose  to  say, 
as  one  who  had  taken  part  in  a  great  many  Poor  Law  Conferences, 
how  much  impressed  he  had  been  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  Con- 
ference that  morning.  (Cheers.)  He  attributed  this,  partly  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  also  to  the  way  in  which  his  friend 
Sir  W.  Chance  had  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee, 
and  had  furnished  delegates  beforehand  with  copies  of  the  papers 
that  had  been  read.  He  (Canon  Denton)  highly  approved  of  this 
course  when  it  was  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  he  thought 
that  all  present  realised  the  advantage  that  had  been  gained,  for 
they  that  morning  had  had  a  most  interesting  and  dignified  dis- 
cussion. (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act 
itself,  although  he  was  personally  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
writer  of  the  first  paper,  read  for  Miss  Brodie-Hall  by  his  friend 
Dr  Milson  Rhodes,  he  was  also  willing  to  admit  that  there  was 
much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  debate  of  that  morning, 
which  had  brought  so  prominently  forward  the  many  difficulties 
surrounding  the  case,  would  add  to  the  influence  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences,  for  it  would  be  seen  that  in  it  they  had  dealt  with  a 
painful  subject  in  a  practical  and  considerate  spirit.  He  would 
venture  to  say  that  frequent  inspection  of  homes,  such  as  had 
been  brought  before  them,  was  most  desirable.  Ladies  were  the  best 
inspectors  in  these  cases,  and  they  all  allowed  that  such  inspection 
had  a  very  good  effect,  and  the  inclusion  of  one-child  cases  would 
add  considerably  to  the  number  of  homes  to  be  inspected.  The 
Poor  Law  Association,  of  whose  Executive  Council  he  was  a  member, 
had,  as  they  had  heard,  brought  before  Parliament  an  amending  Bill 
including  one-child  cases,  and  he  cordially  endorsed  what  the  Asso« 
ciation  had  done,  and  he  was  very  sure  that  there  was  a  large 
preponderance  of  advantage  from  such  inclusion.  (Cheers.)  He 
would,  before  he  sat  down,  with  the  permission  of  their  President 
(Lord  Cross),  say  how  much  indebted  they  were,  not  only  to  the 
ladies  who  had  read  papers,  but  also  to  those  ladies  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  very  interesting  discussion  in  the'  magnificent  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  where  they  assembled  that  morning. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr  Rhodes  replied,  and  stated  that  the  death-rate  among  legiti- 
mate children  for  England  and  Wales  was  sixteen  and  among  illegiti- 
mate children  it  was  forty-five. 

A  Delegate — Of  what  age  ? 

Dr  Rhodes — One  year  old.  Having  stated  that  last  year  only 
126  girls  were  helped  by  the  Ladies'  Association,*  and  that  37,500 

*  As  this  was  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  for  London  Diocesan  Council 
for  Rescue  and  Preventive  Work  to  be  *'  quite  untrue,*'  allow  me  to  quote  the 
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illegitimate  children  were  bom  in  England  and  Wales,  he  asked 
whether  they  intended  to  allow  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  to 
continue  ?  By  supporting  this  Bill  the  slaughter  would  be  stopped 
to  a  great  extent ;  if  they  supported  the  misguided  action  of  the 
Rescue  Society  then  it  must  go  on.  Did  England  intend  to  be 
behindhand  in  this  matter?  They  had  been  told  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  Act  Was  it  ?  All  France  carried  it  out 
Great  cities  in  America  carried  it  out.  Boston  was  a  dty  with  half 
a  million  of  people,  and  there  all  ill^itimate  children  taken  out  to 
nurse  were  inspected.  It  was  time  that  England  took  her  place  in 
the  forefront  and  did  not  lag  behindhand  as  they  had  been  advised 
to  do  that  morning.  It  was  said  that  most  girls  loved  their  babies. 
Did  they?  He  had  been  a  Guardian  for  twenty  years,  and  done 
hospital  work,  and  he  had  very  seldom  found  an  illegitimate  child 
die  and  the  mother  not  thankful  that  it  had  gone.  Every  physician 
who  had  to  do  hospital  work  would  bear  him  out  in  that  It  was 
a  short-sighted  mistaken  policy  to  grudge  the  money  for  the  children 
and  spend  thousands  on  the  grown-up  pauper. 

Mrs  Wethered  contradicted  most  emphatically  the  statement 
made  by  Dr  Rhodes  to  the  effect  that  in  London  only  126  girls  had 
been  helped  during  a  whole  year  by  all  the  Ladies'  Associations 
combined. 

Dr  Rhodes — I  took  it  from  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Organisatioa 
Society,  which  stated  that  the  Ladies'  Committee  dealt  with  126  cases. 

Mrs    Wethered — It   is    absolutely    untrue.**    (Laughter  and 

foUowiDg  from  the  report  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  :-> 

Ladies  Committee. 


"In  presenting  their  report  for  the  year  1900  the  Ladies'  Committee  wub  to 
express  their  thankfulness  and  sense  of  encouragement  in  regard  to  the  vork 
done,  and  in  view  of  that  which  is  opening  in  different  parts  of  the  Diocese. 
They  feel  that  this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  tact  and  energy  of  the  two 
Diocesan  workers  of  whose  thoroughness  of  method  they  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

The  recently  organised  work  at  Islington,  which  has  gained  a  great  deU  of 
Miss  Kirkman*s  time  and  care  is  now  so  far  established  that  attention  am  be 
turned  to  the  needs  of  some  other  districts.  In  that  way  it  is  felt  that  the  Com- 
mittee can  efficiently  carry  out  an  important  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

From  January  to  list  Dcctmher  126  cases  were  dealt  with.  Of  these  65  were 
sent  to  Rescue  Hom6s ;  24  situations ;  4  preventive  cases ;  14  maternity  cases ; 
12  passed  on  to  other  workers;  10  restored  to  friends;  10  sent  to  hospitals; 
I  died." 

I  leave  to  your  readers  to  decide  who  made  the  "  untrue  "  statement. 

*  Mrs  Wethered  has  ascertained  that  through  inadvertence  Dr  Rhodes  took 
the  figures  of  the  Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Council  as  representing  the  total 
number  of  cases  dealt  with  by  all  the  "  Ladie^  Associatums  "  in  London.  These 
figuresi  **  126  cases,"  only  represent  work  in  one  district  organised  by  one  Diocesan 
worker.  The  "  Ladies  Associations "  represented  on  the  Council  are  18  in 
number,  and  all  combined  have  certainly  dealt  with  2,000  and  3,000  girU  daring 
the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  Ladies*  Associations,  Rescue  Work  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Church  Penitentiary,  the  Church  Army,  the  Refuge  and  Refor- 
matory Union,  and  by  many  other  agencies  in  London. 
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applause.)  She  had  not  come  prepared  with  any  statistics,  but 
she  knew  that  in  one  hospital  alone — Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital — 
over  500  single  women  were  received  last  vear.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  half  these  girls  were  helped  by  Associations.  A  large  number 
of  the  girls  did  not  require  their  help.  She  would  give  one  illustra- 
tion. A  mother,  wife  of  a  most  respected  farmer,  wrote  imploring 
her  to  hide  her  daughter's  shame.  The  girl  came  to  London  and 
went  through  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital.  The  mother  of  the  girl 
found  a  good  home  for  the  baby ;  there  was  therefore  no  necessity 
for  her  (the  speaker)  to  interfere.  If  girls  had  parents  or  relations 
able  and  willing  to  help  them,  it  would  be  wrong  to  relieve  them 
of  their  responsibilities.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Ladies'  Associations 
only  professed  to  help  friendless  girls.  She  must  also  indignantly 
deny  the  statement  made  that  the  mothers  wished  their  babies  to 
die.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  not  true.  The  girls  loved  their 
babies  and  did  not  wish  them  to  die.  As  a  proof  she  would  quote 
evidence  from  a  few  Homes.  Main  Memorial  Home :  Out  of  643 
women,  only  3  were  known  to  have  deserted  their  babies.  Arbour 
Square  Home:  Out  of  70  girls,  only  4  desertions.  Earl  Street 
Home:  Out  of  137  girls,  only  4  desertions.  St  Margaret's  Home: 
Out  of  120  girls,  not  one  desertion.  Sutherland  Street  Home  :  Out 
of  139  girls,  only  i  desertion.  Refuge  Reformatory  Home:  Out 
of  150  girls,  only  3  desertions.  She  must  point  out  that  the  circular 
letter,  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Stepney 
on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Associations,  was  also  signed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  as  a  member  of  the  Lords  Committee  in  1896;  also 
by  Mr  Alfred  Spencer,  of  the  London  County  Council,  as  a 
deliberate  expression  of  his  opinion  after  five  years'  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act ;  also  by  Mr  Rudolf,  Secretary 
of  the  Waifs  and  Strays  Society ;  also  by  Mr  Arthur  Maddison, 
Secretary  of  the  well-known  Society  called  the  Refuge  and  Reforma- 
tory Union.  It  could  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  legislation  was 
stopped  only  by  a  few  ladies.    (Applause.) 

A  Delegate — I  wish  to  ask  whether  there  is  no  attempt  made 
in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  terrible  birth-rate  of  illegitimate  children 
in  this  country?    (Much  laughter.) 

The  President  having  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  amendment,  which  would  really  amount  to  a  direct  negative, 
put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  149  votes  to  68.  This  gave 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority,  and  it  was  decided  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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Rev.  J.  Fromb  Wilkinson  read  the  following  paper: — 

FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES    AND    POOR   LAW 

ADMINISTRATION. 

By  Rev.  J.  FROME  WILKINSON,  M.A., 

Prtsidemt  o/tkg  ffaii^nal  Cwferemct  •/Pritndly  Sachiiet, 


I  THINK,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  that  I  shall  be 
most  profitably  employing  the  time  allotted  me  in  an 
endeavour  to  fix  the  respective  spheres  of  Friendly 
Society  and  Poor  Law  operations  in  the  economic  and 
social  field  before  us,  restricting  the  same  to  that 
period  of  life  when  full  working  days  are  over.  Doubt- 
less this  limitation  of  range  will  not  quite  cover  all 
cases,  but  those  outside  will  be  very  exceptional,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  What  we  specially  want  to 
find  out  is  how  these  two  factors  —  the  Friendly 
Society  and  the  Poor  Law — will  best  work  together 
at  points  where  their  separate  spheres  of  operation 
may  intersect  one  the  other. 

First,  then,  the  Friendly  Society.  Setting  aside 
funeral  allowances,  with  which  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned, the  primary  purpose  of  a  Friendly  Society  was 
and  is  to  provide  an  insurance  against  the  temporary 
monetary  losses  incurred  through  sickness  during  the 
working  day  period  of  industrial  life. 

As  regards  the  actual  working  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  however,  the  situation  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : — There  being  (save  in  exceptional  cases 
which  do  not  affect  the  mass)  no  separate  insurance 
against  the  disability  of  old  age  and  the  consequent 
permanent  loss  of  regular  earnings,  it  is  inevitable,  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  that  the  best  will  have  to  be 
made  of  a  sickness  contract  for  life.  In  all  cases  late 
in  life  the  period  of  full  pay  and  often  of  half-pay  quickly 
runs  out,  and  the  members  will  be  in  receipt  only  of 
'*  reduced  sick  pay "  or  "  further  reduced  sick  pay," 
"  quarter  "  or  half-quarter  pay.     This  means  anything 
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from  IS.  6d.  up  to  5s.  a  week,  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  being  a 
common  amount.  Of  course  there  are  periods,  now  and 
again^  when  the  beneficiary  finds  himself  without  even 
this  small  fruit  of  the  thrift  tree  of  his  own  planting ; 
**as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  tree,  two  or  three  berries 
in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough." 

It  is  evident  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  live  on  such 
a  provision ;  unable,  I  mean,  to  maintain  the  lowest 
standard  of  comfort  that  will  furnish  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  subsistence,  unaided  and  unassisted  from 
without ;  again,  that  unless  such  supplementary  pro- 
vision is  regularly  forthcoming  from  relatives,  friends, 
or  charity,  he  will  have  to  go  to  his  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  for  it.  Here  it  is,  then,  that  the  respective  spheres 
of  thrift  and  Poor  Law  intersect— -come  into  contact  and 
operate  one  on  the  other. 

But  you  will  tell  me  these  cases  of  contact  are  but 
few  in  number ;  a  mere  handful  out  of  the  grand  total 
of,  say,  the  6,000,000  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
(registered  and  unregistered)  in  England  and  Wales, 
or  of  the  209,000  persons  of  sixty-five  years  and  up- 
wards who,  according  to  the  latest  Blue  Book  I  have 
seen,  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  according  to  the 
one  day's  count  {winter). 

What  are  the  number  of  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  (not  of  those  who  some  time  may  have  been 
members)  who  are  placed  in  the  unfortunate  position, 
and  under  the  harsh  necessity,  of  making  application 
to  the  Guardians  to  supplement  their  reduced  sick  pay 
by  grants  of  out-relief  ?  I  am  afraid  any  statistics  we 
have  bearing  on  this  point  will  not  help  ys  much.  It 
was  stated  at  a  meeting  in  London  the  other  day  by 
the  arbitrator  of  the  Royal  Hearts  of  Oak  Yearly 
Dividing  Friendly  Society,  Mr  Hastings  Medhurst, 
that  *'  we  have  at  the  present  moment  in  the  great  and 
small  Friendly  Societies  of  the  country  about  240,000 
members  who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over."  It 
is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  considering  that  this 
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gentleman  in  his  travels  into  the  world  of  economics 
has  discovered  a  far  larger  number  of  members  of 
registered  Friendly  Societies  than  the  Chief  Registrar 
can  find,  not  to  say  a  humble  individual  like  myself, 
who  must  only  lay  claim  to  having  been  the  gentleman 
referred  to  by  the  late  Poet  Laureate  in  his  prize 
Wordsworthian  line — 

"  A  Mr  Wilkinson,  a  clergyman.'' 

Mr  Medhurst  went  on  to  inform  his  audience  that 
"about  one  in  six  of  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  do  come  in 
their  declining  years  ...  to  apply  to  the  cold  charity 
of  the  Guardians,"  and  this  he  takes  to  mean  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  some  40,000  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  same 
"cold  charity."  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  local  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  who  are 
present  here  to-day  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon 
this  figure.  I  give  it  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is 
for  you,  gentlemen,  to  appraise  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  rely,  as  has 
been  frequently  done,  upon  such  returns  as  those  made 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Aged  Poor,  or  to 
members  of  subsequent  inquiries  into  the  old  age  pen- 
sion question.  Such  returns  have  been  made  by  a 
select  few  only  of  the  different  types  of  mutual  thrift 
associations  which  come  under  the  Friendly  Society 
system,  and  come  for  the  most  part,  if  not  indeed 
altogether,  from  those  societies  in  which  one  would 
expect  to  find  the  minimum  rather  than  the  maximum 
percentage  of  members  applying  for  parochial  relief 
I  refer  especially  to  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  The  late 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  latter  order,  for  instance, 
submitted  figures  to  the  Aged  Poor  Commissioners 
which  showed  that  490  only  out  of  an  English  mem- 
bership of  526,000  had  applied  for  Poor  Law  relief 
during  the  past  five  years. 
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It  altogether  depends  upon  the  age  of  a  Friendly 
Society  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  old  members 
it  will  have  upon  its  books.  Also,  it  being  a  question 
of  age,  we  shall  expect  to  find  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  coming  from  the 
smaller  benefit  societies,  from  the  local  clubs  rather 
than  from  the  affiliated  orders,  the  large  centralised 
class  and  county  societies.  And  again,  these  old- 
fashioned  local  clubs  would  have  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  less  highly-paid  wage-earners  among 
their  aged  members  than  the  newer  and  more  developed 
Friendly  Society. 

It  seems  certain  that  **the  number  of  Friendly 
Society  men  who  are  obliged  to  make  application  to  the 
Poor  Law  is  not  infinitesimal,"  as  has  been  confidently 
asserted.  I  am  confident,  too,  of  this,  that  the  necessity 
that  compels  the  aging  and  aged  member  to  resort 
to  the  **  Board"  is  unfortunately  on  the  increase,  and 
if  things  remain  as  they  are,  the  increase  of  ratio  will 
be  more  rapid  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day.  Indeed, 
this  numerical  increase  has  already  begun  in  some 
centres,  such,  for  instance,  as  Birmingham.  You  must 
not  expect,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  difficulty 
of  how  to  treat  these  cases  will  be  lessened  at  all  in 
the  near  future. 

IL 

I  turn  to  the  Poor  Law  factor.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  with  very  contentious  matter.  I  can  only  say 
I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
a  dispassionate  point  of  view.  *  Fortunately  there  is 
no  necessity  to  call  in  question  the  noble  work  effected 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
1834,  so  far  as  the  one  problem  before  them  was 
concerned — namely,  able-bodied  pauperism ;  that  work 
has  been  continued  by  their  successors  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  Local  Government  Boards.  But  the  out- 
look we  have  to  deal  with  to-day  is  one  altogether 

3H 
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apart  from  that  of  1 834 ;  it  does  not  concern  the  able- 
bodied  poor  who  are  able  to  work,  but  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor  who  are  physically  unable  to  follow  their 
accustomed  calling  and  to  take  their  regular  earnings. 
Senile  decay  lays  its  grip  upon  them  and  arrests  their 
labour. 

Now,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  New  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1834  was  by  itself  little  more  than  a  framework 
which  had  to  be  filled  in  with  the  general  orders  and 
instructional  letters  of  specially  appointed  Commis- 
sioners and  their  successors.  What  the  principles  were 
which  guided  the  Commissioners  we  have  preserved 
for  us  in  their  Reports.  The  central  authority,  how- 
ever, never  issued  any  definite  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aged  and  infirm.  No  reference  is  made 
to  these  (if  the  very  full  index  I  have  before  me  is 
correct)  in  the  Act  of  1834,  save  in  a  single  clause, 
to  which  I  shall  return  presently.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "as  you  were  in 
'34  "  does  not  apply.  There  is  nothing  definite  on  this 
head,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  go  back  to.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
year  1839,  in  which,  after  reference  to  attacks  which 
had  been  made  upon  them  for  not  issuing  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  offer  of  the  **  House "  only  being 
made  to  the  aged,  they  say,  **  We  do  not  require  aged 
and  infirm  paupers  to  be  relieved  only  in  the  Work- 
house" (p.  32),  and  they  add  that  it  is  not  their 
intention  to  issue  any  such  rule  in  regard  to  such 
aged  and  infirm. 

But  we  may  go  further.  We  have  direct  evidence 
that  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  not  onlv  to 
have  exceeded  their  powers,  but  to  have  violated  the 
very  Act  under  which  they  had  received  their  appoint- 
ment, and  which  was  itself  the  outcome  of  the  famous 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  the  labours  of  which,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  England  owes  its  economic 
salvation.     I  refer  to  Clause   27.     Shorn  of  what  a 
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plain  man  would  call  legal  redundancies,  it  reads  as 
follows: — "Any  two  Justices  usually  acting  for  the 
district  wherein  the  Union  is  situated,  at  their  just 
and  proper  discretion,  may  direct  that  relief  shall  be 
given  to  any  adult  person  who  shall  from  old  age  or 
infirmity  of  body  be  wholly  unable  to  work,  without 
requiring  that  such  person  shall  reside  in  any  Work- 
house, and  shall  desire  to  receive  the  same  out  of  a 
Workhouse/'  The  intention  of  this  enactment  seems 
obvious.  The  Commissioners  were  afraid  that,  if  they 
admitted  at  all  the  principle  of  out-relief  into  the  Board 
Room  at  the  time  the  Act  became  law,  it  would 
weaken  the  severe  treatment  they  had  in  a  general 
way  to  mete  out ;  they  were  like,  as  has  been  aptly 
said,  hospital  doctors  on  the  battlefield  dealing  with 
terrible  economic  and  social  wounds  which  were  de- 
structive of  national  life  and  national  character,  and 
their  time  was  taken  up  with  the  treatment  of  such. 

It  may  be — I  do  not  know — that  this  overlooked 
clause  dealing  with  the  aged  and  infirm  was  an  inser- 
tion into  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to 
preserve  what  we,  as  a  nation  having  a  past  history, 
so  tenaciously  cling  to,  the  lines  of  continuity.  To 
my  mind  the  case  is  clear  that  the  Act  of  1834 
contemplated  that  the  aged  and  past-work  applicants 
should,  under  normal  circumstances,  receive  adequate 
relief  out  of  the  Workhouse. 

So  much  for  the  Poor  Law  factor. 

in. 

There  only  remains  the  question  of  special  or  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
who  come  under  the  category  of  being  aged  and  infirm, 
and  who,  being  in  receipt  of  reduced  sick  pay,  apply 
for  outdoor  parochial  relief.  We  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  two  factors  may  be  in  operation  as 
co-ordinate  contributors  to  a  certain  weekly  allowance. 

Just  a  word  on  the  definition  of  the  qualification  of 
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destitution  before  we  proceed.  I  plead  guilty  of  trying 
to  be  a  person  who  in  a  small  way  attempts  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  best  practical  possible  under  the  conditions 
in  force.  A  definition  will  be  found  in  the  majority 
Report  of  the  Aged  Poor  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
"destitution  in  practice  means  the  absence  of  the 
reasonable  necessaries  of  life,  according  to  the  normal 
standard  of  the  times"  (Majority  Report  of  Aged 
Poor  Commission,  p.  xlvi.).  I  trust  some  such 
definition  may  be  generally  accepted  without  the  heart 
(to  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  Board  Room  such 
strenuous  objection  has  been  offered)  being  unduly 
brought  into  play. 

But  the  objector  intervenes.  *•  Reference  to 
character  should  not  influence  the  Guardians,  whose 
official  duty  is  to  relieve  destitution.  For  the  worst 
character  they  are  bound  to  do  this  adequately  and 
humanely;  for  the  best  character  ('deserving'  is  the 
stock  phrase)  they  should  officially  do  nothing  more " 
(Mr  Albert  Pell).  And  again  I  must  lay  claim  to  take 
the  practical  side.  Such  non-moral,  non-ethical  treat- 
ment of  humanity  is  no  longer  possible  in  respect  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  applicants  for  relief  since  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894.  In  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  Boards  of  Guardians,  discrimination,  of 
which  character  is  an  ingredient,  is  shown. 

So  at  last,  after  I  am  afraid  being  kept  waiting 
outside  the  Board  Room  door  a  considerable  time,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  the  applicants  who,  being  members 
of  a  Friendly  Society,  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and 
have  practically  nothing  more  to  live  upon  than  reduced 
sick  pay  of  from  is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  week,  or  at  the  very 
most  5s.  After  the  Guardians  have  decided  to  grant 
out-relief,  they  will  take  into  consideration  the  following 
special  enactment  bearing  upon  the  cases  before  them  : — 
•*  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Board  of  Guardians,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  grant  out  of  the  poor  rates  to  any  person 
otherwise  entitled  to  such  relief,  notwithstanding  that 
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the  said  person  shall,  by  reason  of  his  membership  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  be  in  receipt  of  any  sum,  and  that  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  the  relief  that  shall  be  granted 
to  such  person  being  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  whether  they  will  or  will  not  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  which  may  be  received  by 
him  from  such  Friendly  Society*'  (Outdoor  Relief 
[Friendly  Societies]  Act,  1894). 

This  permissive  enactment  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Amendment  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill  of  the  last  parlia- 
mentary session  seeks  to  limit  so  far  as  that  "  in 
granting  outdoor  relief  to  a  member  of  a  Friendly 
Society  the  Board  of  Guardians  shall  not  take  into 
consideration  any  sum  received  from  such  Friendly 
Society  as  sick  pay,  except  in  so  far  as  such  sum  shall 
exceed  5s.  a  week." 

The  strong  and  united  feeling  among  Friendly 
Society  men  is  this  :  y\.  B.  (the  member  seeking  relief) 
has  some  small  sum  paid  to  him  from  his  Friendly 
Society,  the  result  of  his  own  individual  thrift,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  case  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  possess  the 
necessaries  of  life  or  reach  the  standard  of  comfort 
that  it  is  reasonable  an  infirm  man,  past  his  working 
days,  should  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  He  consequently 
asks  for  parish  pay.  Will  you  penalise  him,  and  give 
him  so  much  less  than  your  usual  allowance  by  the 
reduced  and  insufficient  fruits  of  his  own  thrift  practice  } 
Or  will  you  give  him  a  preference  over  and  above  C.  D., 
another  aged  poor  person,  who  has  neglected  to  provide 
in  his  working  days  for  himself  and  those  belonging  to 
him,  who  has  had  nothing  between  himself,  when  laid 
aside  by  sickness  in  the  past,  and  the  poor  rates  ? 

If  you  do  take  into  consideration  the  inadequate 
little  of  A.  B.,  then  assuredly  you  are  striking  a  blow 
at  thrift,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  inevitable  reply — 
**  If  A.B.  has  so  much  of  his  relief  taken  off  because  he 
has  done  a  little  something  for  himself  at  his  own 
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expense,  and  is  only  granted  relief  by  so  much  the  less 
than  C.  D.  who  has  done  nothing,  then  indeed  parish 
relief  is  the  best  poor  man  s  club,  for  he  gets  his 
allowance  out  and  pays  nothing  in." 

I  dare  say  that  this  is  not  in  agreement  with  strict 
Poor  Law  doctrine.  Anyhow  you  will  never  get  rid  of 
the  idea,  and  the  feeling  that  A.  B.  should  have,  not 
the  disadvantage,  but  the  advantage,  over  C.  D.  '*  He 
has  kept  himself  off  the  rates  "  is  the  general  verdict, 
'*  and  worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  letter  of  the  law,  his  is  the  more  deserving  case." 
And  it  was  the  rooted  idea  of  doing  rough  justice,  and 
deciding  A.  B.'s  case  on  its  merits,  that  led  to  the 
legislation  of  '94  to  make  strictly  legal  a  practice  of 
long  continuance.  The  sanction  of  the  law  has  now 
been  given  to  this  consideration  of  deservings,  and 
nothing  that  you  or  I  can  do  will  alter  it. 

May  I  express  a  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  taken 
back  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  day  was  so  different 
on  this  point  from  our  day,  that  the  cases  do  not  run 
parallel.  That  was  a  period  when  there  were  no 
Friendly  Societies  ;  in  the  **  great  pillage  '*  the  mediaeval 
guilds,  the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  time,  had  just  been 
violently  disendowed. 

The  Bill  now  before  us  does  no  more  than  make 
uniform  the  principle  contained  in  the  Act  of  '94.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  different  practice  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  militates  against  the  man  of  thrift  who  has 
been  driven  by  severe  stress  to  appear  before  the 
Board,  and  the  hardship  of  his  case,  when  the  amount 
of  his  reduced  sick  pay  is  taken  into  consideration,  has 
been  intensified,  and  the  feeling  in  his  favour  become 
correspondingly  strengthened.  I  will  only  add  on 
this  head  that  the  Bill  received  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  His  Majesty  s  Government  in  its  passage 
through  the  Lower  House,  being  especially  supported 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,   who  is  also  a  great  sup- 
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porter  of  Friendly  Societies.  It  only  remains  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reply  to  objections  which  have  been 
raised  and  will  doubtless  be  raised  here  to-day. 

I.  The  thrifty  man  has  been  told  to  make  a  more 
adequate  provision  for  himself,  so  that  his  reduced 
provision  in  old  age  and  infirmity  may  not  require  to 
be  supplemented  by  parish  relief;  that,  for  instance, 
if  he  had  14s.  or  i8s.  a  week  coming  in  from  his  club 
he  would  not  apply.  Most  certainly  he  would  not. 
But  where  are  we  to  find  this  idealistic  Friendly 
Society  member.*^  He  cannot  afford  to  insure  for 
such  amounts  either  in  the  form  of  sick  pay  or  pension. 
The  full  sick  pay  of  the  vast  majority  of  members  is 
under  i8s.,  and  of  a  large  number  under  14s.  a  week. 
It  is  from  ids.  to  12s.  This  is  the  utmost  thrift 
provision  he  can  afford  to  make,  and  if  he  could  insure 
for  more,  he  would  be  going  beyond  the  value  of  the 
risks,  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  bad  on  both 
financial  and  ethical  principles.  His  wages  only  range 
from  IDS.  to  15s.  a  week. 

Of  this  I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  the  average 
working  man  and  woman  is  quite  unable,  without  as- 
sistance, to  make,  either  by  sickness  insurance  or  old 
age  pension,  an  adequate  provision  for  the  past-work 
period  of  life.  The  utmost  that  can  generally  be 
managed  is  a  weekly  pension  of,  say,  2s.  6d.  ;  but 
even  if  it  is  one  of  5s.,  that  by  itself  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  standard  of  comfort 
for  the  aged. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  a  plain  word, 
not  out  of  season,  I  hope.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  most  highly  paid  members  of  the  industrial 
classes  always  set  aside  for  the  practice  of  thrift  that 
proportion  of  their  earnings  which  might  reasonably 
be  earmarked  for  the  better  attainment  to  that  im- 
portant end  to  the  happiness  of  industrial  life;  but 
from  many  years*  experience,  gained  not  only  from 
living  among  but   with   the   working   classes  of  our 
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country,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  that  the  least  well- 
paid  members  in  their  spending  and  saving  frequently 
err  in  spending  too  little  and  saving  too  much,  when 
portioning  out  the  weekly  income  of  a  household.  The 
maintenance  of  efficiency  during  the  working  period  of 
life  is  the  labourers  stock-in-trade,  his  first  duty  to 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  It  is  sound 
economics  that  a  sufficiency  for  the  present  must  come 
before  a  saving  for  the  future.  Any  savings  of  a 
working  man  invested  in  Friendly  Society  member- 
ship and  any  other  form  of  thrift  which  tends  to  in- 
juriously lower  the  supplies  that  should  go  to  keeping 
unimpaired  full  working  powers,  or  which  should  tell 
injuriously  against  the  growing  period  of  his  children, 
or  the  health  of  his  wife,  should  be  not  commended 
and  encouraged,  byt  condemned  and  discouraged.  It 
pains  me  to  say  that  I  have  personally  known  of  cases 
not  a  few  in  which  not  only  hardship  but  want  was 
felt  and  patiently  endured  by  the  members  of  the 
household  in  order  that  the  father  s  and  the  boys'  club 
money  should  not  get  behind  and  they  fall  out  of 
benefit  or  lose  membership.  The  intimate  knowledge 
which  is  required  before  an  outsider  can  find  this  pain- 
ful fact  out  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  Those  that  really 
suffer  the  most  are,  like  the  deep  waters,  silent. 

2.  As  for  the  line  taken  in  this  matter  by  the 
Friendly  Societies  not  having  been  well  debated  and 
considered,  I  would  say,  we  are  not  wont  to  waste  our 
time  over- a  question  upon  which  Friendly  Society  men 
have  never  had  two  opinions.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
united  opinion,  and  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies  was  the  promoter  of  the  Act  of 
1894,  so  is  it  of  the  present  Amending  Bill.  That 
Conference  speaks  directly  on  behalf  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  four  million  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
indirectly  for  another  two  millions. 

3.  Again,  the  Guardians  have  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  to 
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which  any  applicant  may  belong,  whether  it  should  be 
classed  as  Ai,  iE,  E,  or  I.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  of  encouraging  "good,"  **bad,"  or  ** indifferent." 
Whether  the  applicant  s  Friendly  Society  insurance  is 
secure  or  insecure  is  no  concern  of  the  Guardians, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  Parliament,  but  of  the 
individual.  Only  so  long  as  he  is  in  receipt  of  reduced 
sick  pay  can  he  make  his  claim. 

4.  This  leads  me  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
Amending  Bill  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is 
particular  in  its  definition,  and  that  it  limits  cases  for 
which  the  Bill  seeks  to  provide  to  those  in  which  a 
small  weekly  sum — not  exceeding  5s. — is  received  from 
a  Friendly  Society  as  sick  pay.  It  is  altogether  beside 
the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  ask  our 
members  to  become  paupers  in  order  to  obtain  for 
them,  in  the  guise  of  parish  relief,  old  age  pensions, 
telling  them  that  until  they  have  lost  their  rights  of 
citizenship  the  nation,  of  which  they  have  been  the 
wealth  producers,  will  not  come  to  their  assistance. 

5.  But  you  will  ask,  **  Is  there  no  danger  ahead  that 
this  objectionable  course  may  be  taken  ?"  If  this  Bill 
continues  to  be  opposed,  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
continue  to  take  into  consideration  the  reduced  sick 
pay  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  undoubtedly 
there  is.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  democratised,  and 
unless  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  modest  request  now 
made,  the  position  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain  in 
its  main  lines  the  policy  of  1834,  which  in  its  saving 
work  has  added  so  abundantly  to  the  national  store 
of  fine  gold  of  personal  worth,  will  be  rendered  less 
secure.  We  must  remember  it  always  was  the  policy 
of  a  minority.  I  respectfully  ask,  is  it  wise  to  endanger 
the  whole  structure  by  vetoing  a  small  alteration  in 
the  building  which  will  not  affect  the  great  work  of 
the  original  designers  and  builders  } 
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Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck  read  the  following^ paper: — 

THE    POOR    LAW   AND    FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES. 

By  Rev.  F.  C.  CLUTTERBUCK, 


When  I  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Confer- 
ence if  I  would  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  had  just 
come  from  attending  a  meeting  of  the  South- Eastern 
and  Metropolitan  District  Poor  Law  Conference,  and 
had  listened  to  a  very  admirable  paper  on  this  same 
subject,  read  by  Mr  Mackay,  the  author  of  "The  His- 
tory of  the  English  Poor  Law."  After  that  paper 
there  seemed  very  little  more  to  say ;  and  I  would 
commend  its  perusal  to  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence. I  have  therefore  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  this 
Conference  if  I  do  not  place  before  them  anything 
new,  and  would  apologise  to  Mr  Mackay  if  I  unwit- 
tingly appropriate  any  of  his  remarks ;  for  I  have 
purposely  mt  read  his  paper  since  I  heard  it,  though 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  that  this  particular  proposal,  as  embodied  in  the 
**  Out-relief  Friendly  Societies*  Bill "  of  last  session  of 
Parliament,  now  again  to  be  introduced,  '*  will  not  be 
an  advantage  to  the  Friendly  Societies  or  to  the  com- 
munity at  large." 

The  line  I  have  set  out  for  myself  is  **good  ad- 
ministration "  (and  by  that  I  mean  strict  administra- 
tion) as  the  best  way  to  encourage  people  to  join 
Friendly  Societies  to  provide  both  for  sickness  and 
old  age  pensions.  And  in  this  many  whom  I  shall 
quote  agree.  We  may  differ,  and  differ  very  greatly, 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  but  I  take  it  that 
every  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  this 
Conference  desires,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  lessen  that 
terrible  weight  of  pauperism  which  is  a  blot  on  our 
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civilisation.     But  this  particular  Bill  invites  a  man  to 
make  himself  a  pauper. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  any  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions,  whether  universal  or  partial,  will  accomplish 
this  object.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  embodied 
in  this  Bill  is  an  endeavour  to  establish  old  age  pen- 
sions by  a  side  wind. 

It  is  true  that  the  so-called  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies — I  say  so-called,  for  from  a  corre- 
spondence which  has  been  going  on  in  the  newspapers, 
some  people  demur  to  this  title.  I  certainly  disclaim 
the  title ;  for  I  know  of  several  societies  which  were 
not  represented  at  the  Conference,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  had  no  invitation  to  be  represented.  This  Con- 
ference denies  that  they  desire  to  establish  old  age 
pensions,  but  in  the  appeal  which  they  have  lately 
issued  to  Boards  of  Guardians  asking  them  to  support 
this  Bill,  while  they  say,  **the  said  Bill  in  no  way 
touches  upon  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  and 
that  any  such  question  in  connection  with  its  provisions 
is  altogether  outside  the  intention  of  the  promoters ; " 
and  again,  **that  few  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
seek  parochial  relief  is  unanimously  affirmed  by  all 
authorities,  only  severe  stress  induces  such  persons  to 
seek  assistance  from  the  Guardians,  and  then  chiefly  in 
old  age''  In  the  interest  of  such  we  respectfully  ask 
your  support  of  this  Bill."  This  sounds  very  much 
like  old  age  pensions. 

I  maintain  that  neither  this  Bill  nor  an  Old  Age 
Pension  Bill  will  in  any  great  degree  diminish  indoor 
pauperism,  and  that  it  will  tend  rather  to  increase  out- 
door pauperism. 

At  the  Trades  Union  and  Co-operative  Union  Con- 
gress the  other  day,  which  advocated  universal  pensions 
for  every  one  after  sixty-five,  thriftless  and  thrifty — 
a  scheme  which  has  the  merit  of  being  logical — though, 
as  was  remarked  by  The  Guardian,  **  it  is  discouraging 
to  find  an  extravagant  and  hopelessly  impracticable 
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scheme  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  representa- 
tives of  organised  labour."  At  that  Conference  the 
Chairman,  Mr  W.  C.  Steadman,  said  that  there  were 
half  a  million  of  persons  in  Workhouses  over  sixty-five 
and  if  universal  old  age  pensions  were  given  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  from  ;^4,ooo,ooo  to  ^6,ooo,ooo  a  year 
by  getting  these  people  out  of  the  Workhouse-  There 
is  no  greater  fallacy  imaginable.  As  it  happened,  in 
the  same  paper  which  reported  this  meeting,  there  were 
some  statistics  with  reference  to  the  Newington  Work- 
house, made  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  which  occu- 
pied 13  afternoons,  by  Miss  Sellars.  Out  of  437  women, 
239  were  too  infirm  to  live  with  their  relations,  even 
if  they  had  any  with  whom  they  could  live ;  there 
were  only  102  who  had  relations,  and  these  in  86  cases 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  them  with  a  home ; 
which  left  only  16  who  could  leave  the  Workhouse 
if  they  were  paid  5s.  a  week  by  the  Guardians.  Of 
the  men,  out  of  288  there  were  only  10  in  the  same 
category. 

In  a  paper  read  at  last  year's  Conference  by  Miss 
B.  Walton  Evans,  she  gives  the  number  in  the  Poplar 
Union  as  47  out  of  1,000.  •These  figures  agree  very 
much  with  my  own  experience  in  our  own  Union,  and 
therefore  I  take  it  that  we  should  find  a  very  similar 
percentage  in  all  Unions.  My  own  impression  is 
that  it  would  be  rather  less.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  more  than  3  per  cent,  so  that  Mr  Steadman's  half 
million  would  be  largely  reduced.  But  even  if  it  were 
done,  and  this  system  carried  out  even  in  this  limited 
way,  I  think,  with  Miss  Evans,  that  **it  is  fraught 
with  great  dangers  without  very  strict  supervision." 
No,  I  take  rather  the  opinion  of  Mr  Brabrook,  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  as  expressing  the  real 
opinion  and  best  welfare  of  the  Friendly  Societies, 
who  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr  Mackay  s 
paper  at  the  South- Eastern  and  Metropolitan  District 
Conference,    having  said   that   he   had   expressed  an 
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opinion  contrary  to  the  Bill,  an  opinion  admitted  as 
having  been  made  to  him  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  said — **  In  the  first  place, 
the  Friendly  Societies  and  the  Poor  Law  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  each  other.  They  were  oil  and 
water.  The  very  purpose  of  the  Friendly  Societies  was 
that  there  should  be  for  them  no  Poor  Law  relief,  and 
that  every  one  should  provide  for  his  own  wants,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  people  to  throw 
themselves  on  public  charity.  The  Friendly  Societies, 
he  thought,  had  carried  out  that  principle  with  a  suc- 
cess which  had  been  really  marvellous.  It  was  beyond 
contradiction  that  the  proportion  of  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  who  applied  for  relief  of  any  sort 
from  the  Guardians  was  infinitesimally  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  population 
who  applied  for  relief,  and  when  that  was  understood 
and  studied,  it  was  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  in  preventing  their  members  having 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  had  been  fulfilled  with 
abundant  success."  Under  the  Bill  **they  would  have 
a  modified  system  of  giving  old  age  pensions,  through 
the  Poor  Law,  to  a  person  who  was  a  member  of  a 
Friendly  Society  and  receiving  sick  pay."  Having 
referred  to  the  large  number  of  old  age  pension 
schemes,  nearly  a  hundred  coming  before  the  Com- 
mittee, over  which  Lord  Rothschild  presided,  and 
new  ones  coming  out  almost  every  day,  he  said — 
**This  new  Bill,  however,  was  a  measure  to  give  old  age 
pensions  upon  condition  that  a  man  pauperised  himself 
first.  He  had  to  declare  falsely  that  he  was  destitute, 
and  the  Guardians  were  prohibited  from  questioning 
the  fact.  They  were  required  to  give  him  that  which 
it  was  necessary  he  should  have  to  live  upon,  solely 
on  condition  that  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  passing 
himself  off  as  a  pauper  when  he  was  not  one."  I  think 
that  all  Poor  Law  reformers — particularly  those  who 
have  tried  a  strict  administration  with  regard  to  out- 
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door  relief,  not  because  they  wish  to  save  the  rates 
and  their  own  pockets,  but  because,  as  is  stated  in  their 
reports  by  the  famous  Bradfield  Union,  '*  they  are 
convinced  that  if  their  action  is  fairly  and  intelligently 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  largely  reduced 
pauperism,  and  thereby,  as  a  natural  sequence,  to  have 
assisted  materially  in  the  improvement  of  the  labouring 
classes,"  nor  has  this  system,  as  is  sometimes  alleged, 
tended  to  drive  the  poor  into  the  Workhouse —  have  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  action  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  late.  What  were  the  main 
principles  set  out  by  the  Commissioners  in  1 834.  Why, 
**  the  relief  of  destitution  and  repression  of  pauperism." 
**That  the  condition  of  the  pauper  shall  be  on  the 
whole  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  person." 
There  was  the  circular  of  August  1900  on  the  aged  and 
deserving  poor.  At  the  time  it  was  issued  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  General  Election  was  not  far  off,  but  the 
date  had  not  been  fixed.  I  think  it  was  Mr  Albert  Pell 
who,  writing  to  the  Times  immediately  afterwards,  said, 
**  All  doubts  were  removed  now,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  shortly  we  should  hear  that  there  was  to  be  a 
General  Election,  and  so  it  was.  I  can  hardly  think 
that  circular  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  who  ought  to 
know  what  is  the  best  policy  in  Poor  Law  adminis* 
tration. 

This  is  what  Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  says — "In  the 
experience  of  the  Guardians,  the  great  majority  of  those 
applying  for  relief,  even  when  aged  and  deserving,  are 
from  the  thriftless  class,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  of  so 
administering  the  Poor  Law  as  to  lead  to  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  that  class."  It  seemed  like 
an  endeavour  to  establish  old  age  pensions  by  a  side 
wind,  and  savoured  somewhat  of  bribery. 

Then  we  had  this  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies 
Bill),  which,  as  I  said  before,  though  not  brought  in  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  was  acquiesced  in  and 
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supported  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Lord  Northbrook,  in  moving  the  rejection  of 
this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  year,  said — *•  I  com- 
municated with  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  upon  it,  and  he  assured  me  that  although  he 
supported  the  Bill,  it  was  not  his  desire  to  exercise 
pressure  in  this  House  in  respect  of  its  passing.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  find  any 
record  of  this  Bill  in  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
House.  It  was  passed  without  much  notice,  and  I 
was  not  even  aware  that  there  was  such  a  Bill  till  I 
heard  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Morley,  the  other  evening,  in  which  he  called  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  gave  his  reasons  against  it."  He  further 
said — '*  My  reasons  for  opposing  the  Bill  are  two.  In 
the  first  place,  in  my  opinion,  it  introduces  a  very 
important  change  in  the  principle  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  which  ought  not  to  be  brought 
forward  by  a  private  member,  but  which  should  only 
be  undertaken  after  full  information  has  been  conveyed 
to  Parliament,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  In. the  second  place,  no  reasons  what- 
ever have  been  adduced — certainly  none  have  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill — to  show  that  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
not  properly  exercised  the  discretion  given  to  them  by 
the  Act  of  1894."  He  (Lord  Northbrook)  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  on  that  Act,  then 
Leader  of  the  Government — **That  the  Bill  could  not 
be  defended  on  principle,  but  only  because  it  made 
legal  a  practice  which  largely  prevailed.  He  there- 
fore recommended  that  discretion  should  be  left  to 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  the  practice  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  deliberate  negligence  of  the 
Local  Government  Board." 

Lord  Avebury,  President  of  the  South- Eastern  Poor 
Law  Conference,  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  on  this 
question,  said — **  He  only  wished  some  members  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  could  have  been  present  to  listen 
to  the  discussion,  because  he  must  say  that  he  was 
puzzled  very  much  to  think  that  the  House  should 
have  passed  such  a  Bill  without,  he  believed,  any  dis- 
cussion at  all. 

The  Bill  is  wrong  in  principle,  but  unfortunately  in 
Poor  Law  matters — I  know  this  is  the  case  with  many 
Guardians — persons  act  on  sentiment  and  not  on 
principle.  Members  of  Parliament  may  say,  as  one 
of  them  did  to  me,  that  there  was  no  great  harm  in 
the  Bill,  it  would  have  very  little  effect ;  or  as  a 
Guardian  said  in  the  discussion  at  the  South- Eastern 
Poor  Law  Conference,  that  **  his  Board  would  take  no 
notice  of  it  if  it  was  passed."  But  I  do  not  think  that 
is  quite  the  right  view  to  take  with  regard  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  becomes  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  these  questions 
of  Poor  Law  and  old  age  pensions  have  become 
questions  of  party  politics.  In  old  days  people  bribed 
with  their  own  money,  now  they  bribe  with  other 
people's  money ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  "  those  who 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  trust  cannot  be  too  careful 
to  restrain  the  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  to  be 
liberal  at  the  expense  of  others."  Writing  some  time 
ago  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr  Gold  win 
Smith,  an  Oxford  Professor  of  days  gone  by,  used 
these  words  of  warning — **  In  speculative  socialism 
there  is  not  much  to  be  feared.  No  two  socialists 
agree,  nor  has  one  of  them  yet  put  forth  any  definite 
plan  of  the  reorganisation  of  society  on  these  princi- 
ples. The  danger,  which  is  really  great  and  imminent, 
lies  in  the  art  the  democracy  has  now  learned  to  prac- 
tice, of  bribing  the  masses  with  other  people's  money. 
If  this  is  to  go  on  at  once  in  the  nation,  in  the  muni- 
cipality, and  in  the  parish,  what  will  be  the  end  }  " 

No,  all  these  devices  and  measures  will  not  do  what 
we  all  desire  to  reduce  pauperism,  for  pauperism  depends 
much  less  on  destitution  than  on  administration.       I 
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read  these  words  the  other  day  writen  by  a  member 
of  a  Friendly  Society — **  I  look  upon  the  Poor  Law 
system  as  at  present  administered  as  the  worst  enemy 
clubs  have.  As  long  as  people  can  get  a  pension  out 
of  the  rates,  so  long  will  they  refuse  to  provide  for 
their  old  age  and  sickness  by  joining  a  club."  Some 
few  years  ago  the  late  Mr  Murray  Brown,  one  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  who  in  his  re- 
ports spoke  of  Unions  where  **  outdoor  relief  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  with  very  little  heart- 
burning and  discontent  among  the  poor,"  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Abingdon  Board  of  Guardians  was  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  outdoor  relief.  He  said — **  I  am  so  often 
quoting  my  own  opinion,  that  I  am  glad  to  quote  some 
one  else  s  which  agrees  with  my  own."  He  said  he 
had  just  received  the  report  of  Mr  Cecil  M.  Chapman, 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour,  whose  inquiries  had  been  made  in  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Herts, 
Oxford,  and  Shropshire.  These  were  Mr  Chapman's 
words,  after  giving  certain  statistics — **  The  most  im- 
portant question  raised  by  these  statistics  is  whether 
a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  beneficial  to 
the  labourer,  or  whether  it  causes  him  unnecessary 
hardship.  The  answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  my 
inquiries  are  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  results 
produced  in  the  Atcham  Union.  The  experience  of 
that  Union  is  entirely  favourable  to  strictness.  It  has 
encouraged  thrift  in  the  form  of  savings,  increased  the 
number  belonging  to  Benefit  Clubs,  promoted  the  special 
care  of  each  other  by  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  in  some  respects  beneficially  affected  the 
standard  of  wages.'*'  And  again,  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Atcham  Union,  he  says — **  The  pros- 
perity of  this  Union  is  so  mixed  up  with  its  Poor  Law 
administration  that  it  requires  rather  special  treatment. 
I  may  say  that  the  Union  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  late  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  who  was  Chairman 
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of  the  Guardians  from  1836  to  1871,  because  he  al- 
most succeeded  in  abolishing  outdoor  relief  altogether. 
His  policy  was  carried  on  by  his  son  until  1885,  and 
from  that  time  has  been  continued  by  Mr  Bo  wen 
Jones.  The  result  appears  to  be  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  population  of  the  Union  bears  a  good 
character  compared  with  other  districts  in  the  same 
county.  The  number  of  persons  who  belong  to  Bene- 
fit Societies  and  Savings  Banks  is  far  above  the  aver- 
age." I  quote  these  words  as  the  conclusions  of  an 
independent  witness,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  far 
better  way  of  encouraging  Friendly  Societies  than 
this  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies  Bill). 

I  have  demurred  to  the  claims  of  the  so-called 
National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  as  not 
entitled  to  claim  that  they  are  interpreting  the  views 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  great  and  small.  What  do 
we  find  in  an  address,  lately  issued  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters — "  We 
prefer  to  look  to  the  continuance  of  the  operations  of 
the  principle  of  self-help  and  independence  as  a  means 
of  effecting  the  social  regeneration  of  the  people,  and 
would  encourage  men  and  women  to  strive  to  improve 
their  own  position  rather  than  depend  upon  doles 
from  the  State — doles,  bear  in  mind,  which  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  by  you  in  common  with  others." 

Outdoor  relief  is  a  dole  from  the  rates,  and  I  fail 
to  see  how  one  differs  from  the  other. 

Again,  this  address  says — *'  As  for  what  Friendly 
Societies  should  do,  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  insist  upon  all  new  members  paying  for  a 
pension,  either  with  or  without  sick  pay  in  old  age, 
and  also  give  facilities  for  existing  members  to  ex- 
change their  present  benefits  for  benefits  to  include  a 
pension.**  That  seems  to  me  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  I  object  entirely  to  universal  pensions  as 
being  wrong  in  principle ;  I  object  to  State-aided  or 
rate-aided  pensions  as  being  impracticable,  and  also 
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not  likely  to  encourage  thrift  and  self-dependence. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  set  up  a  new  machinery  to 
carry  them  out  other  than  that  which  exists  in  the 
Boards  of  Guardians ;  you  may  call  them  if  you  like 
by  a  new  name,  but  they  will  in  all  probability  be  the 
same  people,  doing  exactly  the  same  work  which  the 
Guardians  do  now  when  they  administer  outdoor 
relief. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  wages  of  those  who  labour 
with  their  hands  are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age.  I  don't  agree  with 
this.  We  all  desire  that  every  one  should  be  able  ^o 
earn  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  cerlam 
degree  of  comfort,  and  should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure  time  for  pleasure  and  amusement. 
As  a  whole,  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
was  never  better,  and  from  what  one  has  read  lately  in 
the  Times  on  British  industry,  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  well  able,  if  they  chose,  to  provide  for 
themselves  without  asking  for  State-aided  pensions  and 
outdoor  relief.  In  a  letter  to  the  Standard  some  time 
backj  signed  by  an  **01d  Merchant,"  he  said — **The 
preference  for  amusement  and  having  a  good  time  over 
persistent  industry  with  a  view  to  self-advancement  is 
not  confined  to  the  working  classes.  It  seems  to  have 
become  a  national  characteristic.  We  all  need,  not 
more  education,  but  more  industry,  thrift,  and  frugality 
to  meet  the  struggles  before  us." 

The  agricultural  labourer  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  worst  paid  of  the  labouring  classes,  though  I 
don't  think  this  is  altogether  true  when  all  things  are 
considered  ;  but  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Conference  to  three  societies  which  are  in  purely 
agricultural  districts — two  are  in  Essex,  one  in  Berk- 
shire. They  were  founded  in  1832,  1836,  and  1837, 
and  certainly  wages  are  higher  now  than  they  were  then ; 
then ;  they  all  three  give  pensions  at  sixty-five,  when 
sick  pay  ceases,  and  all  payments  ceases  too ;  they  are  all 
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three  financially  sound,  and  have  between  them  con- 
siderably over  2,000  members.  The  men  who  founded 
them  were  far-seeing  persons,  and  their  object  (which 
has  been  attained)  was  to  make  their  members  inde- 
pendent of  the  Poor  Law  in  old  age.  What  has  been 
done  m  one  place,  can  be  done  in  another  if  there  is 
only  the  will  to  do  it.  I  daresay  there  are  other 
Friendly  Societies  of  a  like  nature,  but  I  have  only 
referred  to  those  I  know  about. 

There  is  the  question  of  what  women  can  do,  as 
P  riendly  Societies  are  as  a  rule  confined  to  men.  The 
Hampshire  Club,  founded  by  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  and 
the  Berkshire  County  Club,  which  was  founded  on  the 
same  lines,  admit  women  into  the  Deposit  Branch. 
There  is  also  the  National  Deposit  Club,  which  has 
branches  in  many  parts  of  England,  which  does  the 
same,  and  it  may  be  some  purely  Women's  Clubs.  We 
want  some  more  legislation  with  reference  to  clubs,  so 
that  it  should  be  publicly  known  what  clubs  are  sound 
financially,  and  whether  their  premium  tables  are 
actuarily  sound.  And  I  am  afraid  there  are  still  some 
clubs  which  hold  their  meetings  in  public  houses, 
which  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  has  been  alleged  by 
some  women  as  the  reason  why  they  dissuade  their 
husbands  from  joining  a  Friendly  Society.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  registered,  and  thereby 
legalised,  if  this  is  the  case.  Fortunately  there  are  now 
plenty  of  good  clubs  all  over  the  country,  so  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  not  joining  one  ;  but  I  am  afraid  there 
are  still  some  rotten  ones,  and  these  should  be  publicly 
advertised,  so  that  if  people  choose  to  join  them  they 
should  do  so  with  their  eyes  open. 

It  is  the  independent  character  of  the  Englishman 
that  has  helped  to  make  the  British  Empire  what  it  is, 
and  I  hope  this  may  be  encouraged  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  so  encouraged  by  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies'  Bill)  or  State-aided  old  age  pensions.  It  is 
the  experience  of  many  Guardians  that  where  you  find 
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outdoor  relief  lavishly  given,  and  places  where  there 
are  many  dole  charities,  there  you  find  the  most 
pauperism,  the  lowest  wages,  and  dependence  on  other 
people's  pockets,  and  a  disinclination  to  join  a  Benefit 
Club. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  while 
they  differed  on  some  points,  were  in  the  main  agreed 
on  this  part  of  their  Report — **  We  are  of  opinion  that 
no  fundamental  alterations  are  needed  in  the  existing 
system  of  Poor  Law  relief  as  it  affects  the  aged,  and 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  interfere,  either  by 
statute  or  order,  with  this  discretion  vested  in  the 
Guardians,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  relief  should 
be  given,  since  it  is  in  our  view  of  essential  import- 
ance that  Guardians  should  have  power  to  deal  on  its 
merits  with  each  particular  case.*' 

And  again,  **We  have  carefully  examined  the 
various  schemes  for  State  assistance  to  the  aged 
which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  great  labour  and  thought  expended  on  them,  and 
the  high  public  spirit  and  deep  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing, which  inspired  their  authors,  we  regret  that  in 
view  of  the  financial  and  economic  difficulties  involved 
we  have  been  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  schemes  yet  suggested,  whether  fqr  endow- 
ment or  assisted  insurance." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor ;  I  think  we  may  well  leave  the  Guardians  to 
deal  with  them ;  but  we  have  to  think  of  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present ;  and  we  are  teaching  the  rising 
generation  a  very  bad  lesson  by  leading  them  to  ex- 
pect that  they  need  not  rely  on  their  own  exertions 
and  thriftiness.  The  Sick  and  Pension  Clubs  I  have 
referred  to  looked  well  ahead,  and  we  see  the  result. 
It  has  been  said  that  **the  increasing  tendency  to  hand 
over  all  great  undertakings  to  the  community  does  not 
make  progress,  and  is  totally  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon   race.     The   Englishman  prefers 
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to  trust  to  himself  rather  than  an  official.  The  Lpatin 
races  prefer  officialism  and  red  tape,  and  they  are  not 
the  progressive  races.'* 

I  will  close  this  paper  with  some  words  of  the 
late  Mr  Gladstone,  which  were  quoted  by  Mr  C.  S. 
Roundell  in  a  speech  he  made  at  the  South-Eastern 
Poor  Law  Conference  in  December  1895,  as  the 
principle  on  which  to  act  in  Poor  Law  as  well  as  other 
matters.  They  were  spoken  on  a  non-political  ques- 
tion in  1889.  He  said — *'  We  live  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  disposition  to  think  that  the  Government  ought  to 
do  everything.  There  are  things  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  and  does  not  do,  I  have  no  doubt. 
If  the  Government  takes  into  its  hands  that  which  the 
man  ought  to  do  for  himself,  it  will  inflict  upon  him 
greater  mischief  than  all  the  benefits  he  will  have  re- 
ceived, or  all  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
these.  The  experience  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  the  spirit  of  true  and  genuinely 
manly  independence  should  be  preserved  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  that  class.  If  he 
loses  his  self-reliance,  if  he  learns  to  live  in  a  craven 
dependence  upon  wealthier  people  rather  than  him- 
self, you  may  depend  upon  it  he  incurs  mischief  for 
which  no  compensation  can  be  made." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  F.  Chandler  (Chorlton)  said  that  he  desired  to  associate 
himself  most  strongly  with  the  views  contained  in  the  paper  of 
Mr  Wilkinson,  and  more  especially  did  he  wish  to  emphasise  his 
remark  that  the  least  highly  paid  amongst  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  who  had  wives  and  families  to  look  after,  had  little  or 
no  margin  wherewith  to  save  and  make  adequate  provision  for  old 
age.  After  listening  to  the  arguments  of  Mr  Clutterbuck,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  be  applied  more  to  the 
present  permissive  power  of  Guardians  than  to  an  amendment  of 
the  Friendly  Societies*  Bill.  Parliament  had  conferred  upon  Boards 
of  Guardians  the  power  to  take  into  account  or  not,  as  they  thought 
fit,  the  amount  a  man  had  secured  through  his  Friendly  Society. 
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The  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  simply  secured  to  them  the 
full  benefit  of  this  arrangement  in  cases  where  the  maximum  amount 
received  did  not  exceed  5s.  per  week.  The  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  were  a  most  provident  class  of  men,  and  it  was  for  the 
poorer  of  them — very  deserving  men — that  support  for  the  present 
Bill  was  asked.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  thought  that  the  Conference 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  read  such 
weighty  and  instructive  papers.  He  was  compelled,  however,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  but  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  express 
his  sympathy  with  the  view  held  by  Mr  Wilkinson.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  because  of  the 
intrinsic  strength  of  the  case  of  the  Friendly  Society  members. 
Their  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  community  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  stress,  in  old  age  and  sickness,  were  very  great  indeed. 
He  would  especially  emphasise  two  points,  and  one  was  that  the 
Friendly  Societies  themselves  had  demanded  and  requested  that 
this  Bill  should  pass.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  he  said  this,  he  thought 
that  the  case  for  it  was  entirely  made  out.  The  National  Conference 
of  Friendly  Societies,  representing,  directly  or  indirectly,  6,000,000 
of  members,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  service 
to  them  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  of  actual  need.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  second  point  was  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  were 
unable,  generally  speaking,  to  make  adequate  provision  for  old 
age.  Though  the  position  of  the  working  classes  had  considerably 
improved  of  recent  years,  the  cost  of  living  in  congested  districts 
in  large  towns  was  very  great  indeed,  and  when  house  rent  and  fuel 
and  food  was  paid  for,  there  was  not  very  much  left.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  propose  that  this  Conference  approves  of  the  Out- 
Relief  Friendly  Societies*  Bill  now  before  Parliament.     (Applause.) 

Mr  0.  Abbott  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  he  had  great  pleasure  m 
seconding  the  resolution  which  had  just  been  proposed.  There  was 
an  entirely  mistaken  idea  running  through  the  second  paper.  The 
writer  had  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  Friendly  Societies  were 
promoting  this  amended  Bill  for  their  own  protection.  The  Societies 
were  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  promoting  it  for  the 
protection  of  distressed  individuals.  There  was  no  attempt  whatever 
to  obtain  old  age  pensions  by  a  side  wind.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Bill 
would  enable  Guardians  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  man  who  had 
struggled  hard  through  life,  and  secured  5s.  a  week  by  his  own  pro- 
vision, had  endeavoured  to  be  a  good  citizen.  If  he  needed  help 
for  his  starving  wife  and  children  then  that  help  should  be  adequate 
and  should  at  once  be  given.  Why  should  they  deal  with  this 
man  through  the  Poor  Law  in  a  less  generous  manner  than  the  State 
dealt  with  every  other  individual  ?  He  believed  himself  that  many 
working  men  could  provide,  and  did  provide,  for  old  age,  and  if  he 
thought  that  this  proposed  law  would  take  the  place  of  this  kind  of 
independence,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     He  knew  of 
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Societies  which  did  provide  old  oge  pensions,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  such  Societies  had  done  more  towards  teaching  working  men 
the  capacity  of  providing  for  old  age  than  any  other  agency  he  knew 
of.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Friendly  Societies  were  prepared  to  teach 
their  people,  and  through  them  the  nation  generally,  the  duty  of 
providing  for  old  age,  and  what  they  wanted  to  see  was  that  if  the 
provision  fell  short  of  what  was  required,  their  members  were  as 
eligible  to  receive  State  aid  in  time  of  need  as  any  other  body  of  men. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  M^CuE  (Sunderland)  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  indeed 
for  working  men  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  and  those  who 
did  so  through  their  Friendly  Societies  only  provided  for  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  5s.  a  week.  Was  that  sufficient  to  keep  any  one  ?  It  was 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  They  were  told  that  a  man  should  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  but  unfortunately  the  poor  people  were 
not  legislated  for  in  that  way.  It  was  said  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  push  old  age  pensions  by  a  side  wind.  Well,  why  not  ?  (Laugh- 
ter, and  hear,  hear.)  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians were  just  the  people  to  give  old  age  pensions,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  power  would  be  given  to  them  to 
do  so.  In  conclusion,  Mr  M'Cue  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  permanent  recipients  of  relief  to  have  to  come 
before  the  Guardians  every  three  months.     ("Question.") 

Mr  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  said  he  should  very  much  like  to 
have  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  have  traversed  very  nearly 
every  statement  made  in  the  second  paper.  He  must  confine  his 
attention,  however,  to  a  few  of  the  salient  points.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  this  Bill  invited  a  man  to  make  himself  a  pauper.  Well, 
this  was  an  assertion  very  easily  made,  but  it  was  without  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  Mr  Clutterbuck  had  adopted  the  old  practice  — "  If 
you  have  no  case,  bully  your  opponents."  (Laughter.)  The  "so- 
called  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  "  had  been  referred 
to.  This  so-called  Conference  was  as  much  entitled  to  speak  for  the 
Friendly  Societies  of  England  as  the  meeting  was  to  speak  for  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  He  would  advise 
the  writer  of  that. paper  to  go  to  Manchester  next  week,  and  attend  the 
meeting  of  this  Conference,  and  rub  shoulders  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Friendly  Societies.  Then  he  would  probably  somewhat  change  his 
opinions.  Friendly  Societies  could  well  look  after  their  own  interests. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  no  independence  would  be  sacrificed  by 
such  a  just  measure  as  that  proposed,  by  the  advantages  which  the 
few  who  applied  for  them  would  obtain.  They  did  not  ask  for 
preferential  treatment ;  they  asked  for  the  same  treatment  as  was 
meted  out  to  every  one  who  had  shown  thrift  in  the  same  way. 

Mrs  Lewis  Clayton  (Peterboro')  said  that  the  point  she 
specially  wished  to  refer  to  was  that  of  women  and  Friendly 
Societies.  If  Friendly  Societies  were  to  do  what  they  claimed  to  do, 
and  what  everybody  was  anxious  they  should  do,  take  the  lead  in  the 
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instruction  of  people  in  thrift,  self-reliance,  and  independence,  they 
must  not  ignore  the  large  number  of  women  who  would  gladly  share  in 
the  advantages  now  offered  only  to  men.  They  all  knew  how  the 
illness  of  the  woman  was  very  often  the  beginning  of  pauperism,  for  it 
meant  heavy  expenses  which  could  be  ill  afforded.  Medical  atten- 
dance only  was  not  sufficient.  How  important  it  was  that  thrift  and 
self-reliance  should  be  taught  through  the  woman  as  well  as  through 
the  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  some  Societies  which  were 
recognising  this  fact,  and  had  been  doing  work  of  this  kind  for  a  long 
time.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  had  established  women's 
lodges,  and  she  was  glad  to  say  that  they  had  one  in  Peterboro'. 
Though  it  was  started  only  some  few  years  ago,  they  had  now  more 
than  100  members,  and  a  most  excellent  work  was  being  done 
amongst  the  women  and  young  girls.  She  appealed  to  all  those 
connected  with  Friendly  Societies  to  do  their  best  to  get  lodges 
started  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.     (Applause.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  (Rochdale)  said  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
had  spoken  had  been  in  favour  of  passing  into  law  the  amended  Bill. 
He  had  been  rather  amused  as  he  had  listened  to  the  speeches  to 
6nd  one  speaker  very  completely  contradicting  the  other.  *  One 
gentleman  said  that  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  obtain  pensions  by 
a  side  wind.  Another  gentleman  said,  "  Well,  if  it  is,  why  not  ? " 
(Laughter.)  Again,  one  of  the  speakers  had  stated  that  this  was  not 
a  Bill  for  preferential  treatment ;  but  surely  it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  Bill  for  preferential  treatment.  (Applause.)  His  question 
to  the  Conference  was — Why  should  it  be  passed?  Why  should 
there  be  preferential  treatment  for  Friendly  Societies  ?  Why  should  a 
man  who  in  his  old  age  had  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  Guardians, 
and  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society,  be  placed 
in  a  better  position  than  a  man  who  had  been  thrifty  but  whose 
thrift  had  taken  another  form  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Sentiment  was  very 
strong,  but  they  ought  to  go  right  down  to  principles  which 
applied  justly  and  equitably  to  all  cases.  He  would  like  to  remind 
the  Conference  that  the  Bill  which  was  passed  in  1894  was  un- 
necessary. It  said  this — "  The  Guardians  need  not  take  into  con- 
sideration, &c."  They  were  not  bound  to  do  so  then  ;  they  had  the 
discretion,  and  he  did  not  see  why  that  Bill  was  passed  at  all.  Inhere 
was  no  legal  definition  of  destitution,  and  as  regarded  the  aged  poor, 
it  had  been  a  matter  for  the  Guardians  at  all  times,  even  under  the 
Reform  Poor  Law  of  1834,  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits — 
(Applause.)  (Voice,  What  about  the  auditor?)  No  auditor  could 
take  that  discretion  from  them.  The  present  measure  said— "The 
Guardians  shall  not  take  into  account,  &c.''  It  was  an  attempt  to 
take  away  from  the  Guardians  absolutely  their  discretion  as  regarded 
a  certain  class  of  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  mischievous  measure, 
and  if  it  passed  into  law,  the  Guardians  would  find  that  they  would 
be  considerably  hampered  by  it.  Might  he  remind  the  Conference 
of  a  case  some  time  ago,  which  involved  a  legal  decision  of  the  High 
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Court.  A  person  who  had  become  chargeable  to  the  rates  as  insane 
was  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  and  entitled  to  "  sick  pay."  The 
Society  took  the  point  that  insanity  was  not  sickness,  but  the  High 
Court  decided  that  it  was.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  of  course,  the 
Society  had  to  pay  the  sick  pay  to  the  Guardians.  What  followed  ? 
The  Friendly  Societies  immediately  altered  their  rules,  and  decided 
that  any  member  becoming  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse,  or  of  an 
Asylum  chargeable  to  the  rates,  should  not  be  able  to  draw  sick  pay. 
Their  old  members  who  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  were 
to  have  nothing  towards  their  maintenance,  repaid  from  the  funds 
of  their  Society  to  which  they  had  contributed,  but  the  Guardians 
must  be  compelled  to  give  Outdoor  Relief  where  Friendly  Society 
men  with  5s.  or  less  than  5s.  a  week  sought  such  relief.  Was  that 
just  and  fair?  (**No.")  He  was  against  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians  being  interfered  with.  He  was  in  favour  of  strict  adminis- 
tration. This  did  not  mean  heartless  administration  by  any  means. 
In  fact,  there  had  been  a  more  generous  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  truly  generous,  in  the  days  of  strict  administration  than  ever 
before.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Lloyd  Baker  (Wheatenhurst)  urged  that  those  who  were 
attempting  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age  should  be  encouraged. 
At  first  he  was  rather  inclined  to  favour  this  scheme,  but  at  the 
present  moment  the  Guardians  had  the  power  to  do  what  was  asked 
for,  and  exercised  it  even  before  they  had  the  power  to  do  so  legally. 
If  the  Bill  passed,  there  would  be  a  great  danger  that  many  men  who 
now  saved  and  rose  to  a  higher  position  might  be  satisfied  with  only 
contributing  to  some  small  Friendly  Society  and  do  no  more.  Per- 
sonally he  had  never  found  low  wages  preventing  a  man  from  saving 
if  he  really  intended  to  save.  Anything  of  a  compulsory  nature  of 
this  kind  would  tend  to  upset  and  destroy  that  increase  in  material 
prosperity  which  was  going  on  throughout  the  generality  of  working- 
class  communities,  and  for  this  reason  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
not  be  passed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  (Ipswich)  said  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  which 
they  were  asked  to  sanction  was  to  tie  their  hands  as  Guardians, 
for  at  the  present  time  they  had  all  the  necessary  discretion. 
It  was  an  intimation,  in  fact,  that  the  Guardians  were  not  to 
be  trusted  to  exercise  this  power-^they  must  take  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  5s.,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  be.  His  own 
experience  of  Boards  of  Guardians  had  been  that  they  often  made 
errors  of  judgment,  but  that  they  were  kind-hearted  in  the  way  in 
which  they  administered  the  Poor  I^w.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  the 
hands  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Boards  who  did  what  was  right 
to  be  tied  on  account  of  a  small  minority  who  did  not  ?  No  good 
reason  had  been  shown  for  taking  the  discretion  from  the  hands  of 
the  Guardians,  and  for  this  reason  he  asked  them  to  vote  against  the 
resolution.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  suggested  treatment  of  Friendly 
Society  members  was  certainly  preferential  treatment.      Members 
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of  these  Societies  had  to  pass  a  doctor,  and  were  healthy  men — why 
should  they  have  favour  shown  to  them  as  against  the  man  who  could 
not  pass  the  doctor,  but  still  was  equally  thrifty.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Gardiner  (Croydon)  said  that  the  Board  he  represented 
objected  to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody,  and  the  proposed  Bill  would 
not  give  Guardians  any  extra  powers,  but  would  compel  them  to  do 
something  in  regard  to  which  they  could  now  exercise  an  option. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  was  then 
put,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority, — only  forty-five  hands 
being  held  up  in  its  favour, — and  the  Conference  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  i2th  March. 

On   Wednesday  morning  Viscount  Cross  took  the  chair  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Dr  Wright  read  the  following  paper: — 

POOR  LAW  AND  CHARITY: 

With  Suggested  Methods  and  Advantages  of  Co- 
operation BETWEEN  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
Voluntary  Associations. 

By  Dr   J.   C.   WRIGHT,   J.P., 

A  Vict-Ckairman  of  the  Grimsby  Union. 


The  existence  of  the  poor  dates  from  very  early  times. 
They  are  found  and  always  have  been  found  in  every 
form  of  civilised  society.  Going  back  3,500  years,  it 
was  said,  "  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 
And  this  in  relation  to  a  people  every  one  of  whom 
was  to  become  a  property  owner  on  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ;  and  yet  the  equality  with  which  they  were  to 
commence  their  possession  of  the  promised  land  was 
foredoomed  to  be  evanescent  and  temporary. 

A  millennium  and  a  half  later  it  was  said  by  the 
greatest  Teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen,  **  The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you,"  and  at  the  present  time, 
though  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  those 
significant  words  were  uttered,  they  are  as  true  to  fact 
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in  our  nation  as  when  first  spoken.  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Our  national  income  is  at  least  a  thousand 
millions  per  year,  and  I  suppose  we  are  saving  and 
investing  ;^2  50,000,000  annually,  and  yet  the  problems 
of  the  hour  are  wealth  and  poverty,  luxury  and  want 
We  have  the  monstrously  rich  and  the  frightfully  poor 
in  our  midst,  and  the  question  of  the  present  moment 
is  not  production,  but  equitable  distribution.  So  for 
four  thousand  years  the  existence  of  the  poor  has 
been  a  tenacious  and  stubborn  fact,  and  their  relief 
an  intricate  and  continuous  problem. 

The  Mosaic  Poor  Laws  are  the  earliest  we  read  of, 
and  Maimonides,  the  eminent  Hebrew  writer,  in  his 
summary  of  **  The  Laws  of  the  Hebrews  relating  to 
the  Poor,"  says.  **  In  every  city  inhabited  by  Israelites 
collectors  of  alms  are  to  be  appointed,  known  and 
trusty  men,  who  are  to  go  among  the  public,  to  receive 
from  every  one  alms  according  to  his  means,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  stated  assessment,  and  upon  every  Sabbath 
eve  shall  they  distribute  the  money,  and  give  to  each 
of  the  poor  food  sufficient  for  seven  days.'*  This  was 
called  the  **  alms  of  the  chest." 

The  really  necessitous  were  to  be  relieved,  but  idle- 
ness and  mendicancy  were  to  be  sternly  discouraged. 
In  addition,  every  forgotten  sheaf  on  the  harvest-field 
was  to  lie,  the  olive  tree  was  not  to  be  beaten  a  second 
time,  nor  gleaning  of  grapes  to  be  gathered,  so  that, 
in  collecting  what  remained,  the  hearts  of  the  stranger, 
the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  might  be 
gladdened  by  the  bounty  of  Providence. 

From  the  early  legislation  of  the  man  who  refused 
to  be  called  **the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter"  we  may 
gather  much  information  on  our  duty  to  the  poor,  and 
anent  the  principles  on  which  we  should  act  in  relation 
to  their  relief,  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  gather 
valuable  hints  from  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  same 
ancient  people,  which  have  been  shown  by  Dr  Birk- 
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beck  Nevins,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Medical 
Institution,  to  be  marvellously  in  advance  of  present- 
day  civilisation  in  many  respects,  including  the  all- 
important  points  of  personal  cleanliness,  disinfectants, 
the  disposal  of  refuse,  and  the  treatment  of  the  dead. 
So  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  association 
of  the  poor  with  society  has  been  alike  tenacious  and 
trying — trying  to  the  poor  themselves,  and  to  those 
who  have  been  perplexed  and  taxed  by  and  for  their 
relief. 

Whether  this  position  is  to  be  coterminous  with 
the  duration  of  the  human  race  is  a  matter  on  which 
opinions  differ,  some  being  inclined  to  maintain  that 
the  existence  of  rich  and  poor  is  an  inevitable  event 
for  all  time,  and  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine 
will  and  arrangement  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
**  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  all."  Anyhow,  there  is  much  to  en- 
courage the  opinion  that  so  long  as  there  are  the  rich 
there  will  also  be  the  poor,  and  the  very  rich  will  have 
a  complementary  part  in  the  very  poor.  A  great 
writer  has  said,  *Mf  we  have  the  millionaire  at  one  end 
of  society  we  are  bound  to  have  the  tramp  at  the  other." 
And  yet  we  entertain  no  Utopian  ideas  as  to  monetary 
or  material  equality  being  possible  to  mankind.  Indeed 
if  equality  were  practicable  or  attainable  (which  is  not 
the  case),  it  would  not  be  capable  of  maintenance  or 
preservation  for  a  single  day  or  a  solitary  hour. 

What  we  hold  to  be  practicable  and  immediately 
attainable  is  the  abridgment  of  the  chasm  which  exists 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  narrowing  of 
the  great  gulf,  which  in  its  present  wideness  is  not 
irrevocably  fixed,  between  extreme  luxury  and  dire 
distress,  and  a  nearer  realisation  of  the  ideal,  **  That 
every  man  should  work,  that  no  man  should  be  over- 
worked, and  that  no  man  should  want."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  work  of  amelioration  and  improvement  has 
been    making  steady  progress  now  for  a  lengthened 
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period.  The  good  work*  of  the  social  redemption  of 
the  poorer  classes  has  been  proceeding  on  progressive 
lines  in  our  own  country  for  some  centuries,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  present  position  with  the  facts  of 
earlier  ages  will  establish  the  contention  that  we  have 
reason  for  thankfulness,  encouragement,  and  hope — 
thankfulness  for  past  achievements,  and  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  with  hopefidness 
and  courage  in  the  direction  of  further  improvement 
and  reform. 

In  feudal  times  the  poorer  populations  of  this 
country  were  serfs.  The  primitive  feudal  status  was  one 
of  servitude ;  the  labourer  was  completely  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  his  service  was  due  to  some  feudal  lord, 
and  if  the  labourer  wandered  away  from  the  place  of 
his  settlement,  the  manorial  courts  compelled  his 
return  and  enforced  his  servitude  to  the  feudal  lord  to 
whom  by  law  it  was  due ;  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  low^er  orders  was  one  of  distress  and  misery ; 
•*  valiant  beggars "  and  "  sturdy  vagabonds "  also 
being  so  numerous,  and  such  a  nuisance,  that  laws 
had  to  be  passed  prohibiting  their  mendacious  prac- 
tices under  penalties  of  (i)  public  whipping,  (2)  loss  of 
ears,  and  (3)  hanging. 

Coming  down  the  line  of  the  centuries,  and  taking 
a  long  leap  to  the  present  day,  how  great  is  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  gigantic  membership  of  the  great 
Friendly  Societies,  the  Savings  Banks,  holding  work- 
ing-class deposits  to  the  amount  of  ;^300,ooo,ooo,  and 
the  higher  wages,  better  conditions,  and  greater  com- 
fort widely  enjoyed  by  working  people  ;  and  we  find  a 
larger  number  outside  the  circle  of  relief,  and  a  pro- 
portionately diminished  number  within  that  circle,  for 
it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  pauperism  is  a  diminished 
and  diminishing  quantity.  From  the  latest  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  we  have  culled  the 
following    pregnant   sentence — **  The   extent    of   the 
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reduction  in  pauperism  as  compared  with  population 
may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  if  the 
average  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  had  borne 
the  same  r.itio  to  the  estimated  population  in  1 900-1 
as  it  did  in  1848-49,  the  average  number  in  1901 
would  have  been  2,012,869  instead  of  781,298." 

The  actual  number  of  all  classes  relieved  on  the 
first  day  of  January  1901  was  801,347.  Of  this 
number  there  were  : — 

Children  receiving  indoor  relief         -        -         50,828 
Children  boarded-out        ...        -  7,547 

Aged  paupers,  sixty-five  and  upwards  •       285,000 

leaving  in  addition,  in  receipt  of  relief, 
including  the  insane  and  vagrants  : — 

Adults,  indoor  and  outdoor     -        -        -         299,859 

And  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief,  exclusive  of  those 
boarded-out 158,113 


A  total  pauper  dependency  of  -        -        -        801,347 

as  agamst  2,012,869  if  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
had  borne  the  same  ratio  to  population  in  1901  as  it 
did  in  1849. 

As  Mr  Mackay  eloquently  says — *' Society  has 
moved  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  slowly,  but  as  we 
can  now  trace,  with  unerring  precision,  from  com- 
munism of  property  to  private  ownership,  from  slavery 
to  personal  liberty,  and  from  the  subordination  of  all 
ranks  under  the  yoke  of  custom  to  the  greater 
mobility  of  a  society  organised  on  the  basis  of 
contract  and  exchange." 

Let  us  consider  the  various  classes  of  the  poor 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  have  indicated  four 
principal  divisions  : — 

1.  The  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  indoor 
and  boarded-out,  over  58,000. 

2.  The  aged  poor,  over  285,000. 
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3.  Children  under  sixteen  receiving  outdoor  relief, 
over  158,000. 

4.  Adults  under  sixty-five  receiving  indoor  and  out- 
door relief,  about  300,000. 

With  respect  to  the  children  we  have  here  the  most 
important  and  hopeful  department  of  our  work  —  a 
branch  of  Poor  Law  and  philanthropic  labour  not  with- 
out its  problems,  but  rich  in  promise  of  success  and 
auspicious  results  to  the  patient  toilers  in  the  field  of 
reform. 

With  respect  to  Poor  Law  children  and  also  other 
children  dependent  on  charity,  let  us  first  ask  what  is 
to  be  our  object  in  relation  to  these  dependent  and  too 
often  despised  members  of  the  community.  Our  pur- 
pose must  be  **to  ensure  a  succession  of  good  men  and 
women."  John  Ruskin  has  said,  *'The  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  in  its  good  men  and  women,  and  in 
nothing  else."  So  our  ideal  with  respect  to  the  indoor 
children  under  our  care  must  be  to  induce  in  them 
good  character,  sound  morals,  with  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  well  developed,  and  shown  in  a  strong 
determination  to  eat  the  bread  earned  by  their  own 
head  and  hands  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a  laudable 
ambition  not  merely  to  be  self-supporting,  but  to  rise 
in  society  and  to  climb  the  ladder  of  distinction  and 
success. 

And  home  life  is  our  remedy  for  the  ills  endured 
by  poor  and  dependent  children,  and  the  promising 
avenue  to  future  comfort  and  success.     Our  motto  is 

Scatter  the  Children  ! 

Scatter  them  from  the  Union  House,  from  the 
Barrack  Schools,  from  the  institutions  where  there  are 
large  aggregations  of  young  life,  and  place  them  in 
small  numbers  (of  average  family  size)  in  homes 
where  they  may  find  shelter  and  safety,  comfort  and 
counsel,  the  inculcation  of  thrift  and  temperance,  and 
the  invaluable  advantage  of  a  good  start  in  life.     We 
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recommend  for  our  children  a  combination  of  two 
systems : — 

Boarding-out  wherever  practicable. 

Isolated  or   Scattered    Homes   in   all  other 

CASES. 

The  home  is  not  only  an  English  but  a  divine 
institution  dating  from  Edenic  times,  and  in  relation 
to  our  poor  and  dependent  children  we  advocate  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  most  nearly  approaches  to 
that  ideal  of  home  and  family  life  which  to  a  large 
extent  has  made  England  a  happy  and  prosperous 
island,  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  aged  poor  at  present  on  our 
hands,  and  in  relation  to  future  exigencies,  when  those 
who,  now  in  earlier  life,  shall  have  reached  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  three  score  years  and  five,  what  shall 
be  our  policy,  and  what  is  the  object  that  that  policy 
should  accomplish  ?  We  would  take  all  aged  people 
off  the  poor  rates,  and  in  the  future  prevent  the  aged 
becoming  a  charge  thereto,  by  the  establishment  by 
imperial  enactnient  of 

A  System  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 

the  said  pensions  to  be  paid  out  of  imperial  funds,  and 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  five  shillings  per 
week,  to  commence  not  later  than  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
both  sexes  to  be  included. 

We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  old  age  pensions 
can  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  thrift  and 
a  spirit  of  healthy  independence.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  to  penalise  thrift  by  attaching  undesirable 
conditions,  and  we  find  an  illustration  of  that  at  the 
present  time  in  New  Zealand  under  the  old  age 
pension  scheme  which  has  been  in  operation  there  for 
the  last  four  years.  An  old  man  who  is  still  able  to 
earn  a  pound  per  week  gets  nothing  from  the  State. 
If  it  suits  him  better  to  work  less  or  not  at  all  he  gets 
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the  full  pension.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  saves  in  the 
course  of  his  life  ,^200,  the  pension  is  paid  him  ;  but  if 
he  is  foolish  enough  to  save  ;^300,  the  State  rewards 
his  folly  by  giving  him  nothing.  We  would  not  give 
our  adherence  to  any  old  age  pension  scheme  that 
would  discourage  and  penalise  thrift,  and  in  our 
humble  view  a  universal  old  age  pension  scheme  would 
promote  thrift  rather  than  rebuke  and  retard  it.  Hope  is 
a  better  stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  than  fear. 
Fear  is  not  a  redeeming  element,  but  hope  has  ever 
been  an  anchor  of  salvation  both  in  things  temporal 
and  spiritual.  Those  who  have  a  little  wish  to  add 
to  it,  those  who  have  nothing  become  reckless  and 
trust  to  what  may  turn  up.  I  can  conceive  of  many 
a  worker  saying — **  I  am  sure  of  five  shillings  per  week 
when  I  reach  sixty-five  years  of  age.  I  will  lay  my  plans 
and  adopt  such  methods  as  will  make  the  five  shillings 
six  or  seven  shillings."  When  does  the  impetus 
to  save  become  vitalised  and  strengthened?  When 
something  has  been  acquired !  The  man  who  has 
saved  his  first  ;^ioo  receives  an  impulse  to  double  it 
Self-made  men  know  that  this  has  been  the  working 
principle  which  has  brought  them  from  where  they 
were  to  where  they  are. 

To  remove  many  thousands  of  the  young  and  most 
of  the  old  from  the  circle  of  Poor  Law  relief;  so 
to  educate  and  train  those  within  our  care  who  are 
under  sixteen  that  when  they  reach  the  age  of  eman- 
cipation they  will  go  out  into  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent life,  never  to  be  again  dependent  on  either 
Poor  Law  relief  or  charity  ;  and  to  place  those  over 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  honourable  associa- 
tion with  ex-Prime  Ministers  and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers 
on  a  pension  list  towards  the  cost  of  which  they  have 
all  contributed  through  the  taxes  in  their  earlier  years, 
instead  of  retaining  them  in  humiliating  connection  with 
the  poor  rates,  would  be  a  very  fine  and  happy  accom- 
plishment (even  allowing  for  a  minimum  number  of  ex- 
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ceptional  cases),  and  our  opinion  is  that  such  a  realisa- 
tion is  possible  and  we  hope  probable  within  no  very 
lengthy  period.  So  we  recommend  the  vigilant  prose- 
cution of  a  curative  work  with  regard  to  the  indoor 
children,  more  honourable  assistance  to  the  aged, 
and  then  the  further  question  arises,  what  shall  be 
our  policy  in  relation  to  the  300,000  indoor  and  out- 
door adult  paupers  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  158,000  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief  with  their  parents  or  other 
Guardians  and  friends.  The  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
are  : — 

1.  That  the  really  destitute  shall  be  adequately 
relieved. 

2.  That  those  who  would  impose  upon  the  rates 
shall  be  detected  and  exposed. 

3.  That  the  tendency  of  the  administration  of  re- 
lief, whether  legal  or  voluntary,  shall  be  to  discourage 
permanent  or  lengthy  dependence  thereon,  and  to  en- 
courage an  aspiration  and  an  endeavour  for  liberty 
and  adequate  power  of  self-support. 

The  position  at  the  present  time  (more  or  less)  is, 
that  deserving  cases  have  meted  out  to  them  an  in- 
sufficient allowance,  either  in  money  or  kind,  and  that 
undeserving  and  non-necessitous  cases  receive  assist- 
ance which  ought  to  be  totally  withheld. 

How  to  weed  out  the  cases  of  imposition  and  to 
more  effectually  assist  the  really  necessitous  are  the 
problems  that  confront  the  almoners  of  the  poor, 
whether  official  or  voluntary,  whether  in  an  associated 
or  an  individual  capacity. 

The  detection  and  punishment  of  the  fraudulent 
and  the  dissolute  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  work. 
The  impostor  should  be  exposed  and  punished,  and 
paupers  who  hide  sovereigns  in  the  mysterious  re- 
cesses of  wooden  legs  and  corsets,  or  in  the  simpler 
and  more  understandable  openings  of  straw  mattresses, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  their  imposition 
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unt3    death  alike   farilitates  discovery  and   |xohibits 
punishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  real  need  and  of 
unobtrasive  suffering  should  have  careful  and  prudent 
attention.  The  real  facts  should  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, and  the  plasters  of  relief  should  be  large  enough 
to  cover  the  wounds  of  acute  necessity  and  deep  prix^a- 
tion.  Many  of  us  have  heard  of  a  case  which  became 
notorious  through  the  medium  of  the  press  a  litde 
mhile  ago,  and  mhich  is  typical  and  illustrative  of 
manv  others^ 

It  mould  seem  that  the  child  of  a  widow  with  four 
children  committed  some  petty  theft,  and  when  the 
case  came  before  the  police  magistrate  the  following 
facts  mere  elicited  : — 

1.  That  the  midow  had  four  children. 

2.  That  she  was  beinor  smeated,  and  could  earn 
onlv  IS.  2d.  per  day  at  blouse-making. 

3.  That  she  hired  a  ten  guinea  sewing  machine. 

4.  That  her  rent  m*as  4s.  6d.  per  m-eek. 

5.  That  she  mas  not  able  to  earn  on  the  average 
more  than  5s.  per  m-eek. 

6.  That  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  giving  her 
5s.  6d.  and  four  loaves  per  meek  out-relief. 

Could  we  have  a  more  striking  illustration  of  how 
not  to  do  it  ? 

Why  mere  these  facts  not  ascertained  before. 
Surely  inquiry-  mas  the  official  duty  of  some  one,  and 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the  police  to  discover 
such  a  case  of  bitter  sorrom-.  And  can  me  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  the  efifect  of  such  conditions  is  to  drive  both 
children  and  parent  into  the  commission  of  crime  and 
the  meshes  of  the  lam*.  Surely  in  such  a  case  litde 
heed  had  been  paid  to  the  principles  laid  domn  in  the 
Local  Government  Board's  Reports  and  Orders,  viz., 
dilieent  and  minute  inquirw  and  careful  examination 
f  the  circumstances  of  ever\'  case. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are  "  Guardians 
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of  the  poor,"  and  we  are  to  be  their  hiding-place  from 
the  storm,  and  we  do  well  not  to  forget  that  whilst 
there  are  many  attempts  at  imposition  by  mendacious 
beggars,  and  knowledge  of  such  cases  tends  to  make 
us  cautious,  and  perhaps  to  harden  our  hearts,  there 
are  multitudes  of  deserving  cases,  and  we  must  not 
permit  the  alienation  of  our  sympathies  from  the 
necessitous  and  deserving  because  of  the  peccancy  of 
the  fraudulent  and  the  unworthy.  But  we  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  our  work  has  two  sides  to  it,  and 
branches  out  into  two  great  departments,  viz., 

Relief  and  Recovery, 

and  whilst  no  case  of  hardship  must  be  permitted,  we 
must  ever  keep  before  us  the  ideal  of  converting  the 
pauper  as  quickly  as  possible  into  an  independent 
member  of  society. 

There  are  two  main  fountains  of  relief  and  assist- 
ance : — 

1.  The  Poor  Rates. 

2.  The  Resources  of  Charity. 

One  main  source  of  relief  is  the  fund  which  is  fed 
by  the 

Poor  Rates. 

A  great  organisation  has  been  created  by  Parlia- 
mentary enactment  (at  the  least  four  hundred  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  passed  in  relation  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor),  with  the  Local  Government  board  at 
the  head,  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  its  President,  with 
subordinate  Boards  of  Guardians  all  over  the  country, 
670  of  them  in  England  and  Wales,  with  inspectors, 
relieving  officers,  and  Committees  almost  without 
number  ;  the  provision  of  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries 
for  indoor  cases,  and  arrangements  for  the  out-relief 
of  those  with  respect  to  whom  it  may  be  decided  that 
they  can  be  more  advantageously  relieved  outside  the 
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House,  or  for  another  reason,  viz.,  **  because  there  is 
no  room  in  the  inn." 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  administration  is  enormous,  reaching 
in  the  year  ended  25th  March  1900  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;^26,3i9,o52. 

In  this  department  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  and  the  distribution  of  relief  are  organised.  In- 
vestigation and  inspection  are  regular,  and  should  be 
careful  and  complete,  and  to  be  depended  upon  alike 
for  the  adequate  assistance  of  the  necessitous  and  the 
rejection  of  spurious  applications.  Towards  this  end 
out-relief  districts  should  not  be  so  large  as  is  often 
the  case,  and  the  ** penny  wise  and  pound  foolish" 
system  of  burdening  relieving  officers  with  an  excessive 
number  of  cases  should  be  discontinued. 

There  is,  however,  another 

Great  Reservoir  of  Relief,  viz..  Charity. 

To  what  extent  that  reservoir  is  tapped  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  A  full  and  complete  tabular  statement 
is  not  available,  nor  can  it  possibly  be  got  together. 
When  we  remember  the  Infirmaries,  the  Asylums,  the 
Shelters  that  abound  in  such  great  numbers,  and  the 
Orphan  Homes  in  London,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Alresford,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  multitudinous 
philanthropic  agencies  throughout  the  land,  all  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  of  relief  and  reform,  we  get 
a  larger,  but  by  no  means  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  great  fountain  of  relief,  and  of  the 
manifold  streams  of  assistance,  finding  their  way  into 
many  homes  and  hearts,  laden  with  the  benedictions 
of  refreshment  and  relief — a  standing  and  irrefragable 
testimony  to  the  benign  spirit  and  influence  of  our 
holy  Christianity,  and  to  the  radiancy  and  new  frag- 
rance it  has  introduced  into  human  society.  A  mis- 
sionary to  the  Japanese  said  that  the  most  effective 
and    convincing    argument  he  ever   addressed    to   a 
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Japanese  audience  in  favour  of  Christianity  was  a  list 
of  New  York  charities.  Their  conclusion  was  that  a 
tree  which  bore  such  good  fruit  must  indeed  be  a  good 
tree.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  charitable 
relief,  we  have  a  great  organisation  to  which  we  must 
call  attention  in  this  paper.     We  refer  to 

"The  Charity  Organisation  Society.*' 

The  objects  and  methods  of  operation  of  this  So- 
ciety, with  the  attained  results,  are  a  deeply  interesting 
study.     These  objects  are  : — 

1.  To  bring  into  co-operation  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  the  various  individuals 
and  charitable  agencies  of  all  denominations  in  the 
district,  and  thus  prevent  the  misapplication  of  relief 
and  the  evils  of  overlapping. 

2.  To  afford  the  public  at  large  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

3.  To  propagate  sound  principles  and  views  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  charity.' 

4.  To  make  careful  inquiry,  &c. 

5.  To  apply  to  each  case  susceptible  of  permanent 
benefit  and  suitable  for  assistance  by  charity  rather 
than  by  the  Poor  Law  such  remedies  as  are  likely  to 
make  the  applicant  self-dependent. 

The  contention  of  this  society  is  that  all  Poor  Law 
relief  should  be  institutional,  and  that  charity  should 
supply  all  out-relief  that  may  be  necessary  and  inevi- 
table, an  ideal  far  above  present  realisation,  but  we 
must  remember  the  loftier  the  aim  the  higher  the 
actual  attainment.  These  are  the  two  outstanding 
and  representative  institutions  concerned  in  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  They  are  typical  of  every  other  move- 
ment having  similar  purposes  in  view,  and  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  there  is  an  ample  field  of  advan- 
tageous operation  both  for  Poor  Law  authorities  and 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  all  kindred 
institutions. 
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The  point  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the 
operations  of  Poor  Law  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  can  and  should  be  converted  into  co-opera- 
tion with  a  good  understanding  between  them,  and 
intimate  and  effective  harmonious  action. 

This  important  matter  is  dealt  with  in  the  circular 
issued  by  Mr  Goschen  when  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  in  1869.  In  that  circular  the  question  is 
started  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  mark  out  the 
separate  limits  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  charity  respec- 
tively, and  how  it  is  possible  to  secure  joint  action 
betweeen  the  two ;  and  in  answer  to  that  inquiry  the 
Board  suggests  methods  of  communication  between 
Guardians  and  voluntary  agencies,  the  preparation  by 
both  of  lists  of  those  being  relieved,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  relief  within  certain  limits  to  each,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  overlapping  on  the  one  hand  and  no 
neglect  on  the  other.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the 
principle  of  co-operation  between  legal  and  voluntary 
agencies  has  the  benign  smile  of  the  Board  above- 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  task  before  these 
institutions  is  very  great,  commanding  the  ceaseless 
thought  and  energy  of  their  membership,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  unity  and  close  co-operation  are  to  our 
mind  patent  and  priceless. 

How  may  co-operation  be  established,  and  on  what 
lines  may  it  be  effectively  applied  and  continued  ?  are 
the  knotty  questions  we  have  to  consider. 

The  object  of  both  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  chari- 
table workers  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  And  as  we  have  previously 
^aid,  there  is  a  curative  as  well  as  a  preventive  side  to 
our  work;  the  duty  of  relieving  present  distress  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  extricating  the  victims  from  its  power, 
if  at  all  practicable,  and  placing  them  in  an  independent 
and  consequently  more  honourable  position. 

Mr  Fuller,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "Charity  and 
the  Poor  Law"  asks  the  question,  **How  best,  then,  can 
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Guardians  and  charitable  workers  carry  out  their  duties, 
and  co-operate  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  in  improving  the  relations  between  the  rich  and 
poor?" 

And  he  answers  the  question  by  describing  a  con- 
crete example  in  which  is  illustrated  the  methods 
adopted  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  London  in  unison 
with  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  the  local  clergy  and  ministers,  the  result  of 
such  co-operation  having  been  to  largely  reduce 
pauperism,  to  save  the  ratepayers  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  to  bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  more  in 
touch  with  each  other.  The  gradual  extension  of  the 
province  of  charity,  with  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  the  province  of  the  Poor  Law,  are  likely  results  of 
co-operation.  Some  may  be  prevented  from  ever  be- 
coming paupers  at  all,  others  may  be  transferred  from 
the  pauper  list  to  the  happier  circle  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, with  the  result  of  ultimately  being  independent 
of  both. 

Mr  Foster  gives  striking  but  typical  instances  of 
the  former. 

A  deserving  out-of-work  man  applied  to  a  Board 
of  Guardians  for  admission  into  the  House.  Instead 
of  giving  an  order,  they  called  the  attention  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  the  case.  The  clergyman 
sent  the  man  away  for  a  time,  and  maintained  his 
family  during  his  absence.  A  situation  was  then  found 
for  him,  and  he  is  now  well-to-do.  The  clergyman 
referred  to  says,  "  When  the  man  was  sent  to  us  he 
had  lost  all  heart,  and  had  no  energy  to  seek  for  work; 
he  could  only  think  of  refuge  in  the  Workhouse  for 
himself  and  his  family  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

Charity  gave  the  man  a  backbone  when  admission 
to  the  Workhouse  might  have  permanently  confirmed 
him  in  his  lost  and  listless  condition. 

Another  case  of  an  aged  woman  who  applied  to 
the  Guardians  for  relief  illustrates  the  position  and  its 
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possibilities.  It  was  found  that  the  applicant  had  once 
saved  the  sum  of  ;^6o,  which,  through  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, had  all  been  spent.  Unwilling  to  make 
so  thrifty  and  deserving  a  person  a  pauper,  her  case  was 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  which  organised  a  pension  for  her;  and  the 
same  course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  some  half 
dozen  subsequent  cases. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr  Goschen's  circular  of  1869 
has  not  been  without  fruit,  for  some  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  adopted  its  suggestions  as  to  co-opera- 
tion between  themselves  and  voluntary  associations. 

The  Paddington  Guardians  have  been  pioneers  in 
this  excellent  movement,  and  a  statement  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  co-operation  actually  in  force  within 
their  Union  will  furnish  a  valuable  object-lesson  well 
worthy  of  our  careful  study. 

Let  us  mention  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Guardians  and  the  Parochial  Relief  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  to  send  each  week  a  list 
of  persons  residing  in  the  district  whose  cases  have 
come  before  the  Board  during  the  week,  also  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  in  each  case.  And  inasmuch  as 
such  list  would  not  be  considered  by  the  Parochial 
Relief  Committee  until  the  following  Tuesday,  the 
Board  to  give  if  necessary  ad  interim  relief  for  one 
week.  This  list  to  be  sent  to  the  Relief  Committee. 
The  said  Relief  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  if 
deserving,  relieve  adequately,  so  far  as  their  means 
will  allow,  all  cases  in  the  said  district  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  Guardians  as  suitable  for  relief 
from  private  charity  rather  than  from  the  Poor  Law. 
Also  to  furnish  the  relieving  officer  with  such  informa- 
tion as  he  may  require  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  residents  in  the  said  district  who  may  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Guardians,  and  who  are  known  to  the 
Committee.  If  the  Relief  Committee  find  they  are 
unable   to  provide  adequate  relief  in  any  deserving 
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case,  they  will  either  obtain  co-operation  from  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  failing  that,  will  refer 
such  cases  back  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  be  dealt 
with  wholly  by  them.  The  said  Relief  Committee  will 
in  no  case  supplement  outdoor  relief  in  any  fresh  cases. 
With  respect  to  co-operation  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  the  two  following  resolutions  are 
in  force : — 

1.  **  That  after  the  relieving  officers  have  made  their 
inquiries,  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee, it  be  an  instruction  to  them  to  take  a  list  of  the 
applicants  for  out-relief,  together  with  particulars  of 
any  other  application  that  the  relieving  officers  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Committee,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  any 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  respect- 
ing any  of  such  applicants." 

2.  **  That  the  relieving  officers,  whilst  continuing, 
as  hitherto,  to  make  their  own  inquiries,  be  instructed 
to  send  at  once  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  to  the  Parochial  Relief  Committees  the  names 
and  addresses  of  applicants  who,  in  their  opinion, 
appear  to  be  deserving  under  No.  7  of  the  Relief 
Rules,  with  a  view  to  their  cases  being  immedi- 
ately taken  into  consideration  by  such  Society  or 
Committee." 

Provident   Dispensaries. 

In  all  suitable  cases,  applicants  for  medical  relief, 
whilst  having  their  immediate  wants  attended  to,  are 
supplied  with  information  about  Local  Provident  Dis- 
pensaries, where,  for  the  payment  of  a  few  coppers 
monthly,  medical  attendance  and  medicine  can  be 
secured  either  at  the  dispensary  or  at  home,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

We  are  assured  as  a  consequence  of  the  infor- 
mation and  encouragement  thus  given  anent  Local 
Provident  Dispensaries,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
diminution  of  applicants  for  medical  relief. 
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Befriending  Girls  and  Boys. 

Orphans  and  deserted  children  who  are  boarded 
out  are  of  necessity  under  the  watchful  care  of  Boarding- 
out  Committees ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants,  and  the  Association  for 
Befriending  Boys,  find  a  friend  for  all  girls  and  boys 
sent  out  to  service  or  work  in  London. 

Casuals. 

Able-bodied  men  in  the  Workhouse  and  inmates  of 
the  casual  wards  (if  under  forty  years  of  age)  are 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Church  Army,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  taken  into  the  Labour  Homes 
belonging  to  that  organisation. 

Aged  and  Infirm  Inmates. 

The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme  is  in  full 
operation  in  the  Workhouse.  By  means  of  ^^30 
generously  granted  by  Lady  Brabazon,  fancy  work, 
needlework,  netting,  &c.,  is  given  to  some  of  the 
inmates,  under  the  following  conditions  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary : — 

1.  That  work  be  given  to  those  inmates  only  of 
the  Workhouse,  who,  being  unable  to  do  the  ordinary 
work,  have  been  approved  for  the  same  by  the  Master 
or  Matron. 

2.  That  in  order  to  make  the  scheme  self-support- 
ing, the  work  be  offered  for  sale  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  profits,  after  paying  working  expenses  and  the 
cost  of  fresh  materials,  to  be  expended  in  such  rewards 
or  presents  to  the  inmates,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Master  and  Matron. 

Other  rules  provide  for  necessary  details. 

The  Brabazon  Empteyment  Scheme  to  our  mind 
possesses  much  merit,  and  might  be  very  advantage- 
ously introduced  into  most  of  our  Union  Workhouses, 
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where  the  pitiable  position  appears  to  be,  that  the 
aged  and  infirm  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  grim  death. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  such  co-operation 
having  been  raised,  -the  matter  was  referred  to  two 
barristers,  who  advised  "that  the  method  of  co-opera- 
tion was  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  suggestions  for 
joint  action,  contained  in  the  Minute  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  20th  November  1869,  to  the  main  objects  of 
which  the  Guardians  of  this  Parish,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  at  that  time,  gave  their  adherence. 
**  The  provisions  for  ad  interim  relief  guard  against 
any  risk  of  the  primary  duty  of  the  Guardians  .with 
regard  to  relief  being  forgone  or  delegated,  and  the 
expense  of  the  weekly  lists,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses (if  any),  are  expressly  authorised  in  the  Minute 
before  referred  to." 

I  think  in  these  arrangements  of  the  Paddington 
Guardians  with  the  Parochial  Committee,  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  others,  there  is  much  food 
for  reflection,  and  an  example  exhibited  of  great  value 
and  worthy  of  wide-spread  imitation,  anyhow  in  its 
general  purpose  and  principles,  if  not  in  every  detail. 

In  many  of  our  Unions  why  cannot  there  be  co- 
operation between  the  Guardians  and  Local  Relief 
Committees,  in  some  cases  composed  of  ladies,  and  in 
others  of  clergymen,  ministers,  and  representative 
laymen  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  co-operation  between  Poor 
Law  authorities  and  voluntary  societies  would  be  an 
aid  to  effective  discrimination  (a  valuable  and  saving 
principle),  and  would  also  help  to  ensure  sufficient  and 
suitable  relief  to  the  really  necessitous,  and  the  exposure 
and  rejection  of  the  impostor  and  the  parasite ;  over- 
lapping would  also  be  prevented,  labour  would  be  more 
widely  distributed,  and  less  work  for  each,  and  that 
work  better  done,  would,  we  suggest,  be  the  result, 
with    another    most    desirable    accomplishment,    the 
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transference  of  numbers  of  people  from  the  pauper 
ranks  to  the  higher  grades  of  personal  industry  and 
independence.  Let  us  join  hands  together  to  accom- 
plish a  trinity  of  desirable  and  laudable  objects  in  re- 
lation to  the  poor,  namely,  prevention,  protection,  and 
PROMOTION.  Prevention,  where  possible  ;  protection, 
when  necessary ;  with  promotion  to  happier  associations 
and  more  honourable  life  as  our  unceasing  purpose. 


Mr  W.  A.  Bailward  (Bethnal  Green)  read  the  following  paper:— 

POOR    LAW    AND    CHARITY. 

By  Mr  W.  A.  BAILWARD, 

GumrdimMt  Btthmml  Grttn  Umitu, 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  a  paper  upon  the  above 

subject,   I  had  first  to  think  what  the  attitude  of  the 

mind  of  the  pubh'c  is  towards  the  question.      1  came  to 

the  conclusion,  so  far  as   I   could  gather  one  from  the 

utterances  of  my  own  friends,  and  from  the  tone  of  the 

press  and  of  public  speakers  upon  questions  connected 

with  the  relief  of  the  poor,   that  that  attitude  is  one 

of  mdifference.     There  seem  to   be  very  few  people 

nowadays  who  recognise  any  distinction   in  principk 

oetween  Poor  Law  and  charity.      So  long  as  relief  of 

some  kmd  is  forthcoming  it  matters  litde  whether  it 

.•,Si?,^!i  .""  ^^^  ^^^^  <**■  ^'■o'"  the  pockets  of  private 
chaX\  •*^-  i^o-operation  between  Poor  Law  and 
hvthi  c-  "C^«''^'°*^  '°  "'«*"  a  small  sum  granted 
casual   ^^  "f  ^"PPJemented   by  smaller  and  more 

's  usualh   £.""  ^  ^'■°'"  e""'*'^  ^^^^^•■"y-      Outdoor  relief 
'h.-nj   of^  ijt"?  upon  the  hypothesis'^  that  "some  little 

-''"mf  other  s™,«r^   "^T'   ''"^*"    '«   ^^^•"'■"g   '"n-from 

"^-y  or  .;;:;.  Ze^s^thtX^^  chantaWe  hllp.  which 

pressed,  is  rGliZ  m^      .^   ""^^  <*'•  "^^X  "ot   ^  sup- 

admittedly  [nadluC  %«"PP'e'"ent  Poir  Law  relief 

^  ace.     i>o  iong^  as  the  people  them- 
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selves  are  content  to  live  upon  the  parish  half  a  crown, 
plus  income  denoted  by  x,  no  questions  are  asked. 

The  obliteration  of  the  distinction  between  Poor 
Law  and  charity  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
recent  flow  of  the  tide  in  the  direction  of  ** collectivism" 
as  it  is  called.  The  evils  of  poverty  are  to  be  conjured 
away  by  State  action.  The  **  State  "  is  to  be  invested 
with  all  the  attributes  of  Christian  charity.  The  **  civic 
conscience  "  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  individual  con- 
science, and  the  civic  conscience  is  to  **find  itself"  in 
material  relief  and  again  more  material  relief — at  least 
all  the  practical  suggestions  that  are  made  from  time 
to  time  appear  to  be  in  that  direction. 

Of  course  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extension  of  material  relief,  then  all  questions  of 
distinction  between  Poor  Law  and  charity  sink  into 
insignificance.  Our  duty  is  plain.  We  have  by  all 
means  in  our  power  to  bring  about  that  condition,  and 
to  augment  the  volume  of  relief  from  every  possible 
source. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  one  will  give 
an  unqualified  assent  to  the  suggestion  that  material 
relief  is  the  cure  for  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  appears  to  recognise — in  theory  at  least — that 
material  relief  may  do  great  harm.  But  theory  is  a  slip- 
pery thing,  and  difficult  to  fix.  Sometimes  those  who 
most  vigorously  denounce  one  form  of  relief  as  "  indis- 
criminate "  are  foremost  in  advocating  another  form  of 
relief  differing  only  in  name.  There  is  possibly  some 
rather  loose  thinking  upon  the  matter,  and  a  good  deal 
of  unwillingness  to  face  facts.  Above  all,  there  is  a  sort 
of  general  feeling  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what 
we  do  so  long  as  our  aims  are  right.  The  suggestion 
that  we  should  be  guided  by  experience  is  received — 
like  most  truisms — with  ill-disguised  impatience.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  there  are  many  paths  to 
the  same  end  ;  th^t  the  old  economic  ideas,  hitherto 
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universally  accepted,  are  obsolete,  and  that  new  factors 
have  come  into  existence ;  that  **  experiments"  which 
have  failed  repeatedly  in  the  past  will  succeed  now 
because  of  new  conditions.  At  the  same  time  no  one 
has  sufficiently  defined  what  these  new  conditions  are. 
No  one  has  shown  us  that  human  nature  has  changed 
in  these  days  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  old  diffi- 
culties. What  we  need  most,  perhaps,  is  to  realise 
that  it  does  matter  very  much  both  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  nation  what  we  do,  what  line  we  adopt,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  of  supreme  importance  that  we 
should  each  of  us  think  the  question  out  as  clearly  as 
possible  for  ourselves  by  the  light  both  of  the  history 
of  the  past  and  of  the  experience  of  the  present. 

For  the  problem  of  poverty  is  no  new  one ;  neither 
are  we,  of  this  generation,  the  first  who  have  tried  to 
solve  it.  It  is  a  question  which  has  always  become 
acute  in  ancient  and  highly  complex  civilisations  in 
which  classes  have  drifted  apart  from  one  another. 
There  are  plenty  of  object  lessons  in  history  of 
attempts  to  mitigate  poverty  by  large  and  sweeping 
systems  of  material  relief,  sometimes  originated  by 
the  State,  sometimes  by  great  and  powerful  religious 
organisations. 

The  Roman  Empire  is  the  nearest  historical 
parallel  of  the  British  Empire,  and  as  we  all  know 
the  public  relief  of  the  poor  in  Rome  was  carried  to 
lengths  which  have  hardly  been  equalled  even  under 
our  own  old  Poor  Law.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  populace  was,  in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  sup- 
ported by  public  alms  drawn  from  the  tribute  levied 
upon  conquered  nations.  **  For  the  convenience,"  says 
Gibbon,  **of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distribu- 
tions of  corn  were  turned  into  a  daily  allowance  of 
bread.  At  the  appointed  hour  every  citizen  who 
was  furnished  with  a  ticket  ascended  the  particular 
flight  of  steps  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  particular 
quarter  or  division,  and  received  either  as  a  gift,  or  at 
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a  very  low  price,  the  weight  of  three  pounds  of  bread 
for  the  use  of  his  family  ...  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cheap  meal  and  a'  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  poorer  citizens.**  And  what  was  the 
result  ?  **  From  these  stately  palaces/*  he  says,  **  issued 
a  swarm  of  ragged  and  dirty  plebeians  without  shoes 
and  without  a  mantle,  who  loitered  away  whole  days 
in  the  Forum  to  hear  news  and  to  hold  disputes ;  who 
dissipated  in  extravagant  gaming  the  miserable  pittance 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  obscure  taverns.'*  And  again — **  In  the  age 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic  it  was  computed 
that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  possessed  of  an 
independent  substance.** 

The  demoralisation  of  the  industrial  classes  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome.  Do  we  not  see 
any  danger  of  the  same  sort  in  our  own  times  ?  The 
picture  of  **each  citizen  who  is  provided  with  a  ticket" 
ascending  the  particular  flight  of  steps  assigned  to  his 
particular  quarter  or  division  may  be  paralleled  in  any 
Poor  Law  Union  of  the  present  day  where  outdoor  relief 
is  given  upon  a  large  scale.  VVe  seem  to  have  heard 
quite  lately  of  citizens  who  loiter  away  whole  days  in 
the  Forum  to  hear  news  and  hold  disputes,  who  dissi- 
pate the  pittance  of  their  wives  and  children  in  gaming, 
and  spend  the  hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  taverns.* 

Again  in  the  middle  ages  the  great  abbeys  sup- 
ported vast  hordes  of  poor,  **  dispensing,**  says  Fuller, 
'*  mistaken  charity,  promiscuously  entertaining  some 
who  did  not  need  it  and  many  who  did  not  deserve  it ; 
yea,  those  abbeys  did  but  support  the  poor  whom  they 
themselves  had  made." 

Later  again  we  see  the  question  in  a  different 
aspect.  Defoe,  in  his  celebrated  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, entitled  **  Giving  alms  no  charity,**  speaking  at 
a  time  when  there  were  all  sorts  of  schemes  on  foot 
for  the   establishment   of  parish    stocks,   or   as    they 

cf,  Mr  John  Burns,  M.P.,  "  Beer  and  Betting,"  Clarion  Press. 
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would  be  called  in  these  days  **  municipal  workshops," 
holds  up  for  imitation  the  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  not  by  relief.  '*  Pauper 
ubique  jacet,"  said  our  famous  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
in  her  progress  through  the  kingdom  she  saw  the  vast 
crowds  of  poor  thronging  to  see  her  and  bless  her,  and 
the  thought  put  Her  Majesty  upon  a  continued  study 
how  to  recover  her  people  from  their  poverty^  and  to 
make  their  labours  more  profitable  to  themselves  in 
particular  and  the  nation  in  general,  and  **the  wise 
queen  found  out  the  way  how  every  family  might  live 
upon  its  labour." 

We  have  all  heard  at  these  Conferences  of  the  old 
Poor  Law  which  brought  this  country  as  near  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  as  it  ever  has  been  brought ;  perhaps 
some  may  say  we  have  heard  of  it  too  often,  but  the 
truth  cannot  be  told  too  often,  and  reiteration  does 
not  make  it  any  the  less  true. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  back  very  far 
for  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  wholesale  and  highly 
centralised  material  relief;  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  Mansion  House  Fund  of 
1885  and  the  effect  that  it  had  upon  the  poorer  popula- 
tion of  London.  It  may  be  seen  to-day  in  London 
and  elsewhere  where  Boards  of  Guardians  have,  with  the 
perfectly  honest  conviction  that  they  are  doing  what 
is  kindest  to  the  poor,  removed  so  far  as  they  are 
able  all  restrictions  and  limitations  upon  public  relief. 
In  London,  after  ten  years  of  unexampled  commercial 
prosperity,  we  have  ten  thousand  more  people  charge- 
able to  the  rates  than  we  had  ten  years  ago.  That  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  action  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  Boards  ofGuardians.  The  richest  West  End  parish 
has  increased  its  pauperism  in  the  ten  years  from  22  to 
26  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  actually  has 
more  paupers  per  thousand  than  several  of  the  poorest 
East  End  parishes.     A  North  London  Board  has  in- 
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creased  its  pauperism  from  19  to  21  per  thousand 
a  Central  London  Board  from  65  to  83  per  thousand 
a  South  London  Board  from  32  to  51  per  thousand 
an  East  London  Board  from  17  to  26  per  thousand. 
I  venture  to  say  that  these  Boards  are  no  nearer  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty  than  other 
Boards  which  have  adopted  a  contrary  policy. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  a  policy  of  lavish  relief  may 
go  on  for  a  few  years,  and  then  comes  inevitable  reac- 
tion. No  rates  nor  even  imperial  taxation  can  cope 
with  the  increased  demand  or  the  wastage  which  is  the 
result  of  such  a  policy.  We  have  no  ''tribute  from 
conquered  nations "  to  draw  upon.  The  State,  or  in 
other  words,  that  section  of  the  population  which  main- 
tains Itself  independently,  cannot  stand  the  drag  upon 
it  indefinitely,  and  has  to  shake  itself  clear  before  it  is 
itself  submerged.  But  meanwhile  it  has  taught  the 
poor  to  look  to  it  in  all  contingencies,  and  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  when  the  crisis  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  their  suffering  is  ten  times  more  acute  because 
they  have  no  reserves  to  fall  back  upon. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor  has  gone  up  from  ;^8, 600,000  to 
;^ 1 1,500,000,  or  about  30  per  cent.,  though  they  have 
been  ten  years  of  great  prosperity.  It  has  touched 
the  highest  point  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  is  still  growing.  Meanwhile  all  sorts  of 
proposals  for  further  expenditure  are  in  the  air.  A 
large  section  of  the  London  School  Board  recently 
proposed  to  charge  the  rates  with  the  feeding  of  school 
children.  There  is  a  tendency  to  turn  Poor  Law  In- 
firmaries into  municipal  hospitals.  Many  would  charge 
public  bodies  with  the  duty  of  finding  work  for  the 
unemployed.  Many  more  would  throw  the  entire 
maintenance  of  old  age  upon  the  rates  and  taxes,  and 
pension  schemes  varying  in  estimated  amount  from 
ten  millions  to  thirty  millions  a  year  are  in  everybody's 
mouths.     In  fact  the  possibilities  of  State  action  are 


regard^  as  almost  unlimited.  Apart  from  questions 
directeri  towards  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  richer  proposals  in  the  air.  The  State 
is  to  ho^^se  the  poor.  and.  in  its  attempts  to  do  so. 
finds  itself  uron  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  it 
must  let  at  unreniunercitive  and  eleemos\*narv  rents,  or 
it  must  house  those  who  were  sutliciendv  well  housed 
Ixfore.  It  is  to  buy  up  and  work  all  sorts  of  com- 
mercial undertakings  ;  it  is  to  pay  high  wages  to  those 
whom  it  employs,  and  to  supply  the  consumer — cheap. 
The  municipal  debt  last  year  amounted  to  j^2 70,000,000 
or  about  one-third  of  the  National  Debt.  The  increase 
over  the  previous  year  was  jC  i  4,000,000.  a  sufiiciendy 
rapid  rate  of  progress. 

Of  course  we  as  Poor  Law  administrators  have 
nothing  to  do  with  all  this  except  to  remember  that 
our  expenditure  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider  question. 
The  modem  idea  of  the  State  as  an  omnipotent  chari- 
table agency  is  quite  at  variance  with  that  which  the 
older  generation  of  us  were  taught  and  believe.  The 
matter  is  one  so  vital  not  to  the  poor  alone  but  to 
the  whole  country,  of  which  the  daily  wage-earners 
are  the  basis  and  foundation,  that  it  affects,  possibly 
more  than  any  other  question  foreign  or  domestic, 
the  future  of  the  nation. 

We  have  travelled  far  from  the  teachings  of  the  older 
economists  often  enunciated,  seldom  accepted  but  by 
a  few.  They  believed  that  the  true  line  of  progress 
was  to  be  found  in  the  adequate  payment  of  labour 
and  in  the  self-restraint  and  self-reliance  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  themselves.  They  regarded  relief  by  the 
State  with  the  utmost  jealousy  because  they  believed 
it  to  be  antagonistic  to  both  these  conditions.  They 
believed  that  whilst  no  civilised  country  can  allow  any 
of  its  citizens  to  perish  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  whilst  in  other  words  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
warmth  must  be  provided  for  every  destitute  person 
who  applies  for  it,  yet  that  the  position  of  those  in 
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receipt  of  public  relief  should  be  **  less  eligible  "  than 
that  of  the  independent  labourer..  The  words  **less 
eligible "  do  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  harsh  or  in- 
human ;  on  the  contrary,  the  maintenance  provided 
is  to  be  good  and  sufficient,  but  it  must  not  attract 
those  to  it  who  can  by  any  means  support  themselves 
without  it.  They  did  riot  consider,  moreover,  that 
legal  relief  was  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  obligations 
of  personal  charity,  and,  in  the  development  of  their 
idea,  charitable  action  has  been  assigned  a  definite 
place. 

The  outward  expression  of  this  doctrine  has  always 
been  understood  to  be  the  offer  of  institutional  relief 
by  the  State.  Of  course  it  has  been  widely  departed 
from  in  many  cases,  and  we  may  admit  at  once  that  it 
would  be  harsh  to  apply  it  suddenly  and  rigidly  in  any 
district  where  the  contrary  practice  has  long  prevailed, 
unless  at  the  same  time  some  steps  are  taken  to  deal 
with  the  **hard  cases"  by  voluntary  action.  The 
utmost  that  even  those  who  believe  in  it  can  wish  is 
that  it  should  be  gradually  and  humanely  applied. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  judging  at  least  from 
all  the  experience  that  we  have  ready  to  hand,  that 
the  more  widely  we  depart  from  this  principle  the 
greater  become  the  difficulties  of  State  relief,  the  more 
numerous  and  more  miserable  the  poor. 

The  leading  feature  of  State  relief  as  compared 
with  charitable  relief  is  that  it  is  compulsorily  levied. 
Next  to  this  come  its  centralisation,  its  indefinite  owner^ 
ship,  its  indefinite  limits.  Owing  to  its  centralisation 
it  has  the  same  sort  of  attraction  for  the  very  poor  and 
those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  shadow  as  a  lighthouse 
has  for  birds,  moths,  and  other  winged  things  which 
are  drawn  to  it  and  beat  themselves  to  death  against 
the  glass.  The  poor  get  to  measure  their  lives  by  it 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  look  on  it  as  a 
right  either  as  a  compensation  for  the  wrongs  of  "the 
social  system  "  or  as  an  insurance  because  they  have 
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paid  rates.  It  is  idle  to  explain  that  if  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  in  that  light  every  one  would  have  the  right  to 
draw  upon  it  in  proportion  to  their  contributions,  and 
the  whole  system  would  have  to  be  rearranged  upon 
an  actuarial  basis.  They  have  no  notion  where  it 
comes  from  or  what  are  its  limits.  It  is  a  sort  of 
purse  of  Fortunatus  into  which  every  one  dips.  The 
Socialist  uses  it,  quite  candidly,  to  advance  his  doctrines. 
The  ambitious  local  administrator  uses  it  to  win  popu- 
larity. The  clergyman  dips  into  it  for  his  parish  poor. 
The  employer  of  labour — not  unfrequently — uses  it  as 
a  means  of  pensioning  an  old  and  worn-out  employee. 
It  is  the  prey  of  every  one.  **  Where  the  carcase  is 
there  are  the  eagles  gathered  together."  Meanwhile 
those  who  administer  public  relief  are  administering 
that  of  which  their  own  contribution  represents  so 
small  a  part  that  the  personal  motive  for  economy  and 
restraint  is  practically  non-existent,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  sufficient  faith  to  bear  unpopularity 
and  reputation  for  harshness  is  exceedingly  small. 

But  even  if  there  were  none  of  these  difficulties. 
State  relief  remains  as  far  as  ever  from  charitable 
relief.  The  essence  of  charity  is  personal  feeling,  and 
it  implies  much  more  than  the  mere  gift.  But  how  can 
we  say  this  of  public  relief?  So  far  as  the  poor  are 
concerned  they  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  a  right,  the 
withholding  of  which  is  an  injury.  **  Why  don't  some 
one  make  em  act  honest.'*"  I  heard  an  old  lady  say 
outside  a  certain  Board  Room  not  long  ago  after  she 
had  been  refused  outdoor  relief.  So  far  as  the  adminis- 
trators are  concerned,  what  real  personal  feeling  can 
there  be  between  a  Board  of  Guardians  and  a  host  of 
recipients  of  relief  most  of  whom  are  personally  un- 
known to  them  ?  In  country  districts  applicants  for 
relief  are  not  even  seen  by  the  Guardians  as  a  body. 
All  that  they  know  of  them  as  a  rule  is  that  they  are 
**  recommended"  by  a  local  Guardian  or  the  relieving 
officer,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  tacit, log-rolling  which 
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says,  **  Vote  for  my  man  to-day  and  I  will  vote  for  yours 
to-morrow." 

I  do  not  think  that  that  abstract  love  of  the  poor 
which  is  so  much  in  the  air  nowadays,  and  which  of 
course  is  largely  shared  by  us  Guardians,  can  be  held 
to  be  a  substitute  for  this  personal  feeling.  Abstract 
love  of  the  poor  is  sometimes  quite  reconcilable  with 
concrete  indifference  for  a  poor  person.  The  gun 
scatters  so  widely  that  it  hits  nothing. 

How  again  can  we  reconcile  Christian  charity 
with  the  idea  of  a  tax  levied  by  the  arm  of  the  law, 
with  the  voting  by  A  of  B's  money  to  the  use 
of  C,  with  the  usual  penalties  if  B  fails  to  pay?  I 
fear  that  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  finds  his  demand 
notes  rising  year  after  year  are  very  far  from  Christian. 
The  man  who  does  not  pay  his  rates  finds  bailiffs  in  his 
house,  and  perhaps  eventually  retires  to  Holloway  to 
ponder  in  seclusion  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  civic 
conscience  and  civic  benevolence. 

Again  we  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  difficulty 
of  housing  the  poor  and  of  the  prohibitive  rents  in 
great  towns.  I  saw  a  calculation  the  other  day  that 
in  a  certain  part  of  London,  upon  a  house  rented  at  8s. 
a  week,  yd,  of  that  8s.  represented  the  amount  levied 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Undoubtedly  some  part  of 
the  housing  difficulty  in  London  is  due  to  the  ever- 
increasing  incidence  of  rates.  The  odd  /d.,  regularly 
put  by,  would  provide  an  old  age  pension. 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  the  older  economists 
looked  upon 'legal  relief  as  a  dangerous  expedient — a 
playing,  as  it  were,  with  edged  tools — is  clear.  On  the 
other  hand  they  believed  that  they  saw  in  voluntary 
effort  a  force  inviting  infinitely  less  danger,  and  yet  one 
which,  if  fully  developed  and  wisely  directed,  would  be 
capable  of  meeting  all  emergencies  not  provided  for  by 
the  Poor  Law.  For  charitable  relief,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  or  whatever  its  effects,  possesses  at  least  this 
broad  distinction  from  State  relief,  namely,  that,  it  is 
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voluntarily  provided,  and  usually  comes  from  those  who 
can  best  afford  it. 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  there  is  much 
charitable  relief  in  these  days  which  is  as  devoid  of  the 
real  spirit  of  charity  as  any  public  relief  can  be.  The 
fact  is  that  ** charity  *'  nowadays  has  come  to  be  identified 
almost  exclusively  with  the  giving  of  money  or  some 
form  of  material  relief  There  is  undoubtedly  much  so- 
called  **  charity  "  which  is  not  only  formal  and  unreal 
but  which  even  has  mixed  motives  in  the  background. 
Charity  of  that  kind  blesseth  neither  him  that  gives 
nor  him  that  takes.  It  certainly  would  not  pass 
muster  with  St  Paul.  For  instance,  we  see  a  beggar 
in  the  streets.  A  passing  emotion,  or  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  him,  prompts  us  to  give  him  a  small  coin. 
I  expect  that  most  of  us  have  done  it.  When  he  is 
out  of  sight  we  forget  all  about  him.  Charity  of  that 
sort  neither  **  suffers  long  nor  is  kind."  Or  again, 
charity  "doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly."  Has  any 
one  here  ever  been  to  a  big  society  bazaar,  or  even  read 
an  account  of  one  in  the  newspapers  }  We  all  know 
the  familiar  headline — **  In  the  sacred  cause  of  charity," 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  great  people  present 
(and  some  little  ones)  and  of  their  dresses,  of  ca/d 
chant  ants  and  lady  palmists  and  raffles,  all  of  which  is, 
possibly,  harmless  enough  in  itself,  but  hardly  recog- 
nisable as  **the  sacred  cause  of  charity."  Again, 
**Charity  vaunteth  not  itself  ...  is  not  puffed  up." 
But  the  idea  of  humility  is  the  last  thing  that  suggests 
itself  when  we  read  the  reports  and  advertisements  of 
many  charitable  institutions  of  the  present  day.  The 
percentage  of  success  upon  a  huge  scale  claimed  in 
these  reports  strikes  dumb  those  who  have  been  at- 
tempting similar  work  upon  a  more  modest  scale,  and 
who  have  found  the  enormous  difficulty  of  achieving 
real  success  even  in  a  single  case.  There  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  looseness  of  statement' which  it  is  impossible 
to  justify.     How  well  we  know  the  phrase,  "so  many 
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benefited."  **  Benefited"  may  mean  anything  from  a 
free  meal,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  to  social  salvation.  But 
charity  is  supposed  to  **  rejoice  in  the  truth." 

Perhaps  it  is  too  strong  to  say,  as  was  said  recently 
in  a  sermon  in  the  West  End,  that  some  of  these 
reports  would  ''put  to  shame  the  fraudulent  prospectus 
of  a  joint-stock  company."  Probably  these  statements 
are  often  made  because  their  authors  have  not  followed 
up  sufficiently  the  results  of  their  work,  and  really 
believe  that  if  they  have  given  somebody  something 
they  have  relieved  poverty.  In  other  cases  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  think  that  exaggeration  is 
necessary  and  even  justifiable  in  appealing  for  public 
support. 

Or  again,  looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view, 
is  the  **  charity"  which  rejoices  in  being  taken  in,  the 
charity  which  **  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  "  ?  We  all  know 
the  phrase,  "  I  had  sooner  be  deceived  ninety-nine 
times  than  send  one  deserving  person  away  unhelped." 
We  send  cheques  to  begging-letter-writers  with  a  sort 
of  comfortable  assurance  that  we  are  being  deceived. 
We  forget  that  for  the  one  person  whom  we  have 
**  helped  or  benefited,"  that  is  to  say,  to  whom  we 
have  given  something,  we  have  dragged  ninety-nine 
people  a  little  lower  into  the  slough  of  fraud  and 
mendicancy.  We  forget  that  most  of  them  have  wives 
and  children  whom  they  are  dragging  down  with 
them  into  the  abyss. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  **charity"  of  mixed 
motives.  At  election  time  in  some  places  it  rains 
coals  and  blankets  and  free  dinners ;  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  is  judged  by  the  size  of  his  cheques  to  local 
societies  and  institutions.  If  a  rich  man,  he  has  very 
possibly  his  tongue  in  his  cheek ;  if  a  poor,  one  he 
gives  with  groans  and  mutterings.  In  any  case,  rich 
or  poor,  they  both  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  representative  system,  and  regard 
it  as  a  sort  of  blackmail.     It  makes  very  little  differ- 
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ence  to  them  whether  their  subscriptions  are  given 
to  cottage  hospitals  or  village  ping-pong  clubs.  Rich 
men  again  not  infrequently  give  big  cheques  with  an 
eye  upon  political  or  social  advancement — cheques 
which  may  be  called  "Pilkerton  peerage"  cheques,  A 
newspaper  starts  a  fund  and  gets  copy  and  circulation. 
I  saw  not  long  ago  a  copy  of  a  new  weekly  paper 
which  started  in  life  with  a  charitable  fund ;  the  paper 
only  lasted  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  and  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  the 
charitable  fund.  But  its  object  was  sufficiently  clear. 
Is  that  the  charity  which  **  seeketh  not  her  own  "  ? 

Of  course  the  cheque  of  the  millionaire,  the  fund  of 
the  newspaper,  even  the  subscriptions  of  the  M.P., 
may  be  as  much  above  suspicion  as  Caesars  wife. 
Everything  depends  upon  their  motive.  An  old 
writer  says  that  **  well-doing  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
intention/'  and  **  to  judge  a  man  we  must  a  long  time 
follow  and  very  curiously  mark  his  steps."  Charity 
will  of  course  give  its  money  as  it  will  give  much 
besides.  Money  is  all  that  some  people  can  give, 
and  if  it  be  given  from  a  sense  of  duty  it  is  true 
charity,  though  it  carries  with  it  the  further  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  money  is  rightly  applied.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  the  giving  of  money  is  the  easiest 
thing  for  those  who  have  plenty  of  it,  and  it  invokes, 
per  se,  the  minimum  of  personal  feeling,  the  minimum 
of  personal  sacrifice.  But  we  live  in  a  commercial  age, 
and  no  one  who  watches  the  signs  of  the  times,  or 
directs  his  attention  to  the  utterances  of  public  men 
and  of  the  press,  or  takes  note  of  the  references  to  the 
subject  in  modern  drama,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  the  public  mind  is  concerned,  money 
giving  has  monopolised  the  whole  landscape  of  charity. 

Again  we  have  all  read  our  Dickens,  and  remember 
the  '*  telescopic  "  philanthropy  of  the  immortal  Mrs 
Jellyby  and  the  ** wholesale"  philanthropy  of  the 
equally  famous  Mrs  Pardiggle.     Mrs  Jellyby,  as  we 
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all  know,  was  so  wrapt  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  natives 
of  Africa,  of  "  Borrioboola  Gha/*  and  of  the  **  Brother- 
hood of  man,"  that  she  found  no  time  to  look  after  her 
own  family.  **  *  It's  disgraceful,*  said  poor  Miss  Jelly  by ; 
'the  whole  house  is  disgraceful.  The  children  are 
disgraceful — I'm  disgraceful — Pa's  miserable,  and  no 
wonder.  Priscilla  drinks — she's  always  drinking.  It's 
a  great  shame,  and  a  great  story  of  you  if  you  say  you 
didn't  smell  her  to-day.  It  was  as  bad  as  a  public-house 
waiting  at  dinner,  you  know  it  was.'"  And  again — 
**  *  I  wish  Africa  was  dead,'  she  said  on  a  sudden.  *  I 
do,'  she  said.  *  Don't  talk  to  me.  Miss  Summerson,  I 
hate  it  and  detest  it :  it's  a  beast ! ' " 

We  may  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  no  **  tele- 
scopic philanthropy  "  to-day  ?  whether  there  are  no  rich 
people  who  pay  starvation  wages  and  give  big  cheques  ? 
or  who  draw  their  income  from  dilapidated  house  pro- 
perty or  shady  financial  undertakings,  bringing  ruin  to 
hundreds,  and  figure  prominently  in  the  philanthropic 
world.  Possibly  there  are  at  the  present  moment  work- 
people in  factories,  weekly  tenants  in  poor  districts,  small 
shareholders  in  joint-stock  companies,  who  would  say 
with  Miss  Jellyby,  **  I  wish  philanthropy  was  dead:  I 
it  hate  and  detest  it :  it's  a  beast." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon 
this  dubious  sort  of  **  charity,"  because  we  must,  I 
think,  clear  our  minds  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  how- 
ever, after  all,  only  the  froth  and  effervescence  which 
is  on  the  surface,  and  which,  though  much  greater  in 
volume  than  it  need  be,  or  ought  to  be,  yet  is  quite 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  another  sort  of  charity 
which  lies  deeper  down,  a  charity  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideals  of  St  Paul. 

That  charity  is  not  much  recognised,  certainly  not 
advertised  at  all,  but  it  is  the  charity  which  is  felt.  It 
is  the  sort  of  charity  which  takes  trouble — which  helps 
lame  dogs  over  stiles,  which  goes  out  of  its  own  way 
to  lead  blind  men  over  crossings — a  thing  we  may 
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see  done  almost  any  day  in  the  streets  of  London.  It 
may  have  no  money  to  give,  but  it  does  not  spare 
either  personal  sympathy  or  personal  effort.  It  begins 
at  home  because  it  believes  that  its  first  duty  is  to 
itself,  the  duty,  namely,  of  self-respect.  What  it  con- 
siders essential  for  itself  it  tries  to  promote  in  others. 
Its  next  concern  is  with  those  immediately  around  it, 
those  of  its  own  house,  its  neighbours,  its  employees, 
its  friends.  When  it  has  dealings  with  those  previously 
unknown  to  it,  it  makes  neighbours  and  friends  of  them, 
and  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  If  it  has  money  to 
give,  it  does  not  give  simply  because  it  is  asked,  but 
because  it  has  satisfied  itself  that  the  gift  will  be  of  real 
service  to  him  who  receives  it.  It  constitutes  an  under- 
current of  spontaneous  and  natural  charity,  the  depth 
and  force  of  which  is  seldom  realised  because  it  flows 
unseen.  It  keeps  in  motion  some  of  the  most  essential 
machinery  of  the  social  organism,  and  generates,  so 
to  speak,  a  repairing  force  of  enormous  potency.  It 
has  its  iperennial  springs  in  all  that  is  best  in  human 
nature,  and  flows  weaker  or  stronger  as  these  springs 
rise  or  fall. 

It  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  mutual  affection 
and  helpfulness  of  family  life  ;  after  that  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  friend  and  friend,  neighbour  and  neighbour, 
employer  and  employed.  It  comes  into  play  quite 
naturally  and  when  it  is  most  required ;  there  is  no 
compulsion,  no  ostentation  or  shadow  of  unworthy 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  whilst  it  can  be 
accepted  without  loss  of  self-respect.  This  sort  of 
silent  charity  pervades  all  our  social  relations,  and 
tends  to  fill  up  their  gaps  almost  insensibly.  Parents 
support  their  children  in  infancy,  and  children  help 
their  parents  in  sickness  and  old  age.  Relations  less 
closely  connected  help  one  another  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Who  is  there  here  who  would  allow  a  relation 
to  go  to  the  wall  if  he  could  do  anything  to  prevent  it? 
The  charity  of  poor  neighbours  to  one  another  is  pro- 
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verbial.  The  **  friendly  lead"  is  the  commonest  feature 
of  the  workshop.  Every  friendly  society  has  its  bene- 
volent funds.  There  are  all  sorts  of  social  ties  or 
••  clannishness  "  too  various  for  enumeration — member- 
ship  of  the  same  profession,  inhabitancy  of  the  same 
village  or  country  town,  old  schoolfellowship  or 
membership  of  the  same  college,  all  of  which  cement 
a  mutual  obligation  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

With  regard  to  employer  and  employed,  it  is  often 
the  fashion  to  say  that  the  old  feelings  of  mutual 
respect  and  affection  have  disappeared,  and  that  there 
is  now  only — to  use  an  academic  phrase — a  **cash 
nexus"  between  them.  Of  course  that  may  be  the 
case  in  some  instances,  but  if  it  is  to  become  universal 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Person- 
ally I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  people  to  work  together  long,  even  in 
the  relationship  of  employer  and  employed,  without 
the  establishment  of  a  very  real  mutual  respect  and 
affection.  We  must  all  of  us  know  some  old  employees, 
old  servants  who  have  been  and  are  some  of  the  best 
friends  we  have  ever  had.  In  the  course  of  my  own 
experience  I  have  often  had  to  appeal  to  employers 
of  labour  to  help  an  old  servant  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
I  have  almost  always  found  that  the  sense  of  obligation 
— when  the  service  has  been  good  service — has  been 
freely  recognised. 

If  it  were  possible  to  tabulate  any  statistics  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  spontaneous  and  honourable 
sense  of  obligation  operates  as  a  repairing  force  in 
society,  I  think  it  would  surprise  some  of  those  who 
talk  glibly  about  a  **  cash  nexus."  The  old  age  pension 
fund  alone,  for  instance,  which  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  this  feeling,  must  be  of  enormous  proportions. 
There  is,  I  believe,  hardly  any  firm  of  size  or  standing 
that  has  not  its  list  of  pensioners.  The  number  of 
those  pensioned  by  smaller  firms  or  private  employers 
is  almost  innumerable.     Then  there  is  a  form  of  quasi 
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pension  which,  as  Mr  Charles  Booth  says,  is  met  by 
the  provision  of  **  suitable  light  work  at  wages  which 
are  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  recipient  rather  than 
upon  value  of  the  services  rendered,"  and  **  is  based 
upon  a  kindly  social  usage."  Almost  every  firm  in 
London  has  a  few  old  employees  retained  upon  these 
terms.  In  the  country  upon  a  great  number  of  farms, 
upon  almost  every  estate,  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
maintain  this  **  kindly  social  usage." 

The  repairing  force  again  which  consists  in  the 
performance  of  family  obligations  is  of  even  more 
importance  to  the  poor.  It  is  at  present  widely  recog- 
nised as  a  paramount  duty,  and  has  become  of  an 
increasing  strength  since  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Under  the  old  Poor  Law  it  had  almost  disappeared, 
and  it  will  disappear  again  if  we  entertain  the  idea  of 
transferring  its  responsibilities  to  the  State. 

For  that  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the 
State  means  the  throwing  off  of  responsibility  by  the 
individual  is  a  mere  truism.  We  Guardians  must  be 
all  of  us  aware  of  the  constant  struggle  that  exists 
even  now  between  the  two  forces.  Of  course  no  one 
will  do  that  which  he  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
some  one  else  to  do.  Children  will  no  longer  help  to 
support  their  own  parents  if  they  are  taught  that  the 
duty  devolves  upon  the  State,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  taxed  to  maintain  other  people's  parents. 
Under  the  old  Poor  Law  they  actually  claimed  pay- 
ment for  sitting  with  their  old  parents  when  ill,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  other  natural  obligations  indicated 
above.  Extensions  of  State  relief  in  any  form  must 
lead  to  the  contraction  of  voluntary  obligations  of  all 
sorts,  because  no  one  will  do  the  same  thing  twice 
over,  and  will  tax  himself  voluntarily  for  that  which 
he  is  already  taxed  by  the  State. 

At  the  back  of  this  great  volume  of  "natural" 
charity  which  some  of  us  believe  to  be  of  such 
enormous  importance  as  a  repairing  force  in  society — 
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but  a  force  which  is  extremely  sensitive  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  displace — comes  a  reserve  force  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  designated  as  the 
charity  of  the  public ;  the  charity,  that  is  to  say,  of 
those  whose  sympathies  go  out  towards  mankind  in 
general ;  who  are  distressed  at  the  suffering  and 
misery  that  they  see  daily  in  the  streets,  or  read  of  in 
the  newspapers,  but  with  which  they  themselves,  for 
want  of  opportunity,  are  not  brought  directly  into  con- 
tact. This  sort  of  charity — which  is  very  real  charity — 
often  fails  for  want  of  knowledge.  It  too  often  becomes 
the  prey  of  the  professional  mendicant.  It  seldom 
knows  much  of  the  result  of  its  action.  It  is  spasmodic 
and  uneven.  It  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  circum- 
stances frequently  quite  accidental.  A  picturesque 
report  in  a  newspaper  causes  it  to  overflow.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  imposed  upon  in  an  individual  case 
causes  it  to  recede  almost  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  very 
true  charity  because  it  proceeds  from  altogether  the  best 
motives,  and  it  is  of  almost  unlimited  volume.  If  it 
were  only  possible  to  inspire  it  with  greater  knowledge 
and  greater  sense  of  responsibility  it  might  become,  as 
indeed  it  sometimes  does  become,  of  the  greatest  value 
as  a  supplementary  force  to  the  charity  of  natural  obli- 
gations, and  might  serve  to  fill  up  its  deficiencies.  As 
it  is,  this  sort  of  charity  too  often  supplements  irregu- 
larly small  doles  of  Poor  Law  relief.  Charity  tries  to 
throw  part  of  its  responsibility  upon  the  Poor  Law,  and 
the  Poor  Law  tries  to  throw  part  of  its  responsibility 
upon  charity.  Neither  knows  with  any  certainty  what 
the  other  is  doing,  and  their  unfortunate  victim  falls 
between  two  stools.  Many  of  us  believe  that  Poor  Law 
and  charity  should  be  kept  quite  distinct,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law,  being  a  compulsory  obligation,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  charity  at  all.  But  those  who  think 
otherwise,  and  believe  that  charitable  relief  can  legiti- 
mately supplement  Poor  Law  relief  should  at  least  feel 
the  responsibility  of  being  sure  of  their  facts. 
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The  position  then  is  this.  We  have  a  great  inert 
mass  of  poverty  to  deal  with,  the  existence  of  which  we 
all  admit  and  we  all  deplore.  In  which  direction  does 
the  remedy  lie  }  Does  it  lie  in  the  further  increase  of 
material  relief  or  does  it  lie  elsewhere  } 

As  his  been  already  pointed  out,  the  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  towards  such  increase.  Both  Poor  Law 
and  charitable  relief  have  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
decade,  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the  acceptance  of 
further  responsibility  by  the  State  are  in  the  air,  all  of 
which  take  the  shape  of  further  relief.  And  in  spite  of 
it  all  poverty  shows  no  sign  of  diminution.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  such 
an  authority  as  Mr  Rowntree,  things  are  growing 
worse  and  worse  and  more  hopeless.  In  his  book, 
which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  he  states  that  in 
the  city  of  York  9  per  cent,  of  the  poor  do  not  earn 
sufficient  for  the  bare  support  of  a  "moderate"  family, 
computed  at  three  or  four,  even  if  all  expenditure  upon 
luxuries  such  as  beer  and  tobacco  be  eliminated. 
Though  there  will  probably  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  bases  of  his  argument  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn,  yet  no  one  will  doubt  that  there  is 
sufficient  truth  behind  them  to  call  for  our  most 
anxious  attention  ;  and  that  is,  I  imagine,  the  object 
of  his  work. 

If  the  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  further  schemes 
of  relief,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  should  all  be  in  favour 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  otherwise, 
it  is  our  duty  to  say  so,  and  to  point  out  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  better  way  even  though  that  way  be 
difficult  and  hard  to  follow. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  question 
in  the  past  and  watched  it  closely  in  the  present  day ; 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  Poor  Law  and  chari- 
table administration  for  many  years,  and  have  watched 
the  effect  of  relief  upon  individuals  and  families  over 
a  long  period,  have  gained  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
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this  matter,  even  though  their  voice  be,  as  I  was  told 
it  was  the  other  day,  a  "voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Perhaps  it  is  better  after  all  to  be  a  **  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness "  than  one  stump  orating  in 
the  market  places. 

In  our  own  time  the  attempts  to  mitigate  poverty  by 
the  action  of  the  State  have  been  many.  Some  have 
already  been  mentioned,  but  there  are  some  others 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  early  nineties  Vestries 
and  other  Local  Boards  were  urged  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  provide  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. That  led  to  vast  expenditure  upon  road- 
sweeping  and  stone-breaking,  as  we  all  remember,  an 
expenditure  with,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  chequered 
results.  Of  late  we  have  been  instructed  to  make  all 
sorts  of  alterations  in  our  Workhouses,  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  very  necessary,  and  not  to  offer  the  House 
to  the  aged  deserving  poor,  but  to  give  them  **  ade- 
quate *'  outdoor  relief  For  many  years  past  the  same 
Board  has  been  urging  us  on  to  the  construction  of 
enormous  and  splendid  infirmaries  which  are  gradually 
tending  to  become  municipal  hospitals  not  confined  to 
the  destitute  only,  and  tnere  are  many  who  contend 
that  the  whole  charge  of  the  sick  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  State.  The  attempt  by  an  important  section 
of  the  London  School  Board  to  throw  the  charge  of 
feeding  ** underfed"  school  children  upon  the  rates  has 
already  been  noted. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  by  the 
abolition  of  school  fees  a  very  considerable  sum  has 
of  late  years  been  added  to  the  income  of  the  labour- 
ing population.  There  were  many  prophecies,  at  the 
time,  of  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  them 
in  consequence. 

Alongside  of  all  this  we  have  had  enormous 
schemes  of  voluntary  charity.  Many  years  ago  we 
were  all  startled  by  the  proposals  of  General  Booth  and 
his  book  "In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out.'* 
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The  result  of  that  book  has  been  a  great  expenditure 
upon  free  shelters  for  the  poor,  labour  homes  and  farms, 
free  or  exceedingly  cheap  meals,  and  other  widely  ad- 
vertised and  highly  centralised  forms  of  material  relief. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  General  Booth 
was  not  the  first  in  the  field.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  there  was  a  predecessor  of  his  who  undertook 
for  a  million  pounds  to  cure  poverty  and  to  beat  the 
French.  Then  came  Mr  Charles  Booth  with  his  great 
and  valuable  book  upon  the  poor  of  London.  The 
outcome  of  his  book  is  a  proposal  for  universal  pen- 
sions, a  proposal  which  has  **  caught  on,"  and  which  is 
seriously  entertained  in  many  quarters.  Besides  all 
this,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  free  meals  for 
children  and  adults — robin  dinners,  soup  kitchens,  &c 
Free  medical  relief  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries  is  ever 
growing  in  amount.  Can  we  say  after  all  these 
years  that  any  impression  has  been  made  upon  the 
volume  of  poverty,  or  that  the  way  h4is  been  found 
out  of  **  Darkest  England.*'  According  to  Mr  Rown- 
tree's  book,  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  poor 
who  do  not  earn  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  barest 
necessities  of  themselves  and  their  families.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
distressing  cases  cited  by  Mr  Rowntree  are  in  receipt 
of  relief. 

There  are  still  some  of  us  who  believe  that  much 
of  this,  at  least,  is  a  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
that  poverty  will  never  be  cured  by  great  schemes  of 
centralised  relief,  amongst  which  State  relief  must  of 
necessity  take  the  first  place.  We  believe,  with  the 
older  economists,  that  the  real  and  only  true  line  of 
progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  adequate  payment  of 
labour,  and  in  the  self-restraint  and  self-respect  of  the 
poorer  classes  themselves.  We  believe  that  such 
schemes,  instead  of  acting  as  the  cure  for  poverty, 
serve  to  render  it  inveterate,  because  on  the  one  hand 
they  condone  the  under-payment  of  labour  and  make 
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it  possible,  on  the  other  hand  they  give  a  sanction  to 
irresponsibility  amongst  the  poor. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  labour,  undoubtedly 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  past  century 
if  we  mav  trust  such  authorities  as  the  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  many  others. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  many  directions, 
but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
statistics  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Labour  Com- 
mission that  improvement  still  continues.  The  pro- 
gress made  has  been  made,  be  it  remembered,  under 
a  Poor  Law  which,  in  principle  at  least,  is  confined 
to  the  relief  of  destitution  ;  though  in  practice  it  has 
often  gone  far  afield.  We  still  believe  that  the  main- 
tenance of  that  principle  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  future 
progress. 

Next  to  and  of  equal  importance  with  the  adequate 
payment  of  labour  we  believe  to  be  the  strengthening 
of  the  desire  for  self-maintenance  and  self-respect.  We 
hear  much  of  altruism  and  collectivism  in  these  days. 
We  hear  but  little  of  self-respect.  If  we  do  hear  of  it, 
it  is  apt  to  be  identified  with  selfishness  and  self-love. 
Yet  we  have  authority  for  saying  even  of  self-love — 

"  Self-love,  my  lord,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting." 

With  the  weakening  or  annihilation  of  self-respect  and 
the  principle  of  self-maintenance  the  evils  which  we 
seek  to  abolish  grow  in  intensity  ;  no  relief  can  supply 
the  gap  which  is  created  by  the  weakening  of  char- 
acter. Most  of  us  probably  know  many  concrete 
cases  of  people  who  have  been  ruined  by  **  charity  '* 
and  the  Poor  Law  between  them.  We  see  them  in 
the  streets  every  day.  Self-respect  is  a  sensitive 
thing,  not  difficult  to  unbalance,  especially  if  we  are 
taught,  as  we  often  are,  that  we  can  depend  upon 
others,  and  yet,  by  some  juggling  of  language,  retain 
our  independence.      Most   of  us  probably  know  old 
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labourers  in  the  country  and  elsewhere  whose  great 
and  legitimate  pride  it  is  that  they  have  never  had 
to  apply  to  the  parish  for  anything.  They  have  no 
illusions  on  the  subject.  The  same  feeling  is  strong 
amongst  members  of  the  great  friendly  societies. 

Pauperism,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  vice  and  drunkenness  as  is  too  often 
assumed.  Its  commonest  form  is  an  indefinite  weaken- 
ing of  character,  a  dulling  of  spirit,  a  sort  of  lowering 
of  pitch,  to  which  the  very  poor  and  those  to  whom 
life  is  hard  are  necessarily  the  most  subject.  It  comes 
disguised  in  all  sorts  of  garbs  and  sweetened  with  all 
kinds  of  relishes.  Many  roads,  broad  and  easy,  lead 
down  to  it,  whilst  the  upward  path  is  narrow  and  steep. 
The  best  defence  against  it  is  the  armour  of  self-respect, 
a  real  self-respect  which  is  not  to  be  cheated  out  of 
itself  by  the  subtleties  of  modern  logicians. 

Next  to  the  increase  of  payment  for  labour,  and  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  self-maintenance,  we  believe  in 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  real  charity.  As  the  first  two 
conditions  fulfil  themselves  more  and  more,  so  will  the 
problem  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  charity  simplify 
itself,  and  charity  will  become  more  capable  of  effecting 
its  purpose.  The  different  sorts  of  charity  have  been 
already  glanced  at.  The  nlost  important,  though  the 
least  recognised,  is  that  which  has  been  designated  as 
**  natural "  charity — the  charity,  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  know  and  respect  one  another.  But  imagined 
possibilities  of  State  relief  are  directly  antagonistic  to 
that  charity,  as  we  have  already  seen.  We  shall  be  told 
that  it  is  hard  to  ask  children  to  support  their  parents ; 
the  real  question  is  whether  they  should  support  their 
own  parents  or  some  one  else's  parents.  We  shall  be 
told  that  the  rich  ought  to  be  made  to  support  the 
poor.  But  we  may  ask  whether  that  is  a  satisfactory 
ideal,  especially  for  those  who  are  trying  to  build  up 
a  democracy  upon  a  sound  foundation.  It  implies  a 
permanence  of   the   present    conditions,    whereas   we 
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believe  the  truer  ideal  to  be  that  the  poor  should  be 
gradually  recovered  from  their  poverty  and  raised  to 
independence.  It  will  be  said  again  that  this  ''natural" 
charity  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  that  there  are  many 
so  poor  and  so  friendless  that  they  would  be  altogether 
outside  of  its  scope.  That  may  be  the  case  in  some 
instances,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be,  by  any  means, 
generally  true.  The  almost  unlimited  variety  of  that 
charity  has  already  been  glanced  at,  and  there  are 
few  people  who  go  through  life  without  making  some 
friends.  Even  if  it  is  partly  true  we  must  remember  that 
whatever  we  do  there  will  be  some  hard  cases,  and  that 
we  shall  always  have  the  poor  with  us.  Even  if  the 
charity  of  natural  obligation  sometimes  fails,  we  have  still 
behind  it  an  immense  volume  of  what  has  been  called 
the  charity  of  the  public,  such  as  the  endowed  charities, 
and  an  almost  boundless  almsgiving,  in  reserve.  That 
charity,  we  believe,  is  beginning  more  and  more  to 
recognise  its  responsibilities,  but  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  If  we  could  only  focus  it  upon  those  cases 
of  distress  which  are  really  friendless,  and  in  which 
money  can  be  of  real  service,  we  should  have  made  a 
great  stride  upon  the  *'way  out'*  of  **  darkest  England." 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  one  way  out.  As  the 
causes  of  poverty  are  various,  so  are  the  remedies. 
But  those  remedies  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
disease  rather  than  deal  with  symptoms.  With  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  labour  we  can  each  of  us  do 
something  in  our  generation  to  create  a  new  state  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  firms  and  private  employers  nowadays  who 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pay  their  employees  pro- 
perly. We  can  help,  I  think,  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  discreditable  to  do  otherwise. 
There  are  other  means  of  aiming  at  the  same  end ; 
co-operation  and  profit  sharing  are  all  roads  in  the  same 
direction.  So,  too,  I  believe,  are  trades  unions,  though 
they,  like  every  one  else,  sometimes  make  mistakes. 
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Another  reason  for  underpayment  of  labour  is  in- 
efficiency of  labour.  Both  boys  and  girls  when  they 
leave  school  too  often  learn  no  trade,  but  go  out 
straight  to  some  unskilled  employment  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  act  as  school  managers  or 
who  work  amongst  the  poor.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
make  oneself  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  the  various  trades.  A  word  of  advice  at  the 
right  moment  to  a  boy  or  girl  leaving  school,  or  to 
their  parents,  may  be  the  means  of  altering  the  course 
of  a  lifetime. 

Or  again,  it  is  possible  to  do  much  in  the  direction 
of  forwarding  the  growth  of  the  great  friendly  societies, 
the  value  of  whose  work  is  seldom  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. We  can,  if  we  like,  join  them  ourselves,  either 
as  financial  or  honorary  members,  and  so  gain  an  in- 
sight into  that  work  and  make  it  more  generally  know*n. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  every  one  who  could 
do  so  joined  a  good  and  sound  friendly  society  when 
young,  the  social  question  would  be  half-w*ay  towards 
solution.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  members  of 
friendly  societies  comparatively  seldom  have  to  apply 
for  relief,  and  they  believe  themselves  that  they  can, 
if  not  interfered  with,  solve  the  question  of  support  in 
old  age.  We  read  in  the  February  number  of  Unity^ 
which  is  a  journal  widely  circulated  amongst  Foresters, 
Oddfellows,  and  kindred  societies  —  "The  friendly 
societies  can  and  will  eventually  provide  pensions  in 
old  age  as  one  of  the  ordinary  benefits  of  the  societies, 
and  this  is  the  only  proper  solution  of  the  subject" 
They  have  long  ago  solved  the  problem  of  main- 
tenance in  sickness. 

This  is  magnificent  work,  and  those  who  will  can 
forward  it — either  from  inside  or  outside  the  societies — 
especially  amongst  the  young.  Managers  of  Board 
and  Voluntary  Schools,  of  Boys  Clubs  and  Brigades 
and  other  similar  organisations,  have  great  opportuni- 
ties.     As  a  step  in   this  direction  a  manual  by   Mr 
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Pinhom,  the  well-known  Oddfellow,  has  already  been 
adopted  for  the  use  of  schools  by  the  London  School 
Board,  and  it  might  well  be  adopted  by  School 
Management  Committees  throughout  the  country. 
The  value  of  a  good  friendly  society  lies  not  only  in 
its  provident  side  and  in  the  benefits  secured,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  lad  who  joins  it  finds  himself  at  once 
in  the  company  of  the  best  and  most  self-respecting 
class  of  working  men. 

Another  thing  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  voluntary  charity,  to  turn  bad 
charity  into  good  charity,  and  to  direct  it  aright. 
Many  of  us  probably  are  trustees  of  endowed  charities; 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  their  adminis- 
tration. Or  if  we  are  not,  we  can  at  least  try  to  g^ide 
wisely  our  own  almsgiving  and  that  of  our  friends. 

We  Guardians  have  I  think  to  recognise  more  and 
more  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  our  work.  Un- 
like some  other  local  authorities,  we  have  to  deal  with 
human  nature  and  not  with  things.  I  think  sometimes 
that  there  is  too  much  tendency,  not  only  in  ourselves, 
but  in  that  august  Board  which  rules  over  us,  to  become 
microscopic,  and  to  deal  with  trifles.  We  receive  circu- 
lar after  circularenjoining  on  us  various  elaborate  dietary 
scales  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  exact  amount 
of  protein  and  alkaloids  which  go  to  make  up  a  sufficiently 
able-bodied  but  not  too  able-bodied  pauper.  Then  we 
receive  other  circulars,  and  we  divide  the  people  in  our 
Workhouses  into  Classes  A,  B,  and  C,  and  we  put  one 
class  into  a  room  with  pictures,  and  another  class  into 
a  room  without,  and  so  forth.  Then  we  introduce 
''relaxations.'*  One  result  of  Mr  Chaplin s  circular 
has  been  that  a  certain  Board  of  Guardians  in  London 
have  held  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of 
introducing  ping-pong  into  the  Workhouse,  and  have 
decided  to  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  dietaries  are  of 
no  importance  and  relaxations  unnecessary :  what  I 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  while  we  busy  ourselves  with 
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these  smaller  matters  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
wider  issues  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  imagine  that  what  I  have 
suggested  can  be  done  in  a  day.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  rather  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  I 
believe  we  should  work.  Evils  of  long  standing  can- 
not be  eradicated  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  any 
sudden  reversal  of  policy  must  be  harsh  to  those  who 
have  grown  up  under  an  older  system.  All  this  has 
been  said  before,  and  much  better  than  I  can  say  it, 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  Still  it  is  the  honest  belief  of 
some  of  those  who  have  taken  part  for  many  years  in 
both  Poor  Law  and  charitable  administration,  and  who 
have  tried  to  think  out  these  matters,  and  it  is  as  such 
that  I  hope  this  Conference  will  receive  it. 

The  melancholy  part  of  it  all  is  that  we  never  arrive 
at  any  settled  policy  in  these'matters.  The  Legislature 
has  ordained  in  its  wisdom  that  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law — perhaps  the  most  difficult  administra- 
tion that  there  is — shall  be  entrusted  to  any  one  who 
chooses  to  come  forward  at  election  time,  and  we  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  qualified  people  to  offer 
themselves.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  office  brings  with  it  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  and 
but  little  credit.  Every  ex  parte  statement  against  a 
Board  of  Guardians  is  greedily  swallowed  by  news- 
papers and  that  section  of  the  public  which  thinks  that 
it  has  sufficiently  disposed  of  Guardians  when  it  calls 
them  Bumbles.  Then  in  a  year  or  two,  just  when  a 
Guardian  is  beginning  to  learn  his  work,  and  it  takes 
him  all  that  time  to  do  so,  the  Legislature  says  again 
that  he  must  take  his  chance  of  being  turned  out 
And  so  we  have  a  constant  fluctuation  of  policy  which 
is  mischievous  and  unjust  to  the  poor,  because  they 
never  know  what  to  expect. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  of  protest  against  those 
who  go  about  amongst  the  poor  preaching  the  doctrines 
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of  helplessness :  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  their 
own  characters,  but  are  the  victims  of  their  **  environ- 
ment : "  that  they  cannot  save,  or  that  if  they  can, 
they  ought  not  to  do  so.  Of  course  we  all  like  to 
think  that  we  are  the  victims  of  circumstances ;  that 
faults  in  our  character  are  hereditary,  or  the  result  of 
our  education  and  surroundings,  and  not  of  our  own 
making.  Whatever  scintilla  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
it,  it  is  a  miserable  doctrine  to  preach  to  poor  people. 
The  doctrine  that  a  man  cannot  save  without  injury 
to  his  family  is  sure  to  be  welcome  to  the  man  who 
spends  possibly  one-eighth  of  his  income  in  a  public- 
house.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is  saving 
something,  and  there  are  not  a  few  such,  can  only  be 
discouraged  by  such  doctrines.  If  any  one  here  has 
ever  inquired  into  the  question  of  children  attending 
Board  Schools  insufficiently  fed,  what  will  he  find.'* 
Will  he  find  they  are  the  children  of  those  who  have 
sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  to  put  something  on 
one  side  for  the  future,  or  will  he  find  that  they  are 
the  children  of  those  who  spend  their  money  upon 
themselves  in  the  public-house  and  elsewhere?  It  is 
difficult  to  have  any  patience  with  people  who  do  these 
things,  people  who  are  as  often  as  not  **  University 
professors  "  and  the  like.  They  invent  phrases  and 
shibboleths  in  their  studies  which  we  recognise  after- 
wards in  the  workshops,  in  the  working  men's  clubs 
and  debating  societies,  and  at  the  street  corners  at 
election  time.  In  doing  so  they  are  causing  irreparable 
mischief  to  the  character  of  the  poor. 

For  that  character  we  believe  to  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  nation  at  large.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  shall  always  have  the  poor  with  us,  but  we  have  never 
been  told  that  one  class  is  to  be  doomed  to  eternal 
poverty.  But  that  is  what  must  happen  if  the  poor 
resign  themselves  to  poverty,  and  are  satisfied  to  be 
**  kept"  by  the  State.  We  want,  like  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  recover  people  from  poverty  and  to  give  free  play  to 
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those  forces  which  are  at  work  in  an  upward  direction. 
We  want  to  stimulate  their  ''ambition  to  rise,"  as  was 
said  many  years  ago  by  one  of  the  best  friends  the  poor 
ever  had.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  at  Liverpool  the 
other  day,  said  that  for  an  empire  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  imperial  people.  But  we  cannot  have  physical 
efficiency  without  moral  efficiency  ;  we  cannot  con- 
struct an  imperial  people  out  of  a  spiritless  and  pauper- 
ised population. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Wm.  Chance  said  that  in  Dr  Wright's  paper  it  was  stated 
that  the  "  amount  of  money  expended  in  connection  with  Poor  Law 
administration  is  enormous,  reaching  in  the  year  ended  25th  March 
1900  no  less  a  sum  than  ^^26,319,052."  On  looking  at  the  Blue 
Book,  which  he  had  with  him,  he  found  that  the  actual  amount 
Spent  on  poor  relief  by  Guardians  was  ;£^i  1,567,649.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  be  very  important  that  this  should  be  made  clear.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  F.  Henderson  (St  Faith's)  said  that  after  discussing  on  the 
opening  day  subjects  of  immediate  legislative  interest,  it  was  perhaps 
a  welcome  diversion  to  have  a  subject  dealing  with  general  principles 
rather  than  with  a  single  concrete  issue,  on  which  they  could  be 
academic  and  discursive  for  a  little.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
Dr  Wright's  and  Mr  Bailward's  premises  as  profoundly  as  he  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  their  conclusions — (laughter) — particularly  with 
those  of  the  last  paper.  The  one  fact  upon  which  they  must  all 
agree  was,  he  thought,  as  Mr  Bailward  put  it,  that  "  material  relief  is 
not  the  cure  for  poverty."  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr  Bail- 
ward  realised  the  fact  that  that  was  equally  true  whether  the  relief  was 
public  or  private.  The  problem  of  poverty,  if  it  was  to  be  solved, 
must  be  solved  by  the  absorption  of  those  who  were  now  dependent 
and  resourceless  into  the  normal  industrial  life  of  the  community ; 
and  all  their  work,  if  it  was  to  be  really  towards  a  solution  and  not 
a  mere  patching  up,  must  be  directed  towards  strengthening  the 
forces  which  gave  them  the  surety  of  such  absorption.  While  the 
normal  conditions  of  industrial  life  did  not  give  that  surety  relief 
would  no  doubt  be  necessary,  but  they  ought  to  clearly  recognise 
that  that  relief  was  in  no  real  sense  curing  p)overty,  but  only 
palliating  it,  even  when  wisely  administered,  and  fostering  it  if 
unwisely  administered.  Mr  Bailward  had  quoted  from  Dickens,  and 
,  he  (Mr  Henderson)  would  like  to  remind  them  of  the  story  of  Captain 
Cuttle's  watch :  "  Put  it  on  ten  minutes  in  the  morning  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  evening,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  it's  as 
good  a  timekeeper  as  you  could  wish."    What  was  wanted,  if  they 
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were  to  speak  of  curing  poverty,  was  not  the  constant  rectification 
and  readjustment  of  an  imperfect  thing ;  but  an  industrial  system 
that  produced  good  results  in  a  normal  way.     He  took  it  that  they 
were  all — all  who  thought — agreed  upon  this.     But  now  came  in  the 
point  upon  which,  he  thought,  Dr  Wright  and   Mr   Bailward  had 
drawn  wholly  wrong  conclusions  from  their  unimpeachable  premises. 
For  the  question  was — what  was  the  idea  of  normal  industrial 
organisation  which  they  must  strive  to  strengthen  by  their  work? 
Mr  Mackay  said    that    it   was    the    idea    of  "society    based    on 
contract  and  exchange."      All   of  them   who  knew  Mr   Mackay's 
books  would  be  familiar  with  his  arguments.     Mr  Bailward  asked 
them  to  accept   this  view,  and  contrasted    it    with    Collectivism 
or  State  action,  which  he  said  was  "  the  notion  that  the  civic  con- 
science is  to   ^nd  itself  by  giving  material  relief  and  yet   more 
material  relief."      **A11  sorts  of  schemes  for   the   acceptance  of 
further  responsibility  by  the  State  are  in  the  air,"  he  stated,  "  all  of 
which  take  the  shape  of  further  rehef."     It  was  astonishing  to  him 
(Mr  Henderson)  that  any  one  could  so  misread  the  facts.     As  he 
read  the  history  of  the  past  century,  he  found  that  we  had  improved 
just  in  proportion  as  we  had  abandoned  the  ideal  of  free  contract 
and  exchange.     We  reached  the  climax  of  that  ideal  a  century  ago, 
when,  upon  the  break  up  of  the  old  synthesis  of  feudalism,  a  period 
of  no  synthesis  at  all  lasted  for  a  little,  until  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
synthesis  appeared  again  in  the  form  of  State  action.    Not  State  action, 
as  Mr  Bailward  suggested,  in  the  form  of  organising  material  relief, 
but  in  the  form  of  organising  and  supervising  industry,  and  lifting 
it  out  of  the  muddle  into  which  unrestricted  free  competition  had 
brought  it.     We  marked  our  improvement  not  by  increasing  free- 
dom  from  restriction,  but   by   Factory  Acts,  Truck  Acts,  Educa- 
tion Acts — all  assertions  of  the  principle  of  State  action,  finally 
growing    to-day  into    direct    public    organisation    and    control   of 
industry  after  industry,  especially  under  our  municipalities.      This 
was  a  Collectivism  that  differed  widely  from  Mr  Bailward's  concep- 
tion of  State  action  as  material  relief ;  but  it  had  the  advantage  over 
his  conception  of  being  the  Collectivism  of  actual  fact.     And  in  his 
humble  judgment  it  was  just  in  the  extension  of  this  principle  of  the 
public  organisation  and  control  of  industry  that  we  might  look  for 
the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  need  for  the  public  or  private 
organisation  of  relief,  and  for  the  growth  of  an  industrial  system 
normally  adequate  to  providing  remunerative  employment   for  all 
who  were  physically  capable  of  performing  it.     The  economic  reason 
for  this  hope  could  not  be  put  in  five  minutes ;  he  could  only  state 
it  as  against  Mr  Bailward's  caricature  of  Collectivism,  and  leave  it 
there.     He  did  not  know  whether  Mr  Bailward  considered  himself 
in  receipt  of  relief  when  he  sent  his  letters  by  our  Collectivist  post 
office,  or  used  a  municipal  tramcar,  or  even  walked  the  roads  from 
which  the  tolls  of  private  enterprise   had   been  removed  and  sup- 
planted by  public  provision  for  their  upkeep.    Any  of  these  cases 
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would  help  them  to  realise  that  when  Mr  Bailward  talked  of  Collec- 
tivism as  the  provision  of  material  relief  and  nothing  more,  he  was 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  facts.  Of  course,  there  remained  some  relief 
work  to  be  done  under  the  most  adequately  organised  industrial 
system.  The  insane,  the  sick,  the  aged — the  helpless,  in  short — 
could  not  be  absorbed  into  remunerative  industry.  And  so  far  from 
deploring  with  Mr  Bailward  the  fact  that  "the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  State  for  these  classes  means  the  throwing  off  of 
responsibility  by  the  individual,"  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so.  The 
notion  that  the  provision  of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  so  on  was  the 
business  of  a  few  philanthropic  and  religious  agencies,  instead  of 
being  the  business  of  the  whole  community,  was  to  his  mind  a 
most  vicious  one.  It  kept  the  provision  inadequate  upon  an  often 
insufficient  and  always  uncertain  basis  of  voluntary  contributions, 
and  it  hindered  the  growth  of  that  civic  conscience  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Bailward  found  it 
necessary  to  hold  it  in  some  degree  of  contempt,  he  for  one,  and 
he  trusted  many  of  his  fellow  Guardians,  looked  as  the  most  hope- 
ful of  all  auguries  for  the  social  future  of  England.     (Applause.) 

Miss  S.  Lonsdale  (Lichfield)  said  they  must  remember  how  very 
well  the  poor  managed  when  left  to  their  own  resources,  to  their  own 
efforts,  to  their  own  wonderful  organisations.  If  need  arose,  as  of 
course  it  did,  then  let  it  be  settled  as  far  as  possible  by  the  hand  of 
charity.  Charity  knew  nothing  of  deserving  or  undeserving.  All  she 
considered  was  whether  she  could  be  of  use,  and  if  so  in  what  way 
she  could  serve  the  poor.  Money  could  be  raised  and  spent  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  money  was  only  one  very  small  ingredient  and 
often  was  not  required.  Patience  and  sympathy  touched  the  real 
problems  of  relief.  Could  a  Poor  I^w  order  supply  these?  If  she 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  Poor  I^w  should  relieve  destitution, 
perhaps  she  was  also  right  in  saying  that  charity  should  do  her  best 
to  relieve  distress.  What  was  the  difference?  When  a  man  was 
destitute  he  was  absolutely  at  the  end  of  all  his  resources.  He  had 
lost  self-reliance,  character,  and  all  those  things  which  went  to  keep 
him  independent.  ("  No,  no.")  This  was  what  would  be  called 
a  Poor  Law  case.  A  man  in  distress  was  not  at  the  end  of  any 
of  these  things,  but  could  be  helped  up,  and  whether  his  should 
be  allowed  to  become  a  case  of  destitution  or  not  depended  upon 
charity.  She  would  like  to  give  an  instance  of  a  case  she  knew  of. 
Mr  Chaplin  would  have  called  it  thoroughly  undeserving.  A  man 
drank  and  drank  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  and  his  poor  wife 
and  children  inside  the  Poorhouse.  A  district  visitor,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
had  been  watching  that  family  for  years,  and  had  done  her  l)est  to 
induce  the  man  to  change  his  ways,  but  absolutely  in  vain.  She  did 
nothing  in  the  way  of  almsgiving  to  the  family,  but  when  the  man 
found  himself  in  the  Workhouse  he  had  time  to  think.  The  action 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  case  did  good — it  gave  necessary  relief  to 
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destitution  and  no  more;  and  this,  she  thought,  was  really  all  the 
Guardians  could  safely  do.  After  this,  charity,  in  the  form  of  a  good 
woman  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  stepped  in.  That 
district  visitor  visited  the  family  constantly  at  the  Workhouse,  and 
after  six  months'  probation  she  gave  the  man  and  his  family  a  start 
again,  and  he  had  kept  straight  ever  since.  In  this  instance  they 
saw  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  running  side  by  side — co-operation 
but  without  coUison.  Charity  could  work  side  by  side  with  the  Poor 
Law  if  only  the  Poor  Law  would  allow  her  to  do  so.  She  could  find 
abundant  work  amongst  the  unmarried  women  who  entered  the  lying-in 
wards  of  our  Workhouses.  Many  of  these  cases  were  very  sad  and 
needed  the  help  and  care  which  love,  patience,  and  watchfulness 
alone  could  give.  There  were  committees  in  some  Unions,  partly 
composed  of  Guardians  and  partly  of  charitable  persons  which  ren- 
dered the  greatest  possible  assistance  by  taking  cases  off  the  rates 
altogether.  The  Poor  Law  should  relieve  destitution,  but  the  aim  of 
charity  was  far  higher — her  work  was  to  prevent  distress  if  possible, 
to  remove  it  when  it  arose,  and  to  strengthen  those  with  whom  she 
came  into  contact  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities.  It  might  well  be 
difficult,  but  it  was  the  highest  work  that  we  were  called  upon  to  do 
in  this  world.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  LovEGROVE  (Wycombe)  said  that  they  had  listened  to 
two  admirable  papers,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  neither  of  them 
had  contained  anything  of  a  really  practical  nature.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  "  No.")  The  last  paper  seemed  to  him  to  be  nothing  but  an 
exposition  of  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  human  nature.  Dr 
Wright's  paper  was  a  different  one,  because  it  laid  down  a  great 
deal  that  ought  to  be  done  in  a  way  which  he  (Mr  Lovegrove)  thought 
it  ought  not  to  be  done.  (Laughter.)  In  the  first  place  they  were 
told  that  the  country  had  gone  through  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 
This  was  perfectly  true,  but  on  the  top  of  it  was  the  fact  that  we  still 
had  an  enormous  number  of  paupers.  This  seemed  to  be  incon- 
sistent, but  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  pauperism  was  made  so 
easy  ?  There  never  had  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  out-relief 
and  everything  else  in  the  way  of  relief  could  be  obtained  so  readily. 
He  would  ask  his  Lordship  whether  during  his  long  experience  he 
ever  remembered  a  time  when  everything  relating  to  the  Poor  Law 
was  dealt  with  so  consistently  and  so  humanely  as  was  the  case 
to-day.  And  yet  we  were  not  satisfied !  We  must  do  something 
more.  Dr  Wright  said,  "Scatter  the  children" — board  them  out, 
put  them  in  Scattered  Homes,  and  so  on — do  away  with  the  barrack 
life.  (Hear,  hear.)  Scattered  Homes,  however,  were  very  expensive, 
and  really  the  Workhouse  School  was  very  little  more  than  a  boarding 
school.  ("No.")  It  might  be  said  that  the  class  was  so  different, 
but  whilst  children  at  a  boarding  school  had  nothing  better  than  they 
obtained  at  home,  children  at  a  Workhouse  School  had  everything 
better  than  they  obtained  at  home — better  house  accommodation, 
better  breathing  spaces,  better  food,  every  little  ailment  was  attended 
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to  by  the  doctor,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  constantly  saw  them, 
kind  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  looked  after  them,  and  they  had 
amusements  and  entertainments.  It  was  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  possibly  happen  to  hundreds  of  children  to  be  taken  from  dirty 
homes  and  wretched  parents  and  put  into  a  Workhouse  School 

Mr  P.  M'CuE  (Sunderland)  said  that  they  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  read  the  papers,  each  putting 
.  different  aspects  before  them  of  this  im[)ortant  subject.  Dr  Wright 
said  that  the  good  work  of  the  social  redemption  of  the  poorer  elates 
had  been  proceeding  on  progressive  lines  for  centuries.  Well,  that 
was  the  very  thing  he  complained  about.  Was  it  right  that  this  work 
should  go  on  for  centuries  ?  It  was  their  duty,  he  contended,  to  deal 
with  it  at  once ;  it  could  be  done,  and  there  was  an  honest  attempt 
being  made  to  do  it  in  some  places.  He  could  not  see  why  a  man 
drawing  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  should  be  paid  thousands  of 
pounds  when  he  retired,  while  a  working  man  who  received  a  pound 
a  week  or  less  had  to  become  a  pauper  or  starve.  Was  there  anything 
special  in  the  rich  man's  blood?  (Laughter.)  He  did  not  think 
that  the  colour  was  any  different,  and  it  was  certainly  no  purer 
than  that  of  the  worker  who  constantly  obtained  healthy  exercise. 
(Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
their  experience  of  it  in  Sunderland  had  not  been  a  very  happy  one. 
For,  according  to  a  balance-sheet  issued  a  few  years  ago,  the  Secretary 
received  ;£'8o  a  year,  and  the  Society  spent  ^£2^  on  relieving  the  poor. 
This  was  a  grand  sort  of  organisation.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.) 
Mr  Bailward  complained  of  bazaars,  but  they  were  the  means  of 
raising  a  lot  of  money  for  good  objects,  and  to  make  them  a  success, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  few  big  names  on  the  list. 

Mr  J.  Bedford  (Bethnal  Green)  said  that  he  wished  to  look  at 
this  question  for  a  moment  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Guardian  of  the  poor,  but  from  the  p)oinl  of  view  of  the  poor,  as 
distinguished  from  the  middle-class  and  wealthy,  ratepayer.  One 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  present  system,  to  his  mind, 
was  that  of  continually  changing  a  body  which  had  to  administer 
such  huge  sums  of  money  as  had  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  His 
experience  extended  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  he  had  seen 
new  policies  initiated  and  excellent  work  done  during  a  period  of 
three  years  only  to  have  to  be  gone  through  entirely  afresh  on  the 
election  of  a  new  Board.  The  question  of  giving  Poor  Law  relief 
was  a  very  onerous  one  to  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  longer  he  sat 
upon  a  Board  of  Guardians  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  was  to 
administer  it  with  justice  not  only  to  the  poor  but  to  those  who 
provided  the  rates.  To  the  kind-hearted,  soft-hearted  Guardian,  he 
would  say,  "  Quite  right,  charity  is  a  magnificent  thing,  but  if  you 
feel  so  very  charitable,  and  want  to  give  money  away  to  these  poor 
people,  do  so  out  of  your  own  pocket;  if  you  are  giving  other 
people's  money  away,  administer  it  with  justice."  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Board  of  Guardians  of  which  he  was  Chairman  had  adopted  a  system 
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by  which  he  himself  saw  every  new  applicant  for  relief.  ("  Why  ?  ") 
Because  the  man  who  gave  his  time  to  the  work,  and  was  always 
there,  kept  himself  more  in  touch  with  the  work  than  men  who 
attended  one  week  and  not  the  next.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  had  been  referred  to.  Personally  he  had  found  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance,  and  it  had  taken  off  the  rates  very  many 
people — (hear,  hear) — who  otherwise  would  have  been  paupers  for  life. 
There  was  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  used  every  art  and  wile  to 
get  round  the  soft  side  of  the  Guardians,  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
other  people's  money,  and  that  Guardians  ought  to  administer  relief 
with  justice  rather  than  with  so  much  mercy  and  soft-heartedness.  * 
Mr  Gray  (Coventry)  said  that  the  papers  which  had  been  read 
appeared  to  him  to  have  covered  an  immense  amount  of  ground,  and 
all  he  wished  to  do  was  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  which  had  been 
raised.  In  the  first  paper  it  was  suggested,  he  took  it,  that  Boards 
of  Guardians  should  keep  in  touch  with  all  charitable  organisations. 
He  thought  it  would  be  interesting  if  the  gentlemen  present  who 
were  trustees  of  different  charities  put  into  operation  a  scheme  which 
had  been  adopted  in  his  own  town  in  connection  with  the  general 
charities.  Coventry  was  very  rich,  like  other  old  towns,  in  charities, 
and  a  good  many  people  wondered  whether  these  charities  really 
assisted  in  the  diminution  of  pauperism.  Some  of  them,  he  was 
afraid,  did  not.  He  recently  had  the  distribution  of  a  few  half- 
crowns  and  a  few  shillings  in  connection  with  a  church,  and  he  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  people  who  took  an  infinite  amount  of 
trouble — spent,  in  time,  more  than  the  half-crown — to  get  these  doles. 
They  used  to  have  in  Coventry  what  was  called  a  j£4  gift,  and  lots 
of  people  lost  more  than  that  sum  in  trying  to  get  it.  Everybody 
thought  he  ought  to  have  it,  and  most  people  obtained  it  sooner  or 
later.  They  had  another  charity  of  a  far  better  character — it  was  in 
existence  now.  It  was  a  charity  which  gave  to  any  deserving  young 
man  who  could  obtain  sureties  the  sum  of  jCs^  or  ^^loo,  free  of 
interest  for  nine  years,  to  start  him  in  business.  That  had  not  been 
a  pauperising  charity,  and  there  were  lots  of  men  at  Coventry  who 
owed  their  positions  to-day  to  this  money.  These  charities  used  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  self-elected  trustees,  but  a  scheme  was  introduced 
by  which  the  Council,  the  School  Board,  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
appointed  representatives,  thus  bringing  them  into  direct  touch  with 
the  ratepayers.  The  ^£4  dole  had  now  been  done  away  with,  and 
in  its  place  an  old  age  pension  had  been  instituted.  A  new  charity 
of  a  similar  character  had  been  introduced  of  recent  years  by  a 
gentleman,  for  women  only,  and  this  gave  6s.  or  8s.  a  week  to  old 
women  who  were  deserving  and  had  never  had  Poor  Law  relief.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  trustees  of  charities  generally  would  try  to  copy 
this  idea,  for  they  would  find  that  people  would  strive  to  keep  off  the 
parish  in  order  to  get  these  pensions.  In  reference  to  the  suggestion 
of  Scattered  Homes,  he  had  visited  a  number  of  towns  himself,  and 
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his  advice  was,  "  Scatter  the  children."  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been 
urged  that  the  children  were  already  very  comfortably  off  in  the 
Workhouses — one  speaker  had  said  that  a  Workhouse  was  as  good 
as  a  boarding  school.  Perhaps  it  was  in  one  respect,  and  in  well- 
regulated  Workhouses  the  children  were  made  very  comfortable 
indeed.  Sometimes,  however,  he  thought  they  were  too  comfortable. 
C'  No,  no.")  He  did  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  of  those  who  said 
^*  No,  no  " ;  he  meant  it  in  this  sense — that  they  did  not  do  sufficient 
of  the  actual  work  of  the  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  Scattered  Homes 
the  child  had  to  share  the  work  of  the  house  in  the  same  way  as  any 
labourer's  child  was  obliged  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  was  necessary 
was  that  they  should  do  away  with  the  institutional  feeling,  and  re- 
place it  by  the  home  life.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  £.  W.  Jones  (Bedford)  said  he  had  hoped  that  the  papers 
would  have  suggested  some  guiding  principle  by  which  they  could 
have  decided  whether  charity  or  the  Poor  Law  was  to  deal  with  any 
particular  case.  To  him  personally  the  papers  had  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment, because  he  did  not  find  any  such  principle,  and  he 
would  venture  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  All  cases  of  children 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,  as  far  as  possible,  by  charity,  in  order  that  the 
stigma  of  having  been  brought  up  upon  the  rates  should  not  rest 
upon  those  children  through  life.  Then  again,  all  temporary  cases  of 
distress  and  want  should  be  dealt  with  privately.  Men  or  women 
who  were  down  on  their  luck  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  ought  not 
to  have  the  dissatisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  been  upon  the 
rates.  All  temporary  cases  of  this  kind  should  be  dealt  with  by 
charity  as  far  as  possible,  and  all  permanent  cases — from  old  age  and 
so  forth — should  be  dealt  with  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mr  Headlev  (Great  Yarmouth)  also  expressed  disappointment 
with  the  papers,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  laid  down  a  definite  line  of 
principle.  He  hoped,  however,  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of 
the  Conference,  that  they  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  co-operate 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  any  other  similar  institution. 
The  object  of  the  Poor  Law,  if  it  wished  to  co-operate  with  any  other 
organisation,  should  be  to  co-operate  with  some  local  institution, 
/.^.,  Town  Council,  to  provide  work  for  the  poor  and  not  to  pro- 
vide charity.  It  was  not  charity  that  the  working  man  and  woman 
wanted — it  was  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  earning  a  living — 
(applause) — and  this  could  not  be  done  by  building  up  a  Charity 
Organisation  Society  or  any  such  institution.  Out-relief  was  the 
heritage  of  the  poor,  and  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  applied  to  the  Guardians  for  relief  had  contributed  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  some  period  of  their  lives  to  that  which 
they  were  asking  for.  In  Yarmouth  they  had  adopted  the  Scattered 
Homes  principle,  and  he  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  a  great  success, 
but  unfortunately  it  had  been  very  badly  managed,  and  the  scheme 
had  been  a  great  expense.  It  was  costing  the  ratepayers  about 
IIS.  per  child  per  week.     This,   of  course,   was   monstrous.     No 
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working  man  would  ever  think  of  spending  or  could  afford  to  spend 
that  money.  He  believed  that  that  Conference  might  do  good  by 
impressing  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  or  Parliament  the 
necessity  for  extending  the  boarding-out  principle  in  workingmen's 
families  at  the  reasonable  allowance  of  4s.  or  5s.  By  this  means 
they  would  not  only  be  removing  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  but 
would  be  giving  the  child  a  fair  opportunity  in  life.  The  middle 
classes  could  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  working  man  who  in 
old  age  or  through  sickness  or  distress  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
relief  from  the  Guardians,  but  he  knew  himself  of  charities  which  had 
been  filched  from  the  poor  and  utilised  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes.  Thousands  of  pounds  intended  for  the  working  men 
had  gone  towards  establishing  grammar  schools,  but  the  middle 
classes  who  sent  their  children  to  them  did  not  think  that  they  were 
being  pauperised  by  doing  so.  He  suggested  that  a  scheme  of  old 
age  pensions  was  preferable  to  Outdoor  Relief. 

Mr  TuTTY  (Reading)  stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  address- 
ing the  Conference  until  a  member  of  the  Wycombe  Board  of 
Guardians  had  moved  his  soul  by  advocating  the  barracking  of 
children  in  preference  to  scattering  them.  At  Reading,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  they  started  Scattered  Homes,  and  they  found 
timt  they  could  save  about  4s.  a  week  per  head  under  the  new  system. 
They  used  to  send  them  to  a  local  school,  but  the  establishment 
charges  were  very  great,  and  the  cost  had  been  about  iis.  per  child 
per  week.  But  expense,  of  course,  was  not  the  principal  object  of 
the  change.  What  they  wished  to  do  was  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
individuality,  and  the  result  of  the  new  scheme  had  been  very 
remarkable.  Under  the  old  system  the  children  had  appeared 
frightened,  timid,  and  nervous;  to-day  the  boys  and  girls  were 
bright,  healthy,  and  intelligent,  and  they  would  eventually,  no  doubt, 
become  good  citizens.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  was  old  he  would  not  depart  from  it,"  was  the  principle 
upon  which  they  were  working,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  his 
friend  from  Wycombe  a  hearty  invitation  to  Reading. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  (Helper)  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
trust  charities  and  private  subscription  charities,  and  the  fact  had  not 
been  mentioned,  he  believed,  that  the  Commissioners  who  had  the 
management  of  the  trust  charities  did  not  allow  them  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  those  of  the  poor  who  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief.  He  had  a  case  in  point  in  his  own  neighbourhood  where  the 
trust  charity  having  to  spend  ;;^ioo  a  year  in  doles  to  100  people, 
administered  them  indiscriminately  to  those  in  receipt  of  relief  and 
those  not  in  receipt  of  relief.  Their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  against  the  rules,  but  they  declined  to  make  any  altera- 
tion, until  finally  they  had  an  order  compelling  them  to  do  so.  Now 
the  funds  were  administered  in  a  different  way,  and  the  money  was 
given  only  to  those  who  were  not  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

3N 
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A  Lady  Delegate — Will  Dr  Wright  tell  us  what  he  considers 
to  be  an  excessive  number  of  cases  for  a  relieving  officer  to  have 
under  his  charge  ? 

Dr  Wright  thanked  them  all  heartily  for  the  patient  attention  they 
had  paid  to  his  papei.  In  reply  to  the  question  just  asked,  he  might 
say  that  he  knew  of  one  Union  where  the  number  of  cases  having 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  respective  relieving  officers  reached  nine 
hundred. 

A  Delegate — Each? 

Dr  Wright — Nine  hundred  each. 

A  Delegate — During  what  period  ? 

Dr  Wright — A  week.  He  held  that  this  was  more  work  than  any 
one  man  could  do  efficiently.  (Applause.)  He  thanked  Sir  William 
Chance  for  supplementing  his  figures.  They  were  quoted  from  the 
Local  Government  Board's  Blue  Book,  in  which  he  found  the  words 
"  total  receipts  by  Guardians  from  and  in  aid  of  the  poor  rates  during 
the  year,  ;;^26,3i9,o52."  But  it  ought  to  be  added  that  out  of  that 
total  sum  received  ;;^i  1,567,649  were  spent  in  the  direct  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  regard  to  Scattered  Homes,  at  Lincoln,  where  the 
principle  was  in  operation,  the  expenses  worked  out  to  is.  per 
week  per  head  less  than  under  the  old  system.  One  gentleman 
had  asked  what  the  objection  was  to  institutional  life,  and  a  subse- 
quent speaker  replied  effectively  that  in  institutional  life  there  was 
no  regard  paid  to  the  individuality  of  a  child.  Two  gentlemen 
said  that  the  papers  were  disappointing  because  they  laid  down  no 
guiding  principle  for  the  future.  He  carefully  listened  to  the  two  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  in  question,  and  was  terribly  disappointed 
to  find  that  they  contained  no  guiding  principle.  (Laughter,  and 
hear,  hear.)  Personally  he  thought  he  had  given  the  Conference 
the  example  of  Paddington,  and  had  described  how  successfully 
the  guiding  principles  in  actual  operation  there  worked.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Bailward  also  replied  on  the  discussion.  He  said  he  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  that  he  had  dealt 
with  principles  rather  than  with  practice.  He  had  seen  Dr  Wright's 
paper,  and  considered  that  Dr  Wright  dealt  very  clearly  indeed 
with  the  practical  distinction  that  they  desired  to  see  drawn  between 
Poor  Law  and  Charity.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  before  they  undertook 
to  bring  about  any  sort  of  distinction  they  must  be  convinced  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  what  he  had  wanted  to  impress 
upon  the  Conference  was  the  confusion  that  existed  at  present 
between  the  definition  of  charity  and  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  One 
speaker  said  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  they  could  bring 
about  any  proper  distinction  between  charity  and  Poor  Law,  but  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more  it  had  been  in  operation  in  some  of  the 
best  known  Unions  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  if  anybody  pre- 
sent desired  to  go  further  into  this  matter  he  could  not  do  better  than 
refer  them  to  Mr  Vallance,  whose  recent  resignation  they  all  deeply 
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deplored,  to  Canon  Bury,  or  to  Mr  Willink.  It  had  been  stated  that 
many  of  the  endowed  charities  had  a  condition  that  their  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  supplement  parish  relief.  It  was  not  desired  that  they 
should  do  so.  What  they  wished  them  to  do  was  to  prevent  people 
from  coming  on  to  the  parish  altogether.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
important  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  concentrate  the  im- 
mense amount  of  charity  which  was  now  wasted  and  scattered  on 
unworthy  objects  on  to  deserving  cases,  and  then  the  Poor  Law 
might  eventually  be  able  to  confine  itself  to  the  relief  of  destitution. 
He  feared  that  Mr  Henderson  and  himself  would  never  agree.  They 
were  of  two  different  schools  of  thought.  Personally  he  did  not  think 
that  those  who  took  the  Collectivist  view  attached  sufficient  import- 
ance to  the  question  of  character.  He  had  been  engaged  a  good 
many  years  in  the  work,  and  he  had  seen  so  many  families  ruined  by 
unwise  Poor  Law  relief  and  charity  that  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  they  should  attempt  something  better.  Could  they  not  set  to 
work  and  try  to  think  this  matter  out,  in  the  hope  that  a  generation 
hence  they  might  see  a  better  state  of  things  than  existed  now. 
(Hear,  hear.) 


After  the  adjournment  for  luncheon  the  President  stated  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Thomas,  Guardian  of  the  City  of 
London  Union,  who  had  arranged  to  have  the  crypt  lighted  and 
thrown  open,  as  well  as  other  rooms,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon's 
session.  (Applause.)  He  had  been  over  the  crypt  that  morning,  and 
it  was  an  extremely  interesting  place  to  see,  owing  to  the  old  architec- 
ture. Thanks  were  due  to  Mr  Thomas  for  his  kindness,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  the  Guardians  would  take  advantage  of  it.     (Applause.) 

Dr  Humphreys  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE    NURSING    DIFFICULTY    IN 
PROVINCIAL    UNIONS. 

By  Mr  F.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  L.R.C.P.  Lond. 


In  the  English  Poor  Law  we  see  compulsory  charity 
working  on  a  State-organised  basis.  It  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and  their  associ- 
ated houses  of  rest  and  entertainment  and  nursing. 
At  their  dissolution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Poor  Law  took  its  first  start.  But  it  was  not  till  much 
later,  not  indeed  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well 
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advanced,  that  the  repressive  methods  of  our  own 
time  came  into  play.  The  country  was  being  ruined 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  able-bodied  healthy  persons 
who,  unwilling  to  find  work  or  too  lazy  to  do  it  when 
found,  expected  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates.  The 
policy  of  the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  the  executive 
agents  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  directed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  its  predecessors  in  office,  has 
been  the  repression  of  the  able-bodied  healthy  pauper, 
the  strict  limitation  of  outdoor  relief,  and  rigid  economy 
throughout.  The  parental  hand  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  though  weak  at  times,  has  no  doubt 
given  every  chance  to  the  Guardians  to  take  indivi 
dual  interest  in  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  to  develop  and  practically  apply  the  principles  of 
philanthropy ;  but  it  expected  too  much  from  the 
moderately  educated  class  from  which  Guardians  are 
mostly  elected,  especially  when  dealing  with  such  techni- 
calities as  modern  nursing. 

The  modern  Poor  Law  is,  primarily,  repressive  in 
object  and  method,  based  on  the  Consolidated  Order 
issued  during  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  of  modem 
times.  It  consists,  however,  of  two  totally  different 
functions — the  one  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm 
pauper,  the  other  the  prevention  of  the  idle  and  vaga- 
bond. For  convenience  of  administration  both  sec- 
tions have  been  placed  in  the  same  hands,  and  both 
are  still  under  regulations  laid  down  in  the  repres- 
sive Consolidated  Orders.  In  aims  and  methods  they 
should  of  course  be  widely  separated.  One  function 
has  succeeded,  the  other  has  failed.  The  able-bodied 
healthy  pauper  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  ;  •  the 

*  Annual  returns  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  show 
that  pauperism,  as  a  whole  is  decreasing  on  the  one  hand,  and 
changing  its  character  on  the  other.  The  most  recent  return  (1901) 
shows  that  there  are  25  paupers  to  every  1,000  of  the  population ; 
whereas  between  1861  and  18^2  the  proportion  varied  from  40  to 
48  per  1,000.  The  reduction  m  numbers  mainly  affects  that  class 
known  as  the  "  adult  able-bodied  pauper "  receiving  outdoor  relief. 
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sick  and  infirm  alone  remain ;  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
the  alleviation  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  are  now  the 
principal  preoccupation  of  the  Poor  Law.  But  the 
coils  of  the  repressive  system,  as  applied  to  the  healthy 
able-bodied,  have  become  entangled  round  the  necks 
of  the  sick. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians  on 
"Workhouse  Administration,"  dated  29th  January  1895, 
the  Local  Government  Board  says  : — 

"It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  since  Workhouses  were  established 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  relief  and  the  character  of  those 
for  whom  accommodation  in  Workhouses  has  to  be  provided  has  so 
materially  changed,  that  arrangements  originally  adequate  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  have  ceased  to  be  so.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  whilst  Workhouses  were  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
vided chiefly  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  and  their  administra- 
tion was  therefore  intentionally  deterrent,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm  now  greatly  preponderate,  and  this  has  led  to  a  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  administration,  although  it  is  still  based  on  the  general 
(Consolidated)  Order  of  1847." 

Placed  by  the  Poor  Law  machinery  in  wards  con- 
structed for  the  repressive  system,  nursed  by  attendants 
mostly  either  unskilled  or  totally  unfitted  (i.e.,  paupers), 
deterred,  by  the  resulting  aggravation  of  their  suffer- 
ings, from  seeking  relief  till  the  last  possible  moment, 
the  sick  suffer  because  the  lazy  are  idle.     The  con- 

The  phrase  "able-bodied"  means  persons  who  are  able-bodied  when  in 
their  ordinary  health ;  but  of  the  14,450  adult  able-bodied  males  who 
received  indoor  relief  on  ist  July  1899,  9,618  were  temporarily  dis- 
abled; and  of  the  9,803  who  received  outdoor  relief,  9,516  received 
relief  on  account  of  their  own  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity,  or  that 
of  some  member  of  their  family,  or  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  funeral 
(Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  I^cal  Government  Board  for 
1 899- 1 900). 

The  persons  relieved  out  of  the  rates  may  be  classified  as  follows, 
in  the  proportions  given : — 

Vagrants,  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  paupers. 
Children  under  sixteen,  about  25  per  cent.;  insane  paupers,  about  12 
per  cent. ;  able-bodied  male  and  female  adults,  1 2  per  cent.  (The 
great  majority  of  these  are  ill.)  Not  able-bodied  male  and  female 
adults,  50  per  cent. 
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valescent  patient  quits  the  Workhouse  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  too  often  an  example  of  the  survival 
of  the  unfit,  with  chronic  disease  or  half-healed  wounds, 
deficient  in  energy  and  physical  powers.  His  earnings 
are  precarious,  his  health  gets  worse  from  starvation 
and  consequent  depression,  secondary  disease  or  re- 
currence of  his  former  complaint  follows;  and,  after 
several  attempts  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  he  loses 
heart  and  becomes  a  permanent  burden  on  the  rates. 
His  home  then  breaks  up,  and  his  children,  losing 
their  home-life,  pass  on  to  the  rates,  or  existing  on 
the  charity  of  a  friend  or  relative,  add  to  the  burden 
of  one  who  himself  is,  in  all  probability,  but  little 
removed  from  the  condition  of  pauperism. 

In  a  Memorandum,  dated  April  1892,  Dr  Downes, 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on 
the  nursing  in  Workhouse  sick  wards,  says — "  Hu- 
manity and  economy  alike  dictate  that  the  sick  poor 
in  Workhouse  sick  wards  should  receive  nursing  treat- 
ment not  less  efficient  than  that  which  is  now  offered 
in  General  Hospitals,  and  in  well-administered  Cottage 
Hospitals.  .  .  .  Attention  to  the  warmth  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  wards,  and  to  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines, stimulants,  and  food,  the  application  of  poultices, 
the  management  of  the  natural  wants  of  the  feeble  and 
paralytic,  and  care  for  those  in  pain  or  dying,  are  all 
duties  which  should  be  confided  to  none  but  respon- 
sible nurses."  The  Memorandum  is  specially  directed 
against  the  employment  of  paupers  as  nurses,  but  it 
applies  equally  to  untrained  women  put  in  charge  of 
sick  wards.  The  Memorandum  goes  on  to  say — **  It 
will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  sick  poor  can  usually 
be  better  attended  and  nursed  by  skilled  nurses  in 
well-equipped  sick  wards  than  in  their  own  homes; 
and  the  regularity,  neatness,  and  order  of  the  wards 
tend  to  diminish  the  repugnance  to  entering  the  Work- 
house which  is  often  evinced  by  the  sick  poor  of  the 
better  class  when  reduced  to  want  by  failing  health. 
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The  diminution  of  suflfering  consequent  on  skilled 
nursing  is  a  gain  which  cannot  be  expressed."  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  the  immense  number  of 
sick  poor  who  obtain  outdoor  relief.  It  would  appear 
better  that  repression  should  be  exercised  in  this  direc- 
tion than  in  that  of  the  sick  in  the  wards  of  the  In- 
firmary. The  sick  poor  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  the  Infirmaries  by  providing  there  the  best 
possible  means  of  alleviation  for  their  sufferings. 

A  sick  pauper  is,  of  all  persons,  the  one  to  be  most 
carefully  tended  during  sickness.  He  has  no  capital 
but  health,  and  the  physical  strength  which  depends  on 
it.  If  he  loses  his  capital,  i.e.,  his  health,  he  and  his 
family  necessarily  become  a  burden  to  the  ratepayer. 

Every  day  of  sickness  of  a  poor  person  robs  the 
State  of  the  wages  he  loses,  and  puts  it  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  him  and  looking  to  his  wants.  The  Poor 
Law  should,  therefore,  be  administered  as  a  system  of 
insurance  whereby  the  complete  return  to  health  of  a 
sick  person  is  provided  for,  and  whereby  the  aged  are 
enabled  to  postpone  the  disabling  effects  of  old  age, 
and  so  keep  off  the  rates  as  long  as  possible.  The 
sick  person  should  be  encouraged  to  come  into  the 
Workhouse  Hospital  at  an  early  period  of  his  com- 
plaint, just  as  those  members  of  the  community  who 
belong  to  Sick  Clubs  run  to  the  doctor  almost  before 
they  are  ill,  and  so  often  avert  a  serious  illness. 

When  in  health,  the  workman  nowadays  is 
usually  a  self-supporting,  self-respecting  person,  who, 
at  any  rate  when  young,  never  goes  on  the  rates  until 
all  other  means  fail  him,  and  when  he  cannot  obtain 
entrance  to  a  General  Hospital,  or,  at  a  later  stage,  to 
a  Convalescent  Home.  Except  that  the  General 
Hospitals  are  crowded  by  persons  who,  having  private 
means,  are  not  proper  persons  to  enter  them  at  all, 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  class  of  persons 
who  are  relieved  by  the  voluntary  charities  and  those 
who  come  on  the  rates.     Charity  makes  up  for  the 
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deficiencies  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  alL  Many  of  the 
cases  of  sickness  are  similar  to  those  which  are  received 
into  the  General  Hospitals.  '*  It  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  disease  admitted  (into 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Infirmaries)  are  of  an  in- 
curable nature"  (Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  p.  xxxv.),  and  the  same 
observations  apply  to  other  Workhouse  Infirmaries. 
The  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  occupy  the  Work- 
house sick  wards,  the  two  latter  classes  being  practi- 
cally chronic  sick.  Workhouses  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  Hospitals,  and  not  as  places  for  the 
repression  of  idleness.  But  how  different  is  the  treat- 
ment in  Hospital  and  Workhouse ! 

A  modem  Hospital  is  made  successful  by  the  skill 
and  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  each  of  the  various 
parts  of  which  its  system  is  built  up.  The  wards  are 
specially  built  and  equipped  for  their  purpose.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  facilitate  nursing  and  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  nurse  is  there.  The  medical 
staff  is  highly  efficient — if  paid  for  their  services  they 
would  command  high  fees — ^and  gives  a  great  deal  of 
time,  thought,  and  care  to  the  work.  The  nursing  staff  is 
highly  trained, and  is  in  ample  proportion  to  the  patients. 
In  the  larger  institutions  there  is  always  a  training 
school  for  nurses  attached  to  the  Hospital  wards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sick  wards  of  a  Workhouse 
may  be  said  to  be  lacking  in  everything  which  makes 
for  success,  or  which  facilitates  the  work.  The  buildings 
are  mostly  small,  badly  built,  or  "adapted"  from  some 
unsuitable  structure.  The  essentials  of  nursing  are 
often  wanting.  The  medical  staff  is  represented  (in  the 
ordinary  Workhouse  Infirmary)  by  a  single  underpaid, 
overworked  official,  who  lives  outside  and  often  at  some 
distance  from  the  Infirmary,  and  who  is  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession.  He  finds  it  is  use- 
less to  give  even  ordinary  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick,  as  there  is  usually  no  one  who  knows  how 
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to  carry  them  out.  The  nursing  staff  is,  even  in  the 
better  Infirmaries,  made  up  of,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
well -trained  nurses,  whose  whole  time,  however,  is 
occupied  in  filling  up  forms  and  writing  up  reports, 
and  who  are  simply  lost  in  a  multitude  of  *' assistant 
nurses."  These  last  are  totally  untrained,  entered  as 
probationers  for  a  three  years*  course  of  training,  a  train- 
ing which  they  frequently  receive  only  in  name.  The 
staff  is,  too  often,  "  strengthened  "  by  means  of  women 
who  have  issued  from  other  similar  institutions  with 
certificates  which  bear  evidence — to  the  initiated — of 
the  absence  of  any  training  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
staff  is  completed  by  infirm  paupers. 

At  this  point  we  may  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
what  should  be  the  standard  of  training  of  a  nurse  em- 
ployed in  a  Workhouse  Infirmary,  and  what  should  be 
the  definition  of  a  probationer  ? 

The  certificates  of  a  trained  nurse  should  show  that 
she  has  received  theoretical  and  practical  training  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  either  (a)  a  General 
Hospital  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  beds,  being  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  and  maintaining  a  resident  medical 
officer,  or  [d)  of  a  Workhouse  Infirmary  (i)  of  not  less 
than  two  nundred  beds,  (2)  with  a  resident  medical 
officer,  (3)  with  a  trained  nurse  as  matron  or  superin- 
tendent nurse,  (4)  with  an  average  of  one  staff  nurse 
(not  including  matron  or  superintendent  nurses)  trained 
in  accordance  with  this  definition  to  not  more  than  ten 
or  at  the  outside  fifteen  patients  (day  and  night  nurses 
added  together),  (5)  with  one  or  more  trained  nurses 
at  night. 

The  definition  of  a  probationer  should  be  a  "  person 
learning  her  work  in  a  Hospital  or  Infirmary,  staffed 
as  above  stated,  with  not  more  than  one  probationer  to 
two  staff  nurses,  and  where  opportunity  is  afforded  by 
lectures  and  clinical  instruction  to  acquire  the  principles 
of  nursing."  She  should  not  be  granted  a  certificate 
until  after  due  and  sufficient  training,  and  after  passing 
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a  final  examination,  which  should  have  been  conducted 
by  examiners  not  connected  with  the  institution  where 
she  has  received  her  training.  She  should,  of  course,  not 
occupy  the  position  nor  take  the  responsibilities  of  a 
trained  nurse,  at  any  rate  not  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  year  of  her  training.  The 
very  serious  questions  of  attracting  suitable  women  to 
enter  as  probationers,  and  of  retaining  them  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Poor  Law  service,  will  be 
briefly  considered  later  on  ;  but  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  sufficient  inducements  have  hitherto  not  been 
offered  in  either  direction,  and  there  will  always  be  so 
many  disadvantages,  from  a  nursing  point  of  view,  in 
this  service  as  compared  with  the  attractions  which  are 
presented  by  General  Hospitals,  District  Nursing 
Associations,  private  nursing,  and  the  like,  that  the 
advantages  will  have  to  be  made  very  real  and  the 
gain  very  solid  if  the  Poor  Law  service  is  to  success- 
fully vie  with  outside  attractions.  If  the  Poor  Law 
service  is  to  be  a  **  going  concern,"  it  must  be  practi- 
cally self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  nurses.  It  has 
never  yet  approached  a  condition  of  effective  nursing, 
and  is  now  descending  instead  of  ascending  in  the 
standard  of  nursing.  And  this  is  happening,  strangely 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government,  after 
half  a  century  of  stolid  inaction,  have  at  last  made  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

In  August  1897,  the  first  **  General  Order,  Nursing 
of  the  Sick  in  Workhouses,"  was  promulgated  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Under  pressure  from  out- 
side, with  the  example  of  the  General  Hospitals  to  lead 
them,  and  with  the  previous  work  of  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  Nursing  Association  to  encourage  them,  the 
majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  at  last  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  Workhouse  Infirmaries  were  not  being  pro- 
perly nursed.  The  **  Order  "  was  the  echo  back  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  as  far  as  it  went  it  was 
good.     It  insisted  on  some  trained  nursing.     But  to 
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everybody's  disappointment,  while  fixing  the  training 
of  the  superintendent  at  a  three  years'  course,  the 
Order  provided  no  means  of  training  for  either  this  or 
the  lower  grade  of  nurse,  or  rather  ward  attendant.  It 
also  permitted — a  disastrous  lapse — under  certain  rather 
wide  limits,  the  continued  use  as  nurses  of  the  paupers 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  largely  employed  in  this 
capacity.  The  second  grade  of  nurse,  the  **  assistant 
nurse,"  was  not  required  to  be  trained,  nor  did  the 
Order  fix  any  ratio  between  the  nurses  and  the  number 
of  patients  under  their  care.  Neither  did  it  remove 
any  of  the  grave,  but  for  the  most  part  preventable 
difficulties  which  encompassed  the  nursing  of  sick 
persons  in  Workhouses.  The  Master  and  Matron  are 
still  able  to  interfere  arbitrarily  with  the  nursing  by 
refusing  adequate  supplies  of  necessaries.  It  made  the 
difficulty  of  getting  trained  nurses  no  less,  indeed  it 
increased  the  difficulty,  for  it  took  away  the  prospects 
of  the  lower  grade  of  rising  to  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent. Nor  did  it  remove  the  disabilities  peculiar 
to  the  Workhouse.  In  1900  a  number  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  passed  resolutions  on  the  inadequate  supply 
of  nurses  for  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and  the  lack  of 
means  of  training  women  for  these  institutions. 

This  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  is  amply 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
I  nspectors. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
General  Inspectors  for  the  year  1899,  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  serve  as  illustrations : — 
**The  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining  the  services 
of  nurses  for  Workhouses  continues  to  increase"  (p.  93). 
This  Inspector  shows  that  the  proper  proportion  be- 
tween nurses  and  patients  should  be  i  to  1 5.  For  his 
district  it  was  i  to  20,  varying  between  47  and  17 
patients  per  nurse.  **  I  regret  to  have  to  report  friction 
between  Masters  and  Matrons  on  the  one  part,  and 
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nurses  of  the  Infirmaries  on  the  other.  .  .  .  Even 
under  the  present  circumstances  I  think  that  this 
friction  could  be  to  some  extent  avoided  ...  if  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Master  and  Matron  could  be 
defined."  '*  The  employment  of  probationary  nurses  is 
on  the  increase,  the  object  being  generally  to  save 
expense  in  the  way  of  salaries.  Where  there  is  a 
resident  medical  officer  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  employment  of  probationers  within  reasonable 
numbers.  But  where  there  is  not  a  resident  medical 
officer,  probationers  cannot  rise  above  the  position  of  a 
charge  nurse.  They  cannot  qualify  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  nurse,  and  consequendy  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  most  capable  young  women  who 
desire  to  be  trained  as  nurses  will  apply  under  these, 
what  I  may  call,  restrictive  possibilities  for  the  future  " 
(pp.  119,  120). 

'*  The  following  four  Workhouses,  where  the  sick 
are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  night,  or  what  is 
perhaps  rather  worse  for  those  unfortunate  patients 
who  may  need  occasional  attention,  in  charge  of  pauper 
helps.    ..."    Other  illustrations  are  also  given. 

'*The  General  Order  on  nursing  in  sick  wards 
cannot  be  duly  carried  out  w^here  only  one  nurse  has 
charge  of  a  two-storied  Infirmarj*.  The  moral  is  that 
untrained  housemaids  at  ;^20  a  year  are  npt  effective 
understudies  of  the  nurse's  role"  (pp.  138,  139). 

A  review  of  the  whole  subject  has  therefore  become 
desirable  in  order  to  try  and  ascertain  what  steps  can 
be  taken  and  in  what  directions  to  ensure  that  paupers 
when  sick  and  in  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  shall 
receive  the  attendance  their  condition  demands  under 
the  statutory-  orders  issued  by  the  supervising  Local 
Government  Board  as  empowered  by  Parliament 

The  training  of  nurses  for  the  Poor  Law  ser\'ice  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  system.  Round 
It  almost  all  the  other  questions  may  be  said  to  circle. 
The  reason  why  the  training  of  nurses  in  the  Work- 
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houses  has  so  far  failed  is  because  it  has  been  an 
attempt  to  graft  modem  ideals  upon  ancient  deficien- 
cies. A  training  school  implies  material  to  train  nurses 
upon.  The  Infirmary  to  which  the  training  school  is 
attached  must  contain  at  least  two  hundred  beds.  The 
necessary  resident  medical  officer  is  a  rata  avis  in 
Workhouse  Infirmaries.  Again,  the  pupils  must  be 
constantly  under  the  direct  supervision  of  well-trained 
nurses.  Further,  not  only  must  the  training  be  good, 
but  if  the  system  is  to  work,  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
nurses  by  resignation  must  be  prevented  by  all  means 
in  our  power.  Some  means  must  also  be  found  to  in- 
duce pupils  to  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
in  the  service  which  has  trained  them.  The  attractions 
must  be  increased  if  nurses  are  to  be  obtained  from 
outside. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  following  condition  of 
affairs.  Briefly  summarised,  the  Provincial  Poor  Law 
Infirmaries,  where  the  difficulties  mainly  exist,  consist 
of  some  652  Workhouse  sick  wards  and  separate  Work- 
house Infirmaries,  the  former  being  usually  small  and 
always  contained  within  the  Workhouse  walls,  and 
subject  to  the  rule  of  Master  and  Matron  in  many 
respects,  though  the  actual  nursing  is  now  under  the 
medical  officer.  The  separate  Infirmaries  are  outside 
the  Workhouse  bounds,  and  are  under  the  Medical 
Superintendent  s  control.  Both  of  these  are  under  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  Union. 

Many  of  these  institutions  are  very  small.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  contain  on  an  average  less  than  forty-five 
patients.  They  are  not  required  to  have  even  a  solitary 
trained  nurse  within  their  walls  unless  they  have  three 
nurses,  in  which  case  one  of  them  must  be  trained  ;  and 
this  of  course  applies  to  nearly  all  the  smaller  In- 
firmaries. Often  a  single  trained  nurse  is  all  that  is 
supplied  by  the  Guardians — when  the  nurse  has  any 
training  at  all — and  she  has  to  work  night  and  day, 
sick  or  well,  if  she  wants  to  pull  a  bad  case  through. 
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Holidays  are  of  course  impossible,  and  outdoor  exer- 
cise almost  unattainable  for  a  nurse  so  situated. 

The  small ness  of  the  majority  of  the  Provincial 
Workhouse  Infirmaries  militates  in  several  ways  against 
the  proper  nursing  of  the  patients.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  well-trained  nurses  to  stay  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  in  places  where  they 
lose  their  skill  for  want  of  practice,  and  where  the 
monotony  of  life  is  very  great.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
in  these  small  places  that  the  conditions  inseparable 
from  trained  nursing  are  most  wanting,  and  where  the 
largest  amount  of  obstruction  and  jealousy  makes  itself 
manifest.  Then,  again,  these  places  are  for  the  most 
part  empty,  or  nearly  so,  all  the  summer,  only  filling 
up  again  when  the  winter  comes  on.  It  is,  therefore, 
from  these  small  institutions  that  the  greater  number 
of  resignations  of  nurses  come  ;  and  it  is  in  great  part 
from  the  conditions  found  in  their  wards,  the  mis- 
management of  the  Guardians,  and  the  bullying  by  the 
officials,  that  the  Poor  Law  service  has  come  into  such 
bad  repute  with  nurses. 

Nothing  effectual  can  be  done  so  long  as  the  enor- 
mous proportion  of  small  Workhouse  Infirmaries  re- 
mains, for  the  difficulties  of  getting  trained  nurses  to 
take  posts  in  these  places  is, insuperable. 

The  disappearance  of  the  small  Workhouse  In- 
firmary has  therefore  become  a  necessity,  and  the 
manner  of  its  disappearance  has  now  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  calculations  which  follow,  the  following  points 
have  been  taken  as  a  working  basis.  There  i^  to  be 
not  less  than  one  nurse  to  each  fifteen  patients.  The 
nurses  are  taken  as  staying  on  an  average  five  years  in 
the  service,  and  not  more  than  one  probationer  is 
allotted  to  two  staff  (trained)  nurses.  The  former 
standard  is  the  minimum  suggested  by  Dr  Downes  in 
the  circular  referred  to  above.  The  latter  is,  it  is 
feared,  almost  beyond  the  proportion  of  probationers 
to  nurses  which  can  safely  be  maintained  in  the  some- 
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what  limited  experience  to  be  obtained  in  a  Workhouse 
ward.  The  figures  on  which  the  estimates  are  based 
are  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  relating  to  Work- 
houses, &c.  (20th  August  1896),  10  per  cent,  being 
added  to  allow  for  the  difference  between  the  average 
and  the  actual  number  of  patients  at  the  date  of  the 
Return  (June). 

Of  the  whole  of  the  Provincial  Workhouse  In- 
firmaries only  between  thirty  and  forty  are  large 
enough  (200  beds  and  over)  to  properly  train  proba- 
tioners. Supposing  that  30  of  these,  having  12  staff 
nurses  each  on  an  average,  can  train  6  probationers, 
we  get  this  result.  They  can  each  have  6  probationers 
training,  or  180  in  all.  Each  of  these  takes  three  years 
to  train,  so  that  only  60  probationers  would  be  annually 
turned  out,  in  this  particular  case,  as  fully  trained 
nurses. 

As  at  that  period  ( 1 896)  organised,  in  the  very  best 
of  circumstances  (very  far  from  the  present  conditions), 
the  39  Provincial  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  which  con- 
tain 200  patients  or  more  on  an  average,  could  not 
turn  out  more  than  about  180  fully  trained  nurses  each 
year.     The  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries,*  on 

♦  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  another  source  of  infor- 
mation, Burdett's  Official  Nursing  Directory,  1901.  The  Directory 
gives  23  training  schools  for  nurses  in  connection  with  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Law  Infirmaries.  These  are  stated  to  take  a  total  of 
657  probationer  nurses  for  the  three  years'  training,  that  is,  turning 
out  each  year  about  220  trained  nurses.  To  train  these,  there  are 
about  220  sisters  and  superintendents,  and  about  430  charge  and 
staff  nurses,  660  in  all,  or  at  the  rate  on  an  average  of  about  i  pro- 
bationer to  each  one  of  the  trained  nursing  staff.  The  proportion 
varies  from  9  probationers  to  44  staff,  to  74  probationers  to  12  staff, 
and  64  to  14. 

Burdett's  Hospital  Annual  gives  the  proportion  between  beds 
and  staff  (including  probationers)  at  i  to  6^  for  the  London  Hospital, 
and  I  to  8^  for  Guy's.  At  the  same  institutions  the  proportion  be- 
tween sisters  plus  staff  nurses  and  probationers  is  121  to  175  for 
the  former,  and  67  to  129  for  the  latter.  From  the  same  source  it 
would  appear  that  the  average  occupied  beds  in  the  Infirmaries  is 
about  15,000.    These  would  require  about  1,000  staff  nurses,  and 
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w:»^d  of  course 
r*i--±  t:  ":e  fZ-ri  -r  ii  rors.  2s  th-c  rr^c»rtion  of  i 
•_r-5*t  i:  If  Tiint^ts.  zbt  jriresc  ihai  can  be  o^aadered 
~irLr>fi  n-.-f.-'c  '  r:.^  re  rr.r.-rr-.'Ted.  Now,  if  die 
zr^^t-zz  i.rz.'z9zT  :c  sr-^  lz£rrr,ti7ies  is  aZ^wed  lo  ccMi- 
r_z-rtL  ih'tre  "^-I  re  a  ierzii  each  year  amounung  to 
ri.-.rr  ihij:  :-r-r-£:  re  ir.-e  trcil  vacancies,  and  if  die 
i^.'fcrr:::  -Btre  rr  re  r«^  :•::  a  rerfect  nuranc^  footing 
n:  V  r.r-xt  yt.^^  ihere  w>-Ii  be  t»  few  ^a^ained)  staff 
r.-i->e5  t:  rrrrerly  trsin  rccCiadcoers ;  it  woiild  be 
ic"  '» :«r>e  ^  ye-=J"  "^:er,  ar:i  there  wo^d  soon  be  as 
r.ii  a  c:r.i^i!.c  cf  thirds  as  ai  present. 

This  ir£r::  :n  ihe  n^irsir^  balance-sheet  is  due*  as 
h^^  reen  sh:^-:*-.  :?  the  fact  that  the  ^^ast  majority  of 
\V:rkhr->e  Innrrr^^j-Ies  are  tco  srr^al'  to  train  ;  and  it  is 
eviier.:  thAi  >:  h  z^g  as  the  snViZ  Workhouse  Inhrmaries 
are  rermlnei  t?  exist  In  the  present  number,  or  in 
anx-thfr.^  3.rrrc^ach:r.j  to  it,  no  proper  nursing  of  sick 
Oi^^rers  cin  be  c^rriei  on,  unless,  indeed,  the  Local 
Ojvemrr.ent   Br^ari  rrovides   s-^me   heroic   measures 


mu'n:  ZTk-n  is  A  ziiAz-u=  0:1  tr.r  present  Avenge  some  333  pro- 
baiij-ners  a:  or>e  t\zDx:  tunun^  oc:  Jihout  11 1  per  annum,  or  it  i 
pr::\an:ner  :.•>  2  siir,  iS-a:  50S  prcbanorKrrs,  and  167  per  annum. 
If  the  ih.rd  yeir  prcran.>r#er  were  :o  be  looked  upon,  for  nmsii^ 
purTO>eN.  as  a  s:.';5  nurse  then  the  trained  (permanent)  staff  m^ht 
be  reduced  to  about  S56.  w::h  about  428  probaxionerSy  tumif^  oat 
143  trained  nurses  each  jpear. 
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for  training,  which  seems  most  improbable.  It  is  im- 
possible, as  has  been  found  in  practice,  to  get  suflficient 
trained  nurses  from  outside  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  system,  and  even  such,  if  they  do  enter  it, 
require  an  additional  training,  and  have  to  abandon 
many  of  what  are  usually  considered  the  proper  stan- 
dards of  nursing  before  they  are  fit  for  their  duties. 
These  nurses,  too,  are  naturally  those  who  directly  or 
indirectly  give  rise  to  most  of  the  friction  which  occurs 
in  Workhouse  Infirmaries. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  solution  of  the 
training  difficulty  lies,  then,  in  the  removal  of  the  sick 
poor  from  the  smaller  Infirmaries  to  large  centrally 
situated  institutions,  conveniently  situated  for  their 
reception,  properly  constructed,  adequately  staffed,  and 
capable  of  self-support  in  the  training  of  probationers. 
The  proper  nursing  of  the  sick  can  only  be  secured  by 
this  step.  These  proposed  central  institutions  are  in 
this  article  termed  **  District  Hospitals." 

Having  arrived  thus  far,  the  next  thing  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  possible  to  fix  upon  centres  so  situated 
that  they  could  receive  the  sick  from  the  surrounding 
Unions  without  putting  them  to  such  suffering  and  risk 
in  the  process  of  removal  as  would  discount  the  result- 
ing benefits.  F'urther,  they  must  be  within  reasonable 
distance  of  theii*  friends  and  relatives,  and  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Guardians.  These  places  would  have 
to  be  in  good  road  or  short  rail  communication  with 
the  Unions  affiliated  to  them  ;  they  would  have  to  be 
in  or  near  the  county  town  or  the  local  market  town. 
Road  ambulances  and  rail  ambulance  carriages  have 
made  the  removal  of  patients  from  place  to  place  a 
matter  of  very  little  risk  or  annoyance  to  the  sick, 
where  the  distance  is  not  great,  and  where  the  methods 
of  removal  are  up  to  the  modern  standard. 

A  long  and  careful  investigation  into  the  whole 
matter  has  convinced  me  that  the  652  Infirmaries  may 
conveniently  be  reduced  to  about  148  in  number,  92  of 

30 
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which  would  contain  200  beds  or  more.  A  few  of  the 
Workhouse  Infirmaries  are  so  isolated  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  move  the  sick  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  to  any  central  institution  ;  but  in 
respect  to  some  of  these  it  is  suggested  that  neighbour- 
ing Hospitals  might  be  made  of  more  use  than  they 
now  are,  all  severe  cases  being  sent  there  at  once 
instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  Union  Infirmary. 
Guardians  have  legal  power  to  subscribe  to  Hospitals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  for  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible, and  it  is  only  a  detail  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  authorise  its  auditors  to  pass  these  items  in 
the  Guardians  accounts. 

In  fixing  upon  the  centres  given  below,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  have  been  specially  considered  : — 

1.  The  distance  the  sick  have  to  be  carried  from 
their  Union  Infirmaries,  which  is  taken  as  giving  the 
average  distance  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed. 
Fifteen  miles  by  road,  where  the  road  is  a  good  one 
and  does  not  pass  over  mountains,  or  thirty  miles  by 
train,  regard  being  paid  to  changes  of  train,  &c.,  are 
fixed  as  the  limits  to  which  patients  should  be  carried 
from  their  Unions,  and  with  some  half-a-dozen  excep- 
tions these  limits  have  been  maintained. 

2.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  places  where  the 
greatest  number  of  patients  are  found  are  selected  as 
centres. 

3.  Preference  is  given  to  those  places  where  sepa- 
rate  Infirmaries  are  already  in  existence.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  buildings,  where  these  are  separate 
and  modern,  would  answer  the  purpose  in  many  cases ; 
and  in  others  it  would  probably  be  better  to  build  new 
buildings  separate  altogether  from  the  old  ones,  where 
these  are  already  of  a  large  size. 

4.  In  nearly  every  case  the  local  county  town  or 
a  large  market  town  has  been  chosen.  The  con- 
venience of  friends,  of  visiting  Guardians,  and  others 
is  thus  consulted. 
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5.  As  far  as  possible  the  limits  of  size  have  been 
kept  within  moderation.  Two  hundred  beds  is  re- 
garded as  a  minimum  limit  (for  reasons  connected  with 
training),  and  about  500  should  be  a  maximum.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  this  number  of  patients  together  in 
some  fifty-six  outlying  districts,  and  the  District  Hos- 
pitals must,  in  those  cases,  be  affiliated  to  one  or  more 
training  centres  to  ensure  their  having  a  supply  of 
trained  nurses.  In  some  of  these  outlying  centres 
where  the  present  Infirmaries  contain  from  100  to  200 
beds  (and  there  are  some  48  of  these),  it  might  be  left 
optional — with  the  consent  of  the  central  authorities 
— for  them  to  continue  to  receive  patients.  They 
contain  in  the  aggregate  about  6,500  patients,  and 
would  require  a  staff  of  about  433  nurses,  with  some 
80  or  90  vacancies  to  be  filled  each  year.  These 
places  will  have  to  be  linked  on  to  larger  Infirmaries, 
being  unable  to  train  their  own  nurses. 

In  many  cases  the  maximum  number  of  beds  re- 
quired will  considerably  exceed  the  assumed  average, 
as  the  smaller  Infirmaries  are  practically  empty  in 
summer,  and  are  often  over-full  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  this  will  imply  increase  in  every  direction. 

The  Welsh  Infirmaries  are  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
and  something  will  have  to  be  specially  done  for  them. 
In  all  Wales  there  are  only  two  Infirmaries  which  can 
train  probationers,  and  in  all  only  between  thirty  and 
forty  probationers  can  receive  the  three  years'  training 
in  them  at  one  time,  twelve  being  about  the  annual  out- 
put of  trained  nurses.  A  few  of  the  English  Work- 
house Infirmaries  are  so  isolated  that  they,  too,  will 
have  to  be  affiliated  to  some  training  centre  from 
which  they  would  obtain  a  supply  of  nurses,  a  constant 
exchange  being  arranged  between  the  training  schooj 
and  the  small  Infirmary,  thus  keeping  the  nurses  up  to 
their  work,  and  not  wearying  them  with  the  monotony 
of  the  small  place. 

With  regard  to  expenses,  the  question  of  cost  of 
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building  has  not  been  gone  into,  but  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  building,  and  a  great 
deal  of  new  construction  and  structural  alterations  are 
being  done.     The  construction  in  future  of  new  Work- 
house Infirmaries  of  less  than  two  hundred  beds  can- 
not but  add  to  the  difficulties   of  the  situation,   not 
being  capable  of  being  self-supporting  in  the  matter 
of  nurses,  and  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.     The  cost  of  the  new  buildings 
and  of  the  enlargements  should  be  spread  over  a  large 
area,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  Guardians  have 
recently  been  at  expense  in  attempting  to  rearrange 
existing  or  erect  new  buildings.     A  great  advantage 
of  this  scheme  is  the  wide  distribution  of  the  burden 
on  the  ratepayers.     The  expense  connected  with  the 
nursing   in    the   new   institutions   under  this   scheme 
should  be  equally  divided — as  is  done  by  the  Scotch 
Local  Government  Board — between  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  local  rates.     The  other  expenses 
of  the  District  Hospitals  should  undoubtedly  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  imperial  revenues.     The  poor  tend 
to  congregate  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  fair  that  the  merely  local  rates  should  be  burdened 
with  the  cost.     The  Government  contribution  should, 
however,  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole    institution.     The   interests    of  the   Guardians 
would  then  lie  in  doing  their  very  best  for  their  pauper 
charges,  instead  of  being  limited  by  their  notions  of 
what  a  pauper  should  cost  their  pockets,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  illness  from  which  he  is  suffering  being  a 
secondary  consideration.     The  proper  way  to  keep  the 
expenditure  within  reasonable  limits  would  appear  to 
be  to  limit  the  Government  grant  to  a  certain  maximum. 
Bonuses  might  be  granted  by  Government  for  trained 
probationers,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Education 
Department  in  reference  to  pupil  teachers ;  and  some 
reward  would  have  to  be  offered  to  induce  nurses  to 
remain  for  five  years  at  least  in  the  District  Hospitals. 
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These  District  Hospitals  should  be  under  the  general 
control  of  a  Board  of  Nursing,  Medical,  and  Poor  Law 
experts,  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  actual  management  of  the  District  Hospitals 
would  naturally  be  vested  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  concerned,  and  should  be  strength- 
ened by  co-opted  experts. 

In  this  scheme  the  old  Workhouse  Infirmaries 
would  have  their  places  as  receiving  houses  in  which 
acutely  sick  cases  might  be  temporarily  received  until 
able  to  travel  Each  of  the  District  Hospitals  should 
be  required  to  keep  an  outdoor  staff  of  nurses  ready  to 
send  to  its  affiliated  Infirmaries  as  may  be  required. 
But,  since  such  a  staff  would  necessarily  be  restricted 
in  numbers,  only  those  persons  whom  the  parish 
doctor  thought  unfit  for  removal  to  the  District 
Hospital  should  be  detained  at  the  Union.  In  such 
cases  the  doctor  should  be  required  to  give  proper 
medical  attendance,  &c.,  and  he  should  be  remune- 
rated on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  special  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  General  Order  (Consolidated),  24th  July, 
1897,  Article  183.  The  miserable  stipends  of  parish 
medical  officers  have  long  been  a  public  scandal.  The 
emptied  Infirmaries  might  also  be  utilised  in  other 
ways,  as,  for  instance,  dwellings  for  the  aged  deserv- 
ing poor,  as  labourers'  dwellings,  or  as  Convalescent 
Homes  even  in  suitable  localities.  The  repressive 
section  of  the  Poor  Law  would  of  course  still  require 
its  special  buildings. 

These  conclusions  have  not  been  arrived  at  with- 
out considerable  thought  and  discussion. 

The  localities  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  Dis- 
trict Hospitals  should  be  placed  have  been  chosen 
after  first  making  a  rough  map  of  the  whole  of  the 
existing  Infirmaries ;  their  position  having  been  de- 
cided, the  exact  distance  by  rail  and  by  road  was 
measured  on  a  large  scale-map  from  the  townTor 
village  of  the  same  name  as  the  Union  to  the  pro- 
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posed  centre.  HiDy  roads  were  avoided,  and  main 
roads  were  preferably  chosen.  In  some  half-a-dozen 
cases  the  places  could  not  be  found  on  the  ms^. 
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Leicestershire. 
Leicester 

-     390 

26 

13 

Rutlandshire. 

Lincolnshire. 
Boston  - 
Lincoln 
Grimsby 

-  141 
,-     202 

-  104 

10 

14 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Nottinghamshire. 
Mansfield 
Nottingham   • 

-     MS 
.    681 

10 
46 

0 
23 

Derbyshire. 
Derby    - 
BakeweU 

-  359 

-  98 

24 
7 

12 
0 
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NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

Beds.         Sta£f  Nurses.     Probationers. 


Cheshire. 

Stockport 

-    404 

27 

13 

Chester 

-    360 

24 

12 

Birkenhead    - 

-     348 

24 

12 

Lancashire. 

Liverpool 

- 1,383 

93 

46 

Toxteth  Park 

-     806 

54 

27 

West  Derby  - 

-  i»46i 

98 

49 

Prescot  - 

-     213 

15 

7 

Ormskirk 

-     106 

8 

0 

Bolton  - 

-     627 

42 

21 

Chorlton 

1,260 

84 

42 

Salford  - 

-     753 

SI 

25 

Manchester    - 

1,149 

77 

38 

Ashton-under-Lyne     464 

31 

15 

Rochdale 

-     546 

37 

18 

Burnley 

-    403 

27 

13 

Preston  - 

-     223 

15 

7 

Lancaster 

-      57 

4 

0 

Ulverston 

-      67 

5 

0 

YORKSHIRE. 

West  Riding. 

Huddersfield  - 

-     182 

13 

0 

Halifax 

-    368 

25 

12 

Bradford 

-    536 

36 

18 

Leeds    - 

-     193 

13 

0 

Leeds,  S.W.I. 

-    590 

40 

20 

Wakefield      - 

-    496 

34 

17 

Doncaster 

-     223 

T5 

7 

Sheffield 

-    850 

58 

29 

Goole    - 

-     100 

7 

0 

Settle     - 

9 

I* 

0 

East  Riding. 

^ 

Kingston-upon-HuU    5 1 1 

35 

17 

York      - 

-     330 

22 

II 

North  Riding. 

Scarborough  - 

-     127 

9 

0 

Middlesborough 

-     278 

19 

9 

Northallerton 

-       65 

5 

0 

*  In  practice,  there  should  never  be  less  than  two  nurses,  one  for  day  and 
one  for  night  duty. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 


Be<U. 


Staff  Nurses.     Probationers. 


Durham. 

Darlington     - 

319 

22 

II 

Hartlepool     • 

243 

17 

8 

Auckland 

16s 

II 

0 

Durham 

252 

17 

8 

Sunderland    - 

271 

19 

9 

South  Shields 

275 

19 

9 

Gateshead     - 

268 

18 

9 

N  ORTHUMBERLAND. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

298 

20 

10 

Tynemouth    - 

158 

II 

0 

Alnwick 

48 

4 

0 

Berwick-upon-Tweed 

41 

3 

0 

BelUngham     - 

7 

1 

0 

Haltwhistle    - 

7 

I 

0 

Cumberland. 

Alston-with-Garirgill 

? 

? 

0 

Penrith  - 

18 

a 

0 

Carlisle  - 

96 

7 

0 

Whitehaven   - 

191 

13 

0 

Westmoreland. 

Kendal  - 

16 

2 

0 

MONMOUTH   AND  WALES. 


Monmouthshire. 

Monmouth 

- 

III 

8 

0 

Newport 

- 

293 

20 

10 

SOUTH 

[   WALES. 

Glamorganshire. 

Cardiff  • 

- 

623 

42 

21 

Swansea 

- 

409 

28 

14 

Carmarthenshire. 

Carmarthen    - 

- 

71 

5 

0 

Llandovery    - 

- 

9 

I 

0 

Pembrokeshire. 

Pembroke 

- 

88 

6 

0 

Cardiganshire. 

Cardigan 

- 

6 

2 

0 

Aberystwith    - 

« 

20 

2 

0 
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SOUTH   "WALES— Cpnfinuid. 

Beds.         Staff  Nurses.     Probationers. 

Brecknockshire. 

Builth    -        -        -      95  7  o 

Radnorshire. 

« 

NORTH  WALES. 


Montgomeryshire. 
Newtown 
Llanfyllin 

-      57 
21 

4 

2 

0 
0 

Funtshire. 

Denbighshire. 
St  Asaph 

-     105 

7 

0 

Merionethshire. 
Corwen  - 
Dolgelly 
Festiniog 

-       14 

9 
22 

I 
I 
2 

0 
0 
0 

Carnarvonshire. 
Bangor  - 

-      75 

5 

0 

Anglesey. 
♦Holyhead 

-      36 

3 

0 

*  Example  of  thb  Working  of  the  Scheme. 

Hampshire  (excluding  Isle  of  Wight),  present  number  of  Workhouse  Infir- 
maries, 25.     Number  under  the  Scheme^  3. 

Centres  under  the  Scheme  at  Winchester,  Portsea,  Southhampton. 

Structural  alterations  requirtd, 

Winchester  now  has  107  beds,  under  the  Scheme  it  will  have  31a  Therefore 
203  beds  will  have  to  be  provided.  Portsea  now  has  349  beds.  It  will  require 
497,  or  an  increase  of  150  under  the  Scheme. 

Southampton.  Here  a  new  Infirmary  is  in  progress  of  construction.  Under 
the  Scheme  it  would  require  404,  or  if  South  Stoneham  be  kept  as  now,  305  beds. 

Three  places  would  send  their  sick  to  centres  outside  the  county,  viz. ,  Kings- 
clere  and  Hartley  Wintney  to  Reading,  and  Fordingbridge  to  Salisbury. 

Six  places  would  be  about  or  outside  the  maximum  distance  for  road,  that  is 
fifteen  miles. 

Road  ambulances  would  have  to  be  kept  at  the  three  centres. 

Nurses  required  under  the  Scheme,  83. 

Nurses  required  at  present,  93. 

Probationers  under  the  Scheme,  40. 

Probationers  now,  13. 

Nurses  will  also  be  attached  to  the  Homes  connected  with  the  centres  for 
temporary  nursing  at  Workhouses. 
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The  figures  given  above  show  a  proportion  of  two 
staff  (trained)  nurses  to  each  probationer.  The  pro- 
bationers should  be  either  trained  for  two  years  only, 
and  given  their  certificates  as  such,  or  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  "assistant  nurse"  on  passing  an  inter- 
mediate examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
training.  In  the  third  year  they  should  still  take  work 
under  staff  nurses,  but  in  a  more  responsible  position 
than  in  the  first  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  should  pass  a  final  examination.  The  ''  assistant 
nurses  "  would  not  quite  fill  up  the  estimated  vacancies 
left  by  staff  nurses  at  provincial  "  District  Hospitals  " 
who  have  resigned  after  having  served  for  their  five 
years,  and  this  would  leave  a  small  deficit.  There 
would,  however,  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  staff  nurses  required  under  this  scheme 
from  that  necessary  at  present.  The  staff  nurses  who 
leave  might  be  given  a  good  long  holiday  on  half-pay 
on  the  agreement  to  join,  at  its  termination,  a  reserve 
of  nurses  formed  by  the  central  authority,  of  whom  a 
certain  proportion  should  be  attached  to  each  of  the 
District  Hospitals  to  form  an  outdoor  staff  (a)  for  tem- 
porary attendance  upon  the  sick  who  were  too  ill  to  be 
removed  from  the  local  Union  Infirmaries;  (^)  for  filling 
up  staff  vacancies  in  the  District  Hospitals  of  less  than 
two  hundred  beds,  and  therefore  unable  to  train  pro- 
bationers for  themselves  ;  {c)  for  forming  one  or  more 
special  nursing  centres  for  Wales. 

The  third  year  probationers  will  be  slightly  less  in 
number  than  the  number  of  vacancies  which  they  should 
fill,  and  nurses  from  the  Metropolitan  Infirmaries,  or 
from  outside  sources,  or  from  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  period  of  service,  will  have  to  be  engaged 
to  fill  the  additional  vacancies. 

It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  under  the  present 
system  few  Infirmaries  are  efficiently  staffed  ;  that  the 
aggregation  of  patients  into  District  Hospitals,  virtually 
a  union  of  Unions,  will  permit  of  their  being  properly 
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nursed,  and  of  supplying  most  of  the  vacancies  which 
will  necessarily  occur  from  year  to  year.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  modern  methods  of 
nursing.  But  there  remains  the  practical  considera- 
tions, first,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  obtaining  suitable 
nurses  and  probationers ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  to 
how  sufficient  inducement  may  be  given  to  trained 
nurses  to  remain  in  the  service  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  more. 

As  to  obtaining  probationers,  the  inducements  of 
a  service  which  would  provide  for  old  age  are  always 
•reat.  The  General  Hospitals,  or  many  of  them,  pay 
lalf  the  premium  for  their  nurses  so  long  as  they  remain 
ip  their  service.  If  the  District  Hospitals  paid  half  or 
even  a  larger  proportion  of  these  annuities,  and  the 
Central  Board  kept  them  alive  in  the  interval  between 
leaving  one  place  and  being  placed  elsewhere,  it  ought 
to  do  much  to  keep  nurses  in  the  service.  Proba- 
tioners, again,  should  be  paid  salary  from  the  moment 
of  entering  the  training,  the  salary  rising  each  year  of 
service  up  to  a  good  sum.  Many  of  these  people  have 
parents  depending  in  some  measure  upon  them,  and 
this  consideration  should  be  allowed  for. 

Again,  probationers  should  be  given  two  hours  off 
duty  every  day,  a  day  once  a  month,  and  three  weeks 
at  least  in  the  year,  and  no  exceptions  should  be  made. 
Personal  interest  should  be  taken  in  them,  and  their 
general  health  should  be  well  looked  after. 

In  the  General  Hospitals  the  probationers  are  given 
lectures,  medals,  regular  and  long  hours  off  duty,  salary 
from  the  commencement,  separate  bedrooms  or  cubicles, 
uniform  and  washing  free. 

The  nurses  get  regular  daily  hours  off  duty,  with 
monthly  holidays  ;  a  good  and  increasing  salary ;  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  pension  during  actual 
employment  and  for  some  time  later  if  satisfactory  ;  and 
other  similar  advantages  to  those  given  to  probationers. 

Even  with    all    these    advantages,    the    General 
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Hospitals  often  find  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  ap- 
plicants for  posts,  and  therefore  Guardians  must  treat 
their  nurses  at  least  as  well  if  they  wish  to  secure 
satisfactory  probationers. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  trained  nurses  should 
likewise  be   considered.     Their  lives   should   be  en- 
livened as  much  as  possible.     Their  food  should  be 
good,    sufficient,  and  well  cooked  and  served.     The 
Nursing  Home  should  be  well  supplied  with  periodicals 
and   books   and  a  piano,  and  so  on.     The    District 
Hospitals  will  vary  greatly  in  attractions,  depending 
on  those  of  the   neighbourhood,    and   a   rotation   of 
nurses  should  be  arranged  for,  so  that  a  nurse  need 
not  leave  the  service  because  she  has  got  tired  of  the 
place  she  is  in.     It  should  be  sufficient  for  her  to  send 
in  an  application  for  a  change  of  post  (backed  by  the 
Matron,  if  her  present  position  has  not  been  held  for 
a  year)  to  the  Central  Board,  to  ensure  her  a  change 
within  a  reasonable  time.     The  old  method  of  adver- 
tisement should  vanish,  with  its  enormous  expenses 
to  the  Guardians,   and  its  disappointments  and  long 
journeys  to  the  candidates.     One  uniform  set  of  con- 
ditions,   one    uniform   code   of    rules    should    prevail 
throughout  the  whole  system.     Prizes  to  probationers 
and  bonuses  to  nurses  for  long  or  meritorious  service 
should  be  the  rule. 

The  personal  interest  which  the  Workhouse  In- 
firmary Nursing  Association  took  in  its  nurses  was 
one  chief  reason  that  enabled  it  to  keep  its  nurses  at 
work,  for  years  in  some  cases,  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  suggestions  as  these  tend 
to  unduly  pamper  nurses.  But,  the  question  is  how 
to  get  nurses  at  all,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  this  object.  The  prevention 
of  prolonged  illness  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
aims  of  the  Poor  Law  nowadays,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  patients,  and, 
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through  the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  for  their  moral  welfare,  can  hardly  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr  J.  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax)  said  that  there  were  a  few  points  in  the 
paper  with  which  he  agreed,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  which,  he 
ventured  to  submit,  was  absolutely  misleading,  and  the  scheme  was 
about  as  impracticable  as  anything  he  had  read  of  in  connection 
with  their  work.  It  was  always  pleasant  to  take  the  agreements  first, 
and  he  cordially  agreed  with  Dr  Humphreys  as  to  the  scarcity  of 
Workhouse  nurses.  Twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  he  should  have 
been  inclined  to  question  this,  but  he  could  hardly  do  so  now,  con- 
sidering that  when  they  advertised  six  months  ago  for  an  assistant 
nurse  at  their  large  new  modern  hospital,  containing  every  comfort,  at 
Hahfax,  they  had  only  one  applicant,  and  she  was  not  the  class  of 
nurse  they  wanted  at  all.  They  tried  again,  and  there  were  six  appli- 
cants next  time,  three  being  absolutely  useless. 

A  Delegate — What  was  the  salary  ? 

Mr  Ti LLC!  SON — The  salary  was   the  same  as   paid  generally, 
progressive  up  to  ^35  per  annum.     As  to  probationers  for  training, 
they  could  get  any  quantity,  but  looking  at  the  matter  impartially, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  very  much  feared  that  the  quality  was 
not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  some  years  ago.     Coming  to  the  points 
in  the  paper  which  he  considered  misleading,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  allowance  should  be  made  for  two  staff  nurses  to  train 
one  probationer.     This  proportion  seemed  to  him  to  be  ridiculous, 
and  he  questioned  whether  it  was  the  rule  in  any  hospitals  in  the 
provinces  to-day.     So  far  as  their  own  local  Infirmary  was  concerned, 
he  felt  sure  that  the  proportion  was  nothing  like  that.     This,  to  his 
mind,  vitiated  to  a  great  extent  the  value  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Then  again  he  thought  they  were  making  somewhat  of  a  fetish  of 
the  question  of  a  resident  medical  officer.     Although  it  was  suppqsed 
that   it   was  impossible   to   train   probationers   without  a   resident 
medical  officer,  they  had  sent — when  without  a  resident  medical 
officer — at  least  two  or  three  probationers   from   Halifax  to  take 
situations  as  **sisters"  in  prominent  London  hospitals,  and  so  satisfied 
were  the  hospitals  that  they  asked  for  more.     If  the  medical  officer, 
whether  resident  or  not,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  if  there 
was  a  good  lady  superintendent  who  worked  cordially  with  him,  he 
had  not  the  slightest   hesitation  in   saying   that,   given  a  fair-sized 
Workhouse  Hospital  in  the  country,  they  could  turn   out   nurses 
who  would  be  jumped  at  by  London.     (Hear,  hear.)     If  he  were  in 
a  small  country  Union  only  keeping,  say,  four  nurses,  he  would  say, 
"  Don't  attempt  to  train  ;  pay  them  their  market  value  and  make 
the  best  of  it."     But  if  they  had  a  staff  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  then 


^CyPF^FXCE, 


t  ^::i-  rrtiir  nir-  t:  nr  -rusL  t^er  ricii  r:  r3cr»£ase  the  supf.hr  for  the 
rtricffr  :i  ncir  ess  unimo;  Tf^ir*.>:cr5;.  Is  Ycckshine  they  wefe 
r — r:^  z:  ^-zt  i  s:.:isntr  nr— irc  :»ic  r^  w^irt  ±»i  zrrbatf oners  would 
-^-■^s"^  s:iiiircr.m^  r«rc.^  zr.LT  x.  rsrrfiiEs  rr  ire  efecr  thai  tbev  had 
^f-'Ti  z:.^r=  •-:Lir-5 — ijoir  nc  rr:.Tg:  rrjc  hs  wfc  ^aTe  to  h^^  cook 
▼^•r^  rcc  cir^  It  zie"  5Ii:^r£C  ^^-^  "^^^  crc^i  pus  a  tirst-class 
::iinn:Tj^::cTT»  rrti.   inos'  irjs  nsw  scrriisi'i.  irie  zirls  would  receive 

*•!-•  '':':.:^  *.r'  lT^?^i:rr  slc  trar  rrtrse  wb:  hj^  practical  know- 
t-i:^-  :r  « T:i:ir  T.r'^rr?  crt;^  rrac  I*r  Hz^-rcre^s*  scheme  was 
i.ri^:«  JTiL"  :T:.Tn«rz:irj-:Lti.  H^ir.  2i;ar.  Hc«\£Trer,  be  would  like  to 
=w-'  X  F.n  i^«:r  rre  rfT^ST^  ritf=5Cj:c  T:rsz.  c<  aZ,  he  was  sure  of 
r^^iH.  rror  :»:;:r-:if^  :r  ,-ijr-r;L"^  rrmiirrt:^^:  trae  crcnrrr,  in  the  smaller 
r.-c-ir^  js  r^.*  IS  rr  rre  nrx.  Drsrsd  rr  hi:^^  iherr  cursing  el^icient, 
-L'C  rrtr  I  ^v:.:^  iCi:nzjnr  21  i2fctr  wxj  was  the  d:-'5culiy  of  gettu^ 
r-:.jT*r**  ziiTres.     Ai  rrn  r:«:c  rt  rrjs  ±:5c:LrT  iiv  the  fiict  that  the 


^  :c^  .-r-fr-Tcierr:  r^rjrz:  uc  "".rrrcr-fr!  tr-ir  "-zTses  were  not  nursmg 
Tr*i*--^  rres.  r»ir  r  ~i —  "reir.  Ttzjr  — ^j5».  w-th  all  a  ziri's  hopes,  all  a 
c~  5  ▼'s.^t-^w  1^  X  cr*.'>  j:«r^;  rr  i^zt>:^rn:  ar:::setDent-  What  was 
O-pti  -     T'ld^e  ^r:>  vfre  5«fd  r:  a  iLTC:?  =:5?cr::tjc«G  where  ther  had 

^  ^  ^ 

Ti'rT-.'  rc"  r^cr  r*tr^i,rsw  "^^irre  rrer»*  wx5  iier.ry  of  ife  and  movement, 
7»Trr'  :c  v:*-!  ini  i-T:  li^eizitrfrc  r:*?^  isd  liics.  r-iTinz  been  there  for 


"•^  rri^costf  v^rfri  i.'t'rT  jrjc  -?:ce  re  raese  adrantaLies.  If  we  were  to 
!mt«  a  5^79  ;<^  re  -;ir'5ei  wis  ^,:sc  en«ieiTccr  :o  make  the  conditions 
rf  Vi  '^-Orr  -^-"rjT  the  rr  wsl?  rrairaed  mcce  ckeely  resemble  the 
r:rc  rrr^  rirc-fr  ir"  •:*  5."^  wrcJd  afterwards  be  employed-  (Hear, 
^Ti"  Trie  r:«i~r-T  ~  >  b:r-ror  wx$  rcetty  we'I  bounded  by  her 
j«^  :\:t-~n^.  7'f  N :•-*:■_"«:  ?r  S^t  'k  prL  Icokcd  i:j>:«  going  to  the 
5*::  r:s  i5  ^tc*^  ::*  i-iT'jisc  ±e  ere  jc  ihe  wv?rld-  If  she  could  be 
:ri  -ei  i~  rer  j^^  o:c-:y  ::»^  sr.:?  w^xild  be  ready  to  go  in  for  the 
w.-'c.  >>.e  wrc.i  r»:c  hi.Te  :he  sirverner^t  and  amusement  of  the 
lir^^  :r5C.r-:r:r<^  iri  w-c'.i  Se  't^ctrrr  f:::trd  to  take  up  her  work  in 
s-M-l  or-Jirrnr  ciscr.rt^w  A  zjco  C-esl  had  been  said  about  the 
re<>i;r.:  xri  ihe  n .  -!-re<*  irn:  rr.t^iiojL  onxer.  His  own  experience 
wj^  trji:  ."'•-r^  :c  the  fi.t  rhji:  a  n:ec:c-jL  o!£<:er  in  the  country  did 
n:-:  l:<.e  a  fre->h  mji.::  :."  s:er  in::  h:s  cistr'ct,  the  bes:  of  them  were 
rtM.:y  to  icrert  trre  Arivinrn^.ep.t  even  at  irvidequase  salaries.  And 
cur-.v  K.^t  :hrr.:  b-ii  rltx  e^^i^r  erxe,  ar!d  as  a  rule  thev  did  their  work 
w-y..  X  HcAr,  hear. »  They  wrre  always  ready,  too,  to  give  advice  to 
the  nurses  ur.oer  theni.  The  resident  medical  othcer  was  generaUy 
a  young  ir.an  who  chose  the  appointment  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
better  things.  <  Hear.  bear. )  He  d:d  nc»t  possess  the  wide  experience 
of  many  a  country  doctor,  and  after  occup\ing  his  position  for  a 
short  time  he  went  away,  and  another  took  his  place.  He  (Mr 
Vuiliamv)  cou'.d  not  see  whv  this  oihcial  was  more  Atted  to  train 
nurses  properly  than  was  a  competent  non-resident  medical  practi- 
tioner.    (Hear,  hear.)     He  would  suggest  that  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board  should  allow,  in  all  places  where  they  approved  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  nursing  was  being  carried  on,  and  where 
there  were  150  beds,  nurses  to  be  trained  there  for  use  in  country 
districts.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  hear  little  more  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  nurses.  Instead  of  going  to  a  place  where  she 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  everybody,  she  would  then  be  able  to  take 
up  a  position  not  far  from  her  friends,  whom  occasionally  she  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  The  home  ties  would  not  have  to  be 
severed  as  was  the  case  now.  Personally  he  could  not  conceive  a 
more  trying  and  difficult  life  than  t^iat  of  the  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  one  of  these  large  institutions,  and  who  afterwards 
found  herself  amongst  total  strangers  and  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  she  knew  nothing  about.  She  had  there  to  do  work  which  not 
only  seemed  to  her  to  be  monotonous,  but  deadly  dull.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  they  were  all  very  much 
indebted  to  Dr  Humphreys  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing 
his  paper — (hear,  hear) — but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  had  no  experience  either  as  a  Guardian  or 
as  a  Poor  Law  official.  A  great  deal  of  what  he  had  said  was 
ancient  history.  The  last  six  years  had  seen  an  enormous  improve- 
ment in  the  nursing  in  our  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not 
think  that  in  any  department — not  even  in  regard  to  the  children — 
had  such  enormous  strides  been  made,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that 
the  work  was  going  on  in  the  right  way  now.  There  was  certainly 
a  want  of  nurses  at  the  present  time,  and  he  would  tell  them  why — 
this  unfortunate  war  had  taken  away  a  great  many.  Birmingham, 
Chorlton,  and  Manchester  Workhouses  had  supplied  a  large  number 
of  the  nurses — (hear,  hear) — and  if  they  were  competent  to  nurse 
His  Majesty's  soldiers,  surely  they  were  competent  to  nurse  His 
Majesty's  paupers.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not  long  ago,  Mrs  Graham 
Steele,  formerly  Matron  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester,  saw 
the  Workhouse  Infirmary  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  said  that 
the  appliances  and  diagrams  were  very  much  superior  to  those 
at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  He  knew  that  Birmingham, 
West  Derby,  and  Brownlow  Hill  Workhouse  Infirmaries  were 
giving  a  first-class  training,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  Guardians 
as  a  whole  deserved  the  condemnation  passed  upon  them  by  some 
people.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were,  of  course,  difficulties  which 
small  Boards  had  to  contend  with  which  large  Boards  escaped,  and 
there  were  some  Boards  which  were  certainly  not  doing  their  duty 
in  the  matter.  These  latter  deserved  condemnation,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  present  to  do  their  best  to  induce  them  to  rise  to  the 
proper  level  of  the  standard  of  Workhouse  nursing.  Dr  Humphreys 
said  that  "the  toils  of  the  repressive  system,  as  applied  to  the  healtiiv 
able-bodied,  have  become  entangled  round  the  necks  of  the  sick." 
Personally  he  had  always  found  the  Local  Government  Board  readv 
to  help  in  every  way  they  could   to   promote   the  improvement  of 
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sick  nursing.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  he  said — "Placed  by  the  Poor 
Law  machinery  in  wards  constructed  for  the  repressive  system, 
nursed  by  attendants  mostly  either  unskilled  or  totally  unfitted  (/.^., 
paupers),  deterred  by  the  resulting  aggravation  of  their  sufferings  from 
seeking  relief  till  the  last  possible  moment,  the  sick  suffer  because 
the  lazy  are  idle.  The  convalescent  patient  quits  the  Workhouse  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  too  often  an  example  of  the  survival 
of  the  unfit,  with  chronic  disease  or  half-healed  wounds,  deficient  in 
energy  and  physical  powers."  ("  No,  no.")  He  certainly  did  not  know 
of  one  Workhouse  that  would  wilfully  send  a  patient  out  with  half- 
healed  wounds — (hear,  hear) — and  as  Guardians  it  was  their  duty  to 
answer  charges  of  this  kind  if  they  were  untrue.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  not  going  to  say,  as  the  lady  did  the  previous  day,  that  this  was 
"quite  untrue."  (Laughter.)  But  it  was  certainly  a  mistaken 
statement.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  Dr  Humphreys  said — "  A  modern 
hospital  is  made  successful  by  the  skill  and  knowledge  brought 
to  bear  upon  each  of  the  various  parts  of  which  its  system  is 
built.  The  wards  are  specially  built  and  equipped  for  their  pur- 
pose. Everything  that  can  be  done  to  facilitate  nursing  and  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  nurse  is  there.  The  medical  staff  is  highly 
efficient."  He  (Dr  Rhodes)  wondered  whether  Dr  Humphreys 
had  ever  visited  places  like  Halifax,  Dewsbury,  Warrington, 
Barton,  and  West  Derby.  No  superior  Infirmaries  existed  any- 
where— to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  fact,  they  were  equal 
to  the  best  hospitals  in  the  country.  (Applause.)  Quoting 
again — "The  nursing  staff  is,  even  in  the  better  infirmaries,  made 
up  of  perhaps  one  or  two  well-trained  nurses,  whose  whole  time, 
however,  is  occupied  in  filling  up  forms  and  writing  up  reports, 
and  who  are  simply  lost  in  a  multitude  of  '  assistant  nurses.' "  If 
that  was  the  case  in  London,  it  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the 
provinces — (hear,  hear) — where  during  the  past  few  years  there  had 
been  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  Workhouses,  an  improvement 
which  was  still  going  on.  Dr  Humphreys  continued — "  It  (the  Poor 
Law  service)  has  never  yet  approached  a  condition  of  eflfective 
nursing,  and  is  now  descending  instead  of  ascending  in  the  standard 
of  nursing."  What  he  based  that  assertion  upon  he  (the  speaker) 
could  not  imagine — (hear,  hear) — there  was  not  one  shadow  of 
foundation  for  it  in  his  paper.  On  the  contrary,  he  (Dr  Rhodes) 
asserted  that  they  were  getting  plenty  of  candidates  now,  and  that 
the  only  difficulty  was  want  of  room  in  which  to  train  them.  At 
Chorlton  they  had  ninety  candidates  waiting  to-day,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  they  had  a  better  class  of  candidates  for  Workhouse 
nursing.  In  connection  with  this  subject  he  would  like  to  say  one 
word  in  reference  to  his  old  friend  Mr  Rathbone,  who  had  just 
passed  away.  No  man  did  more  for  Workhouse  nursing  than  he 
did ;  it  was  to  Mr  Rathbone  and  Liverpool  that  the  credit  be- 
longed of  being  the  first  to  take  seriously  in  hand  this  important 
question.     When  the  matter  was  first  mooted,  Mr  Rathbone  wrote 
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to  Miss  Nightingale,  who  said  that  the  proposals  might  be  tried,  but 
she  did  not  think  they  would  succeed.  They  had  succeeded,  how- 
ever, and  succeeded  magnificently.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  friction 
between  Matron  and  Superintendent  Nurse,  that  was  nothing  new. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  human  nature.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
make  the  Master  supreme  over  the  whole  place.  (Applause.)  Dr 
Humphreys  said — "The  reason  why  the  training  of  nurses  in  the 
Workhouses  has  so  far  failed  is  because  it  has  been  an  attempt  to 
graft  modern  ideals  upon  ancient  deficiencies."  He  was  quite  sure 
that  in  most  of  the  good  Workhouses  the  training  of  the  nurses  was 
just  as  well  done  and  just  as  much  on  modem  lines  as  it  was  in 
voluntary  hospitals.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  like  to  say  one  word 
upon  the  scheme  itself.  As  he  went  his  round  the  other  morning, 
he  calculated  what  the  area  would  be  if  the  scheme  was  adopted.  It 
would  be  250,000  acres.  Well,  that  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  put  it 
out  of  court  altogether.  The  distances  would  make  it  difficult  for 
the  friends  of  patients  to  visit  them,  and  he  would  not  like  to 
send  a  case  of  pneumonia  fifteen  miles  on  a  bitter  cold  winter's  day. 
Unless  this  sort  of  thing  was  done,  the  scheme  was  out  of  court 
altogether.  At  the  same  time  he  was  very  glad  that  Dr  Humphreys 
had  put  his  views  before  them.  It  had  given  them  a  chance  of 
showing  that  they  were  trying  to  do  their  duty  by  the  sick  poor, 
and  in  no  branch  of  Poor  Law  had  such  enormous  improvements 
been  made  during  the  last  five  years.     (Applause). 

Mr  W.  Mallalieu  (Shardlow)  said  they  should  pause  very 
seriously  before  taking  the  steps  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the 
paper.  The  last  thmg  that  Guardians  or  any  public  body  should  do 
was  to  spend  money  on  bricks  and  mortar,  when  in  a  few  years  the 
method. adopted  of  dealing  with  the  question  might  be  quite  inade- 
quate. They  had  had  an  example  of  vast  sums  of  money  being 
spent  on  so-called  barrack  schools,  now  they  were  invited  to  spend 
a  large  sum  on  Scattered  Hospitals.  Who  could  tell  what  might  be 
considered  the  best  system  recommended  by  medical  authorities 
fifteen  years  hence?  A  huge  outlay  and  disturbance  of  existing 
arrangements  was  proposed  mainly  to  provide  a  supply  of  qualified 
nurses.  Was  such  a  disturbance  at  all  necessary  ?  Many  institutions 
were  obtaining  their  nurses  under  a  system  by  which  probationers 
could  be  trained  in  other  hospitals.  Their  fees  were  paid,  and  there 
was  an  agreement  that  they  should  serve  so  many  years,  as  the  case 
might  be,  in  connection  with  the  institution  which  paid  for  their 
training.  He  would  suggest  that  instead  of  putting  up  large  build- 
ings, the  smaller  Unions  which  found  it  difficult  to  get  trained  nurses 
should  combine  and  undertake  to  pay  the  fees  of  their  probationers 
in  some  properly  qualified  hospital.  It  was  perfectly  proper  to  do 
so,  and  by  this  means  they  would  be  supplying  the  proper  number 
of  nurses  to  man  the  smaller  Union  Workhouses. 

A  Delegate — I  should  like  to  know  if  the  reader  of  the  paper  stands 
by  his  proportion  of  staff  nurses  and  probationers  ? 
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The  President — He  will  no  doubt  answer  your  quesdcm  in  his 
reply. 

Mr  Summers  (Sunderland)  said  he  had  listened  very  attentively 
to  the  discussion,  and  the  subject  was  one  of  vital  importance  to  tl^ 
condition  and  welfiire  of  the  staff  and  nurses  throughout  the  British 
Islands — to  the  condition  and  wel&re  of  those  who  sacrificed  the 
best  portion  of  their  lives  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  humanity 
generally.  Personally  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in 
Sunderland  they  were  doing  their  level  best  to  make  things  comfort- 
able for  the  nurses.  They  were  building  a  new  hospital,  the  total 
holding  capacity  of  which  for  patients  was  200.  It  would  cost  the 
ratepayers,  he  should  say,  at  least  ;^4o,ooo.  They  had  a  medica] 
officer  who  gave  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work,  and  was  paid 
;£'40o  a  year.  The  writer  of  the  paper  stated  that  they  had  19  staff 
nurses  and  12  probationers  at  Sunderland.  This  was  not  quite 
correct.  They  had  1 2  nurses  and  a  superintendent  who  was  receiving 
j£6o  a  year.  The  nurses  were  paid  from  jQ^o  10  jQss*  ^^^  ^^^  proba- 
tioners ;£^i6,  j£iSf  and  ^£^20.  They  only  allowed  the  nurses,  how- 
ever, j£2  to  provide  an  ample  uniform.  That  was  totally  insufficient 
They  had  also  at  Sunderland  an  ambulance  for  the  poor  which  cost 
something  like  ;i^8o.  The  idea  of  taking  a  patient  suffering  from 
pneumonia  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  seemed  to  him  to  be  ridiculous. 
Further  than  this,  they  were  taking  into  consideration  the  desirability 
of  providing  a  lawn  tennis  ground  for  the  nurses — (laughter) — in  his 
opinion,  a  wise  provision. 

Rev.  G.  £.  Stone  (Norwich)  said  the  subject  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  regretted  its  discussion  should  have  been  left  to  the 
back  end  of  the  Conference.  Previous  speakers  had  objected  to  the 
scheme  which  had  been  laid  before  them  by  Dr  Humphreys.  It 
might  possibly  be  too  idealistic  for  them,  hut  at  any  rate  it  had  the 
merit  of  being  initiative.  The  Doctor  had  given  them  a  scheme  and 
a  suggestion,  and  unless  they  had  something  of  that  kind  to  form 
their  opinions  upon  and  regulate  their  ideas,  they  could  not  possibly 
expect  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Personally  he  was  very  thankful  to  Dr  Humphreys  for  his  excellent 
paper,  though  he  did  not  see  how  in  such  a  Union  or  county  as  his 
own  the  ideas  put  forward  were  practicable.  Dr  Rhodes  had  told 
them  that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  war.  He 
might  say  that  that  had  not  been  his  experience.  The  difficulty  existed 
before  the  war  began.  It  would  be  remembered  that  an  objection 
was  raised  to  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  |)auper  nurses.  Every- 
body undoubtedly  was  glad  to  have  such  a  rule  sent  down  for  the 
guidance  of  Guardians ;  everybody  disagreed  with  the  practice  that  was 
then  in  vogue,  knowing  how  terrible  were  the  sufferings  of  many  of  the 
patients,  because  visitors  tipped  the  pauper  nurses.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  some  got  better  treatment  than  others.  But  when  the>' 
were  not  permitted  to  employ  pauper  nurses  for  the  work,  the  Local 
Government  Board  ought  to  have  suggested  some  alternative  scheme. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  As  it  was,  Guardians  had  a  very  trying  experience ; 
they  were  left  to  tumble  along  as  well  as  they  could.  What  did 
they  do?  They  instituted  the  training  of  probationer  nurses,  and 
in  his  opinion  they  were  doing  a  great  injustice  to  these  nurses. 
The  class  of  person  applying  for  the  position  was  excellent — (hear, 
hear) — but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  consider  not  only  their 
own  interests  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  staff,  but  also  the 
future  of  those  whom  they  called  into  their  service.  Unless  they 
could  give  these  girls  something  that  would  ensure  them  a  future 
livelihood  of  the  right  kind,  they  were  doing  them  an  injustice.  His 
own  idea  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  ought  to  have  centres 
of  examination  within  certain  areas,  and  that  certificates  should  be 
granted  qualifying  the  successful  candidates  for  positions  in  any 
Workhouse  Infirmary  in  the  country.  He  would  further  suggest  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  give  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
bationers to  have  three  years'  training  in  their  own  Unions  and  one 
year's  training,  perhaps  in  Ix)ndon,  in  Midwifery.  This  would  be  a 
scheme  which  would  offer  to  the  young  women  of  this  country  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  status  and  a  livelihood,  and  it  would  enable 
Guardians  to  obtain  the  supply  of  nurses  necessary  to  meet  all 
requirements.  Personally  he  did  not  think  that  they  required  such 
a  large  staff  of  highly  trained  nurses  in  Poor  Law  institutions.  A 
large  number  of  the  cases  were  chronic  cases  of  old  age  or  sickness, 
and  what  they  really  required  was  a  person  of  a  motherly  and  kindly 
disposition,  who  would  look  after  the  old  |>eople  and  administer  to 
their  comfort.  (Applause.)  In  these  chronic  cases  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  allow  them  not  to  be  always  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  highly  qualified  trained  person,  but  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  such  as  he  had  suggested.  It  was  a  fact  that  the 
medical  faculty  was  opposed  to  allowing  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to 
qualify  their  own  nurses  in  their  own  Unions,  except  in  Unions  which 
possess  a  Resident  Medical  Officer.  ("  No.")  He  was  very  glad  to 
hear  some  of  them  say  "No,"  but  he  had  very  good  authority 
that  such  was  the  caSe.  However,  if  it  were  not  so,  he  hoped  they 
would  soon  be  relieved  from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves to-day.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal)  wished  to  ask  the  writer  of  the  paper 
why  the  limit  was  fixed  at  200  beds  for  the  training  of  probationers, 
and  who  fixed  it?  They  heard  of  probationers  being  trained  in 
very  small  hospitals  and  afterwards  becoming  useful  nurses.  As  to 
the  question  of  a  resident  medical  officer,  she  did  not  think  that 
such  an  officer  could  always  compare  favourably  with  the  daily 
attendance  of  the  best  doctors  in  a  town.  Recently  she  had  visited 
a  county  hospital,  and  she  almost  laughed  when  she  saw  the  resident 
medical  officer — he  might  almost  have  been  the  messenger  boy. 
(Laughter.)  They  required  local  people  to  be  nurses  in  their  Work- 
houses, and  restrictions  of  these  kinds  stood  very  much  in  the  way  of 
their  work. 
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mental  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Many  wito^ses 
would  be  heard,  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  contended  with 
explained,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  bound  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  this  vexed  and 
difficult  question. 

A  Delegate  suggested  that  some  of  the  recommendations  maxle 
in  a  previous  year  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ixxal  Government 
Board  should  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

The  President — I  must  leave  that  to  him. 

Dr  Humphrey,  replying  on  the  discussion,  thanked  them  all 
for  the  patient  way  in  which  they  had  listened  to  his  paper.  He 
had  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  medical  standpoint,  and  medical 
men  did  not  look  with  satisfaction  at  the  condition  of  nursing  in 
Workhouse  Infirmaries  at  the  present  day.  In  some  of  the  laige 
ones  the  training  was  magnificent,  and  the  whole  system  was  very 
fine  indeed ;  but  the  intention  of  his  paper  had  been  to  deal  with 
the  smaller  infirmaries — not  the  larger  ones.  He  had  before  him 
the  picture  of  a  small  Workhouse,  which  he  visited  occasionally,  and 
in  cases  of  this  kind  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  train  the  nurses 
properly,  unless  they  joined  other  infirmaries  similarly  situated, 
and  divided  the  expenses  over  a  certain  area.  His  paper  had  been 
criticised,  but  the  criticisms  had  not  shown  how  they  were  to  increase 
the  supply  of  nurses.  As  to  one  point  raised,  he  would  like  to  say 
that  200  beds  was  the  smallest  number  in  which  any  probationer, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  trained.  As  had  been  said  so  often,  there 
were  a  larger  number  of  chronic  sick  at  the  Workhouses,  and  the 
cases  were  not  of  sufficient  variety  to  allow  of  the  proper  training 
of  nurses.  He  must  take  exception  to  the  idea  of  treating  a  senile 
case  as  anything  but  a  chronic  case  of  illness.  These  old  people 
gave  the  utmost  anxiety  to  medical  men  and  to  nurses — they  were 
the  most  difficult  to  nurse — they  demanded,  in  fact,  highly  skilled 
nursing.  There  had  been  a  great  advance  in  regard  to  nursing 
of  recent  years,  and  the  way  in  which  his  paper  had  been  criticised 
showed  how  much  the  ideal  standard  of  nursing  had  risen.  The  main 
criticisms  had  been  directed  to  the  distances  patients  would  have 
to  be  taken.  He  had  provided  for  acute  cases  to  be  removed 
temporarily  to  their  own  local  places,  and  for  skilled  nurses  to  be 
sent  to  them.  As  to  distances,  we  had  at  the  present  moment  a 
small-pox  epidemic.  Cases  were  being  taken  miles  and  miles,  and 
yet  we  did  not  hear  of  any  particular  harm  resulting  from  it  What 
hospital  in  London  did  not  receive  patients  from  miles  and  miles 
away?  He  was  sure  that  the  distances  mentioned  in  his  scheme 
were  within  fair  bounds.  As  regarded  bricks  and  mortar,  he  had 
not  gone  into  that  It  was  a  point  upon  which  he  did  not  know 
much. 

The  President  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  all  the  papers.  They  had 
been    extremely  interesting,  and   he  had   listened    to   them   with 
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great  attention.  It  had  given  him  great  pleasure,  in  fact,  to 
attend  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Canon  Denton'  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  cordially 
adopted. 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  that  one  other  duty  devolved  upon 
him,  and  that  was  to  pass  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Cross 
for  his  services  in  the  chair.  (Applause.)  They  had  never  had  a 
better  Chairman,  and  though  they  were  not  always  good  children, 
he  had  kept  them  well  in  order.     (Applause.) 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea)  seconded,  and  this  resolution  too 
was  carried  with  great  heartiness. 

The  President  said  he  was  very  grateful  to  them  for  their  vote 
of  thanks.  He  accepted  the  position  with  very  great  diffidence, 
and  he  had  tried  to  carry  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Conference  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  (Applause.) 
He  had  listened  to  the  whole  of  the  debates  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  and  pleasure,  and  he  was  very  grateful  to  them 
for  having  given  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  then  terminated,  and  Mr 
Thomas  (City  of  London)  conducted  a  large  number  of  the  delegates 
over  some  of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  Guildhall,  including  the 
crypt     His  kindness  was  much  appreciated. 
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RESOLUTIONS   PASSED  AT  CONFERENCES 
DURING  THE  YEARS  Z90Z-Z902. 


Combination  for  Treatment  of  Epileptics,  &c. 

"  That  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  one  or  more 
combinations  of  Unions  of  the  West  Midland  District  for  pro- 
viding institutions  for  the  epileptic  and  imbecile  be  referred  to 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  West  Midland  District  Con- 
ference, with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 

West  Midland  Conference. 


Condolence  with  Mr  Cropper's  Relatives. 

"That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Conference  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  late  President  in 
the  heavy  and  irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained." 

Northern  Conference. 

The  Inspection  of  Children  Boarded  out  within  their 
Unions. 

"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that 
children  boarded  out  within  the  Unions  should  be  inspected  by 
Lady  Inspectors,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  asked  to  appoint  additional  inspectors  for  that  purpose,  if 
necessary." 

North  Wales  Conference, 


"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Boarding-Out 
Orders  should  be  so  extended  as  to  give  Guardians  greater 
freedom  of  action,  particularly  in  regard  to  children  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  and  they  con- 
sider that  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  should  be 
placed  under  the  same  system  of  inspection  as  is  provided  for 
those  boarded  out  beyond  the  Union." 

North-Western  Conference. 


Resolutions  massed  at  Conferences.         773 

The  late  President  or  the  United  States. 

"That  we  record  our  very  deep  sympathy  with  the  American 
people  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious President,  and  our  personal  sympathy  with  Mrs  M*Kinley." 

South  Wales  Conference, 


"That  this  Conference  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  desires  to  place  on  record  its  profound 
grief  at  the  death  of  President  M*Kinley,  as  the  result  of  the 
murderous  act  of  an  assassin,  and  to  express  its  deep  sympathy 
with  the  family  of  the  late  President,  and  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  their  bereavement." 


North-Western  Conference, 


Advance  Proofs  of  Paper. 


"That  a  hundred  copies  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the 
North  Midland  Poor  Law  Conferences  be  printed ;  that  sufficient 
copies  be  sent  to  the  respective  clerks  of  the  Unions,  so  that 
each  delegate  might  have  a  copy  seven  days  before  the  Con- 
ference is  held  ;  that  the  agenda  be  forwarded  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  existing  Committees  be 
printed  on  the  agenda  paper." 

North  Midland  Conference, 

The  Age  Limit  for  Boarding-Out. 

"That  this  Conference  respectfully  suggests  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  it  is  advisable  so  to  alter  the  Order  as 
to  boarding-out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union  as  to  make  it 
identical  with  the  in-Union  Order,  namely,  that  there  should  be 
no  restriction  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  should  be  boarded  out." 

North  Midland  District. 


The  Treatment  of  Epileptics  and  Feeble-Minded. 

"That  the  matter  be  sent  back  to  the  Committee  with 
instructions  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  to  be  sent  for  discussion 
to  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  three  counties  concerned, 
and  that  the  Committee  be  asked  to  send  copies  of  the  present 
report,  with  copies  of  the  scheme." 

Eastern  District  Conference. 
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Subjects  suggested  for  Discussion  at  District  Poor  Law 
Conferences  during  the  Year  1902-3. 


1.  The  Education  of  Poor  Law  Children.* 

2.  Labour  Colonies. 

3.  Vagrancy  and  the  Casual  Ward. 

4.  Emigration  of  Children. 

5.  The  Need  of  more  Women  Inspectors. 

6.  Increased  Powers  of  Detention. 

7.  What  is  Adequate  Relief? 

8.  The  Treatment  of  Phthisis  under  the  Poor  Law. 


*  It  is  suggested  that  this  subject  might  be  treated  in  sections,  e.g.^  (a)  Poor 
Law  Schools,  (b)  Public  Elementary  Schools,  &c. 
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APPENDIX. 

Abstract  of  Replies  received  from  Boards  of  Guardians  as 
TO  their  action  on  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  4Th 
August  1900  relating  to  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor. 

Abingdon  Union  (Berks). 
Population  (1901) — 17,325.     Acreage — 55,710. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  October  1900  "to  classify 
the  present  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  according  to  their  merits,  and 
to  report  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  each  deserving  case  whether  the 
relief  now  granted  is  or  is  not  adequate,  or  likely  to  be  adequate, 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  found  desirable." 

It  appeared  that  on  the  above  date  there  were  96  cases  of  out-relief 
throughout  the  Union.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  recipients 
of  relief  had  been  visited  and  their  homes  personally  inspected  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Committee.  For  the  purposes  of  classi- 
fication, the  Committee  separated  the  cases  into  four  divisions,  viz. : — 


Division  I. — Relief  for  old  age  or  infirmity- 


Cases. 


Widows 42  \ 

Widowers lo  I 

Single  women 8  ;►  82 

Aged  married  couples      -        -        .        . 
Single  man  (an  imbecile) 

Division    II. — Children  of  able-bodied  widows  9 

„       III. — TempKjrary  causes,  sickness,  &c.  3 

„        IV. — Boarded-out  children        -        -  2 


li 


Total        -        -        96 

It  was  found  that  only  those  in  Division  I.  could  be  classed  according 

to  merit,  and  they  were  placed  in  three  classes : — 

Class  A  or  deserving  cases  -  -  -  -  48 
„  B  or  ordinary  cases  "  -  "  -  33 
„     C  or  undeserving  cases  -         -         -         -  i 

Total         -        -        82 

In  23  of  the  cases  in  Class  A  the  relief  was  found  to  be  not  adequate. 
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irrespective  of  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  other  25  cases  it  was 
found  to  be  adequate. 

As  to  Classes  B  and  C,  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  none 
of  these  34  cases  ought  to  have  been  granted  outdoor  relief,  '*  but  in 
view  of  extreme  old  age,  or  for  other  special  reasons,  it  would  be 
inexpedient  in  certain  cases  to  discontinue  the  relief  given." 

The  Committee  recommended  that  for  the  future  no  out-relief  for 
age  or  infirmity  should  be  given  on  any  pretext  except — 

1.  To  such  cases  as  are  sufficiently  meritorious  to  be  included  in 
Class  A. 

2.  To  avoid  breaking  up  a  home  in  the  case  of  man  and  wife, 
and  then  only  if  after  strict  inquiry  it  is  found  that  the  applicants 
have  been  of  ordinary  good  character  and  well-behaved. 

The  limit  of  relief  was  to  be  4s.  weekly  for  single  persons,  7s.  for 
married  couples. 

When  dealing  with  applications  for  out-relief  in  future,  the 
Committee  considered  that  only  those  who  have  habitually  led 
decent  and  deserving  lives  should  be  placed  in  Class  A,  and  that 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  made  an 
attempt  to  make  in  the  past  some  provision  for  their  old  age,  or  who 
have  shown  evidence  of  thrift  by  joining  some  Benefit  Society  or 
Club.  The  Committee  also  considered  that  the  Board  should  in> 
quire  more  closely  whether  or  not  the  relatives  of  applicants  for 
or  recipients  of  relief  who  were  able  to  contribute  to  the  pauper's 
maintenance  were  contributing  as  much  as  they  ought  to  contribute, 
and  whether  such  contributions  were  regularly  made  to  the  paupers, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  some  laxity  with  regard  to  this  matter  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  a  standing  Out-relief 
Committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  six  members,  for 
the  investigation  of  out-relief  cases,  and  for  reporting  thereon  to  the 
Board. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  dissented  from  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  one  point  only,  viz:,  that  he  considered 
the  out-relief  then  being  given  as  adequate  in  all  cases. 

The  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

Bakewell  Union  (Derby). 

Population  (1901) — 33,653.     Acreage — 104,618. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  approved  generally  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Circular,  and  would  adopt  the  suggestions  therein 
contained  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  indoor  poor  as 
opportunities  presented  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor 
poor,  the  Board  considered  that  it  has  already  recognised  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Circular,  viz.,  that  where  relief  was 
granted,  it  should  be  always  adequate. 
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Blaby  Union  (Leicester). 
Population  (1901)— 24,973.     Acreage — 33,645- 

The  Board  agree  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  remove  all 
epileptics  and  imbeciles  from  Workhouses  to  institutions  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  whole  of  the  children  are  boarded  out  in  the  Union,  and  the 
system  works  satisfactorily. 

Outdoor  relief  is  always  granted  to  the  deserving  poor  if  they 
are  able  to  look  after  themselves  and  have  relations  who  will  attend 
to  them.  In  a  great  many  cases  allowances  have  been  made  to 
persons  w^illing  to  wait  upon  them  where  they  are  unable  to  wait 
upon  themselves.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  infirmity  of  mind  or  body 
where  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  them  alone  that  they  are  brought  into  the 
Workhouse.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  amount  of 
out-relief  to  be  given,  each  case  being  supposed  to  be  considered  on 
its  merits. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Guardians  should  form  a  special 
class  of  inmates  from  sixty-five  and  upwards,  there  were  20  men  in 
the  male  side  of  the  House,  9  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  others  are 
provided  with  two  day-rooms  and  two  bedrooms.  A  very  pleasant 
reading  and  recreation  room  has  been  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
the  quiet  inmates.  There  are  only  8  female  inmates,  2  employed 
in  the  kitchen,  and  6  in  the  infirmary.  They  have  two  separate 
bedrooms  pleasantly  situated  and  a  day-room.  The  inmates  have  a 
great  amount  of  liberty  as  to  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  and  in 
other  ways.  Five  of  the  inmates  were  from  eighty-two  years  and 
upwards,  9  of  them  were  seventy  years  and  upwards,  and  8  were 
from  sixty-eight  to  sixty-nine  years. 

Bodmin  Union  (Cornwall). 
Population  (1901) — 19,263.     Acreage — 89,179. 

The  Board  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  remove  the  children 
from  the  Workhouse.  In  March  1901  there  were  9  children 
boarded  out  and  5  in  charitable  institutions. 

Each  case  of  relief  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  The  weekly 
amount  allowed  to  single  persons  is  3s.,  and  to  married  couples 
5s.  9d.,  with  meat  if  ordered  by  the  medical  officer.  In  some  cases 
an  extra  amount  is  granted  for  attendance  and  nursing. 

No  special  class  has  been  formed. 

Bolton  Union  (I^ncashire). 
Population  (1901)— 257,575-     Acreage— 46,447. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Board  on  the  better 
classification  of  the  male  indoor  poor  is  dated  the  5th  September 
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1900.  The  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  on  the  13th  Decembo 
1899.  Thus  the  recommendations  of  the  Circular  Letter  were  antici- 
pated. The  Report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  for  a  time  on  trial, 
and  the  experiment  has  been  found  to  answer  very  advantageously. 

AbU4fodied  Male  Indoor  Poor. — The  buildings  formerly  used  for 
vagrants  have  been  converted  into  a  test  house  for  the  idle  and  dis- 
reputable able-bodied  male  inmates,  so  that  they  might  be  separated 
from  the  other  inmates,  and  kept  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
porter.  'I'he  experiment  has  had  the  effect  of  ridding  the  Workhouse 
of  this  class  of  inmates. 

Male  Inmates  over  sixty  years  of  age. — These  are  divided  into  a 
"  first "  and  "  second  "  class.  The  first  class  consists  of  such  men  as 
the  Workhouse  Committee  considers  to  have  been,  prior  to  entering 
the  W^orkhouse,  of  good  character  and  conduct.  The  special  library 
and  sitting-room  will  accommodate  fourteen  men.  These  can  also 
have  all  their  meals  in  the  special  day-room  for  old  men  of  this  class, 
and  can  occupy  the  "married  couples"  bedrooms  when  not  in  use. 
There  is  also  a  s|)ecial  bedroom  for  this  class.  Their  rooms  are  all 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  thev  have  a  lavatory  and  W.C.  to  themselves, 
with  cupboard  for  their  crockery  and  other  utensils. 

They  are  allowed  the  following  privileges : — 

1 .  To  be  visited  by  their  friends  any  day  from  i  to  4. 

2.  To  have  their  meals  in  the  day-room. 

3.  Additional  gaslight. 

4.  I  oz.  of  tobacco  a  week  each. 

5.  Leave  of  absence  when  required. 

6.  To  attend  any  place  of  worship  on  Sundays. 

7.  To  wear  their  own  clothing  (if  fit  after  fumigation)  which  can 
be  repaired  when  required. 

8.  To  stay  up  in  summer  months,  up  to  9  p.m.  (if  they  like). 

9.  If  employed  at  any  kind  of  work,  to  have  a  working  suit  as  well 
as  a  tweed  suit. 

10.  Suitable  books  and  periodicals. 

11.  Garden  seats. 

1 2.  Separate  recreation  ground. 

13.  Extra  vegetables  from  garden,  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  and 
onions. 

They  are  expected  to  work,  if  able  to  do  so,  as  far  as  their  strength 
will  allow. 

The  second  class  consists  of  such  men  as  the  Workhouse  Com- 
mittee may  consider  to  have  been,  prior  to  entering  the  Workhouse, 
of  fairly  good  conduct  and  character. 

These  have  a  day  room  and  bedroom  in  one  to  accommodate 
fourteen.  I'hey  have  a  separate  lavatory  and  W.C.  ('lothes  boxes 
and  extra  wall  pictures  are  provided,  so  as  to  make  the  room  as 
cheerful  as  possible. 
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They  have  the  following  privileges : — 

1.  A  tweed  suit  for  Sundays,  and  leave  of  absence;  also  a 
working  suit. 

2.  A  separate  recreation  ground. 

3.  Half  a  day  weekly  and  one  day  a  fortnight  absence,  and  can 
then  wear  their  own  clodiing  if  they  like. 

By  continued  good  conduct  in  the  House,  they  can  be  admitted  to 
the  first  class  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  classification  of  the  aged  female  inmates  has  not  yet  been 
effected,  but  the  arrangements  necessary  for  same  are  in  progress, 
preliminary  to  a  further  Report. 

Bradfield  Union  (Berks). 
Population  ( 1 90 1 ) —  1 8, 1 30.    Acreage — 64, 369. 

In  view  of  the  Circular,  but  without  admitting  that  any  alteration 
of  this  Board's  long-tried  policy  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary 
or  desirable,  the  Guardians  have  so  far  modified  their  practice  as  to 
allow  out-relief  in  "aged"  cases  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  Cir- 
cular, but  only  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895.* 

Except  as  above  stated,  out-relief  has  been  strictly  limited  to 
temporary  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  to  widows  during  the 
first  month  of  their  widowhood  only. 

As  to  the  classification  and  privileges  of  the  aged  indoor  poor,  the 
Board,  on  Head  No.  i,  express  the  opinion  that  "in  determining  the 
treatment  of  the  various  aged  inmates,  it  is  neither  desirable,  nor  with 
any  degree  of  justice  possible,  to  take  into  account  anything  hut  pre- 
sent character,  habits,  and  conduct."  They  are  willing  to  grant  any 
of  the  privileges  which  are  set  out  in  the  Heads  2  to  7  (and  which  are 
not  already  granted),  to  inmates  of  sixty-five  and  over,  so  long  as  these 

*  Extract  from  Report  of  the  Roval  Commission : — 

**  In  determining  whether  relief  is  to  be  given  at  all,  the  existence  of  destitu- 
tion b  the  one  matter  to  be  considered ;  but  in  deciding  as  to  the  mode  of  relief 
the  Guardians  may  take  into  account  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case." — 
Paragraph  46. 

**  If  the  Guardians  should  decide  to  give  outdoor  relief,  it  is  their  duty  to  con- 
sider the  fiicts  submitted  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  assign  such  an  amount  as 
they  are  satisfied  will  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the  case." — Paragraph  49. 

''Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  recommended  to  make  careful  inquiries  into 
the  antecedents  of  destitute  persons  applying  for  relief  whose  physical  faculties 
have  failed  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  such  persons 
bear  a  good  character,  have  made  reasonable  efforts  in  accordance  with  their  op- 
portunities to  provide  for  their  old  age,  and  have  not  been  assisted  from  the  rates 
(excepting  temporarily  and  under  special  circumstances  of  illness  and  misfortune), 
outdoor  relief  should  be  offered,  unless  the  infirmitv  of  the  applicant,  the  nature 
of  his  surroundings,  the  need  of  personal  care,  or  other  substantial  considerations 
should  make  it  evident  that  the  relief  given  should  be  indoor  relief." — Para- 
graph 91. 
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conduct  themselves  satisfactorily,  and  subject,  as  regards  those  under 
the  medical  officer's  care,  to  his  approval. 

They  go  on  to  say : — 

"  We  are  not  encouraged  by  previous  experiments  or  present  in- 
quiries to  think  that  provision  of  further  separate  accommodation  in 
the  Workhouse  is  required  or  would  be  appreciated.  The  diversities 
of  class  among  inmates  of  such  a  Workhouse  as  ours  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  so  marked  as  to  cause  the  discomfort  suggested  by  the  terms  of 
Head  No.  2,  which  no  doubt  is  intended  to  apply  rather  to  laige 
Urban  Workhouses.  We  consider  that  our  aged  inmates  have 
already  sufficient  opportunities  of  separating  themselves,  and  if  at 
any  time  there  should  be  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  taking  the  necessary  steps  so  far  as  practicable. 
In  the  infirmary  we  recommend  that  the  room  on  the  ground  floor 
(male  side),  Ward  No.  113A,  should  be  converted  into  a  sleeping 
ward  for  the  women,  and  that  a  door  should  be  opened  from  dieir 
present  ward  (No.  113),  which  could  then  be  utilised  as  a  dayHXX>m. 
This  accommodation  can  well  be  spared  from  the  male  side. 

''The  matter  of  'cubicles'  was  inquired  into  some  years  ago, 
and  we  believe  that  the  privilege  would  not  be  valued.  We  suggest 
that  screens  might  be  provided  if  any  inmate  should  desire  further 
privacy. 

"  We  find  that  the  existing  practice  is  that  aged  inmates  get  up 
and  go  to  bed  virtually  when  they  like.  The  tendency  is  to  retire 
and  rise  early — late  hours  have  no  attraction  for  them.  We  do  not 
recommend  any  alteration. 

"  As  to  liberty  of  going  out  and  of  receiving  visits,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  dissatisfaction.  The  practice  is  already 
very  lenient  During  reasonable  hours  any  old  person  of  good  con- 
duct, able  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself,  is  allowed  to  go  out, 
though  the  privilege  has  to  be  suspended  or  withdrawn  in  case  of 
begging  or  other  misconduct,  and  no  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way 
of  visitors  to  such  inmates.     We  do  not  recommend  any  alteration." 

Numbered  lockers  with  different  keys  and  a  master  key  will  be 
supplied  on  application  to  the  Master,  and  reported  by  him  to  the 
House  Committee. 

"  A  good  many  inmates  already  have  places  in  which  they  can 
keep  their  small  articles,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
lockers,  if  preferred,  provided  they  are  kept  clean." 

"  Considerably  more  than  half  the  aged  inmates  already  enjoy  the 
indulgences  mentioned  under  Head  No.  7  by  the  medical  officer's 
authority.  Acting,  however,  on  the  principle  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  above  laid  down  (second  paragraph),  tobacco,  dry  tea,  and 
sugar  may  be  supplied  to  all  alike  who  wish  for  them,  unless  for- 
bidden by  him,  on  the  following  scale,  viz. : — 

"  Old  men  (weekly)  smokers — i  oz.  tobacco  (2  oz.  if  employed 
specially). 

"  Non-smokers — 7  oz.  sugar,  or  ^  oz.  snuff. 
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"  Old  women — 2  oz.  tea,  7  oz.  sugar. 

''  Any  discontinuance,  for  any  alleged  misconduct  or  other  reason, 
of  any  of  the  privileges  hereinbefore  recommended  should  be  reported 
to  the  House  Committee  by  the  Master." 

As  to  the  children,  they  attend  the  village  school,  and  have  a  good 
playfield.  When  outside  the  House  they  are  clothed  like  other 
children.  Care  is  taken  to  give  them  a  good  elementary  education 
with  industrial  training.  The  boys  do  tailoring  and  general  house- 
work, and  the  girls  washing,  needlework,  knitting,  and  general  house- 
work. They  are  kept  from  contact  with  the  adult  paupers  under  the 
care  of  paid  officers.  Everything  possible  is  done  to  obtain  suitable 
situations  for  them,  and  interest  is  taken  in  their  after  lives. 

Bradford  Union  (West  Riding). 
Population  (1901) — 228,667.     Acreage — 10,802. 

Children, — The  children  were  removed  from  the  Workhouse  and 
placed  in  Scattered  Homes  in  1896-97.  In  January  1902,  113  were 
boarded  out,  91  were  in  the  Central  and  Scattered  Homes,  and  44 
were  in  other  institutions. 

Outdoor  Poor, — The  ordinary  minimum  scale  of  weekly  relief  is — 
Father,  3s. ;  mother,  3s. ;  first  child,  2s.;  second  child,  is.  6d.;  third 
or  more,  is.  Thus  a  family  (father,  mother,  and  four  children)  would 
receive  iis.  6d.  per  week.  For  widows  with  more  than  one  child — 
Mother,  4s. ;  first  child,  2s. ;  second  child,  is.  6d. ;  third  or  more,  is. 
Thus  a  widow  with  four  children  would  receive  9s.  6d.  per  week. 

The  weekly  relief  to  be  granted  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor 
(including  widows  with  dependent  children)  is  fixed  as  follows  : — Aged 
poor,  5s.  each  person.  Widows  with  dependent  children — Mother, 
5s. ;  first  child,  4s. ;  second  child,  3s. ;  and  2s.  for  each  of  the  other 
children.  Thus  a  married  couple  would  receive  los.  a  week,  and  a 
widow  with  four  children  i6s.  a  week. 

Indoor  Poor, — Inmates  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  for 
each  sex. 

First  Class. — To  consist  of  those  who  fulfil  the  following  condi- 
tions : — That  after  a  special  inquiry  made  by  an  officer  amongst  their 
former  neighbours  and  others,  it  is  found  that  before  entering  the 
House  they  bore  good  characters,  and  their  conduct  has  borne  the 
strictest  investigations  with  respect  to  sobriety,  morality,  temper  and 
kindliness  of  disposition,  freedom  from  use  of  bad  language,  poverty 
not  caused  by  their  own  improvidence,  and  that  their  conduct  while 
in  the  House  has  been  invariably  good. 

Privileges, — Aged  or  incapable  of  working :  Absolute  freedom  to 
go  out  of  the  House,  but  expected  to  return  in  time  for  meals,  and  in 
the  evening  at  such  times  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Guardians. 
Those  capable  of  doing  some  work  will  be  provided  with  work 
according  to  their  capacity,  and  after  its  performance  will  have  same 
liberty  as  above.   Special  day-room  and  dormitories  for  all.   A  special 
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diet  Tea  in  their  own  day-room  and  other  meals  when  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  them.  Visitors  allowed  on  any  day 
between  the  hours  of  2  and  5  from  ist  October  to  the  31st  March, 
and  between  the  hours  of  2  and  8  from  ist  April  to  30th  September. 
To  rise  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  to  go  to  bed  not  later  than  9  o'clock. 

Second  Class, — To  consist  of  those  who  are  found,  after  the 
investigations  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  first  class,  to  have  been 
of  fairly  good  character  and  conduct  before  entering  the  House,  and 
their  conduct  whilst  in  the  House  has  been  good. 

Privileges, — Additional  comforts  in  sitting  rooms  and  dormitories ; 
weekly  leave.     Bedtime  to  be  not  later  than  8.30. 

Third  Class, — To  consist  of  all  those  not  considered  suitable  for 
above  two  classes,  and  of  those  who  are  on  probation,  and  will  be 
promoted  to  one  or  the  other  class  as  opportunity  occurs,  or  their 
continued  good  conduct  in  the  House  gives  reason. 

No  Extra  Privileges, — Hours  of  retiring  and  leave  of  absence  as 
at  present. 

In  January  1902  there  were  in  the  Workhouse  27  first-class 
inmates  (14  men  and  13  women),  and  33  second-class  inmates  (19 
men  and  14  women).  The  total  number  in  the  Workhouse  in  that 
month  was  over  a  thousand. 

The  first  and  second-class  wards  are  provided  with  cushioned  arm- 
chairs, each  inmate  is  given  a  locker  for  which  he  or  she  has  the  key, 
the  floor  is  carpeted,  the  windows  are  curtained,  and  the  rooms  are 
made  otherwise  cheerful  and  comfortable  with  cushions,  coloured 
table-cloths,  pictures,  and  ornaments.     They  have  special  dormitories. 

The  Guardians  have  not  found  exceptional  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Circular,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  had  dealt  with  the  whole  matter  (with  the  exception  of  special 
relief  to  the  deserving  outdoor  poor)  before  its  issue. 

Of  course,  the  classification  of  recipients  of  relief  involves  in- 
creased expenditure  in  various  ways,  and  it  may  be  added  increased 
demands  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  both  Guardians  and  officials. 

Bristol  Union. 

Population  (1901) — 328,842.     Acreage — 11,705. 

Outdoor  Poor, — The  Guardians  of  this  Union  point  out  that  the 
outdoor  relief  given  to  the  aged  poor  is  given  in  greater  amounts 
than  formerly.  In  November  1901  the  following  aged  outdoor 
poor  were  being  relieved : — 

1.  340  aged  couples,  the  amount  varying  from  7s.  9d.  per  week 
(or  over)  to  4s.  6d.  per  week  in  the  case  of  258  couples,  and  to  less 
than  4s.  6d,  a  week  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  82. 

2.  269  single  aged  men  or  widowers,  the  amount  varying  from 
5s.  to  ^s.  a  week  in  221  cases,  and  to  less  than  3s.  a  week  in  the 
remaining  48  cases. 

3.  1,667  ^E^<^  women  or  widows,  4  cases  receiving  over  5s.  a 
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week,  1,339  cases  receiving  from  5s.  to  3s.  a  week,  and  324  cases 
less  than  3s.  a  week. 

They  have,  however,  decided  that  the  aged  poor  whose  past 
character  is  known  to  be  good,  whose  habits  and  homes  are  clean 
and  satisfactory,  who  can  be  depended  upon  as  reliable,  and  are  in 
a  condition  of  destitution  through  no  vice  or  fault,  are  to  be  treated 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  than  at  present.  Such  persons 
have  therefore  been  put  on  a  special  list,  and  are  to  attend  at  the 
relief  pay  stations  earlier  or  later  than  the  ordinary  cases,  so  as 
to  keep  them  distinct,  while  the  relieving  officers  have  to  keep 
special  diaries  of  their  visits  to  the  homes  every  year.  Persons 
on  the  special  list  are  granted  relief  for  twelve  months  at  a  time, 
subject  to  visits  once  in  every  six  weeks  from  the  relieving  officers. 
The  maximum  weekly  allowances  to  married  couples  of  this  special 
class  are  to  be  8s.  6d.  a  week,  and  to  single  persons  of  the  same 
class  5  s.  a  week,  no  bread  being  given  in  either  instance. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cases  belonging  to  each 
officer  relieved  in  December  1901,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  present  weekly  relief,  showing  the  increase  as  compared  with 
the  relief  in  the  week  preceding  their  transfer  to  the  special  list 
("  Class  A  ")  :— 

Amount  of  Weekly  Relief,  Weekly 

Relieving  Officer.  No.  of  Gtses.  4th  Dec.  1 901.  Increase. 

Mr  -  -  no  -  ;^2i   12     9  -  ;^i   10     o 

Mr  -  -  125  -  24     80  -  129 

Mr  -  -  126  -  25156  -  1113 

Mr  -  -  47  -  956  -  oiio 

Mr  -  -  134  -  28     2     o  260 

Mr  -  -  109  -  20     I     o  -  152 

Mr  -  -  108  -  20  16     6  -  I   16     o 

Mr  -  -  169  -  33  18     6  -  409 

Mr  -  -  139  -  28     7     6  -  336 

Mr -  -  89  -  16  12     6  -  176 

Mr -  -  142  -  27  t6     6  -  o  14     o 

Mr  -  -  154  -  32     3     o  -  o  19     6 


i»452            ;^288  19     3  ;^2o     7  5 

Summarising  these  1,452   cases  according  to  the  weekly  relief 
given,  the  result  is  as  follows : — 

Receiving  weekly  amounts  as  follows : — 

Married  couples-           g/^       g^      ^^g       ^^  ^^^  6/^»>;f  ^^^ 

Over  80  years          --121061  9  29 

Between  70  and  80  years     ...         i         9      34  9        28  81 

Between  60  and  70  years     ...         i       ...         6  6         24  37 

I         4       19       46  16         61  147 
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Receiving  weekly  amounts  as  follows : — 

Single  persons-  6,   ^/^       5,       ^^       ^     ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Over  90  years  i     ...         5         i         4         i         2       14 

Between  80  &  90  years     ...       i       16       50      95       34       23     219 
Between  70  &  80  years      2       i       11       39     257     253     100     663 

Between  60  &  70  years     6       18       83     144       73     324 

Under  60  years,  re- 
lieved on  account  of 
blindness,  imbecility, 
paralysis,  &c.         -  12         i         4       24       38       15       85 


4      4       39     "2     463     470     2131,305 

These  amounts  show  a  large  advance  in  the  weekly  sum  paid 
to  each  recipient  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

Indoor  Poor, — As  to  the  indoor  poor,  the  provision  of  extra  day- 
rooms  for  the  specially  deserving  of  both  sexes  for  recreation  and 
for  meals  and  of  sleeping  accommodation  in  separate  cubicles  cannot 
be  made  until  the  imbeciles  and  children  are  entirely  removed  from 
the  Workhouse. 

Inmates  over  sixty  years  of  age  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory 
have  one  day's  liberty  every  two  weeks,  and  one  afternoon  from 
2  to  5  every  week  in  addition. 

Lockers  are  provided  for  each  aged  inmate  of  good  character. 

Dry  tea,  with  sugar  and  milk,  is  now  supplied  in  each  Work- 
house :  the  intnates  of  each  ward  or  department  can  make  their  own 
extra  tea  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  in  November  1900  accom- 
modation for  only  three  married  couples  to  live  together.  This  was 
insufficient,  and  the  extra  necessary  accommodation  will  be  provided. 

Cannock  Union  (Staffordshire). 
Population  (1901) — 47,650.     Acreage — 68,830. 

Indoor  Aged  Poor. — In  November  1900  there  were  66  men  and 
27  women  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  the  Workhouse.  They  had 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  behaved  themselves  and  conformed  to  the 
rules.  The  Board  consider  the  day-room  accommodation  for  all 
classes  of  inmates  sufficient,  there  being  four  day-rooms  for  the  men 
and  three  for  the  women,  so  that  the  inmates  of  different  classes  can 
be  kept  separate.  They  also  do  not  consider  cubicles  practicable  or 
necessary.  In  the  majority  of  the  wards  there  are  only  ten  beds  or 
less,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  aged  inmates  generally  want 
to  have  any  alterations.  Such  alterations  would  entail  considerable 
expense,  and  in  case  of  an  inmate  being  taken  ill  in  the  night, 
serious  consequences  might  occur,  as  aged  persons  require  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision. 

The  rules  as  to  going  to  bed  and  getting  up  are  relaxed  in  the 
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case  of  the  elder  men  and  women,  and  the  majority  have  their  meals 
in  their  own  day-rooms.  They  have  considerable  liberty  as  to  going 
out  and  receiving  friends.  Lockers  are  now  fitted  in  the  day-rooms. 
In  going  through  the  list  of  aged  persons  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age  in  the  Workhouse,  the  Master  was  unable  to  pick  out  any 
particular  inmate  as  more  deserving  than  his  or  her  fellow-inmates, 
but  the  selection  of  any  such  person  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Visiting 
Committee.  No  alterations  in  the  arrangements  already  existing 
as  to  the  extra  supply  of  dry  tea,  tobacco,  and  sugar  is  necessary. 

Croydon  Union  (Surrey). 
Population  (1901) — 194,425.    Acreage — 32,540. 

This  Board  have  considered  the  Circular  as  it  affects  the  indoor 
poor.  They  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  imbeciles  should  be 
provided  for  outside  the  Workhouse. 

They  have  established  a  Children's  Home  outside  the  Workhouse 
for  those  children  (such  as  "  in  and  outs  '0  who  are  not  eligible  for 
boarding  out  or  for  placing  in  certified  homes  or  in  the  Cottage 
Homes  of  the  Union.  They  have  also  provided  for  the  special 
treatment  of  the  indoor  poor  of  sixty-five  and  upwards  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  circular. 

Durham  Union. 
Population  (1901) — 74,235.     Acreage — 44,252. 

The  Board  do  not  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
children  from  the  Workhouse.  As  their  number  is  only  small,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  the  House  at  present,  there  being  ample 
accommodation  for  all  the  indoor  poor. 

As  to  special  provision  being  made  for  deserving  inmates  of 
sixty-five  years  and  upwards,  there  are  too  few  cases  of  the  kind  at 
any  time  to  make  it  necessary. 

All  applications  for  relief  are  considered  on  their  merits,  and  the 
amount  of  out-relief  given  to  deserving  cases  has  been  recently 
increased. 

Frome  Union. 

Population  (1901) — 22,173.     Acreage — 52,662. 

Children. — The  children  are  educated  and  maintained  in  the 
Workhouse.  They  are  kept  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  adult 
inmates,  and  are  well  looked  after.  They  are  permitted  to  attend 
the  Sunday-schools  in  the  town,  and  such  boys  as  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  schoolmistress  attend  the  elementary  schools. 

There  is  a  caretaker  to  look  after  the  boys  out  of  school  hours, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  dumb-bell,  bar-bell,  and  other  physical  exer- 
cises, and  there  is  a  bandmaster  to  teach  them  music  two  nights  every 
week.     Excellent  recreation  yards  attached  to  the  schools  are  provided 
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with  swings,  vaulting  horses,  and  horizontal  bars  for  the  boys,  and 
swings  and  a  large  aviary  for  birds  and  other  pets  for  the  girls.  The 
inspector  reported  to  the  Guardians  in  1900  that  when  he  talked  to 
the  children  he  did  not  find  them  cowed  and  unable  to  answer 
questions,  nor  showing  signs  of  insufficient  exercise  and  play.  He 
found  them  in  excellent  condition,  and  most  of  them  brisk  in  con- 
versation, and  capable  of  enjoying  little  trivial  things,  which  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  happiness  and  unhappiness  of  children.  It 
was  therefore  a  pleasure  to  him  to  come  and  see  them.  Both  male 
and  female  officers  of  the  schools  were  admirable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Board  being  satisfied  that  the  children  could  be 
dealt  with,  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  remove  them  from  the 
Workhouse  Schools. 

Imbeciles, — The  Board  had  endeavoured  to  have  the  imbeciles 
removed  to  the  new  County  Asylum,  but  they  could  not  be  received 
there. 

Outdoor  Poor, — The  Board  consider  that  their  scales  of  outdoor 
relief  are  adequate  in  amount.  Single  persons  receive  2s.  Qd.  and  a 
small  loaf,  and  married  couples  5s.  6d.  and  one  loaf.  Special  cases 
are  dealt  with  more  liberally.  Outdoor  relief,  whenever  possible,  is 
invariably  given  to  the  deserving  poor. 

Indoor  Aged  Poor, — Inasmuch  as  outdoor  relief  is  almost  in- 
variably given  to  the  aged  deserving  poor,  there  are,  outside  the 
infirmary,  few  of  this  class  who  require  special  treatment  and  classi- 
fication. These  few  are  permitted  to  go  to  bed  at  any  time  after  tea 
up  to  8  P.M.,  and  are  allowed  tobacco,  dry  tea,  and  sugar. 

Guildford  Union. 
Population  (1901) — 62,099.     Acreage — 65,633. 

Imbeciles, — It  is  hoped  that  the  Surrey  County  Council  will  make 
provision  whereby  all  the  Surrey  Workhouses  will  be  altogether 
relieved  of  this  class. 

Children, — Some  are  boarded  out,  others  are  emigrated,  and  the 
remainder  attend  the  elementary  schools  outside  the  Workhouse. 
All  these  systems  work  satisfactorily,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
proper  supervision. 

The  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — The  recommendations  of  the  Circular 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  Union.  None  of  this  class  is  urged  to 
enter  the  Workhouse,  except  when  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for  outside.  Each  case  is  judged  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  the  relief  given  is  considered  not  inadequate,  "  having  due  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case  on  one  side,  and  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers  on  the  other."  The  desired  arrangements  for  the  indoor 
poor  of  this  class  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  late 
years  improvements  of  a  very  decided  character  have  been  made 
in  order  to  bring  the  Workhouse  up  to  modem  ideas.  The  new 
infirmary  is  on  the  latest  model. 
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HoLBORN  Union  (London). 

Population  (1901) — On  old  area,  130,465.     On  new  area,  128,670. 
Acreage  — ^On  old  area,  811. 

Indoor  Poor, — Two  blocks  at  the  Mitcham  Workhouse  are  to  be 
converted  into  suitably  furnished  wards  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
special  class  of  inmates  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards  "  with 
regard  to  whom  the  Guardians,  after  due  inquiry,  have  satisfied 
themselves  that,  by  reason  of  their  moral  character  and  behaviour  or 
previous  habits,  they  are  sufficiently  deserving  to  be  members  of  the 
class."  The  carpenter's  shop  is  to  be  converted  into  an  extra 
general  day-room,  ^*with  a  number  of  small  tables,  armchairs,  and 
other  suitable  furniture  "  for  their  use,  and  that  of  the  occupants  of 
the  married  couples'  quarters.  This  class  also  are  to  be  privileged 
by  having  their  breakfast  and  tea  served  in  the  present  day-room,  an 
extra  officer  being  appointed  to  look  after  them.  Their  beds  are  to 
be  separated  by  curtains  suspended  from  rods.  The  males  are  to 
be  supplied  with  i  oz.  of  tobacco  per  week,  and  the  females  with 
2  oz.  of  dry  tea  and  \  lb.  of  sugar  per  week,  after  they  have  been 
a  month  in  the  establishment. 

The  above  changes  resulting  from  the  Circular  only  apply  to  the 
Mitcham  Workhouse,  but  in  this  and  in  the  City  Road  Workhouse 
an  extra  hour  in  bed  is  now  allowed  to  the  class  in  question. 
Further,  the  liberty  as  to  going  out  of  the  Workhouse,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  aged  inmates  of  both  sexes  in  the  Mitcham  Work- 
house, is  now  extended  to  the  same  class  in  the  City  Road  Work- 
house. Lockers,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  use  of  certain 
classes  of  inmates  in  the  Mitcham  Workhouse,  are  to  be  provided  for 
each  member  of  the  special  class,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  the 
same  class  in  the  City  Road  Workhouse. 

HuDDERSFiELD  Union  (West  Riding). 
Population  (1901) — 166,647.     Acreage,  71,592. 

Indoor  Poor, — This  Union  has  two  Workhouses,  one  at  Crossland 
Moor  and  the  other  at  Deanhouse.  The  Circular  was  considered  by 
the  Board  with  regard  to  each  of  them. 

A  great  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Circular  have  been 
anticipated.  At  both  Workhouses  the  better  class  of  aged  deserving 
inmates  have  separate  day-rooms,  but  it  is  not  considered  either  de- 
sirable or  feasible  to  allow  the  intermingling  of  the  sexes,  nor  the 
serving  of  meals  other  than  in  the  day-rooms.  The  Board  consider 
that  the  present  sleeping  accommodation  is  superior  to  cubicles.  At 
Deanhouse  the  old  people  retire  as  soon  as  they  like  after  supper, 
but  not  later  than  8  p.m.  They  get  up  when  they  choose,  and 
breakfast  is  kept  warm  for  them.  They  are  aUowed  much  liberty, 
and  on  fine  days  are  free  to  walk  about  the  grounds.     Friends  are 
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never  refused  permission  to  see  them.  Lockers  are  already  provided 
as  wanted.  All  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  have  tobacco.  Dry 
tea  and  sugar  are  now  supplied  to  the  special  class. 

At  Crossland  Moor  the  old  people  can  retire  any  time  they  like 
after  supper,  and  rise  as  they  think  fit  before  8  a.m.  No  reasonable 
request  is  ever  denied  them,  and  friends  may  come  and  see  them  at 
any  time.  Lockers  have  been  provided  for  the  special  class.  Tobacco 
was  and  is  supplied  to  all  men  over  sixty-five  (i^  oz.  weekly  to  the 
special  class).  Dry  tea  i  oz.  and  ^  lb.  of  sugar  weekly  is  now  sup- 
plied to  the  special  class.  This  class  also  have  cushions  to  the  chairs, 
and  cloth  hearth-rugs  in  their  day-rooms.  The  rule  as  to  silence 
during  meal-times  does  not  apply  to  them. 


HuNSLET  Union  (West  Riding). 
Population  (1901) — 83,001.     Acreage — 12,132. 

An  interesting  Report,  dated  the  17th  January  1901,  on  the  grant- 
ing of  adequate  relief  to  the  aged  deserving  outdoor  poor,  to  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr  F.  W.  Mee,  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  and  published. 
Although  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Board,  certain  facts 
will  be  of  interest  to  mention.  The  number  of  aged  poor  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  at  the  above  date  was  363  (90  men  and  273  women), 
or  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  outdoor  paupers,  of  whom  59 
(11  men  and  48  women)  were  between  60  and  65,  76  (17  men  and 
59  women)  between  65  and  70,  187  (49  men  and  138  women)  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  and  41  (13  men  and  28  women)  over  80.  Further, 
of  the  363  persons,  96  were  married  couples,  160  living  alone,  23 
living  with  relatives  liable  to  maintain  them,  60  with  relatives  not  so 
liable,  and  24  living  in  lodgings. 

The  customary  out-relief  varied  considerably  in  different  cases, 
but  the  average  weekly  allowances  per  head  were  2s.  lod.  for  persons 
between  60  and  65,  2s.  lofd.  for  those  between  65  and  70,  3s.  2^. 
for  those  between  70  and  80,  and  3s.  9d.  for  those  over  80. 

The  average  total  weekly  income  to  the  aged  outdoor  poor  was 
as  follows : — 

I.  Cases  living  alone » 

60  to  65.  65  to  7a  70  to  8a  Over  8a 

s,    d»  5,    d,  s,    d.  s,    d. 

Amount  of  relief    -     2  loj         29!         33  3  lol 

Other  income         -14  i4t        '3  01  oj 

4     2J        42  46         4     8J 

Less  rent       -        -     2     4i         2     8 J        2     9f      2     9 

Amount  left  per  head   i   10  15^         '     8^       i   iif 
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2.  Married  Couples  living  by  themselves. 


Amount  of  relief 
Other  income 


Less  rent 


60  to  65.  65  to  70. 

J.    d,  5,    d. 

S     8i        5     7 
38  29 


8     4 
2     8i 


70  to  80. 
s,    d. 

6     6 
2     6 

9     o 
2     9J 


Over  80. 
X.    ^. 

7     9 
I     8J 


9     Sh 

2     9 


Amt.  left  per  couple     6     oj        5     7 J         6     2 J       6     8J 


Ditto  per  head 


3     o 


2     9i 


3     I 


3     4i 


3.  Cdx^x  n^/  /iV/Vf^  alone. 


60  to  65. 
s,    d. 

65  to  70. 

s.    d. 

70  to  80. 

s.    d. 

Over  80. 
X.     ^. 

Amount  of  relief 
Other  income 

-  2     7 

-  I     4 

3     0 

I     4i 

3     I 
I     3 

3    7i 

0  loi 

Total  per  head 

-     3  II 

4     4i 

4     4 

4  sf 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  same  relief  is  being  allowed  to 
cases  living  alone  as  to  cases  residing  with  relatives  or  friends. 
Another  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  increased  jelief  given  to  per- 
sons over  eighty  is  neutralised  by  the  reduced  contributions  from 
relatives,  leaving  the  paupers  scarcely  any  better  off  for  the  increase. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  what  cases  provision  was  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  old  age,  and  the  cases  which  have  become 
chargeable  through  improvidence : — 


Men  who  have  i 

Women  whose 

Cases  which 

Cases  where 

«    • 

Age. 

been  Members  ■ 

Husbands  have 

have  done  their 

Cases  of 

ofa  Friendly  or 

been  Members  of 

best  to  make 

no  provision 
coula  be  made. 

improvidence. 

Thrift  Society.  . 

such  Societies. 

other  provision. 

60  to  65 

10 

20 

I 

19 

9 

65  to  70 

13 

21 

I 

29 

12 

70  to  80 

23 

54 

10 

78 

22 

80    and 

over 

8 

10 

5 

13 

5 

Totals  - 

54 

105 

17 

139 

48 
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fiist  tvo  minmiw  48  oat  of  die  159 
far  tbe  fofloving  reasons : — 


M&£ 


60(0652  o  4  2  I               o 

65  to  70          o  2  5  o  01 

7otoSo3  4  9  I  4               2 
80    and 


Totals  -  7  8  21 


*'"  Though  er^TT  person  who  has  made  some  provisioo  cannot  strictly 
be  called  'deserving'  \so3ie  ol  the  cases  havii^  made  provision  in 
one  direction  and  i>een  verr  improvident  in  otbeis),  the  fact  remains 
that  of  the  touJ  of  363  aged  poor  there  are  not  more  than  48,  or  1 3 
per  cent,  at  the  ouis:de.  vho  have  neglected  to  make  provision  of 
some  sort  for  their  c*.d  a^e.  I  6nd  that  of  the  total  number  of  widows 
chargeable,  74.  or  33  per  cenL,  haw^  had  husbands  who  were  com- 
paratively wonhless  fellows^  A  ^lir  proportioo  of  these  will  come 
under  the  head  o(  cases  of  improvidence^'* 

*•  The  following  shows  the  uninternipted  length  of  residence  of 
each  case  in  the  Union,  a  wile  for  this  purpose  being  given  the  same 
length  of  residence  as  her  husband,  whether  her  actual  residence  was 
longer  or  shorter  than  his : — 


La^h  «f  Residtma, 


Ages. 

Over  ao  vcais. 

• 

Orer  ro,  bat  under 
ao  years. 

Under  ro  years. 

60  to  65 
65  to  70 
70  to  80 
80  and  over  - 

31 

126 
27 

19 
10 

39 
6 

9 
18 

22 

8 

Totals  - 

232 

74 

57 

Percentages  - 

63i 

1    ~* 

16 

Good. 

Fair. 

Indifferent. 

ToUl. 

41 

10 

8 

59 

53 

12 

11 

76 

146 

30 

II 

187 

36 

4 

I 

41 
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"  The  following  gives  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  of  the  relieving 
officers  as  to  the  previous  character  and  conduct  of  the  aged  reci- 
pients of  relief,  married  couples  being  dealt  with  individually : — 

Ages. 
60  to  65  - 
65  to  70  - 
70  to  80  - 
80  and  over 

Totals  -        -        -      276  56  31  363 

Percentages-        -       76  15  J  8J" 

The  following  cases  may  be  considered  to  pass  the  test  of 
"  deserving,"  i.e.^  there  was  an  uninterrupted  residence  in  the  Union 
for  twenty  years,  good  character,  and  some  provision  made  for  old 
age,  unless  circumstances  prevented  it — 

/.  Number  of         Percentage  of  such  Cases 

■^  Deserving  Cases.  to  Total  Numbers. 

60  to  65  -  -  -  -  24  40.7 

65  to  75  -  -  -  -  30  39.5 

75  to  80  -  -  -  -  66  35.3 

80  and  over  -  -  -  19  46.3 
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Such  being  the  facts,  the  Report  goes  on  to  state  that  to  be 
adequate  outdoor  relief  must  be  *'  sufficient  in  amount  to  enable  the 
recipient  to  meet  all  necessary  wants."  **  In  calculating  the  cost  of 
such  relief  I  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  the  wish 
of  the  Guardians  that  such  cases  should  be  provided  for  on  some- 
thing the  same  lines  as  inmates  of  the  Workhouse,  but  that  the  pro- 
vision at  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Rate  should  be  restricted  to  necessaries." 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  firing,  light,  and  clothing  in  the  Hunslet 
.Workhouse  amounts  to  5s.  i^d.  per  week.  If  the  average  amount 
paid  for  rent  by  the  aged  poor  in  the  Union  be  added,  viz.,  2s.  8^d., 
a  sum  of  7s.  lod.  a  week  is  arrived  at  which  may  be  considered 
adequate  outdoor  relief. 

This  would  imply  an  additional  charge  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
Union  of  ^^i, 702  per  annum.  If  the  scheme  of  increased  out-relief 
were  restricted  to  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  the  increased 
cost  would  be  reduced  to  ;^  1,407.* 

If  the  scheme  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  it  is  suggested  that  the 

*  One  penny  in  the  £  raises  ;^  1,178  on  an  assessable  value  (Lady  Day  1900)  of 
^282,827. 
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deserving  aged  poor  should  be  placed  on  a  Special  list  by  a  Special 
Committee,  the  relief  sections  referring  cases  to  it  which  they  think 
deserving  of  such  differential  treatment  Once  on  this  list^  they  would 
always  be  dealt  with  by  this  Special  Committee.  The  relief  sections 
would  not  have  time  to  make  the  minute  inquiries  which  would  be 
necessary.  It  is  recommended  that  the  weekly  relief  should  be  given 
at  the  home,  or  that  at  least  provision  be  made  for  paying  it  at  a 
difierent  time  to  ordinary  outdoor  relief. 

Ipswich  Union. 
Population  ( 1 90 1 ) — 66,62  2.     Acreage — 8, 112. 

Imbeciles^  &*c, — The  Report  of  the  Board  on  the  Circular  draws 
attention  to  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  paupers  in 
the  mass.  "  There  are  at  least  three  classes  of  imbeciles — the  short- 
witted,  those  with  permanently  defective  brains,  and  idiots.  These 
classes  also,  though  with  distinct  characteristics,  shade  off  the  one 
into  the  other,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  classify  individuals.  It 
is  also  often  no  easy  task  to  determine  whether  apparent  dulness  is 
the  result  of  slow  mental  growth  or  of  arrested  intelligence.  Some 
slow-witted  persons  are  mentally  stimulated  by  constant  contact  with 
persons  of  keener  intelligence  and  are  improved  by  it,  while  others 
under  similar  circumstances  give  themselves  up  to  despair  and  become 
apathetic.  Similarly,  some  with  permanently  defective  brains  are  fit 
to  be  with  sane  people,  and  are  the  happier  for  uniting  with  them  in 
occupation  and  conversation,  while  others  need  the  special  care 
which  can  only  be  given  in  specially  designed  institutions.  The 
treatment  should  also  differ  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  for  no 
child  should  be  relegated  without  some  effort  for  the  development  of 
his  intelligence  to  the  ranks  of  the  incurable.  While,  therefore,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  a  rule  that  all  imbeciles  should  be  removed 
from  Workhouses,  much  more  special  provision  is  needed  for  them 
than  at  present  exists  or  can  be  expected  to  exist  so  long  as  it  is  left 
to  private  effort."  The  Board  favours  the  establishment  of  County 
Asylums  for  such  as  would  benefit  by  special  treatment. 

Children, — The  Board  express  their  approval  of  the  removal  of 
children  from  Workhouses,  and  point  out  that  in  their  Union  this 
removal  was  effected  thirty  years  ago. 

Aged  Deserving  Poor, — The  Board  have  never  forced  any  aged 
deserving  persons  or  person  into  the  Workhouse,  and  have  adready 
tried  to  make  the  relief  given  to  them  adequate  in  amount.  As  to 
the  indoor  poor  of  this  class,  provision  has  been  made  in  the  new 
Workhouse  for  their  separate  accommodation,  *'  being  well  aware  that 
that  which  jars  upon  men  and  women  who  have  perforce  to  go  into 
the  Workhouse  after  having  spent  an  upright  life,  is  the  enforced  com> 
panionship  of  those  whose  manners  and  conversation  are  abhorrent 
to  them."  They  alone  have  greater  liberty  and  privileges  than  other 
classes  of  indoor  poor.     The  Board,  however,  do  not  think  that  such 
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comforts  should  be  given  to  them  as  would  render  the  Workhouse 
less  deterrent  than  at  present.  These  must  have  their  limitations. 
"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  right  that  the  Workhouse  should  continue  to 
be  a  place  to  be  avoided  by  the  absence  of  self-indulgence,  by  even 
if  need  be  the  exercise  of  considerable  self-denial,  and  should  not  be- 
come a  haven  of  rest  to  be  sought  after  and  desired.  Secondly,  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  decide  who  are  aged  deserving  poor.  Thirdly,  the 
number  of  aged  deserving  poor  in  Workhouses  is  never  large,  and 
always  variable,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  accommodation  required 
for  them  would  of  necessity  vary  in  different  localities."  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  therefore  have  a  discretion  as  to  how  they  should 
carry  out  the  principle. 

^'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  for  any  one  who,  on  account  of  his  destitution,  is 
living  in  an  institution  maintained  by  enforced  contributions,  to  be 
in  a  better  position  than  the  man  in  the  same  class  of  life  who  is 
compelled  to  contribute  towards  his  maintenance." 

Keighl£v  Union  (West  Riding). 
Population  (1901) — 77,463.     Acreage — 36,805. 

Children. — All  children  that  can  be  removed  from  the  Work- 
house are  either  boarded  out  or  placed  in  four  Scattered  Homes 
which  have  been  established  within  the  Union.  In  January  1902 
there  were  13  children  boarded  out  and  36  children  in  the  Homes, 
leaving  38  children,  mostly  very  young  ones,  in  the  Workhouse.  One 
of  the  Homes  is  for  six  boys  who  go  out  to  work  in  the  Factories. 
The  Board  is  anxious  to  have  power  to  board  out  children  whom  they 
have  adopted  or  may  adopt  under  the  Act  of  1899. 

Aged  Deserving  Poor. — 3s.  6d.  a  week  out-relief  is  given  to  single 
persons,  and  7s.  a  week  to  married  couples.  I'he  classification  of  the 
deserving  inmates  of  this  class  will  be  proceeded  with  when  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  portion  of  the  infirmary  makes  this  possible. 

Kettering  Union  (Northants). 
Population  (1901) — 48,093.     Acreage — 58,189. 

Aged  Outdoor  Poor. — In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances, 
the  Board  have  decided  upon  a  scale  of  out-relief  varying  with  the 
rent  necessarily  paid.  If  the  rent  is  2s.  6d.  a  week  or  upwards,  the 
relief  is  to  be  5s.  6d.  in  single  cases,  and  9s.  in  cases  of  married 
couples.  If  the  rent  is  less  than  2s.  6d.  a  week,  the  amounts  are  to 
be  5s.  and  8s.  respectively.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule,  but  merely  for  guidance  in  ordinary  cases. 

Aged  Indoor  Poor. — The  Board  did  not  see  any  useful  improve- 
ment to  be  made  upon  their  practice  except  as  to  the  provision  of 
lockers  and  allowance  of  extras.  They  had  already  done  all  they 
could  to  classify  the  inmates,  and  the  rooms  were  not  adapted  for 
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separate  cubicles.  Ample  privileges  were  accorded  to  aged  deserving 
persons  as  to  hours  of  going  to  bed  and  rising.  Inmates  over  sixty 
years  of  age  had  leave  of  absence  once  a  week  until  8  p.m.,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  Board  was  that  once  a  fortnight  would  be  sufficient 
as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  that  (subject  to  the  Master's  discretion) 
aged  deserving  persons  should  be  allowed  leave  once  a  week  until 
6  P.M.  in  winter  and  7  p.m.  in  summer.  Aged  deserving  persons 
from  country  parishes  were  allowed  extended  leave  monthly  for  four 
or  five  days  to  stay  with  their  friends.  Some  lockers  had  been 
provided  for  years  past,  but  further  lockers  were  to  be  obtained. 
The  Board  decided  that  the  allowance  of  tobacco  to  men  over  sixty 
should  be  increased  to  2  oz.*,  at  the  Master's  discretion ;  and  tlu^ 
little  extras,  in  addition  to  the  ^  lb.  of  sugar  and  2  oz.  of  tea  weekly, 
should  be  provided  for  aged  deserving  women. 


Kidderminster  Union  (Worcester). 

Population  (1901) — 40,780.     Acreage — 371234. 

This  Board  expresses  its  general  concurrence  with  the  Circular, 
and  considers  that  the  views  expressed  therein  have  been  practically 
anticipated  by  it 

In  September  1900  there  were  28  feeble-minded  inmates  in  the 
Workhouse  (13  males  and  15  females).  Three  of  each  class  were 
epileptic. 

I-UTTERWORTH  Union  (Leicestershire). 
Population  (1901) — 11,029.     Acreage — 57,066. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  the  aged  deserving  poor  and  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  Union  in  connection  with  the  Circular  is  dated  the 
24th  January  1901.  The  Committee  inquired  into  every  individual 
case  in  receipt  of  relief. 

Out'Relief, — One  result  of  their  inquiry  was  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  outdoor  cases  were 
deserving.  "  They  are  for  the  most  part  persons  who  have  borne 
good  characters  and  maintained  themselves  by  honest  work  as  long 
as  possible,  and  only  applied  for  relief  when  old  age  or  sickness 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  We  note  with  regret  that  there  are  cases 
of  men  who  in  their  youth  had  done  what  they  could  to  provide  for 
sickness  and  infirmity  by  joining  a  Benefit  Club  being  driven  to 
seek  relief  from  the  Guardians  through  the  failure  of  their  Clubs. 
The  Board  has  invariably  treated  such  cases  with  a  generous  hand, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  those  who  have  made  life-long  effort  to 
help  themselves  and  their  families  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
specially  deserving.''    In  going  through  the  cases  there  were  a  few 
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found  which  ought  not  to  have  been  on  the  books  at  all,  as  their 
sons  and  daughters  were  in  good  circumstances  and  well  able  to 
support  their  aged  parents.  But  the  difficulty  in  proving  the  ability 
to  support  is  in  some  cases  almost  insuperable. 

The  Committee  did  not  think  that  any  change  was  necessary  in 
the  general  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  that  it  was  ade- 
quate in  amount.  They,  however,  recommended  that  deserving 
persons  of  eighty  years  of  age  and  upwards  should  be  given  special 
consideration. 

At  the  date  of  the  Report,  of  202  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief,  151  were  over  sixty  years  of  age : — 

Persons. 

60  to  65 4 

66  „   70 7 

71  »  75 23 

76  „  80 41 

81  ,,  85 38 

86  „  90 26 

91  »  95 " 


Total         -         -     151 

Indoor  Relief, — At  the  date  of  the  Report  there  were  33  persons 
in  the  Workhouse,  of  whom  21  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
Committee  are  satisfied  that  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  for 
the  comfort  of  the  aged  deserving  inmates,  and  they  do  not  recom- 
mend any  changes.  For  the  satisfactory  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  new  dietary  tables,  the  inmates  have  been  classified,  and  all 
the  more  deserving  ones,  under  the  new  system  which  came  into 
force  at  the  end  of  March  1901,  obtain  little  concessions  and  privi- 
leges, which  add  to  their  comfort,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
lives. 

"  For  some  years  past  the  Board  has  been  providing  additional 
comforts  for  the  aged  and  sick,  in  the  shape  of  cushioned  arm-chairs, 
indiarubber-tyred  invalid  wheel-chair,  a  gas  stove  in  the  men's  sleeping 
ward,  &c.,  and  each  inmate  has  a  separate  bed  to  sleep  upon.  We 
are  oif  opinion  that  this  plan  of  supplying  their  wants,  as  occasion  may 
arise,  is  the  best  way  to  make  the  closing  days  of  the  aged  deserving 
poor  as  happy  and  free  from  care  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

"  As  to  privileges  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  going  to  bed  and 
rising,  the  Master  has  power,  and  exercises  same,  in  all  cases  of 
temporary  sickness  or  infirmity  and  of  old  age,  to  give  privileges  in 
this  respect,  and  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  recommend 
any  regulations  upon  the  subject ;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rules. 

"  Certain  liberties  are  given  to  the  better-behaved  inmates  for 
visiting  their  friends,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  over  the  age  of 
sixty-five  and  of  good  character.     Leave  of  absence  for  extended 
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periods,  if  recommended  by  the  Workhouse  Master,  is  always  allowed. 

"Lockers  are  provided  in  the  infirmary  wards.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  provide  lockers  for  the  old  women,  as  recommended 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

"  The  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  supply 
of  tobacco,  dry  tea,  and  sugar  are  compulsory  in  the  Workhouse." 

Principles  of  Relief  Administration, — Generally  in  the  matter  of 
relief  the  Board  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that,  as  Guardians, 
they  are  not  administering  charitable  funds.  They  are  sensible  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  ratepayers  very  little  removed  from  those 
who  receive  relief  from  the  rates,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  overtax  the  ratepayers  in  order  to  place  paupers  in  a  position  of 
comfort — not  to  say  luxury — beyond  that  in  which  the  labouring 
population  usually  live,  and  greatly  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
struggling  ratejmyers  themselves. 

Paupers  of  Weak  Intellect, — lliere  are  12  of  this  class  who 
receive  relief — 3  outdoor  and  9  indoor  paupers.  The  3  outdoor 
p>aupers  are  well  cared  for  and  looked  after  by  responsible  relatives. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  special  institution  to  receive  the  9  indoor 
paupers,  the  Guardians  consider  that  the  Workhouse  is  a  better  place 
for  them  than  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Children, — It  is  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Guardians  to  board 
out  within  the  Union,  with  respectable  foster  parents,  all  orphan 
children  who  are  brought  into  the  Workhouse,  and  in  the  case  of 
other  classes  of  children  to  find  them  homes  and  employment  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  admission,  so  that  they  obtain  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  pauperising  taint. 

Maldon  Union  (Essex). 
Population  (1901) — 23,112.     Acreage — 89,887. 

Children, — This  Board  does  not  favour  the  removal  of  the 
children  from  the  Workhouse  of  this  Union,  as  they  consider  that 
the  children  are  better  looked  after  and  happier  than  they  would  be 
elsewhere. 

Indoor  Deserving  Aged  Poor, — Many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Circular  have  been  anticipated.  Thus  the  respectable  old  people 
have  the  advantage  of  a  separate  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  and 
have  their  meals  in  their  own  room.  So  also  in  the  matter  of  going 
to  bed  and  rising,  the  old  men  are  allowed  to  go  to  bed  when  they 
like,  and  often  rise  before  the  appointed  time.  No  special  applica- 
tion for  going  out  and  being  visited  is  refused.  Lockers  are  pro- 
vided. On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  are  against  cubicles,  as  there 
is  ample  and  suitable  bedroom  accommodation.  The  Board  are 
quite  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  as  to  tobacco,  dry  tea,  and 
sugar  being  given  to  this  class.  Indeed,  already  some  were  receiving 
tobacco  from  the  House,  and  dry  tea  and  sugar  from  private  sources. 
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Poplar  Union  (London). 

Population  1901 — 168,902  (old  area).     168,838  (new  area). 

Acreage — 2,333  (old  area). 

Children, — By  the  provision  of  additional  reception  wards  at  the 
Forest  Gate  School,  the  number  of  children  maintained  in  the  Work- 
house has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 

The  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — ^The  Board  have  never  urged  this 
class  of  poor  to  enter  the  Workhouse,  unless  there  was  some  cause 
to  render  such  a  course  necessary.  In  October  1898  a  Special 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  cases  of  Workhouse  inmates 
above  the  age  of  sixty  years  who  might  have  friends  willing  to  take 
charge  of  them,  if  a  suitable  allowance  in  outdoor  relief  were  made 
by  the  Guardians ;  and  out  of  about  1,000  aged  inmates  47  were  so 
taken  out  of  the  Workhouse,  with  a  grant  of  6s.  per  week  each. 
The  Board  are  in  favour  of  making  outdoor  relief  in  London  a 
charge  upon  the  Common  Poor  Fund.  They  point  out  that  out  of 
a  total  of  2,009  persons,  including  children,  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the 
31st  March  1900,  1,469  persons  were  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  total  cost  of  out-relief  for  the  year  ended  at  that  date  was 
;£i 4,086,  a  sum  which  had  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  local  rates, 
which  was  then  equal  to  8s.  iid  in  the  £^  per  annum,  whereas  if 
such  persons  had  been  maintained  in  the  Workhouse  the  cost  would 
have  been  distributed  over  the  Metropolis. 

The  Board  is  also  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  out 
of  the  National  Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  poor. 

As  to  indoor  relief  to  the  aged,  tobacco  has  been  allowed  to  them 
since  1885,  and  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor  poor  of  this 
class. 

Portsmouth  Parish  (Hants). 

Population  (1901) — 189,160.     Acreage — 5,010. 

Children, — The  requirements  of  the  children  have  received  the 
most  careful  consideration  from  the  Guardians  for  years  past. 
Originally  the  schools,  although  an  integral  part  of  the  Workhouse, 
were  practically  a  separate  building,  and  although  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Master  and  Matron,  there  were  resident  officers — a 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  together  with  a  certain  number  of 
atsistants  holding  teacher's  certificates.  In  1898  the  teaching  staff, 
except  for  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  whole  of  the  boys  and  girls  above  that  age  were  sent  to  various 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  town,  the  uniform  dress  being 
replaced  by  one  of  a  non- distinctive  character.  On  2nd  January 
1 90 1  the  Guardians  unanimously  resolved  to  make  the  building  in 
which  the  children  reside  quite  their  home,  and  absolutely  separate 
from  the  Workhouse,  both  for  the  purpose  of  management  as  well  as 
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structurally.  The  children  will  continue  to  receive  scholastic  educa- 
tion in  public  elementary  schools,  but  technical  education  will  be 
conducted  at  the  Home  under  qualified  industrial  trainers,  and  the 
charge  of  the  whole  will  be  vested  in  a  couple  appointed  as  "  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Home." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Ia>cal  Government  Board,  as  given  in  the 
Circular  Letter,  have  been  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  many  children 
have  been  emigrated,  the  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
Wallace,  of  45  Newington  Green,  London,  N.,  and  the  girls  under 
Miss  Rye,  High  Street,  Peckham,  London,  imtil  last  year  (1900), 
when  14  boys  were  emigrated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bristol 
Emigrarion  Society's  Secretary,  Mrs  Forster,  of  27  Queen  Square, 
Bristol.  In  addition  to  this,  many  girls  requiring  special  supervision, 
and  the  better  to  fit  them  for  good  places  of  domestic  service,  have 
been  sent  to  certain  certified  Training  Schools  or  Homes.  Both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  been  maintained 
in  schools  provided  by  that  body,  the  girls'  school  being  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  boys'  school  at  Romsey.  Lads  desirious  of  joining 
the  Royal  Navy  have  been  and  are  being  maintained  in  the  training 
ship  "  Mercury." 

Outdoor  Relief, — The  Circular  Letter  has  in  no  way  influenced  the 
Guardians  in  giving  what  they  consider  adequate  relief  to  those 
legally  entitled  to  it,  and  who  are  deserving.  These  are  the  principles 
which  have  always  governed  the  Board  in  giving  outdoor  relief.  Every 
case  is  dealt  with  upon  its  merits,  and  no  fixed  unalterable  rules  have 
ever  been  laid  down.  In  addition  to  the  full  description  of  the  circum- 
stances of  applicants,  each  member  of  the  Board  is  furnished  with  a 
printed  list  containing  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family  with  those 
dependent  upon  him  or  her  for  support,  their  ages,  address,  amount 
of  rent  paid,  quantity  and  quality  of  relief  (if  any)  already  given  by 
the  relieving  officer  or  by  a  previous  order  of  the  Board,  and  the 
amount  and  source  of  any  income  they  may  be  in  receipt  of  from 
wages  or  contributions  from  relatives;  and  it  is  after  the  foregoing 
has  been  considered  that  the  amount  to  be  given  to  each  case  is 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Indoor  Relief, — No  special  class  of  aged  deserving  inmates  has 
been  formed  in  the  Workhouse,  but  a  system  of  clarification  has 
been  adopted  for  some  years  past  In  the  early  i>art  of  1889  a 
building  was  erected  for  the  housing  of  married  couples,  separate 
accommodation  being  provided  for  each  couple,  and  every  possible 
consideration  was  given  to  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pants. In  1890  an  isolated  building  was  erected  for  the  separate 
accommodation  of  the  able-bodied  men,  and  arrangements  made 
whereby  this  class  could  at  all  times  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the 
other  inmates  of  the  Workhouse,  thus  securing  much  greater  quiet 
and  comfort  for  the  old  men  who  were  left  in  the  ordinary  wards,  and 
who  are  themselves  sub-classified  as  the  accommodation  is  available. 

The  foregoing  system  of  subclassification  is  also  adopted  on  the 
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female  side  of  the  main  building,  and  the  wards  are  fitted  with  com- 
fortable settees,  and  wicker  arm-chairs  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  old  women. 

Every  privilege  which  the  Guardians  could  possibly  give  the  old 
and  deserving  of  both  sexes  has  been  readily  accorded,  no  hard  or 
fast  rule  being  fixed  either  with  regard  to  the  getting  up  in  the 
morning  or  going  to  bed  at  night.  Every  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  those  who  are  deserving  to  attend  places  of  worship  outside 
the  institution,  and  they  can  either  wear  their  own  clothes  or  a  non- 
distinctive  dress  supplied  by  the  Board.  Some  years  ago  a  large 
room  was  built  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  smokers.  The 
Board  readily  adopted  the  permissive  power  given  them  by  the 
General  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  both  tea  and 
tobacco  to  the  deserving.  Now  each  old  lady  has  her  allowance  of 
dry  tea  and  sugar  and  her  own  little  teapot,  boilers  being  erected  at 
convenient  parts  of  the  building  from  which  the  necessary  boiling 
water  may  be  obtained. 

A  Library  was  established  many  years  ago  available  for  both  sexes, 
and  it  is  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  chaplain. 

The  Feeble-Minded, — With  regard  to  the  feeble-minded,  the 
Guardians  provided  two  commodious  blocks  for  this  class  in  1883, 
and  so  ever  since  that  date  they  have  been  kept  apart  from  the 
other  inmates.  In  1898  these  blocks  became  a  part  of  the  separate 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  so  that  now  the  feeble-minded  are  not  under 
Workhouse  supervision. 


Prestwich  Union  (I^ancashire). 
Population  (1901) — 196,825.     Acreage — 11,808. 

Children, — No  children  over  four  years  of  age  are  kept  in  the 
Workhouse.  All  over  that  age  are  sent  to  Swinton  Schools,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Manchester  Guardians.  An  arrangement  is  on 
the  point  of  being  made  for  children  of  two  years  of  age  being  sent 
to  the  schools. 

Outdoor  Relief, — This  is  given  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 
formerly.  Thus  the  amount  of  out-relief  paid  during  one  week 
ended  12th  January  1901  averaged  3s.  6d.  per  case  and  is.  8d.  per 
person  as  compared  with  2s.  iid.  per  case  and  is.  5d.  per  person 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1896. 

Classification  of  Indoor  Poor, — Although  the  Guardians  would 
like  to  classify  the  indoor  aged  deserving  poor  as  suggested  in  the 
Circular,  they  cannot  do  so  until  the  imbeciles  are  removed  from  the 
Workhouse,  or  until  it  is  enlarged. 

The  number  of  inmates  of  all  classes  in  the  Workhouse  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  Januar)'  1901  was  491,  as  compared  with  349  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  1896. 
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St  Thomas'  Union  (Devon). 
Population  (1901) — 55,362.     Acreage — 125,452. 

The  Guardians  gave  the  subjects  to  which  the  Circular  related 
their  careful  consideration,  and  by  resolution  expressed  their 
willingness  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  recommendations, 
but  they  were  of  opinion  that  any  extra  expense  would  be  a  hard- 
ship  on  the  ratepayers;  also  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
determining  who  are  the  deserving  poor  for  whom  special  provision 
was  recommended.  The  Visiting  Committee  made  inquiries  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  special  class  in  the  Workhouse  as  suggested,  but 
they  found  a  great  difficulty  in  taking  any  steps  in  this  direction.  In 
the  sick  wards  of  the  Workhouse  the  aged  and  well-behaved  have 
certain  prinleges  granted  them,  and  the  Guardians  have  paid  special 
attention  to  their  requirements  and  treatment,  and  believe  them  to 
be  well  cared  for. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  Board  to  grant  out-relief  to  old 
persons  who  are  thought  to  be  deserving,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  for  ordering  the  Workhouse,  and  no  doubt  this  explains  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  special  class  among  the  aged  in  the  Work- 
house who  are  not  inmates  of  the  sick  wards. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  removing  the  children 
from  the  Workhouse.  The  Guardians  consent  to  the  boarding  out 
any  suitable  children  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  but  they  do  not 
think  it  expedient  at  present  to  incur  expense  in  providing  Cottage 
Homes. 

Salford  Union  (Lancashire). 
Population  (1901) — 229,449.     Acreage,  6,040. 

Children, — The  Guardians  have  decided  to  remove  the  children 
from  the  Workhouse.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  Cottage 
Homes.  The  contract  for  carrying  out  the  work  has  already  beoi 
let,  and  building  operations  commenced. 

Outdoor  A^  Poor, — The  Guardians  do  not  issue  an  order  for 
admission  into  the  Workhouse  in  any  case  of  deserving  aged  persons, 
but  grant  out-relief,  each  case  being  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  the 
majority  of  such  cases  being  mosdy  in  aid  of  earnings  and  to  assist 
where  they  reside  with  friends  and  relatives.  It  may  also  be  stated 
that  the  number  of  aged  poor  persons  residing  in  the  Union  and 
receiving  pensions  of  from  5s.  to  los.  per  week  from  the  Booths 
Charities  is  about  1,100. 

Indoor  Aged  Poor, — A  special  class  of  aged  deserving  inmates 
has  been  created,  who  are  granted  special  non-distinctive  clothing, 
the  Master  and  Matron  having  instructions  to  also  grant  privileges 
as  to  leaving  the  Workhouse  for  short  periods.  The  Guardians 
regret  that  for  want  of  room  very  little  has  been  done  or  can  be 
done  at  present  in  regard  to  classification.     It  is  intended  to  con- 
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sider  and  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  Board's  recommendations  and 
to  reorganise  the  Workhouse  as  soon  as  the  present  school  buildings 
are  vacated  by  the  children. 

Stepney  Union  (London). 

Population  1901 — Old  area,  58,057.     New  area — 57,888. 

Acreage — 465  (old  area). 

Outdoor  Relief, — It  is  many  years  since  the  practice  of  ad- 
ministering "doles"  at  the  uniform  rate  of  is.  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  per  head  per  week  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  has  long 
been  and  still  is  the  aim  of  the  Guardians  to  restrict  this  form 
of  relief  to  persons  who  might  fairly  be  considered  as  deserving, 
and  to  make  such  relief  adequate  to  their  necessities. 

Indoor  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — The  Guardians  had  previously 
to  the  Circular  introduced  alterations  in  the  discipline  relating  to 
this  class,  granting  them  additional  leave  of  absence,  and  had  also 
adopted  measures  to  give  to  the  ward  occupied  by  them  in  the 
Workhouse  a  more  comfortable  and  home-like  appearance  by  means 
of  carpets,  window  curtains,  table-covers,  arm-chairs,  &c.  They  had 
also  provided  lockers  in  which  married  couples'  might  keep  their 
clothing  and  other  personal  belongings  under  their  own  charge. 
"  The  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Workhouse  thus  effected 
appears  to  be  appreciated  by  the  inmates." 

Wallingford  Union  (Berks). 
Population  (1901) — 13,785.     Acreage— 42,696. 

Outdoor  Relief  to  Old  and  Infirm  Cases, — The  old  scales  of 
relief  of  3s.  6d.  and  half-loaf  weekly  to  single  persons  and  of 
5s.  3d.  and  one  loaf  to  married  couples  have  been  increased  to 
4s.  3d.  and  half-loaf  and  6s.  and  one  loaf  respectively. 

Indoor  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — A  day-room  is  to  be  provided 
for  each  sex  with  a  locker  for  each  person.  A  sleeping-room  is 
also  to  be  provided  for  each  class  in  their  respective  wards.  A 
separate  sitting-room  for  each  sex  of  the  deserving  poor  with  locker 
for  each  person  will  be  provided  in  the  infirmary. 

Warwick  Union. 

Population  (1901) — 54,906.     Acreage — 68,300. 

Children, — The  Board  have  decided  to  remove  the  children,  sixty 
in  number,  from  the  Workhouse,  and  have  adopted  the  system  of 
Scattered  Homes.  Two  houses  have  been  rented  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  system  will  be  gradually  extended  to  provide  for  all  the 
children  in  the  Workhouse. 
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Outdoor  Relief, — I'he  Board  consider  their  present  scale  adequate, 
and  do  not  see  any  necessity  to  increase  it.  The  maximum  allowed 
under  the  scale  is  very  seldom  given  in  ordinary  cases,  and  special 
cases  always  have  and  will  continue  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits. 

Indoor  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — The  Board  agree  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  those  of  this  class  who  have  led 
decent  lives  and  those  of  bad  character.  A  special  class  has  there- 
fore been  formed  for  persons  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards  who 
are  of  good  character  and  have  not  received  parochial  relief  prior  to 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  Before  any  one  is  placed  in  this  second  class,  a 
full  report  as  to  his  character  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Master  of  the 
Workhouse,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district  from  which  he  was 
admitted,  and  from  any  other  source  deemed  necessary. 

The  privileges  of  this  special  class  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Day  and  bedroom  accommodation  separate  from  other  classes 
of  inmates. 

2.  Ordinary  suits  of  clothing. 

3.  Allowed  to  attend  any  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  morning. 

4.  Allowed  to  walk  in  grounds  any  day  from  3  to  5  p.m.,  and 
to  have  three  hours  liberty  each  Thursday  from  2  till  5  p.m.  in 
addition  to  usual  one  day  a  month. 

5.  Males  to  be  allowed  i  oz.  of  tobacco  weekly. 

6.  Females  to  be  allowed  i\  oz.  of  tea  and  6  oz.  of  sugar  weekly 
in  addition  to  the  prescribed  dietary. 

7.  All  meals  to  be  in  the  day-room  set  apart  for  them,  and  not 
with  the  other  inmates. 

8.  Each  to  have  a  private  locker  (or  cupboard)  with  lock  and  key 
for  his  or  her  little  belongings,  but  no  rubbish  will  be  allowed  to  be 
hoarded  in  it. 

Abuse  of  any  of  the  above  privileges  is  dealt  with  by  the  Master 
and  reported  to  the  House  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Report,  19th  November 
1900,  there  were  14  men  and  7  women  eligible  to  be  placed  in  this 
special  class,  out  of  a  total  of  126  inmates  (69  men  and  57  women) 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  number  of  inmates  under  sixty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  same  date  was  118  (66  men  and  52  women). 

Whitchurch  Union  (Salop). 
Population  (1901) — 12,057.     Acreage — 40,553. 

Children, — The  children  attend  the  school  in  the  town,  and  mix 
freely  with  other  children.  They  are  well  dressed  and  cared  for. 
Some  of  the  children  are  boarded  out. 

Out  Relief, — The  Guardians  are  liberal  in  this  matter,  and  always 

make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  case. 

They  consider  that  the  relief  they  give  is  adequate.     The  highest  out- 

.  relief  to  married  couples  is  6s.  and  to  single  persons  3s.  6d.  weekly. 

Widows  with  children  are  having  up  to  los.  per  week. 
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Yeovil  Union  (Somerset). 
Population  (1901)— 27,375.     Acreage— 53,197. 

Children, — All  children  eligible  are  boarded  out.  The  other 
children  cannot  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse  without  providing 
other  buildings  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  Board  are  satisfied 
that  these  latter  children  are  "well  cared  for,  well  fed,  and  well 
clothed.  The  return  of  a  boy  or  girl  after  having  a  start  in  life  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  judging  from  past  results,  and  the  fact  that  they 
attend  the  Yeovil  Board  Schools  for  educational  purposes,"  the 
Board  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  alterations  in  the  existing 
arrangements. 

Outdoor  Relief  to  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — The  Board  expressed 
their  general  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Circular  in 
regard  to  this  class. 

Indoor  Relief  to  Aged  Deserving  Poor, — For  some  years  a  separate 
ward  with  fourteen  beds,  situated  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
Workhouse,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  sole  use  of  the  well-behaved  and 
respectable  old  women,  but  it  had  only  six  occupants  in  September 
1900.  All  other  women  over  sixty  were  then  in  the  sick  and  infirm 
wards,  so  that  no  old  woman  had  to  remain  in  the  able-bodied  portion 
of  the  Workhouse.  The  Board  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide separate  accommodation  for  the  men  of  this  class,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  small  numbers,  but  also  because  they  were  kept 
employed  at  light  work,  such  as  weeding,  wood  bundling,  and  garden 
work,  and  on  becoming  too  feeble  for  such  work,  became  inmates  of 
the  infirmary. 

The  Board  did  not  agree  with  Clauses  2  and  3  of  the  Circular. 

As  to  Clause  4,  the  privilege  of  retiring  to  bed  earlier  than  the 
regulation  hour  (8  p.m.)  already  existed,  and  the  Board  now  allow 
the  old  women  to  remain  in  bed  an  hour  later  in  the  mornings. 
The  privileges  mentioned  in  Clause  5  were  already  accorded.  A 
locker  with  a  key  is  now  provided  to  every  one  who  asks  for  one,  but 
the  contents  of  it  have  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Master  or 
Matron  at  his  or  her  discretion.  Tea  and  sugar  are  provided  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  Matron  has 
now  discretionary  power  to  supply  from  the  stores  dry  tea  and  sugar 
to  those  who  have  no  relatives  and  friends  to  give  them  these  luxuries. 
All  the  old  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  of  good  behaviour  have 
for  some  years  past  been  allowed  i  oz.  of  tobacco  weekly. 
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This  Committee  consists  of  three  representatives  being  Guardians 
or  Clerks  to  Guardians,  annually  elected  by  each  of  the  District  Poor 
Law  Conferences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  certain  additional 
members  co-optated  by  the  elected  members,  but  not  to  exceed  in 
number  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  elected  representatives. 

The  co-optated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  one-half 
of  them  to  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  following  are  the  Committee  and  its  Officers : — 

Ckairfftan—Capi&in  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen,  Trevalyn  Hall,  Wrexham. 

Vice-Chairman — Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbmy. 

Hon,  Treasurer— VLx  W.  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

Hon,  Secretary — Mr  W.  Chance,  Orchards,  near  Godalming. 

Assistant  Secretary— Ux  W.  G.  Lewis,  8  Wells  St.,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

ELECTED    REPRESENTATIVES. 

I.  Metropolitan  and  (2.)  South-Eastern  Districts- 
Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Eastbourne. 

Mr  D.  MiLLiGAN,  21  Spencer  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Mr  H.  G.  Willink,  Hillfields,  Reading. 

3.  South  Midland  District- 

Mr  I.  Harding,  7  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Mr  Albert  Pell,  LL.D.,  Haselbeach,  Northampton. 

Col.  G.  C.  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

4.  Eastern  District- 

Mr  T.  Cozens-Hardy,  Oak  Lodge,  Sprowston,  Norwich. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking,  Copdock,  Ipswich. 
Alderman  J.  WicKS,  Colchester. 

5.  South-Western  District- 

Mrs  Fuller,  Neston  Park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Mr  R.  A.  Moore- Stevens,  Torrington,  Devon. 

6.  West  Midland  District- 

Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Ampney  Park,  Cirencester. 

Mr  S.  Gateley,  Birmingham. 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

7.  North  Midland  District- 

Mr  Arthur  Andrew,  Iveyholme,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 

Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Mr  R.  J.  Hanson,  Qoverlands,  Kimberley,  Notts. 

8.  North-Westem  District- 

Mr  H.  J.  Hagger,  Vestry  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  Canon  H.  A.  Hignett,  Ringway,  Altrincham. 

Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbnry. 

9.  Yorkshire  District- 

Mr  f.  H.  Bentham,  Bradford. 

Mr  C.  FiTTON,  Bay  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

Mr  H.  Fbldmak,  Hull. 


xa  Noithern  District- 
Mr  J.  H.  RoDGERS,  96  Sidney  Grove,  Newcastle. 
Mr  George  Craighill,  Guardians'  Oflficcs,  Gateshead 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Tolson  Hall,  Kendal. 

zz.  South  Wales  District- 
Mr  F.  J.  Beavan,  18  Conway  Road,  Canton,  CardiflT. 
Dr  J.  GoMER  Lewis,  23  Belle  Vae  Street,  Swansea. 
Mr  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles,  Penmyarth,  near  CrickhowelL 

12.  North  Wales  District— 

Capt.  B.  T.  Griffith- BoscAWEN,  Trevalyn  Hal),  Wrexham. 
Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  The  Grove,  Holywell. 
Mrs  Lucy  Casson,  Portmadoc 

CO-OPTATED  MEMBERS. 

Mr  W.  BOUSFIBLD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Miss  M.' Clifford,  Redland  Green,  Bristol 

Sir  J.  T.  Hirbert,  K.C.B.,  Hampsfield,  Grange-over-Sands. 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach,  Rochdale. 

Miss  Sophia  Lonsdale.  The  Close,  Lichfield. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  Westfield  Road,  Birmingham. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby. 

Mr  W.  Vallance,  Vallance  Road,  Whitechapel,  E. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  20  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich. 

Mr  John  Whittaker,  WocKdlands,  Nelson,  Lancashire. 


DISTRICT    COMMITTEES, 
z.   Metropolitan  (31  Unions),  and  (2.)  South-Eastem  (96 

Unions). 

(Scuth'Ecutem  Conferenct  first  mtt,  187a) 
{Metropolitan  n  »  1875.) 

Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishop's  ilouse,  S.E.,  President, 

Mr  W.  Holding,  Elm  Grove,  Kingsclere,  Newbury,  1        Vice- 
Mr  James  Brown,  43  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W.,         )  Presidents, 
Mr  W.  Chance,  Orchards,  near  Godalming,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Berks Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck,  Culham  Vicarage,  Abingdon. 

Mr  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Wallin^ford. 

Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  ilillfields,  Readmg. 
Hants Mr  F.  M.  £.  Jervoise,  Herriard  Park,  Basingstoke. 

Mr  H.  Palin,  Portsmouth. 

Mr  W.  W.  Portal,  Southington,  Overton. 
Kint Mr  F.  B.  Cobb,  Faversham. 

Mr  Jesse  Hawkes,  Gwelo,  London  Road,  Maidstone. 

Mr  J.  Plewis,  34  High  Street,  New  Brompton. 
Surrey Rev.  Canon  Phillips,  Stoke  d*Abernon. 

Mr  J.  Whitcombe,  Ilillfield,  East  Sheen. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Windham,  Ridgway,  Farnham. 
Sussex Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Eastbourne. 

Mr  F.  TupPENNEY,  Hastings. 

Mr  A.  Weekes,  The  Mansion  House,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Metropolis Mr  W.  A.  Bailvvard,  i  Prince's  Mansions,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

Mr  D.   MiLLiGAN,  21  Spencer  Road,   New  Wands- 
worth, S.W. 

Mr  W.  Vallance,  Vallance  Road,  Whitechapel. 


Co-opiated  Munbers, 

Miss  Baker,  37  Brooke  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Miss  CowiB,  59  Pont  Street,  W. 

Mr  W.  BousFiELD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

General  Sir  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Woodgate,  Horsham. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  9  Bina  Gardens,  S.W. 

Mr  C.  N.  Nicholson,  35  Harrington  Gardens,  S.W. 

3.  South  Midland.     64  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Col.  G.  C.  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W.,  Hon.  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Bedford Isaac  H a rdi  ng,  7  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Buckingham Rev.  H erbert  Dale. 

Cambridge A.  J.  Pell,  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely. 

Hertford Rev.  P.  E.  S.  Holland,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

Huntingdon Henry  Goodman,  Wytton  House,  St  Ives,  Hunts. 

Middlesex E.  J.  Cole,  The  Potteries,  White   Hart   Lane,  Tot- 
tenham. 

Northampton Rev.  Canon  Btiry,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Oxford Mrs  J.  A.  GiLLETT,  North  Newington  House,  Banbury. 

4.  Eastern.     56  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  20  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich,  Hon,  Secretary, 
The  Committee  consists  of  one  Delegate  from  each  Union. 

S  South-Westem.     79  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Miss  F.  C.  Joseph,  Hoi  ford,  Bridgwater,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 


Devon^" 
Mr  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  St  Thomas 

Union. 
Rev.    C.    J.    Palmer,    Devonport 

Union. 
Dr  Ley,  Newton  Abbot  Union. 
Mr  R.  Brealy,  Okehampton  Union. 

Commall — 
Mr  J.  Oag,  Launceston  Union. 
Mr  H.  Trembath,  Penzance. 
Mr  J.  Hendy,  Truro. 


Dorset — 

Four  to  be  selected. 

Somerset — 

Mr  W.  Sydney  Price,  Wellington. 
Mr  Huntley  Thring,  Wincanton. 
Mr  W.  Salter  Beviss,  Chard. 

Wilts— 
Mrs  Fuller,  Chippenham. 
Lady  Pelly,  Warminster. 
Mr  E.  Jones,  Swindon. 
Mr  W.  Chas.  Keevil,  Tisbury. 


6.  West  Midland.     82  Unions  (First  met,  1868). 

Mr  Granville  E.  Lloyd* Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester, 

Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Gloucester Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Ampney  Park,  Cirencester. 

Hereford. Rev.  W.  B.  RowE,  Bronyard. 

Salop Rev.  A.  G.  Burton,  Shrewsbury. 

Stafford Mr  J.  L.  B.  Barber,  Staunton  House,  Burton-on-TrenL 

Warwick Mr  A-  A.  Wincock,  Coventry. 

Worcester Rev.  G.  Astbury,  Kings  Norton. 

Birmingham Mr  S.  Gateley,  Birmingham. 

Bristol Mr  K  M.  Dybr,  Bristol. 


7-  North  Midland.    45  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

DuKR  OP  Devonshire,  K.G.,  President, 
Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby,  H<m.  Secntary. 

Committee, 

Derbyshire Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber,  Stanton  House,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Mr  Edwin  Canner,  Stanley  Grange,  Derby. 

Mr  G.  BOTTOMLEY,  Uttoxeter  Road,  Derby. 

Mr  G.  E.  Hall,  Hadden  Grove  Hydropathic,  Buxton. 
Leicestershire Rev.  C.  E.  Dan  by.  Market  Harborougn. 

Mr  D.  G.  Holland,  68  New  Walk,  Leicester. 

Mr  O.  B.  Stan n ion.  Clarendon  Park  Road,  Leicester. 
Lincolnshire Mr  Edwin  Pratt,  Clarence  House,  Lincoln. 

Mr  J.  C.  Wright,  Princes  Avenue,  Grimsby. 
Notts ^^'I:  ^*  Wilkinson,  Mansfield. 

Mr  PiCKARD,  Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

Mr  G.  M.  Howard,  Clerk,  Nottingham  Union. 

8.  North-Wcstcm.    42  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

Right    Hon.   Sir   J.   T.    Hibbbrt,    K.C.B.,    Grange-over-Sands, 
Camforth,  President, 

Mr  H.  J.  H AGGER,  Vestry  Hall,  Liverpool,  Hon.  Secretary, 

CTbere  is  no  Committee,  but  a  preliminary  Conference  is  held  each  year  to  settle  all  the 

arrangements  for  the  Conference.) 

9.  Yorkshire.     61  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Mr  J.  E.  Hblmslby,  Town  Hall  Street,  Bradford,  Hon,  Secretary, 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  Chairmen  and  Clerks  of  the  following  Unions : — 
Bradford,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  Hoddersfield,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Loeds,  North 
Bierley,  Sheffield,  WakeBeld,  and  York. 

10.  Northern.     39  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  Robert  Affleck,  J. P.,  Bloomfield,  Gateshead,  President, 
Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWEN,  Harrington  Rectory,  Vice-President, 
Rev.  Canon  Walker,  Whalton  Rectory,  Newcastle,  Hon,  Sec, 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Guardians'  Offices,  Newcastle,  Treasurer, 

Committee, 

Cumherkuid. Mrs  Chalkbr,  8  George  Street,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWEN,  Harrington  Rectory. 

Miss  King,  Elm  Grove,  Keswick. 
Durham Mr  E.  J.  J.  Browbll,  Boldon  House,  South  Shields. 

Mr  George  Craighill,    38    Bewick  Road,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

Mr  J.  J.  Gilbertson,  Dovecot,  Southwick-on-Wear. 
Horthumberland,  Mr  R.  Maynr,  38  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle. 

Mr  C.  B.  P.  BosANQUET,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick. 

Mr  J.  EsKDALE,  Tynemouth. 

Alderman  SpbNce,  Chirton  Cottage,  North  Shields. 
IVestmorland,..  ..Mrs  Lloyd  Wilson,  West  worth,  Cockermouth. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal. 

11.  South  Wales.     33  Unions  (First  met,  1873). 

Mr  A.  J.  Harris,  Queen's  Chambers,  Cardiff,  Hon,  Secretary, 

12.  North  Wales.     19  Unions  (First  met,  1877). 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  Holywell,  Hon,  Secretary. 
The  Committee  ooomsU  of  the  Chairmen  of  all  Boardi  of  Gnatdiana  in  the 
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COLONIES  EPILEPTICS 

=======  .    THE    . 

.  .  AND  .  .  FOR     FEEBLE-MINDED 

HOSPITALS    ,„,„::,, 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


REPORT  ON  A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION 

BY 

J.  MILSON  RHODES,  M.D., 

AND 

EDWIN  W.   MARSHALL,   CA* 


The  Committee  of  the  Proposed  Colony  for  Epileptics,  shortly  to  be 
inaugurated  at  Warford,  near  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire,  feeling  the 
great  importance  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best 
mode  of  management  of  such  an  Institution,  decided  that  all  in- 
formation possible  bearing  on  the  subject  should  be  collected  for 
their  use,  and  to  this  end  appointed  a  Deputation  from  their  number 
to  visit  similar  Colonies  and  Hospitals  already  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  of  their  journey  will  be  found  detailed  in 
this  Report,  and  the  Committee  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Deputation  for  discharging  a  somewhat  arduous  duty  in  so 
satis&ctory  a  manner.  The  information  gleaned  by  the  Deputation 
gives  a  considerable  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Colony  System 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Committee  feel  that  they  cannot  but 
profit  by  the  experiences  of  these  older  Institutions, 
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IT  is  patent  to  all,  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  that  the  growth 
and  pressure  of  population  is  altering  the  mode  of  living,  and 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  house  of  former  days  is  giving  way 
to  a  closer  association  of  habitations. 

The  overpowering  predominance  of  the  housing  question  upon 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in 
London  alone,  at  the  census  of  1891,  of  a  population  of  four  and  a 
quarter  -millions,  no  less  than  two  and  a  third  millions,  over  one-half 
of  the  community,  lived  in  small  dwellings  of  from  one  to  four  rooms. 
The  public  health  is  influenced,  not  only  by  the  overcrowding  and 
misusage  of  houses,  but  also  by  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  dwellings,  and  both  are  equally  important. 

It  is  now  no  longer  resented  that  the  growth  of  a  city  should 
proceed  by  the  influx  of  population  from  the  country  towards  the 
centre,  and  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  expansion  of  commercial  and 
professional  activity  in  the  city  is  ever  driving  the  resident  population 
away  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  tending  to  cause  closer 
and  closer  compression  of  the  people,  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
land,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  find 
room,  raising  the  rental  of  houses,  and  reducing  the  provision  of 
accommodation  and  accessories  in  dwellings,  and  all  that  this 
connotes,  to  the  smallest  proportions.  This  is  the  malady;  the 
remedies  prescribed  have  been  numerous,  and  many  interests  have 
to  be  reconciled.  The  Author  regards  the  malady  and  the  remedies 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  the  bodily  vigour  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  life  of  our  working  population. 
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PREFACE. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  writer  is  circumscribed  by  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  first  two  chapters,  which  may  have  a  narrower  or 
a  wider  application  as  time  goes  on.  The  position  of  women  in 
the  small  section  of  the  community  known  as  the  middle  classes 
is  shown  to  be  exceptional. 

The  great  majority  of  women  belong  to  the  working  classes 
and  spend  their  youth  as  wage-earners,  in  many  cases  under  con- 
ditions injurious  to  mind  and  body,  although  the  real  work  of  their 
lives  is  eventually  to  be  found  in  their  own  homes.  With  middle- 
class  women  the  position  is  reversed.  To  those  who  have  once 
realised  what  a  large  number  of  them  may  have  to  be  self-supporting, 
the  constant  problem  henceforth  is  to  discover  how  the  lives  of 
educated  women  may  be  made  of  more  value  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  cost  and  reward  of  efficiency  are,  therefore,  the  two 
factors  which  in  this  little  book  are  treated  as  being  of  primary, 
although  not  necessarily  of  greatest  importance. 

EARLY    PRESS    COMMENTS. 

SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH.— "  The  book  is  one  which  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  women, 
and,  for  women  who  must  needs  work,  it  is  full  of  instigation  and 
encouragement." 

SCOTSMAN.— "Valuable  as  instructive  studies  of  the  present 
position  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  feminist  movement, 
and  will  prove  welcome  to  many." 
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